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To His Excellency 


CHARLES 
DUKE of | + - 
SHREWSBURY, 


His Majeſi Principal Secretary of 
State; Knight of the moſt Noble 


Order of the Garter, &c. And one 
of the rds Fuſtices of England. 


. oy ng 
| Should ſcarce have had the Boldneſs 


to prefix your great Name to this 
Book , had I not been fully perſua- 

ded that the extraordinary Worthof 

my Author would ſtrongly plead for me 
to your Excellency's Generoſity. For, 
ſince my Intention was, that the Sieur 
Paffendorf*s Introduction to the Hiſtory 
of Europe ſhould appear. in no leſs Luſtre 
in this Kingdom, than it has heretofore 
done in moſt parts of Earope; I could 
not, without injuring a Perſon ſo famous 
tor his Learning, and the Rank he bears 
in one of the Northern Kingdoms, ſub- 
A 3 mit 


_ The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
mit his Treatiſe to the Protection of an 
other Perſon than your Excellency, whoſe 
judging Power is ſo univerſally acknow- 
ledg'd: If it endures this Teſt, it muſt 
paſs current in this Nation. The high 
Station in which- you are now plac'd 
by the Choice of the Wiſeſt and Braveſt 
of Kings, having put your Merits above 
the Praiſes of a private Perſon; I ſhall 
rather Admire than pretend to enume- 
| rate them, wiſhing, that as your Actions 
| have hitherto been moſt Effectual in pre- 
ſerving -your Country's Liberty, ſo your 
Counſels may for the future prove as 
fatal to the French, as the Swords of 
your glorious Anceſtors in former Ages. 
Thus recommending my ſelf to your Ex- 


ceſlency's Protection, I beg leave to Sub- 
ſcribe my ſell, | 


Jour Excellency's © 


moſt devoted Servant, 


| J. Crull, M. D. 
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READER: 


HAT Hiſtory is the mot pleaſant 

and uſeful Study for Perſons of 

Quality, and more particularly for 

thoſe who deſign for Employments 

in the State, is well known to all Men of Learn- 
ing. It is therefore requiſite, that young Gen- 
tlemen ſhould be exhorted to apply themſelves 
betimes to this Study, not only becauſe their 
Memory is then vigorous, and more capable to 
retain what they learn, but likewiſe in regard 
it may be concluded, that he who has no Reliſh 
for Hiſtory, is wery unlikely to make any great 
Progreſs in the Way of Rnomledge. It i 4 
common Cuſtom, indeed, both in publick and 
private Schools, to read to their Scholars ſame 
ancient Hiſtorians ; and there are a great ma- 
»y who employ ſeveral Tears in reading Core 
nelius Nepos, Curtius, Juſtin, and Livy, 
4 4 bat 


The Author's PREFACE. 
but never ſo much as take into their Conſide- 
ration the Hiſtory of later Times. *Ti true, 
and it cannot be deuy d, but that we ought to 
begin with the ancient Hiſtorians, they being 
equally uſeful and pleaſant ; but to neglect the 
Hiſtory of later Times is a notorious piece of 
Indiſcretion , and want of Underſtanding in 
thoſe to whom the Education of Touth is com- 
mitted; for I lay down this as a Principle, That 
we are to ſtudy thoſe Things in our Youth, 
which may prove uſeful to us hereafter, when 
we come to riper Tears, and apply our ſelves 
to Buſineſs. Now I cannot, for my life, ap- 
preheud what great Benefit we can expect to 
recetve from Cornelius Nepos, Curtius, and 
the fir Decad of Livy , as to. our Modern 
Affairs, tho we had learn'd them by heart, and 
had, beſides this, made a perfect Index of all 
the Phraſes and Sentences that are to be found 
in them: Or if we were ſo well versd in them, 
as to be able to give a moſt exact account, how 
many Cows and Sheep the Romans led in Tri- 
umph when they had conquer d the Æqui, the 
Volſci, and the Hernici. But what a conſi- 
aerable Advantage it is to underſtand the Mo- 
dern Hiſtory as well of our Native Country, 
as of its neighbouring Nations , is ſufficiently 
known to ſuch us are employ'd in State- Affairs. 
But after all it is not ſo eaſie a matter to ac- 
quire this Knowledge, partly becauſe thoſe His 
ſtories are comprehended in large and various 
Volumes; partly becauſe they are generally pub- 
hiſhd in the native Language of each Country; 


j 
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.- /o that be who intends to apply himſelf to this 


Ke, Steady, muſt be well versd in Foreign Lan- 
to i guages. To remove in ſome meaſure this Dif- 
ng faculty, I did ſome Tears ago, for the Benefit 
of ſome young Gentlemen in Sweden, compile 
2 of i « Compendium of the Hiſtory of ſuch States 
in as ſeem'd to have any Reference to that King 
dom; with intent only to give them the fir ft 
taſte of thoſe Hiſtories fitted for their private 
Improvement. But after this rough Draught 
had fallen into other Hands, I had ſome rea- 
ſon to fear, that ſome progging Bookſeller or 
other would publiſh it imperfect , as I know 
it has happen d to others, whoſe Diſcourſes 
undigeſted, have been publiſh'd- againſt their 
Will and Knowledge. So I found my ſelf ob- 
Ii d, notwitkanding I had but little Leiſure, 
to reviſe the ſaid Work, and after I had ren- 
der d it ſomewhat more perfect, rather to pub- 
lifh it, ſuch as it is, than to ſuffer a ſurre- 
ptitious Copy to appear. Upon this Conſider a- 
tion, I hope the diſcreet Reader will look fa- 
vourably upon this Work, as a Piece not do- 
ſean d for Men of advanced Learning, bat 
adapted to the Apprehenſions and Capacities of 
young Men, whom I was willing to ſhew the 
Way, and, 4s it were, to give them a taſte, 
whereby they might be encouraged to make 4 
further ſearch into this Study. I muſt here 
alſo advertiſe the Reader, That as 1 bave ta- 
ken the Hiſtory of each Kjngaom from its own 
Hiſtorians, ſo a great difference is to be found 
in. thoſe ſeveral Relations, which concern ths 
fo Tranf- 
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Tranſactions of ſome Nations that were at En- 
mity ; it being a common Obſervation, that the 
reſpective Hiſtorians have magnify d thoſe 
Actions which prov d Favourable to their Na- 
tive Country, 4s they have leſſen'd thoſe that 
provd Unfortunate. To reconcile and decide 
theſe Differences, was not my Buſineſs. But 
to give 4 clearer Inſight into the Hiſtory of 
each Country, I have added ſuch Obſervations 
as are generally made concerning the good and 
bad Qualifications of each Nation , without 
offering either to Flatter or Undervalue any; 
as alſo, what concerns the Nature, Strength, 
and Weakneſs of each Country, and its form 
of Government : All which I thought might 

e an Inducement to youns Gentlemen when 
they Travel or Converſe with Men of greater 
Experience in the Affairs of the World, to be 
more inquiſitive into thoſe Matters. What I 
haus related concerning the Intereſt 7 each 
State, is to be conſider d as relating chiefly to 
that Time when I compos d this Work. And 
tho) I muſt confeſs that this is a Matter more 
ſuit able to the Capacity of Men of Underſtand- 
ing than of young People, yet I could not paſs 
it by in ſilence, Ko this is to be eſteem'd the 
Principle, from whence mu ſt be concluded, whe- 
ther State- Affairs are either well or ill managed, 
I muſt withal mention one thing more, which 
may ſerve as an Inſtruction to young Men; viz. 
That the Intereſt of Nations may be divided 
into the Imaginary and the Real Intereſt. The 


firſt I underſtand to take place, when a Prince 


Judges 
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judges the Welfare of his State to conſiſt in 
ſuch things as cannot be perform*d without diſ- 
quieting and being injurious to 4 great many 
other States, and which theſe are oblig d to op- 
poſe with all their Power : As for Example, 
The Monarchy of Europe, or an univerſal 
Monopoly; 2 things being the Fuel with 
which the whole World may be put into a flame. 
Num ſi vos omnibus imperare vultis, ſequi- 
tur ut omnes ſervitutem accipiant? If you 
would be the only Maſters of the World, 
doth it thence follow, that all others ſnould 
tamely lay their Necks under your Yoke ? 
The Real Intereſt may be ſubdivided into Per- 
petual and Temporary. The former depends 
chiefly on the Situation and Conſtitution of the 
Country, and the natural Inclinations of the 
_— ; the latter, on the Condition, Strength, 
and Weakneſs of the neighbouring Nations , 


for as thoſe vary, the Intereſt muſt alſo vary. 


Whence it often happens, that whereas we are, 


for our own Security, ſometimes oblig d to aſ- 
fiſt 4 OS Nation, which is likely to 
s 


be oppreſs d by a more potent Enemy; at ano- 
ther time we are forced to oppele tbe Deſigns 
of thoſe we before aſſiſted, when we find they 


have recover'd themſelves to that degree, as 
that they may prove Formidable and Trouble- 


ſome to us. But ſeeing this Intereſt is ſo ma- 


7 5 to thoſe who are vers d in State-Aﬀairs, 
that they can't be ignorant of it; one might 
ak, How it often times happens, that great 
Er rors are committed in this kind againſt the 


Intereſt 
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Intereſt of the State. To this may be anſwer'd, 
That thoſe who have the Supream Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs, are oftentimes not ſufficiently 
acquainted with the Intereſt both of their own 
State, and of their, Neighbours ; and yet 
betug fond of their own Sentiments, will not 


Follow the Advice of underſtanding and faith- 


ful Miniſters. Sometimes they are miſg uided 
by their Paſſions, or by Time-ſerving Miniſters 
and Favourites. But where the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government is committed to the 
Care of Miniſters of State, it may happen, 
that theſe are not capable of diſcerning it, or 
elſe are led away by 4 Frome 1 which 
is oppoſite to that of the State; or elſe, being 
divided into Factions, they are more concern d 
to ruin their Rivals, than to follow the Di. 
fates of Reaſon. And for this Reaſon, ſome 
of the moſt exquiſite parts of Moders Hiſtory 
conſiſt in knowing the juſt Character of the 
Perſon who is the Sovereign, or of the Mini- 
ſters, which rule 4 State; their Capacity, In. 
clinations, Caprices, Private Intereſts, Man- 
ver of proceeding, and the lite; ſince upon this 
depends, in a great meaſure, the good and ill 
Management of a State. For it frequently 
happens, That a State, which in it ſelf con- 
fider'd is but weak , is made to become very 
conſiderable by the good Condutt and Vigilance 
of its Directors; whereas a powerful State, by 
tbe ill Management of thoſe that fit at the 


- Helm, oftentimes declines apace. But as the 


Knowledge of theſe Matters appertains properly 
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to thoſe who are employ'd in the Management 
of Foreign M fairs, ſo it is mutable, conſidering 
wth Vom often the Scene is chang d at Court. Where- 
wn ore it is better learn d from Experience and 
yet ce Converſation of Men well vers d in theſe 
not Matters, than from any Books whatſoever. Aud 
this is what I thought my ſelf oblig'd to pre- 
wiſe in « few Words, before I entred upon the 
Body of the Work. 
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F'© Khan, of common Sende, imagiieyzheme? f: 
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i mong us at this time. For in | 
33 hoſe 173 ey ety ty Fa ther, without bein of ſubject to a- | 
y Superiour Power, governed his Wife, Children | 
nd Servants, as a Sovereign. Nay, it ſeetris very pro- 
E able ro me, A even to the tinie of the Deluge, a 
ere was no Magiſtracy, nor any civil Conſtitution; 
ut that the Government was lodged only in each Fas _ 
cr of his Family. For it is ſcarce to be imagined, . 18 
at ſuch abatniþable Licentiouſneſs, and the confu- 
Mon of all Nights and Laws, both Humane and Di- 
ine, could have been introduced, where the Power 
f Magiſtrates and Laws was exerciſed : and it is 


blervable, that after once the Rules of Government a 
B were 
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were conſtituted, we do not find that Mankind in ge: ih ti 
neral did run into the fame Enormiries, of which  fary 
God Almighty was obligd ro purge the World by an the 
univerſal Puniſhment; though the Root of the Evil 
was remaining as well after, as before the Deluge, 8 
However tis likewiſe probable, that for a conſiderable ¶ firſt 
time after the Deluge, this ſeparate Paternal Govern MW the | 
ment continu d in the World. tho” 
firſt 
5 C 2, But the Reaſon why Fathers of Families leh MW ded, 
Fiel this ſeparate way of living, and joyned in a mutual it is 
civil Society, ſeems to be, that among the Neighbour- Y by ſe 
ing Families, ſometimes Quarrels us'd to ariſe, which the 
being often decided by Force, drew along with them | bunc 
very great Inconveniences; to prevent which, it was were 
thought neceſſary, for the prefervarion of Peace and Wor 
Quierneſs among Neiglrbours, to leave the Deciſion Y hum: 
of ſuch Matters ro the Judgment of ſome of the wi- the fi 
ſeſt and moſt conſiderable among them. Beſides, up- rfe 
on the increaſe of Mankind, the Inſolence and Violence ion 
of diſſolute Men, became ſo remarkable and noto- were 
rious, that a ſmall handtul of ill Men combining w- were 
ether, could with the greateſt eaſe oppreſs and ru-E were 
ine a ſingle Man with his Wife and Children: And little 
to guard off (ſuch Injuries, the Neighbours that lived afſem 
ſo near, as to be able to aſſiſt one another in caſe off tance 
neceſſity, did enter into a Society murually to defend er. 
themſelves againſt their common Enemies. That ſearcl 
they might do this with the better facceſs, the ſu- rate 
l ream Government of the Society was committed to from 
4 kin who appeared moſt conſiderable for his Wiſdom of tir 
. and Valour. It is alſo very probabk, that ſuch as byſxl and o 
} common conſent ſought out new Habirations, choſe 
| | a Leader, who both in the expedition, and in rheCc 8. 
[ try they poſſeſſed themſelves of, had the chief dif} comm 
[. rection of Affairs. And this Office of a Judge, Head whict 
| or Leader, degenerated by degrees, into that ſort off and m 
[ Government that Axiſtotle calls Heroical ; which in ter po 
: deed is nothing elſe but a Demecracy preſided over ed at 
0 by one of the Citizens, who has a power rather ti that tł 
1 adviſe than to command the reſt. Now this ſeems a grea 
| be the moffancient Form of Republicks: for the Fa who 
| thers and ers of Families could nor fo ſoon for that tl 
[! get theirL.iberty,as not ro reſerve to themſelves a ſha vercor 
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Hifory of EUROPE. Ks 
in the Government, by which their conſent was neceſ- 
ſary at leaſt in all Affairs, that were to be decreed in 


the Name of the whole Society. 


8. 3. But at what time preciſely theſe Societies were t what time 
firſt inſtirured, and which of them is to be eſteemed tbe firſt 
the moſt Ancient, is not eaſie to be determined; . 
tho commonly the Arian Empire is taken for the ; 
firſt Menarchy, yet it is not from hence to be conclu- 
ded, that the ſame was the firſt civil Society; ſince 
it is evident, that this Empire acquired its greatneſs 
by ſwallowing up leſſer States. And thoſe Wars which 
the Aſſyrian Kings waged againſt other States, do a- 
bundantly teſtiſie, that beſides the Aſſyrian, there 
were other civil Societies even art that time in rhe 
World. Upon this Head it is to be obſerv'd, that as no 
humane Affairs come immediately roPerfection,fo were 
the firſt Inſtitutions of civil Society very ſimple and im- 
iwer. by Degrees all the parts of the Supreme civil 

ower, together with ſuch Laws and Conſtitutions as 
were requiſite for the maintaining of a civil Society, The firf 
were ſettled and inſtituted. The firſt Commonwealths v, were 
were likewiſe very ſmall, and their Territories of a very n —— 
little extent, ſo that it was eaſie for the Citizens tofec. 
aſſemble, either to conſult upon Matters of Impor- 
tance, or to defend themſelves againſt a foreign Pow - 
er. It is evident out of Hiſtory; that the deeper you 


ſearch into the moſt ancient Times, the more ſepa- 


rate ſmall Commonwealths you will meer withal; 


from the coalirion of which great Empires in proceſs 
of time did ariſe, ſome uniting by common conſent, 
and others being ſubdued by the more powerful, 


§. 4. Among theſe great Empires, the 4ſſrian is rhe Afyrian 

commonly reckoned rhe moſt Ancient; the reaſon of £mpire. 
which may probably be, That thoſe parts were ſooner, 
and more inhabited than other places, which being la- 
ter poſſeſſed had fewer Inhabirants, and thoſe ſcatter- 
ed at greater diſtances one from another. Add ro this 
that theſe earlier and more numerous Inhabitants had 
a greater ſupport of Riches and Laws, than the latter 
who were perpetually imployed in Agriculture. $0 
that the AM rians might without much difficulty o- 
vercome one ſmall hs monwealth afzer another, * 
5 2 oY, 


By wh. 't 


meats this 
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by ſubduing ſome, make way for an entire Conqueſt 
over the reſt, that had not then learned the advantage 
of a joint Power and Confederacy. The vaſt Armies 
with which Ninus and Semiramis (the firſt Founders 
of this Monarchy) over-power tar diſtant Nations, 
make the common Chronologies very doubtful: But 


to ſettle this is not to our preſent purpoſe. "Twill be 


of more uſe to take Notice, By what means the Kings 
of this vaſt Empire did bridle rhe conquered Nations ; 
and indeed two of their meaſures are very remarka- 
ble. The Firſt was, Thar intending to imprint an ex- 
traordinary Character of their Perſons upon the 


Empire was Minds of the People, they always kept themſelves ve- 
maintuined.) yy cloſe in their Palaces, and being ſeldom to be ſeen 


Rs Fall. 


by any but their neareſt Servants, they never iſſued 
our Orders, or anſwered their Subjects Petitions bur 
by them. By this means, they inſpired the Vulgar 
People, with the Thoughts, that they were in ſome 
Degree above the Humane Race. The ſecond was, 
Thar every Year they usd to draw a certain num- 
ber of Soldiers out of each Province, and theſe being 
quartered in and about the place of their Reſidence, 
and commanded by ſuch a one as was thought 
moſt faithful, they ſtruck Terror both into the 
Subjects at Home and the neighbouring Nations A- 
broad. This Army was again disbanded every year, 
and another drawn out of the Provinces, that the 
General being thus deprived of an opportunity to gain 
the Affection and combination of the Soldiers, 
might not be in a condition to invade the Empire. 
The Ruin of this Empire under Sardanapalus, is not 
ſo much to be aſcribed to his Effeminacy, as to this, 
That the Kings allowed too much power to the Go- 
vernors of Provinces of ſo vaſt an extent. Theſe 

rew at laſt too powerful for the Kings themſelves, 
who being lulled aſleep by Voluptuouſneſs (the effects 
of Peace and Plenty) did not, as they uſed to do for- 
merly, by great Actions, endeavour to maintain their 
Authority among the People. Out of the Ruins of 


the AHrian Empire two new Kingdoms were erect- 


ed; Arbaces taking upon himſelf the Sovereignty of 
Media, where he was Governor, as the Gover- 
nor of Babylon did the ſame in his Province ; both 
which were afterwards re- united under rhe Perſia 
Monarchy. ' | §. 5. Cyrus 


_ . - 
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5 


. 5. Cyrw the firſt Founder of the Perſian Empire, rhe perſian 
did, beſides what formerly belonged to Media and Empire. 
Balylen, alſo _ a great part of the Leſſer Alia. 


This Prince, beſi 


es other remarkable Conſtitutions, 
did wiſely throw in this, as a moſt neceſſary one to 
preſerve the Peace of his Empire; That in all Pro- By what 


vinces, where he ſent his Lords Lieutenants, he ap-"<"5 i was 


maint.tined. 


pointed Governors of the Fortreſſes choſen out of the 
Commons, who being not under the Juriſdiction of 
the Lords Lieutenants, had their dependence imme- 
diately on the King. Theſe therefore living in con- 
tinual Emulation and Jealouſies, ſerved as a Bridle 
ro one another. The Lords Lieutenants, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Governors of the Fortreſl es, were 


any thing of Moment. 
obſcure Nation of Greece, prov'd the ruin of the Per- Their ral 
Fan Monarchy, through a defect of Policy in their 
£ B 3 Kings 


not in a Capacity ro mutiny againſt the King; and 
the Governors having a watchful Eye upon all their 
Attempts and Intrigues, gave conſtant notice of the 
{ame ro the King. On the other hand, from the 
Governors of the Fortreſſes nothing was to be fear- 
ed, becauſe, being of mean condition and a very li- 
mired Power, they were not capable of making any 
great Factions, or drawing any conſiderable Party 
after them. Cambyſes annex d Egypt to the Perſian 


Empire. But whenever the Kings of Perſia arrempr-The Las At» 
mpis 


a 1 yt EPS] "their Kings 
ed fruitleſs. * Cambyſes did in vain attack the Æthio- to 5 


piant, as Darius Hydaſpes did the Seythians : And the Empire, 


red to extend their Conqueſts farther, it always prov- 


Aerxes was ſhamefully beaten by the Greeks. But 
the following Kings, Artaxerxes Longimanus, Darius 
Nothus, and Artaxerxes Mnemon manag d their Affairs 
with more Wiſdom againſt the Greeks, whom they 
did not attack; bur leaving them ar reſt, they quick- 
ly ſaw inteftine Wars kindled among them, where- 
in they ſo well knew how to play their Game, that 
by always affording aſſiſtance to the weaker fide, 
they rather protracted than finiſhed theſe inteſtine 
Wars, till the Greeks, quite tired and exhauſted, 
were obliged to accept of ſuch conditions of Peace as 
were projectcd by the Perſians; by vertne of which, 


each City being, declared free and independent of one 


another, Greecè was diſabled thereafter to undertake 
Bur after all, Macedon an 


oa 


&rhers. 
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Kings, in nor making early oppoſition to the growing 
Power of Philip, by raiſing powerful Enemies in 
Greece, againſt him and his Son Alexander ; which 
for great Sums of Money they might eafily have 
=o and thus have cut out ſo much work for theſe 
two war-like Princes at home, that they could nat 
have had leiſure ſo much as to have entred on the 
thoughts of invading Perſia: In the ſame manner as 
formerly the Perſians had obliged Ageſilaus quickly 
to return into Greece. But being over ſecure in their 
own ſtrength, and deſpiſing others, they drew upon 
themſelves their own Deſtruction. 


F. 6. Greece was in ancient Times divided into a 
great many petty Common-wealths, every one of 
thoſe being Govern by its own peculiar Laws. A- 

mong thoſe, in proceſs of time, Athens grew moſt Fa- 
mous, whoſe Citizens, for Ingenuity, Eloquence, the 
knowledge of Arts and Sciences, and civilisd Man- 
ners, ſurpaſſed all the reſt ; and cheir Glory cncreas'd 
exceedingly after they had ſignaliz d themſelves fo 
bravely againſt the Perſians. After this, by adding 
the Harbour of Pyreum to their City, they made it 


very commodious for Shipping, and acquir'd ſuch 


yaſt Riches, that by their naval Strength they ſubdu'd 
the Iſles of the Ægean Sea and the Coaſt of the Leſſer 
Aſia. But clared with oyerbearing Succeſs, and 
rhe n offering hard uſage to their Subjects and 
Confederates, they drew upon themſelves the hatred 
of their Allies: And after they once attempted to be 
ſole Maſters of Greece, the Peſoponneſiant, & others, head- 
ed by the Spartans (who above all bore a particular E- 
mulation and Envy to the Athenians) united together io 
chaſtiſe the inſolence of Athens. Yer the Athenians 
behav'd themſelves ſo bravely, that the War was car- 
ried on for a conſiderable time with near equal Suc- 
ceſs, till ar laſt being vanquiſh'd in a Barrel in Sicily, 
they alſo loft their whole Fleet on the Coaſt of Thrace, 
Then rhe L-cedemonians becoming Maſters of Athens 
conſtitared thirty Governours, who tyranniz'd moſt 
cruelly over ſuch of the Citizens of Athens as ſurviv'd 
rhe Storming of their City; yet Thraſibulus having 
expell d the ſame, with the aſſiſtance of ſome of the 
baniſh d Athenians, reſtor'd the City to its former Li- 
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berry. After this, though the Athenians recover 1 
rhemſelvesa little, yer were they never able to arrive 
at the former Grandure of their Common-wealth ; 


and being afterwards too forward in making Head 
againſt Philip, they were ſeverely Chaftisd by him. 


It was therefore the immoderate Ambition of the A- 


thenians, and their deſire of conquering more than 
they were able ro defend, which occahon'd their Ruin. 
For the number of rhe Citizens of Aut bens did not much 
exceed ten thouſand, and they rarely receiving others as 
Citizens among them, great Cities and Provinces 
could not be kept in Obedience by ſuch a number; 
and ſo with one unfortunate Blow their whole Power 
was ſtruck down without Recovery. For conſidering 
chat ſuch Cities are better fitted for their ownDefence, 
than for making Conqueſts upon others, it is more 
ad viſeable for them to mind the Advantage of their 
own Trade, than to inter- meddle too much in Foreign 
Affairs; and rather to ſecure their own Walls, than 


to invade their Neighbours, Next to Athens, Lace- Sparta. 


demon was famous in Greece, the Citizens of which, 
by the Conſtitutions and rigorous Diſcipline introduc'd 
by Lycurgus, ſeem'd ro be moſt fitly qualify'd for war- 
like Atchievements. While chis City had no power- 
ful Neighbour to conteſt withal, it was ſtrong enough 
to defend irs Liberty againſt the neighbouring Com- 
mon- wealths. And the Spartans, as long as they, ac- 
cording to their Laws and Inſtitutions, deſpis d Rich- 
es, had no great occaſion to invade others. But as 
ſoon as they began to aim at higher Matters, the 
found by Experience, that it was a quite different caſe 
to conquer wide extended Kingdoms, and to preſerve 
a ſmall Republick. For having had the good — 
of ſubduing Athens, they fell into the ſame Folly which, 
had been the ruin of the Athenians; and not ſatisſied 
with the attempts of conquering Greece, and the Aſia- 
eick Sea Coaſts, had the Preſumption to invade Perſia 
under the Conduct of Apgefilaus. But it was eaſie for 
the King of Perſia to find out means to puniſh their 
Inſolence, by cauſing a Diverſion to be made by the 
Greeks, that envied the Succeſs of the Spartans, ſo 
that they were quickly obliged ro recall Ageſilaus to 
defend themſelves at home. Not long after, their 
Fleet being beaten by Conon, Epaminondgs defeated 
— Ws their 
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their Army by Land in the Battel of Leuctra; where- 

by they were ſo weakened, that they were ſcarce able 

: Thebes, to defend their own Walls. Next to theſe two Cities 
ö Thebes was for a while Famous, through the Valour 
and Wiſdom of Epaminendas, who knew ſo well how 

to Head his Country-men, that they humbled the 
Spartans, and, as long as he liv'd, were the moſt flou. 

riſning Stare of Greece: But after his Death, this 

City return 'd to its former State; and making Head 

againſt Philip, was ſeverely humbled by him, and 

quite deſtroy d by his Son Alexander. 8 


Macedon, F. 7. Macedon was before the times of Phi/ip an 
inconfiderable Kingdom, and ſo expos'd to the Incur- 
fions of its Neighbours, that it was ſcarce able to de- 
fend it ſelf; this Nation being then eftcem'd rhe moſt 
deſpicable of Greece. But by the Military Vertue of 
two Kings, it made ſuch a conſiderable Figure, that 
it conquer d a great part of the World. The per- 
plex d Circumſtances of the neighbouring Nations of 


The Politick Macedon at that time, and the good Conduct of Phi. 


Conduct and 
great Actions 
oF Philip, 


lip, whereby he fo ſettled the Kingdom at home, 
that it quickly became the Head of all Greece, gave the 
firſt opportunity to lay the Foundation of this Monar- 
chy. For on one fide it had for its Neighbours, the 
Thracians,Triballians, and IHrians, very barbarous Na- 
tions, and given to Robbery; which were eaſily kept 
in awe by a neighbouring, wiſe, and brave King. On 
the other fide, was Greece and its Cities, which, tho 
they were much fallen ſrom their ancient Glory, yet, 
were all together ſtill too hard for the Macedonians, 
Againſt theſe he made uſe of this Artifice, That by 
ſetting them together by the Ears among themſelves, 
he ſo weakned them with inteſtine Wars, that they 


were afterwards not able to hold our long againſt him. 


And becauſe Philip us d only to attack one of thoſe 
Cities at a time, and the reſt were not forward enough 
unanimouſly to prevent his growing Greatne!s, he was 
upon a ſudden, before they were aware of it, grown 
too ftrong and potent for them all. Philip ſeem' d 
particularly endow'd with great Qualifications for this 
— For beſides the Vivacity of his Spirit, he 
vas puſn d on by an extraordinary Ambition to make 
pimſelf Famous by great Actiong. What real Vertues 


were 
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were wanting in him, he endeavour'd to ſupply with 


pretending to the ſame; and tho he did nothing with- 
out a fair pretence, yet did he never ſtick at any thing, 
provided he could obtain his ends, and was never 


ſparing in Promiſes or Oaths, if he thought he could 


thereby deceive ſuch as he intended to overcome, He 
was an abſolute Maſter of his Paſſions, and knew ho- 
ro conceal and diſguiſe his Deſigns, how to ſer Friends 
together by the Ears, and by pretending Friendſhip ro 


both Parrics, ro deceive them by-vain hopes. He had 


likewiſe a flattering, deceitful, crafty way of Speaking 
and Converſing, and fo knew how to inſinuate himſelf 
with every Body; how to Diſcourſe ſeriouſly, and to 
break a Jeſt with equal Dexterity ; and as for Money, 
he made no other 8 of it, than to advance his Deſigns. 
He was a moſt experienc'dWarriour, and had made the 
Macedonians ſuch excellent Soldiers that the Macedonian 
Phalanx, firſt invented by him, was terrible even ro the 
Romans. And in regard he wasalways at the Head of 
his Armies, continually exercis d his Soldiers, and pun- 
ctually paid them, there were no better Soldiers in his 
days than the Macedonians, When arriv'd at ſo high 
a pitch of Greatneſs, that he was choſen by the com- 
mon Conſent of Greece their General againſt the Perſt- 
ans, and when buſie in making preparations for the 
Expedition, he was barbarouſly murder'd, leaving his 
Son Alexander the glory of purſuing it. 


$. 8. The whole compaſs of Hiſtory does ſcarce Alexander 
afford a more famous and glorious Expedition, than h, Great. 


thar of Alexander the Grear, in which, with about 
thirty thouſand Men, he conquer'd ſo vaſt and potent 
Kingdoms, and by his victorious Arms, extended his 
Empire from the Helleſpont to the Indies, If we en- 
quire into the Cauſes of ſuch uncommon and happy 
Progreſſes; it is undeniable that, next to the Provi- 
dence of God Almiglity, who has put bounds to all 
Kingdoms upon Earth, the incomparable Valour of 
Alexander himſelf had a great ſhare in the ſame; who 
having an Army of choſen Men, fell upon his Enemies 
Army with ſuch diſpatch and Vigour, that it was im- 
poſſible for any new levied Forces of the Barbarians, 
tho never ſo numerous, to reſiſt him. In the next 
place Darius committed a grand Miſtake, when he 


offer'd 


10 


He dies 
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offer'd Battel to Alexander; it being evident, that the 
Perſians never were equal to the Greeks in pitch d 
Bat tels. Beſides this, rhe Perſians having liv d for a 
conſiderab e time in Peace, had few experienc d Sol- 
diers among them; ſo that the greater the number 
was of ſuch undiſciplin d Soldiers, the ſooner were 
they brought into diſorder at the time of Battel. 
Darius was ignorant of that great Art of protracting 
the War, and endeavouring, by poſting himſelf ad- 
vantageouſly, and cutting off the Proviſions from his 
Enemies, to take off the edge of fierce Alexander. 
And becauſe he had neglected to give him a Diverſion 
at home, with the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, who envied 
his Greatneſs, no other Event could reaſonably be ex- 


pected, than what afterwards followed, 


g. 9. But the untimely Death of Alexander robb d 
both his Children and the World of the Fruits of his 
Victories. For not only his Children being young loſt 
their Father's Kingdom; but the fatal Wars car» 
ried on after his Death betwixt his Generals, brought 
the conquer'd Nations under great Calamities, who 
elſe wou d have been in hopes to have changed their 
Kings for a much better and greater Prince. Tis 
true, it ſeem'd to be next to an impoſſibility, that 
theſe ſo ſuddenly conquer d Countries ſhould fo ſoon 
be united in one Kingdom; fince a firm Union be- 
ewixt ſo many Nations could not be eſtabliſhed with- 
out a ſingular Prudence of their Supreme Head, and a 
conſiderable time. Beſides, we find, that a ſudden 
Greatneſs is rarely laſting, there being no leſs ability 
required to maintain, than to acquire a thing of rhis 
nature. The Conqueſts therefore of Alexander being 
of ſo vaſt an extent, that rhe ſmall numbers of his 
Mecedoni ans was by no means ſufficient to keep them 
in awe, and to make thoſe Provinces dependant on the 
Macedonian Empire; there was no other way to main- 
rain ſuch vaſt Conqueſts, but to treat the conquer d 
Nations in the ſame manner with his native Subjects, 
and not to oblige them to depart from their ancient 


Laus and Cuſtoms, or to turn Macedonians ; but ta- 


ther for him to turn Perſian, that the conquer d might 

not be ſenſible of any other change, but what they 

found in the Perſon ef theit King, Alexander under: 
00 
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ſtood this very well ; and accordingly he not only uſed 
himſelf to the Perſi., Cuſtoms and Habit, bur like- 
wiſe marricd the deceaſed King's Daughter, and had 
a Perſian Guard about him. Thoſe Writers who 
cenſure Alexander's Conduct in this matter, only be- 
tray their on indiſcretion. However to ſettle a right 
underſtanding betwixt the Conquerours and Con- 
quered, required a conſiderable time ; to citect 
which, Alexander ſeemed to be the fitteſt Man in the 
World, as being endowed with a more than ordinary 
Valour, NMagnanimity, Liberality and Authority. If 
he had left a Son behind him not unworthy of fo 
great a Father, the Pc://on Throne would queſtion- 
leſs have been entailcd upon his Family. 


§. 10. 


occaſion of Jong and bloody Wars: 


For the Army, th. 


11 


The Death of Alevauder the Great was the Great Trou- 


es after 
cat h 


puff d up with the Cory of its great Actions, eſteem- Alexander 


ed no body worthy of the ſupream Command; and 
the Generals refuſing to obey one another, were 
grown too potent to live as private Perſons. Tis true, 
Arid.ews had the name of Rug; but this poor Man 
wanted both Authority and Power to bridle the Am- 
birion of ſo many proud and great Men, So that 
ſpurr'd on by the hopes, ſome of obtaining the whole 
Empire, ſome of getting a conſiderable ſhare, they 
waged a moſt bloody and long War among themſelves, 
till rheir number was reduced to a few, from a great 
many, who firit pretended to the Empire. Five of 
them took upon them {elves the Title of Kings, and 
the Sovercign Dominion of Provinces, viz. Caſſander, 
Lyſimachi::, Antigontis, Seleucus and Pto{emy. But on- 
ly the three laſt rramſmitted their Kingdoms to their 
Families, So that only three Kingdoms remain'd in 
the power of. the Macedonians; viz. Thar of Syria, 
Egypt and Macedon ; That part of the Perſian Empire 
which lay Eaſterly beyond the River Euphrates, being 
again become a vaſt new Kingdom under the name of 
the Parthian Empire. The above-mentioned three 


Kingdoms were afterwards ſwallowed up by the Ro- The Fall of 


mans, and of theſe the Kingdom of Macedon was the 
firſt, as lying neareſt to Italy. For the Romans, after 
having ſubdued all1:a/y,began to extend their Conqueſts 
beyond the Seas; andperceiving that Philip, an act- 

F ive 


the Macedo- 


nian Empire. 


Carthage. 
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ive King, bid fair for che Conqueſt of all Greece; they 
did not think it adviſeable to let him grow more pow. 
erful, he being ſo near to them, that in time he might 
eaſily prove troubleſome to Italy, They entring there- 
fore into a League with the ſame Cities of Greece, 
which were Attack d by Philip, under that pretence 
made War upon Philip; and having driven him back 
into Macedon, reſtored Liberty to all Greece. By 
which means the Romans ar the ſame time divided 
their Strength, and gain'd their Aﬀections : Ar length 
they Conquer d Perſeus, and with him the Kingdom 
of Macedon: Then they turn'd their Arms againſt 
Syria, and took from Ant iochus the Great, all that 
part of Aſia which extends as far as Mount Taurin. 
And though this Kingdom held out for a while af— 
ter, yet being miſerably rorn to pieces by the Diſſenti- 
ons, which were riſen in the Royal Family, it Sut- 
rendred it ſelt ro Tigranes, King of Armenia, But 
he being Conquered = Pompey, the whole was made 
a Province of the Roma» Empire. Egypt at laſt could 
not eſcape the hands of the Romans, after the Empe- 
rour Auguſtus had defeated Cleopatra and her Gallant 
Mark Anthony, 88 


& 11. Before we come to Rome, we muſt ſay ſome- 
thing of Carthage; this City having long conteſted 
with Rome for the Superiority, ſo that the Roman Go- 
vernment did not think it ſelf well ſecured, as long as 
it was in being. This City, though it was rather fit- 
ted for Trade than War; yet having acquired vaſt 
Riches by its Traffick, and being vaſtly encreaſed in 
Power and Inhabitants; it not only forced the next ad- 
jacent Countries in Africa to pay them Tribute, but al- 
ſo ſent vaſt Armies into Sicily, Sardinia and Spain. 
This occaſioned the Wars betwixt them and the Ro- 
mans; The Two Firſt they maintain'd with extraordi- 
nary Reſolution and Valour, bur in the Third rhey 
were brought ro utter Deſtruction, If they had avoid- 
cd to meddle with the Reman Affairs, they might in 
all probability have been able for a great while to de- 
fend their Liberty. Ambition therefore was the 
chief cauſe of their Ruin, ſince the Conſtitution of 
their Governinent was ſuch, as being adapted for 
Trade, did not require anv cat Poſſeſſions, except 
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a few Lands for the uſe of their Citizens, and ſome 
Sea-Ports in Spain and Sicily, for the conyeniency of 
Commerce and Shipping But the Conqueſts of large 
Countries were more hurtful than profitable to them. 
For thoſe Generals who Commanded their Armies 
abroad, proved at laſt dangerous to them, thinking it 
below themſelves, after ſo much Glory and vaſt 
Riches obtained, to be put in the ſame Rank with 
their Fellow Citizens. Beſides, the Inhabitants of this 
City, were not ſo well fitted for Land- ſervice; ſo that 
they being obliged to fill up their Armies with Merce- 
nary Soldiers, rais d out of ſeveral Nations, theſe 
were a vaſt and certain Charge to them, the hopes of 
the Benefit remaining uncertain, And further, the 
ſtedfaſtneſs and faithful Obedience of mercenary Sol- 
diers is always precarious, and the Conquer d places 
could ſcarce be truſted to thoſe whoſe Faith might eaſi- 
ly be bought by Money, After their firſt War with 
the Romans, they Experienced, almoſt ro their utter 
Ruin, how dangerous it is to wage War altogether 
with Foreign and Mercenary Soldiers. And therefore 
they could not poſſibly hold out againſt the Romans, 
who fought with a much greater Conſtancy for their 
Native Country, than theſe Foreign Mercenaries did 
for their Pay. "Twas a Capital Errour in the Cariha- 
ginians, that they did not take care in time, ſo to eſta- 
bliſh their Power at Sea, that they needed not to have 
feared any thing from the Romans that way: bur af- 
ter they had once let the: Romans become Maſters at 
Sea, they could not but expect them one time or other 
at their City-gates. At the time when Hannibal had 
ſuch prodigious Succeſs againſt the Romans, it proved 
alſo a fatal Neglect in them, that they did not timely 
ſend freſh Supplies ro Re-inforce him, ſo that he 
might have proſecuted the War to the Deſtruction of 
Rome, For after they had once given leiſure to the 
Romans to recollect themſelves, they, mindful of 
their former danger, never reſted till they had razed 
Carthage to the ground. 


S. 12. *Twill be worth while to trace the Com- Rome a wer. 
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mon-wealth of Rome back to its Original, becauſelike cid. 


none ever yet equall d it in Power and Greatneſs, and 
becauſe young Students are firſt Emred and beſt Read 
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in the Roman Hiſtory. This City was perfectly made 
for War, from whence ſhe firſt had her Riſe, and af. 
terwards her Fall. Irs firſt Inhabitants were a ſorry 
Rabble of Indigent People, rhe very Dregs of Italy, 
ignorant of what belonged ro Commerce, and not ex- 
pert in any Handy- craft Trade. For the carrying on 
of the firſt, Rome was not commodiouſly Situated; 
and the latter was at that time unknown in "Italy, 
That ſmall parcel of Ground which at firſt they 
fleſs'd themſelves of, was not ſufficient ro maintain 
a conſiderable Number of People ; nor was there any 
vacant Ground in the Neighbourhood, which could 
be Tilled for their Uſe. If therefore they would not 
always remain Beggars, nothing was left them bur 
their Swords, wherewith to cut out their Fortune. 
And truly Rome was nothing elſe but a Den of Wolves, 
and its Inhabitants, like Wolves, always thirſting af- 
ter their Neighbour's Gcods and Blood, and living b 
continua! Robberies. Ir was then neceſſary for a Ci. 
ty, under theſe Circumſtances, to keep up a conſtant 
Stock of Valiant Citizens. To eſſect this the better, 


means Rome Ron:ulu; commanded, that no Child ſhould be kill d, 


became [6 
$opulow, 


except ſuch as were very Deformed ; which barbarous 
Cuſtom was then very common among the Greciant. 
Beſides this, he ordered that all Slaves at Rome ſhould 
have, rogerher with their Liberry, rhe Privilege of the 
City; from whom afterwards deſcended great Fami- 
lies, their Poſterity being ambitious by great Deeds, 
to Efface the Memory of their baſe Oceind). Bur 
above all, one thing did mightily contribute towards 
the Increaſe of Rome: Namely that Romulus did nor 
ſuffer the Men to be pur to the Sword, in ſuch places, 
as were taken by force by the Remans, nor would ler 
them be ſold for Slaves; but receiving them into 
Rome, granted them the ſame Privileges with the reſt 
of the Citizens. The Roman Writers give this for one 
Reaſon, why Athens and Sparta could not maintain 
their Conqueſts ſo long as Rome did; for they ſeldom 
Naruralized Strangers ; whereas Romulus frequently 
uſed to receive thoſe as Citizens of Reme in the Evening, 


with whom he had fought in the Morning. For War 


cannot be carried on without a good Stuck of Men ; 
nor can Conqueſts be maintain'd without a conſidera- 
ble number of Valiant Soldiers, upon whoſe Faith the 

Go- 
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Government can rely in caſe of an Attack. But that 


the Conquer d places might not be left deſtitute of In- 
habitants, and Rome might not be crouded with too 
much Rabble, from many conquer d places he tranſ- 

lanted only the moſt opulent and the braveſt of the 
Fabebirares ro Rome, filling up their places with the 
pooreſt of rhe Roman Citizens; who ſettling a conti- 
nual good Correſpondence berwixt the Conquerd and 
the Romans, ſerved allo for a Garriſon in theſe places, 
By theſe means, the moſt Valiant and Richeſt Inhabi- 
tants of the Neighbouring Countries were drawn to 
Rome, and the pooreſt among the Romans obtained 
thereby, in thoſe places, large Poſſeſſions. But al- 
though Neceſſity gave an Edge to the Roman Valour, 
"Twas not that alone that made them ſo Warlike a Peo- 
ple ; for the Courage of their Kings, who inſtructed 
them in Military Affairs, and hardn'd them to Dan- 
gers, had a great ſhare in it; 3 the thing rightly 
conſider d, it is not always adviſeable, to lay the 
Foundation of a State upon Military Conſtitutions; 


ſince the Changes of War are uncertain, and fo it is. 


not for the Quiet of any State that Martial Tempers 
ſhould prevail too much in ir. Accordingly we find 
Peaceable times did never agree with the Romans ; 
and as ſoon as they were freed from the Danger of Fo- 
reign Enemies, they ſhearh'd their Swords in one ano- 
ther's Bowels. | " 


F 13. There were likewiſe other things worth Several e 


our Obſervation, which did greatly advance the Mi- 
licary Affairs of Rome. One of the cheifeſt was, That 
their King Servius Tullius, upon a ſurvey and valuati- 


on of the People, ordered, that wy the moſt able 


and wealthy Citizens ſhould do Service as Soldiers, 
and Equip themſelves either with light Arms or com- 
plear Armour, according to their Ability : And, 
whereas formerly every body, without diſtinction, 
was obliged to ſerve the Publick in rhe Wars ar his 
own Charge; the poorer ſort were afterwards never 
made ule of, but upon Extraordinary Occafions, And 


ther Milita« 
ry Inflituti - 


ons, 


though Riches do not make a Man the more Valiant, 


yer was it but reaſonable, (fince every body was oblig- 
ed ro ſerve without Pay) that thoſe, who were ſcarce 


able fo maintain themſelves, ſhould be ſpared as much 
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as coul i be: And beſides this, the Wealth of the former 
was a Pledge of their Fidelity. For he that has nothing 
to loſe but his Life, carries all along with him, ard Has 
no ſuch ſtrict Obligation to face Death; not to menti- 
on, that he may eafily be brought to deſert his ewn, 
Party, if he meets with a proſpect of a better Fortune 


among the knemies. On the contfary, a wealthy 


Man tights with more Zeal for the Publick Intereſt; 
becaule in defending That, he ſecures his own, and is 
not likely to betray his Truſt: For if he Deſerts, he 
leaves his Poſſeſſions behind him, with uncertain hopes 
of a recompence of his Treachery from the Enemy, 
And, though this Cuſtom grew our of faſhion under 
the Emperours, yet in lieu of that, they always kept 
part of the Soldiers Arrears behind, to inſure their Fi- 
delity; for theſe were never paid, till they were Diſ- 
banded. It is alſo remarkable, that, though the Ro- 
mans were often Signally beaten in the Field, yet did 
they never diſpair or accept of any diſadvantageous 
Conditions of Peace, except what they did with Pore 
ſenna, and the Gauls call'd the Senones: To the firſt 
they were fain to give Hoſtages, upon condition, that 
they ſhould not make any Iron Work, except what was 
requiſite for Tilling the Ground, Of which ſhameful 
Peace, the Roman Hiſtorians have cautiouſly, avoided 
to ſpeak in their Writings. ' And the Gals were with-, 
in an Inch of having put a Period to the very Being of. 


Rome, if they had not been bought off with Money, 


to Raiſe the Siege of the Capitol, when reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity by Famine, For what is related, 
that Camillus coming up juſt at the time of the weigh- 
ing out of the Gold, drove the Gauli from the Capitol, 
ſome look upon as a Fabulous Relation, Upon. all 
other occaſions they always bore their publick 
Misfortunes with an extraordinary Conſtancy. For, 
notwithſtanding that Hannibal! in the ſecond Punick, 


* 
* 
- 
- 


War had reduced them to the laſt Extremity, yer 


there was not a word of Peace mentioned at Rome, 
And when their Generals by Claudius find Numantia 
had agree ro ſhameful Articles with the Enemies, 
they choſe rather to deliver up the Generals to the. 
Enemies, than to Rartifie the Treaty. In like man- 
ner they us d commonly to have bur a ſmall regard 
for, and rarely to redeem ſuch as ſurrender'd hens 
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yes to the Enemy, to teach thereby the Roman Sol- 
jers to expect no deliverance but from their own 
words. As this cuſtom oblig'd the Soldiers to fight 
ill the laſt; ſo did their Conſtancy ſtand them in great 
cad among other Nations. For he that ſhows him- 
elf once fearful of his Enemy, muſt expect to be at- 
acked by him, as often as opportunity preſents it 
f. 
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5. 14. Twill likewiſe be of uſe to touch a little the Reli- 


pon the Religion of the ancient Remans, which, tho 
rived from the Greeks, yet the Romans knew much 
errer how ro accommodate it to the advantage of 
eir State. | 
onſtant Rule at Rome, not to begin any publick Af- 
irs of Moment, without good Indications or Preſa- 
es: Betauſe that the event of things is commonly 
poſed to happen according to the approbation of the 
ods: And therefore ſuch as think themſelves aſſured 
the good Will of the Gods, undertake and effect 

ings with a greater Courage Theſe Auguriums or 
dications were commonly taken from Birds: 

Vhich is a very ancient Superſtition, taking its riſe 
om an Opinion of the Heathens, that the Gods hav- 
g their place of Reſidence immediately above the 
egion bf the Air, made uſe of the Creatures of the 
xt adjoyning Element for their Interpreters. More- 
er, theſe Indications were thought particularly uſe- 
|, becauſe they were at hand at all times, and the 
lotions and Chirping of the Birds might be vaniouſly 
erprered according to the Exigency of the Times; 
d the Affairs of rhe State: The cunning Augurs or 
oth-ſayets made uſe of theſe Predictions from the 
ighr of Birds, to inſpire the ignorant Multitude ei- 
er with Hope of Deſpair, Valour or Fear, accord- 
gas it feemd moſt ſuitable and convenient to the 
lick Affairs. And accordingly Cato rhe Elder; 
ho was an Augur himſelf, did nor ſtick to ſay ; He 
nder d how one Augur, meeting andther, could forbear 
hing, ſince their Science was built upon ſo ſlight a 
undation. What the Romans call'd Religion, was 
efly inſtituted for the benefit of the State, that 
reby they might the better be able to rule the Minds 
the People, according to the Conveniencies _ 
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Thus ir was from the very beginning . 
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liev'd or disbeliev'd of Divine Matters; or whether 
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Exigencies of the State, quite in another manner, tis 
the Chriſtian Religion does, which is inſtituted for 
the benefit of the Soul, and the future Happineſs of 
Mankind. For which Reaſon, there were no certain 
Heads or Articles of Religion among the Romans, 
whence the People might be inſtructed concerning the 
Being and Will of God, or how they ſhould regulate 
their Paiſions and Actions ſo as to pleaſe God: Bu 
all was wrap'd up in outward Ceremonies, vix. What 
ſort of Sacrifixes were ro be made, what Holidays and 

ublick Games were to be kept, Ec. For the reſt, the 
Priefts were unconcerned, as to what the People be- 


O pin 
fairs 
influe 


after this Life rhe Vertuous and Wicked were to ex. 

& Rewards according ro their reſpective Merir or 
2 or, whether the Souls periſt'd together 
with the Bodies For we ſee, that the Heathens have 
ſpoken very dubiouſſy concerning theſe Matters, and 
the wiſeſt of them have taken theſe things for Inven- 
tions calculated to keep the People in awe. But in 
their Ceremonies they were moſt exact, performing 
them with great Pomp and outward Show, and rare- 
ly admitting of the leaſt alteration to be made in the 
fame. All this was inſtituted to pleaſe the Humour 
of rhe Multitude, who are moſt moved with thoſe 
things, which dazle the Eyes, and ſtrike ſtrongly on 
the Senſes, With this view their Temples and Sacri- 
fices were not only extraordinary Magnificent, but 
the Prieſts alſo were choſen our of the moſt Noble Fa- 
milies, which ſery'd to raiſe the Veneration of the 
People, that commonly judge of the Value of things, 
according to the quality of ſuch as are 2 about 
them. But beſides this, there was another Myſtery 
in it: For, in regard they made ule of their Religionſiction 
only as an Inſtrument of State, ro make the People ad ina 
pliable to the Intentions of their Rulers ; it was by al 
means Neceſſary that ſuch Prieſts ſhould be made uſe 
of, as underſtood the Intereſt of the State, and fare inhere ig 
Perſon at the Helm of the Common-wealth. On rh 
contrary, if the meaner ſort had been employ'd a 
Prieſts, they might eaſily, out of Ambition, have 
with the aſſiſtance of the People, rais'd a Faction con 
rrary to the Governors, ſince the multitude common 
ly depends on thoſe of whoſe Sanctity they —_— 
pn 
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r, than Opinion; of elſe out of Ignorance of the publick Af: 
ed for ¶ fairs and the preſent Exigencies they might chance ro 
neſs of ¶ influence the eople in another manner, than was con- 
-ertain ¶ ſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of Affairs. A far- 
oman:, ¶ ther Motive, was; that upon this Lay, the Prieſts 
ing the W could not form a particular Eſtare in the Common- 
-gulate I wealth, and thereby either cauſe a miſchievous Divi- 
Bu fon, or elſe ſtrive to ger the Power into their own 


| What Hands, 


ys and | | 5 | 
ft, the 8. 15. After Rome had been govern d for Two 7% of 
ple be- Mhundred forty and two Years by Kings, another Form Kings; = 
vherher Hof Government was introduc'd, Sextus Tarquin, _ Erefion 
to ex- MCing f : OA © a. nate Of a new 
LY King's Son, having at that time raviſhd Lucretia. g, co. 


Vhether Junius Brutus had ſufficient Reaſon; upon geramènt. 


ogerher nis account, to expel the King, may very well ad- 
ns have nit of Diſpute. For on one fide the Fact was moſt 
5, and Wbominable, and of ſuch a nature, that a brave Man 
Inven- 


ould rather venture at any thing, than bear ſuch an 


But in front, And there ate a great many Examples, af 
forming rinces, who, to farisfie their brunſh Luſts, have 
2 iolared rhe Chaſtity of their Subjects Wives and 
e in the 


Daughters, and thereby loſt both their Lives and their 
towns. But on the other hand, it is to be conſider'd; 
hat a Fact, rho' never ſo Criminal, committed by a 
don, without the Knowledge and Conſent of his Fa- 
her, ought not to be prejudicial to the Father and Fa- 
ily; much leſs could it be a pretence to depoſe a 
ing from a Throne, which he lawfully poſſeſs'd ; 
ſpecially, fince ro take Vengeance of Critninals be- 
dngs only ro the King, and nor rb the Subjects. In- 
eed Brutus and Collatinis would have had Reaſon to 
Mylter/Bomplain, after the King had denied them juſt Satis- 
Religion ction for the Fact committed by his Son, or if he 
e Peopleſad in any way approv d of the ſame. But it is com- 
only obſet vd, that in Revolutions things are ſeldom 
made uleurry q according to the true Rules of Juſtice, And as 
nd ſate Wiſere is commonly ſome Injuſtice committed at the 
On tbeſhrſt Settlement of a new Form of Government; ſo 
ploy d ambition and Envy, cover d with ptetences of the 
n, have ults and Male-Adminiſtration of the Prince, are 
tion cone true Morives of Dethironing him. But not to in- 
common it further upon this, it is certain, that Kingly Go- 
have aſernment could not be durable at Rome: For ſuch 
Op: ws Staxes 
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States as are comprehended in one great City are more: 
fit for an Ariſtocratical or Democrat ical Form of Go- 
vernment ; whereas a Monarchy is fitteſt to be erect- 
ed in Kingdoms, where the Subjects are diſpers'd in 
a conſiderable Tract and Extent of Land. The true 
Reaſon of this is, That Mankind in general, politi- 
cally conſider d, is like wild unruly Creatures, ready 
upon all occaſions to ſhake off the Bridle of Civil Obe. 
dience, as often as matters do not ſuit with their Hu- 
mours. Beſides, ſuch Men cannot be kept in Obedi- 
ence without the afliſtance of other Men.“ From 
whence it may rationally be concluded, why a King, 
who commands only over one great populous City, 
is immediately in danger of loſing all, as ſoon as his 
Subjects are diſguſted at him, or anorher can inſinuate 
himſelf into their Favour, except he is fortify d witha 
ſtrong Guard of Foreigners, and a conſiderable Fort; 
though theſe Remedies are very odious, and often- 
times very uncertain. For when in ſuch a Govern- 
ment the Prince comes to be odious, the Hatred is 
quickly communicated to all his Subjects, as living 
cloſe together, and having conſequently an opportuni- 
ty of uniting themſelves eaſily againſt him, Bur where 
the Subjects of a Prince live at a diſtance from one 
mother, it is eaſy for him to keep ſo many of them 
inclin d to his fide, as are ſufficient ro ſuppreſs the mu- 
rinous Party. And for the ſame Reaſon, they are not 
ſo much to be fear d, as being not able ro meet ſo ſoon, 
and to unite themſelves in one Body, Bur it is more 
eſpecially very dangerous to command over Subject 
living in one place, of a fiery Temper, and exercisd 
in Arms. For common ſenſe tells us, that he who 
will controul another, ought to have more force than 
that other. In the mean while, this is moſt certain, 
that this alteration of the Government mainly contti- 
buted towards rhe encreaſe of Rome ; it being not cre- 
dible, that under the Monarchical Government it 
could have arrived to that Greatneſs ; partly, becauſe 
the Kings would have been oblig'd for their own Se- 
curity to ſuppreſs, in ſome meaſure, the Martial Spi- 
rit of their Citizens; partly, becauſe the Negligence 
or Incapacity of ſome Kings muſt needs have prov 
diſad vantageous to the Common-wealth. 
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F. 16. Above all, it is worth our Conſideration; by Reaſons 
a N Jette fall 
man Empire, which extended it gh 2 - 


what means the R 
ſelf over ſo conſiderable a part of the World, was de- Greatneſs, 
ſtroy d, and became a Prey to the Northern Nations, © 
after it had been broken by its on inteſtine Troubles. 
The Cauſes of which we will enquire into from 
their firſt beginning. The People of Rome, then, be- 
ing naturally of a fierce and Martial Spirit, and en- 
clos d together within the Walls of ene City, their 
Kings had no way left to ſecute their Obedience, but 
by gaining their Affections with the gentleneſs and 
moderation of their Government, ſince they had not 
ſufficient Power to balance the Forces of ſo vaſt a 
City. Accordingly, we find the firſt ſix Kings kept 
the People in Obedience, rather by their Clemency 
and gracious Government, than py Fear. But as 
ſoon as Tarquin the Proud began to oppreſs the Peo- 
le with new Impoſitions, and by that means alienate 
the Hearts of his Subjects from him; it was eaſe fer 
Brutus under prerext of the Fact committed upon Lu- 
cretia, to ſtir up the diſcontented People, and to ſhur 
the City Gares againſt the King. But as all ſudden , , , 
Changes of Government, that are brought about be- the Ro. 
fore things have been marurely confider'd, and all manconm.n 
Emergencies provided againſt, are commonly ac-"*24#v. 
company d with great Detects: So was this at Rome, 
where ſome things were admitted, and others left un- 
done; not ſo much becauſe they conduc'd to the ad- 
vantage and ſafety of the State, but becauſe the pre- 
ſent Juncture of Affairs would not- ſuffer them to be 
otherwiſe. There were alſo many Overſights com- 
mitted in the beginning, which left a · Gap open for 
future Evils and Troubles. It feems to be evident, 
that Brutus and his Aſſociates, after they had expell'd 
Tarquin, did intend to introduce an Ariſtocratical Form 
of Government: For it is ſcarce credible, that they 
being Noble-men, would, at the peril of their Lives, 
have expell'd Tarquin on purpoſe to ſubject themſelves 
to the Government of the common People: But be- 
cauſe no Wiſe Man is willing to exchange his preſent 
condition with another, without hopes of amendin 
the ſame ; Therefore the chief Authors of this Revo- 
lution were oblig d, not only to render the ·Kingly 


Government odious to the People, but alſo by Mild- 
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nels and Conceſſions to make the People in love with 
the new Government. For if the common People had 
not been made ſenſible of the Benefit they received 
from the Government of the Nobility, they might 
eaſily have open d the Gates again to Tarquin. 

on this Conſideration, Valerius Publicola, ſtrove to 
pleaſe and humour the People in many things, parti, 
cularly in lowering the Rods or Faſces (the Enſigns 
of Authority) before them, and allowing appeals to 
the People, as a tacir Confeſſion that the Supreme 
Power of Rome did belong to them. It was by al 
means requiſite, if the Noble-men did intend to main. 
rain the new acquird Authority, to have a particular 
care of theſe rwo things. Firſt, To rake heed that 
they did not exaſperate the common People with their 
Pride; And, Secondly, To find Means to maintain 
the poorer fort, that they might not be forced ro ſeek 
for Remedies againſt their Poverty and Debts by di. 
ſturbing the Publick. But neither of theſe were ſuf. 
ficiently regarded by the Nobility. There being at 
that time no written Laws at Rome, and the Nobility 
being in poſſeſſion of all publick Offices, Juſtice was 
oftentimes adminiſtred according ro Favour and Affe. 
Ction, the poorer ſort being often, though unjuſtly, 
oppreſſed by the more Powerful. And becauſe the 
Citizens were obliged to ſerve in the Wars at their 
own Charge at that time, when little Spoil was to be 
got, they were thereby miſerably exhauſted ; fo that 
the poor had no other Remedy left them but ro bor- 
row Money from the Richer ſort. Theſe uſed ſuch as 
were not able to {atisfie their Creditors in ſa barbarous 
2 manner, by Impriſoning, laying them in Chains, 
and other Cruelties, that the Commons, quite put in- 
ro Deſpair, unanimouſly retired out of the City; 
neither could they be perſwaded to return, before the 
Senate had agreed to conſtitute Magiſtrates, called 
Tribunes of the People, who were to protect the Com- 
mons, and ſcreen them from the Power of the Nobi- 


Irty. 
$. 17. This was the Original and Cauſe of the 


of rhe Nobility, and the other of the common People: 
The continual Jealoufies of which did afterwards mi- 
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nifter perpetual Fewel for Civil Diſſentions. It ſeem'd 
at firſt ſight bur equirtableand of no great conſequence, 
that the Commons might have for their Heads ſome, 
who could upon all occaſions protect them from the 
Oppreſſion of the Nobility: But in this the Nobles 
did commit a grand Errour, that they allowed to the 
common People, which made the major part of the 
City, a protection independant of the Senate; mak- 


ing thereby the Body af the Common-wealth as it 


were double-headed. For the Tribunes, {purrd on 
by Ambition, and rhe Hatred, which «s common in 


the Plebeians, againſt the Nobility, were not ſatisfied The ERH. 
their Protection to the People againſt?! the Tri- 


with affording 
the Inſults of the Nobiliry; but were always endea- 
youring to be equal in Power with the Senate, and 
even to Inſuk it upon occaſion. And Firſt of all, by 


their continual Conteſts they obtained a Priviledge for 


the Commons to intermarry with rhe Nobles; Af- 
terwards they forced the Nobility to conſent that 
one of the Conſuls ſnould be choſen out of the Com- 
monalty. They took upon themſelves the Power of 
a Negative Voice, ſo as that no Decree of the Senate 
could paſs into a Law without their conſent: Nay 
they went further, and pretended, withour the con- 
{ent of the Senate, ro make Laws, and to exerciſe the 
other Acts of Sovereign Authority. The Senate, tis 
true, to divert and employ the People, continually 
engag d them in one War or another, that they might 
not have leiſure to contrive any thing againſt the Go- 
vernment. This, though it did very well for a while, 
and the Power and Territories of Rome were mighti- 
ly thereby encreaſed, yet did ariſe from thence ſome 
other Inconveniences, which did not a little contri- 
bute towards the indiſpoſition of the State. For where- 
as the conquer d Lands ought to have been given to 
rhe poorer fort of the People, by which means the 
Ciry would have been freed from a great many needy 
Citizens; the Nobles, under pretence of Farming the 
ſame, took them into their own Poſſeſſion; and what 
with theſe Revenues, and the great Booty which fell 
in the Wars almoſt all to their ſhare,as being Comman- 
ders in Chief, the Riches of the Nobles increaſed pro- 
digiouſly; whereas a great many of the Plebeians had 
icarce wherewithal to maintain themſelves. The 
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Commonalty being for theſe Reaſons extreamly di. 
ſatisfied with the Senate, there were not wanting ſome 
of the Nobility, and others, of an ambitious Spirit, 
who having taken diſtaſte at ſome Tranſactions of the 
Senate, did, under pretence of maintaining the 
Liberties of the People, make a conſiderable Party 
among them, though, in effect, their chief aim was, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Plebeians, to carry on their 
ambitious Deſigns. Thoſe being by force oppoſed by 
the Senate, it came quickly to a Civil War, and they 
ſneath d their Swords in each other's Bowels. 


Citizens too $. 18. In the mean time, partly by the vaſt In- 


erf, 


creaſe of the Roman Empire, partly by the Inad verten- 
cy of the Senate, another Evil had taken root, viz. 
That vaſt and rich Provincgs, together with great Ar- 
mies, were commirred zo i Government of ſome of 
the Roman Citizens, and that for ſeveral Years. From 
which, as it created in them an averſion to a private 
Life, ſo it gave em an opportunity to have whole At- 
mies at their Devotion. It is not ad viſeable for any 
State whatſoe ver to let any of its Citizens mount to 
that degree of Power. For he that has a potent Army 
at his Devotion, will ſcarce be able to reſiſt the temp- 
ration, but will be apt to attempt ro make himſelf 
Sovereign. It is evident, that the Ambition and great 
Power of Marius, Sylla;, Pompey and Cæſar f ur d 
them on, by Inteſtine Wars, to ſuppreſs the Liberty 
of their Native Country; and after Rome was ſnatter- 
ed, to introduce a new form of Governmenr, There 
was ſcarce any remedy left againſt this Evil, after the 
Citizens had once laid aſide rhe reſpect due to the Se- 
nate and the Laws, and the Soldiers had taſted the 
Sweets of the Booty got by Civil Commotions From 
thence it was, that this Common- wealth, when juſt 
arrived to the pitch of its Greatneſs, did of necetfiry 
ſlip into the worſt ſort of Monarchies, where the Army 


Toe Conflit exercis d Sovereign Authority. Auguſtus was the 


tion of the. 
Roman Mo. 
urch. 


firſt Founder of this Monarchy, which he by his wiſe 
and long Reign, : ſeem'd to have eſtabliſh'd pretty 
well: And truly this new introduc'd form of Govern- 
ment, did for a while promiſe. very fair, fince Auguſius 
aſſumed only the Title of Prince, and maintaining the 
Senate and the reſt of the great Officers in their Stati- 
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dif- ons, took upon himſelf no more than the adminiſtra- 
"me tion of Military Affairs. Bur in effect, this Monar- 
irit, chy was not founded ſo much upon the conſent of the 
the Senare and People, as upon the Power of the Soldiery, 
the by whoſe afliftance it was introduc'd and maintain d. 
arty And becaule rhe ancient Nobility could not brook ro 
vas, be commanded by one ſingle Perſon, and was always 
heir for recovering its former Liberty, the Emperours left 
i by no Stone unturn'd either ro diminiſh, or quite to ex- 
hey WM tinguiſh the Splendour of the ancient Nobility ; fo 
| that within the ſpace of 200 Years very few were 
lefr; and their room was ſupplied with new Favou- 
In-W rites of rhe Emperours, who were willing ro ſubmir 
ten- themſelves to their Commands. 
Vit, | 
Ar- S. 19, But the inſtability and tottering State of /he Roman 
e of this Monarchy, was owing to the Army: For as ſoon _ cn 5 
rom as the Soldiers had once learn this Secret, that they of a long 


vate being the Supporters of the Monarchy, could diſpoſe-otinuances 


Ar- of the Empire at Pleaſure, and that the Senate and 
any People were now empty Names; not only the Empe- 
t to rours were oblig'd with double Pay and great Preſents 
rmy to purchaſe their Favour; but they alſo began to kill 
m ſuch Emperours as they did nor like, and to fill up 
aſelf their room with ſuch as could obrain their Favour. 
reat And in regard one Army claim'd the ſame Prerogarive 
ur d as well as the other, not only the Pretorian Bands 
erty that guarded the Perſon of the Emperor, bur the other 
tter- Armies, . which were poſted on the Frontiers, preſum'd 
here upon the like Inſolence. Hence came nothing but 
the Miſery and Confuſion in the Roman Empire, the Life 
Se- ¶ of each Emperour depending on the Will of the cove- 

the tous and unruly Soldiers, ſo that no Emperour was 
rom ſure to leave the Empire to his Poſterity. Oftentimes 
juſt the braveſt Princes were murther'd, and in their room 
lity others ſet up of the meaneſt Rank and Capacity. Of- 
rmy tentimes two or more were declared Emperours, who 

the uſed to make horrid ſlaughters among the Citizens in 
wiſe | deciding their Titles to the Empire. And this was 
retty the Reaſon why not only very few of the ancient 
ern- | Emperours died a natural Death, but even the Power 
of this vaſt Empire, was impair'd to that degree by 
g the Þ theſe inteſtine Wars, that it appear'd no otherwiſe 
tati- 


than as a Body without irs Nerves, Conſtantine the 
ek 4 fd e 


Great 
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Great did alſo haſty its fall, when he transferr'd the 
Imperial Court from Rome to Conſtantinople, and ſent 
away the Vererane Legions which guarded the Fron- 
tiers of rhe Empire, along the Danube and the Rhene, 
to the Eaſtern Parts; upon which the Weſtern Pro- 
vinces, deſtitute of their Guards, became a prey to 
other Nations. Beſides this, Theodoſius divided the 
Empire betwixt his two Sons, giving to Arcadius the 
Eaſtern, to Honorius the Weſtern parts; which diviſion 
did not a little contribute towards the deſtruction of 
the Empire. The Me'eſtern parts became a prey to the 
Germansand Gothe, who abour that time came in pro- 
digious numbers, to change their poor Habitations 
for rhe pleaſant and rich Provinces of the Romans, 
England the Romans left of their own accord, as be- 
ing not in a capacity to defend it againſt the Scots, 
and having occaſion for their Troops to defend France, 
Spain fell to the ſhare of the Weſt Gotha. The Van- 
dali ſettled themſelves in Africa. The Goths, Burgun- 
dians and Francks divided France betwixt them. Rha- 
ria and Noricum were conquer'd by the Suevians and 
Bavarieans, A great part of Pannonia and Illyricum 
was poſſeſſed by the Huns. The Goths ſettled a King- 
dom in Ita/y, and did not think Rome, rhe Miſtreſs of 
the World, worthy to be made the place of Reſidence 
of the Gorhich Kings. 


The 'mperial S. 20. Though the Weſtern parts of the Roman 


— ca Empire fell to the thare of Foreign Nations, yet the 
antinopic. 


Faſtern Provinces, the Capital City of which was Con- 
ſtantinople, continued untouch'd for a great many 
hundred Years after. Bur this Eaſtern Empire was 
neither in Power nor Splendour to be compar'd to the 
Ancient Roman Empire. And Agathias the Vth. ſays, 


That whereas heretofore the Roman Forces conſiſted of 


645000 Men, the ſame did amount in the times of ju- 
ſtinian ſcarce to 150000, "Tis true, under the Reign 
ot this Iuſtinian, the Empire began to recover ſome- 
thing of its former Power, Beliſarius having deſtroy'd 
the Empire of the Vandals in Africa, as Narſes did 
hat of the Goths in Italy, theſe Nations being then 
infeebled by Effeminacy, and overcome with the de- 
licicuſneſs of a plentiful Country, and a temperate 
Climate: Yerdid it again decreaſe by degrees, => 
neigh: 
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neighbouring Nations taking away, ſome one piece, 
ſome another: Nay the Emperours were partly 
in fault themſelves, ſome of them being ſunk in 
Pleaſures, and grown quite effeminate; others in- 
volv'd in continual Diviſions, and deſtroying each 
other. One part was ſubdu'd by the Bulgarians. 
The Saracens conquer d Syria, Paleſtine, Egypt, Cilicia, 
and other neighbouring Countries, and ravaging the 
reſt, beſieged Conſtantinople; which City was once 
taken by Count Baldwin of Flanders, bur his Forces 
were obliged to quit it not long after. The City al- 
ſo of Trebiſond, with the neighbouring Countries, 
withdrawing from the reſt of the Empire, ſet up an 
Emperour of their own. Ar laſt rhe Turks entirely 
ſunk this Empire, for they not only conquer'd moſt 
of the Proyinces of the Saracens, but after that ſwal- 
low'd up the Remnants of the Eaſtern Empire of Con- 

antinople, Greece having before withdrawn it ſelf 
from rhe Obedience of rhe Emperours, was govern'd 
by irs own petty Princes ; making, thereby, the Con- 
queſt of the Turks over them the caſter ; till, ar laſt, 
the City of Conjtantinople, being taken by Storm by 
the Turks, was afterwards made the place of Reſi- 4e 1433. 
dence of the Ottoman Emperors. 
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Of the Ring dom of SPAIN. 


Pain was in ancient Times divided into a great rhe ancic:;s 
many States, independent of one another, which State of 

was at that time the condition of moſt other Countties Pam. 
of Europe. But, this multiplicity or partition of Prin- 
cipalities, expos d this otherwiſe War- like Nation to 
the inroads of Foreign Enemies. To this may be 
added, That the Spaniards had but few good and ex- 
perienced Generals, under whoſe Conduct they mighr 
eaſily have reſiſted the Power of their Enemies, For 
not to mention how the Celrs pals'd qut of Gaul * 
e 
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the next adjacent parts of Spain, who being mixt with 
the Iberians, were from thence- forward called Celti- 


: berians ; neither how the Rhodrans built Roſes, the Ci. 
tizens of Zante Saguntum, the Phænicians Cadiz, Ma- 
laga and other Cities; the Carthaginians, above all 
the reſt, immediately after the firſt Punick War with 
che Romans, began to conquer a great part of Spain, 
And for this Reaſon, in the ſecond Punick War, the 


Romans ſent their Forces into Spain, where they 


fought ſo long with the Carthaginians, till at laſt, 


Scipio, afterwards firnam'd the African, made a great 
part of it a Roman Province; the other parts were ſub- 
du'd by degrees, till at laſt Auguſtus entirely ſubduing 
the Cantabrians, who livid next to the Pyrenean 
Mounrairis, joined all Spain to rhe Roman Empire, 
under the protection of which it was peaceably go- 
vern d for a conſiderable time, except that the Spani- 


aArds now and then were ſuck' d in by the Eddy of the 


Civil Wars of the People of Rome. 


§. 2. But the Weſtemr parts of the Roman Empire 
declining, the Vandals, Suevians, Alani and Silingi 
made an Inrode into Spain, and after many bloody 
Barrels fought, divided it between them; which Con- 
queſts nevertheleſs they did not enjoy long; for the 
Vandals paſſing over into Africa, the Alani were quite 
routed by the Suevians, who, having alſo ſubdu'd the 
Silingi, were in a fair way of besoming Maſters of all 
Spain, if they had not been prevented by the Me 
Got ha. But the Goths, after they had undgr the Con- 
duct of their King Alarick, ranſack d Italy, and Rome 


ir ſelt, ſettled themſelves upon the adjoining Confines 


of Spain and France, in the Reign of King Athaulpus, 
making N:rbonne the Seat of their Kings, who at firſt 
had under their Juriſdiction Catalonia and Languedock, 
but ſoon after extended their Power over Spain. A- 
mong theſe King Euric was particularly renown'd, 
wha took from the Romans all the other Provinces of 
Spain, excepr Gallicia, which remained under the 
Power of the Suevians. He alſo conquer'd ſeveral Pro- 
vinces in France. But Clodoveus, King of the Franks, 
having defeared Alaric the Son of Euric, retook from 
the Goths, what they had conquer'd before in France. 
Under the Reign of Agila and Athanagildus, the Ro- 
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= of the Vandals, rerook part of Spain; but were diſ- | 
- poſſeſs d of moſt of it, under the Reign of Levigilds, WG Be” 
7 who likewiſe extirpated rhe Suevians in Gallicin. 
All Under the Reign of his Son Recaredw, the Empire of 

ich | the Goh was arriv'd to its higheſt pitch of greatneſs, 

9 as comprehending not only ſome neighbouring Pro- 

the vinces of France, and a part of Mauritania, bur alſo- 

wn all Spain, except a {mall part poſſeſs d as yer by the 

4 Romans; of which they were afterwards diflodged 

as by King Suinthila. King Wamba ſubdu'd the 515. 
Ab. Rebels in France with great ſucceſs, and bear 77. 

* the Fleet of the Saracens, who much infeſted thoſe 

5 . Seas; but under Mitixa the Gothick Empire began 

Ft to decline from their ancient Valour, the Goths being Th. Run 
* much degenerated; and under the Reign of Roderic the Inn of 
on it was quite extinguiſh'd. The King himſelf contri- mn 
th buted greatly to irs ſudden downfal ; for having ra- 
"_ viſh'd a certain Court Lady call'd Cava, the Daughter 

of Count Julian, Governour of that of Mauri- 

: tania or Barbary, which belong'd to the Goths, and of 

how: that Tract of Spain which lies near the Streights of 

hs Gibraltar; he, in reſentment of this Affront, firſt 

41 ſtirr d up a great many of the King's Subjects againſt 

hs him, and afterwards perſwaded the Saracens to paſs 

ny our of Africa over into Spain. Thele to try their For- 

_ rune, firſt paſs'd over with a ſmall number, bur quick- 

N 1 ly encreaſing by continual Supplies of Men ſent from 

_ home, they cafily defeated King Roderic's raw and 513. 
is undiſciplin d Troops. After this Succeſs the traito- 

1 rous Julian, underſtanding that Koderic intended to 

1 bring into the Field the whole Forces of his Kingdom, 

* which conſiſted of 100000 Men, brought more Sara- 

41 cens over into Spain, who being joined with the reſt, 

r did in a moſt memorable Battel intirely rout that nu- 

1 merous Multitude of undiſciplin d and ill arm'd Sol- 

wy diers, who were ſurpriz'd ro fee one of their own 

4 6 Party call d Oppas, with the Troops under his Com- 
ps mand, go over to the Enemy, and fall upon them, in 
Y f conjunction with the Forces of Fulian. Thus it was, 

778 that their Empire ſunk, for in this one Battel fell the 

"ks, whole Power and Splendour of the Gothe, which had 
om | been famous in Spain for three hundred Years; Ro- 
* deric himſelf being Kkilld in the Fight, fo that the 


nans 
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Goths being without a Head were quite diſpers'd, and 
all the great Cities, partly by force of Arms, partly 
upon Articles, fell into the Hands of the Enemy with- 
in the ſpace of three Years. Only Aſturia, Biſcay, 
part of Galicia, and ſome Countries adjacent to the 
Pyrenean Mountains, remain'd under the Goths, ra- 
ther, becauſe the Enemies did nor think it worth their 
while to diſlodge them of thoſe mountainous, uncul- 
tivated and craggy places, than that the Goth truſted 
to their own Strength to defend themſelves againſt 
them. Theſe parrs 71 likewiſe a Sanctuary to 
ſuch Chriſtians as had eſcap'd the Sword of the Ene- 
my. But all the reſt of Spain was inhabited by rhe 
Saracens and Jews. 


ö. 3. The firſt that attempted ro Reſcue Spain 
from this Tyranny, was Pelagius, who (as twas aid) 
was deſcended from the Race of the Gothick Kings, 
This Man being choſen King, rally'd the ſorry re- 
mains of the unfortunate Nation; and having drawn 
together an Army, obtained a ſignal Victory over the 
Moors ; and in the mean while that the Saracens were 
weakening their Strength in France, took from them 
the City 
who ſucceeded him, did nothing worth mentioning. 
Bur Alfonſo the Catholic re- took ſeveral Places from 
the Moors, and reigned till the Year 757. His Son 
Froila, in imitation of the Father Valiantly defended 
his Kingdom, vanquiſhing the Moors in a great Battel. 
He died in the Year 768. Bur his Succeſſor Aurelius 
made a ſhameful Peace with the Moors, by vertue of 
which he was oblig'd ro give them a yearly Tribute of 
a certain number of Virgins. He died in the Year 
774. In like manner, his Succeſſor Silo, did no me- 
morable Action, and died in the Year 783. After 
him reigned Alfonſo the Son of Froila, whom Mau- 
regatus ourted of his Kingdom; and to fix himſelf on 
his new purchas'd Throne, implor'd the Aid of the 
Moors, promiſing them a yearly Tribute of 30 Noble 
Virgins, and as many Girles of a mean Extraction. He 
died in the Year 788. His Succeſſor Veremundus did 
nothing Praiſe-worthy, except that he reſtor'd 4!fonſe, 
ſurnamed the Chaſte from Exile; who refuſing to pay the 


ſcandalous Tribute of the Virgins to the Moors, gave 


them 


of Leon, and ſeveral others. His Son Favila, 
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them ſeveral ſignal Defeats: But having no Children, 
he made an agreement with Charles the Great, that he 
ſhould aſſiſt him in driving the Moors out of Spain ; 
in recompence of which, he was to be his Heir in the 
Kingdom of Spain. In purſuance of this Treaty, he ſent 
his Son Bernard with a puiſſant Army into Spain, but 
the Spaniards not liking the Contract, as being not 
willing to be under the command of the French, made 
an Inſurrection, and falling upon the French near Ron- 
ceraux, juſt as they were entring into Spain, entirely 
routed them; in which Battel the Famous Rowland 
was ſlain, Thus ir is related by the _ Hiſtori- 
ans, but the French do not agree with them in the Re- 
lation. Alfonſo died in the Year 844, whoſe Succeſſor Ramirus. 
Ramirus moſt gloriouſly uſner d in the Spaniſh Liberty. 
For the Moors demanding the Tribute according to the 
agreement made with Mauregatus, he defeated them 
in a bloody Barrel, but could take but few of their 
ſtrong Holds, being diverted partly by inteſtine Com- 
motions, partly by an Inroad the Normans made up- 
on him. He died in the Year $51. After him ſuc- 
ceeded his Son Ordonius, who reigned with great ap- Ordoaius II 
plauſe, and was celebrared for his Valour and Mode- 
ration; He obrained a Victory over the Moors, and 
took ſome of their ſtrong Holds. He died in the Year | 
862; and his Son and Succeſſor Alfonſo, ſurnamed Alfonſo 111, 
the Great, fortunately overcame the Rebels at home, 
and the Moors abroad, Bur by laying roo heavy Im- 
poſitions upon the People, he drew the hatred of a 
great many upon himſelf, and was thereupon dethron- 
ed by his Son Garſias. This King with Valour and Gargas. 
Succeſs attack d the Moors, but dy d ſoon after. His ' 910, 
Brother Ordoxius II. was likewiſe Victorious againſt 93. 
the Moors, transferring the Seat of the Spaniſh Kings 
from Oviedo to Leon. He died in the Year 923. But 
beſides this Kingdom of Oviedo, there were ſeveral 
other Soveraignries in Spain. For Garſia Semenus ,, %%, 
erected a new Kingdom in Navarre ; and Aznar, Son ofthe Mi 
of Eudo, Duke of Aquitain, having taken ſeveral dons of Na- 
places from the Moors, took upon himſelf, with the LEE 2 
conſent of the before-menrion'd Garſias, the Title of 
Earl of Arragon. Lew alſo, Son of Charles the Great, 
taking Barcelona , conſtirured a Governour there, 


whoſe Name was Bernard, a French-man, from whom 
deſ- 
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manner ſeveral Earls or Governours of Old Caſtile; 


Froila II. 


Alfonſo Iv. 


Ramirus II. 


$31. 


Ordoniuclll. 
Sanctus, 


553. 


965. 


Ramiruz III. 


$57. 


Vercmundll, 
$92. 
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deſcended the Earls of Catalonia. About the time 
of the above mention'd Kings, there were in like 


who acknowledg'd the foreſaid Kings for their Sove- 
reighs; Thele Earls being once fuſpected by King 
Ordonius, he call'd them together; who appearing, 
wete all killd by his Order. Wherefote the Old 
Caſtilians, under the Reign of his Son Frozla, a cruel 
Tyrant, ſeparating from the Kingdom of Leon, choſe 
rwo Governours, under the Name of Fudges, who 
were to adminiſter al! Civil and Military Affairs. 
But this Form of Governmenr did not laſt long among 
them. 


F. 4. After the Death of Foila, Alphonſo the IVth. 
obtained the Kingdom; under whole Reign Ferdi- 
nand Gonſalvo, Earl of Caſtile, perform'd great things 
borh againſt the Moors, and againſt Santtius Abarca; 
and his Son Ga ſias, Kings of Navarre, whom he van- 
quiſh'd. But A/phonſo himſelf being unfir ro govern 
the Kingdom, ſurrendred it ro his Brother Ramirus ; 
who, with the aſſiſtance of the before-menrion'd 
Ferdinand, beat the Moors in ſeveral places. He died 
in the Year 950, and was fucceeded by his Son Or- 
donius, a valiant Prince, who did not Reign long; 
leaving the Kingdom to his Brother Sanct ius Craſſus; 
This Sanctius was dethrond by Ordonius, ſurnam'd 
the Wicked; but Ordonius in his turn, was in like 
manner diſpoſſeſſed of the Throne by the help of the 
Moors. It is ſaid, that by certain Articles made be- 
twixt Sanctius and Ferdinand, Earl of Caſtile, it was 
agreed, that Caſtile, after that time, ſhou'd not be 
oblig'd ro acknowledge any dependance on the Kings 
of Leen, He was ſucceeded by Ramirus, who, in his 
Minority, was under Womens Tuition ; and when 
grown up, provd very uſeleſs to the Publick. For 
under his Reign, partly by Civil Commotions, part- 
ly by Inroads made by the Moors, the Kingdom was 
conſiderably weakned, and in great danger of loſing 
more, ſeveral places being taken from the Chriſtians. 
Under Veremund II. alſo, the Moors did confiderable 
miſchief in thoſe parts, raking and plundering, be- 
ſidesa great many others, the City of Leon ; ro which 
Misfortunes the Civil Commotions did greatly 2 

tribute. 
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ribure, But at laſt Veremund entring into a Conſe- 
eracy with the King of Navarre, and Garſia Earl of 

a/tile, forc'd the Moors out of his Kingdom. To 

itn ſucceeded his Son Alphonſo V. under whoſe Reign Alfonſo v. | 
here were great inteſtine Commotions in Caſtile, by 999. | 
errue of which the Moors were encourag d to attack 
t with ſuch vigour, that they overthrew Garſias, and 
ook him Priſoner ; whoſe Son Sanctius reveng'd him- 
elf afrerwards upon the Moors, After this, great Diſ- | 
ntions being ariſen among the Moors, their Empire 

as divided into ſeveral parts, each Governour of a a 
rovince aſſuming the Name of King. Alphonſo was 
ucceeded by his Son Veremund III. under whoſeſ row 

Kcign there happen d a great Revolution in Spain; 

vr Garſias, Earl of Caſtile, being upon the point of be- 

g marry'd to the King's Siſter at Leon, was there 


as = 
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| 
ds arbarouſly murther'd by ſome of his Vaſſals. Caſtile i 
% Pereupon falling ro Sanctiu, King of Navarre, who | 
a ad marry'd the Siſter of Carſia, he took upon him 
' e Title of King of Caſtile, This San8ius, ſurnamed Ct made | 
2 ; ſijor, wag'd War with Veremund, who had no Chil- * | 


ren, taking from him, by force of Arms, a conſide- | 
able part of the Kingdom. Whereupon a Peace was 4 
included, by which it was agreed, that Sanus | 
ould keep what he had taken before; but, that his 


5 4 on Ferdinand ſhould Marry San#ia, the Siſter of 

2 remund, ſhe being Heireſs to her Brother, and to 

* ccecd him in the Kingdom of Leon. In this manner 

* Leon, Navarre, and Caſtile, united in one Houſe: | 
as ut in the mean time while Sanctius Major was in thefts 11. | 

I eld againſt rhe Moors, a great Diſaſter happen d at — 

71 Exe. He had particularly recommended to the care | 

1 his Queen a very fine Horſe, which Garſia, her | 

h = deſt Son, had a mind to have, and would have ob- | 

For Id ir from his Mother, if the Maſter of the Horſe 


d not oppos d it, telling them, Thar his Father 
art Fould be mightily diſpleas'd at it. The Denial 
( rought ſo upon the Son, that he accus'd his Mother 
| g committing Adultery with the Mafter of the Horſe. 
able Ne matter being examin'd, the King's natural Son 
be. Put, proflerd to juſtifie the Innocence of the 
nich Nen in a Duel with Gaia; and the King being 

uch perplex d and at a loſs what to reſolve upon, à 
Pet did at laſt enforce the Confeſſion of the Calum- 
Inte; — D h - ny 
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ny eaſt upon the Queen from Garſis ; whereiipon Gaji. 


ſia was declar d incapable of ſucceeding his Father in 
Caſtile, which deſcended to him by the right of his 
Mother; and Ramirus obtain'd the Succeſſion to the 
Kingdom of Arragon as a recompence of his Fidelity, 
This San#ius Major died in the Year 1033. 


$ 5. All the Provinces of Spain, poſſeſs d by the 
Chriftians,being thus join'd in one Houſe, it ſeem d an 
eaſie matter to root out the Moors divided among 
themſelves, and ro reſtore Spain to irs former 
State, if the Provinces had but continued under one 
Head. Bur the Diviſion made by Sanctius Major oc- 
caſion d moſt bloody and pernicious Wars This 
Sanctius had four Sons: To the Eldeſt, Garſias, he 
left Navarre and Biſcay; to Ferdinand, Caſtile ; to 
Gonſalvo, Suprarbe and Ripagorſa ; and to Ramirw his 
natural Son, Arragon ; giving to each of them the Ti- 
tle of King. Theſe being all ambitious to be equi 
in Power and Greatneſs to their Father, and thinking 
their Bounds too narrow, fell quickly together by the 
Ears. For whilſt Garſias was gone in Pilgrimage to 
Rome, Ramirus endeavour'd to make himſelf Maſter 
Navarre ; but the ether returning home, drove him 
out of Arragon. There aroſe alſo a War betwixt Fer 


the Great, dinand of Caſtile, and his Brother-in-law Veremund 


1038. 


tog. 


1053. Gaxſia was ſlain in a Battel. By his Death Rami 


Sanctius III. 


1057. 


King of Leon; wherein the latter being ſlain in Bartte|, 
Ferdinand became Maſter of Leon, which indeed did by 
right of Succeſſion belong to him. He took alſo from 
the Moors a great part of Portugal. After the Deatl 
of Gonſalvo, the third Son of Sancti Major, Ramiri, 
made himſelf Maſter of his Territories; and at the 
ſame time attempted to recover, by force of Arms 
Arragon from the King of Navarre. Not long after 
Ferdinand of Caſtile, and Garſias of Navarre, wag 
War together, abour a certain Tract of Ground, and 


got an opportunity of recovering Arragon. Ar lall 
Ferdinand, ſurnamed the Great, died in the Year 1065 
dividing the Empire, to the great detriment of Spain 
among his three Sons, e eldeſt, Sanct ius, hat 
Caſtile; Alfonſo, Leon; Garſias, Gallicia, and a p 
of Portugal; with the Titles of Kings. Sanctius was 
ed War with Ramiru of Arragon, whom he * " 
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Pſa from the Moors. 
detwixt Arragon and Caſtile. Afrerwards Alfonſo of 1122, 


ft Arragon being flain in a Battel fought with the 
Moors, and leaving no Children behind him, thoſe of 


Hiftory of S PAIN. 
Bartel, but was beaten back again by Santtius, Son of 
Ramirus, and King of Navarre. Afterwards, having 
driven Alfonſo out of his Territories, and taken Gas 
Priſoner, he took poſſeſſion of the Territories belong- 
ing to his Brothers, but was lain in the Siege of Ca- 
mora, Which City he endeavour'd to take from his 
Siſter, Then Alfonſo his Brother, who had hitherto Alfonſo yr, 
dwelt with the Mooriſh King of Toledo, made himſelf 73. 
Maſter of Caſtile and Leon: And took from the 
Moors, beſides ſome other Places, the City of Toledo, 
which was in thoſe days eſteem'd impregnable. Bur 1063. 
the Moors in Spain having receiv treſh Re-inforce- 
ments out of Africa, got new Courage, and falling 
upon the Chriſtians, defeated them in two Barrels; bur 
Aifonſo got an entire Victory over them, and obliged 
the Mooriſh King of Corduba to pay him a yearly Tri- 
bute. Nevertheleſs, he was afrerwards beaten in a 
Barrel fought with the Moors, where he loſt his only 
Son, Sanctius, whoſe Death he reveng'd ſoon after 
upon them. He died in the Year 1109. Urraca his 112%. vi 
Daughter was Heireſs to the Kingdom, ſhe being 
Married to A/fonſo King of Arragon ; which Marriage, 
under pretence of too near a Conſanguinity, and 
Adultery committed by the Queen, was afterwards 
diffolved. But, Alfonſo pretending {till to keep Caſtile 


35 


as the Dowry of the Queen, it cauſed great inteſtine 
Wars and Diviſions, 
by Raymond of Burgundy, her firſt Husband, who had 


For Alfonſo VIII. Son of Urraca alfonſoyllI, 


ome out of France to aſſiſt her Father in the Wars 


againſt the Moors, was proclaim'd King of Caſtile, in 1118. 


he mean while that Alfonſo of Arragon was buſied in 
aking, beſides ſome other Places, the City of Sara- 
Ar laſt a Peace was concluded 


«/tile made War againſt the Moors with great Succeſs, 


aking from them divers Places of Note, Bur Alfonſo 1134 


avarre Choſe for their King, Garfias, who was of the 


Race of their former Kings: But the Arragonians 


onferr'd the Crown upon Ramirus, Brother to the 


leceaſed King, who had formerly been a Monk. Al- 
'nſo of Caſtile, in oppoſition to both, pretending to 
avea Right ro theſe Kingdoms conquer'd a great part 


D 2 0 
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of them, cauſing himſelf, with the conſent of Pope In- throu 
nocent II. who was ſuppoſed to do it in ſpite to the and i 
German Emperours, to be proclaimed Emperour of Chain 
Spain. Bur this difference was likewiſe compos'd ar was te 
laſt, it being agreed rhat Ramirus ſhould give His only MW ty of 
1137. Daughter, together with the Kingdom, to Raymond . 
Earl of Barcelona, by which means Catalonia and Ar- him h 
_— were United, Then Alfonſo entring into a Con- Diſtur 
federacy with the Kings of Navarre and Arragon, At- in the 
tack d the Moors again, and took from them the City MW Blanc/ 
of Almeria, which in thoſe days was a great Sea-pont MW 2: us, 
and Harbour for Privateers. Raymond took from the WW marrie 
Moors Torteſa, Lerida, and other ſtrong Holds. A/- ſcende. 
fonſo died in the Year 1157. Heirs : 
reigner 
Sanctius Iv. 8 6. The ſame Alfonſo (though Spain had ſuffered © Sirnam 
fufficiently before by its being divided into ſo many ſpeed i 
Governments) left to his Son Sanctius, Caſtile; and to ¶ could | 
Ferdinand, Leon and Gallicia. Sanctius, who did no- the diff 
thing remarkable, except that he beat twice thoſe of MW by his 
Alfonſo 1x, Navarre, died in the Year 1158, leaving his Son AIT is rel: 
fonſo IX. a Child of four years of Age. During the diſter, : 
time of his Minority, there were great Diſturbances in ¶ ſputed Z 
Caſtile, occaſion'd partly by the Diviſions among the ¶ that the 
Nobility, partly by the Wars with Ferdinando of Leon, void, ar 
and Sanctius of N.varre, who took ſeveral Places near in 
from the Caftilians Bur coming to his riper Years, {WC4/:/e v 
he extricated himſelf, though not without great diffi- the Moc 
culty, our of thoſe Troubles, In the War againſt the ¶ mes © 
Moors, which all the oy Kings were moſt intem ear 12 
upon, he ſuffered extreamly ; ſo that he was obligd Near 12 
ro make a Truce with them, becauſe the Kings ofÞkhe Vea 
Navarre and Leon at the ſame time fell upon him, At ther pla 
laſt there was a Confederacy made betwixt theſe Year 
Kings, with a certain agreement, how ſuch Places the Y 
ſhould be diſpoſed of as ſhould be taken from the Frotectic 
Moors. Accordingly, in the Year 1210, a moſt Me- the great 
morable Expedition was undertaken againſt the Mooaking I 
in which were a great many Foreigners, that camecd in tl 

to Signalize themſelves; but many of them being 
ſoon tired our, returned home. Ar that time way S. 7. 
fought the famous Battel of Loſz, where 200000P! inteſtit 
Moors being ſlain, they loſt all their Strength. Idas famo 
this Battel Sunctius King of Navarre, broke firliicat Skil 
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through a Chain which ſurrounded the — ay Amy, 
and in memory of rhe Action he afrerwards bore a 
Chain with an Emerald in his Shield. In this War 
was taken from the Moors beſides other Places, the Ci- 
ty of Calatrava, and the King of. Leon took Alcanta- 
14. Alfonſo died in the Year 1214, leaving behind 
him his Son Henry, whoſe Minority occaſion'd great Henry. 
Diſturbances in the Kingdom; he died without Iſſue 

in the Year 1217. He had two Siſters, the Eldeſt, 1217. 
Blanch, was married to Lews VIII. Son of Philip Au- 
guſtus, King of France : The ſecond, Berengaria, was 
married ro Alfonſo, King of Leon. The Crown de- 
ſcended by Right of Succeflion to the Eldeſt, and her 

Heirs : But out of the hatred tbe States bare xo Fo- 
reigners, they conferr d the Kingdom upon Ferdinand, 
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Sirnamed the Holy, Son of Berengaria, who with all Ferdinaudus 


ſpeed imaginable, poſſeſs d himſelf of it, before he 5%. 
could be prevented by his Father; ſurmounting all 

the difficulties which were rais'd againſt him, partly 

by his Father, and partly by ſome of the Nobility. 

It is related by ſome, That Blanch was not the Eldeſt 
Siſter, and that ſome of the Caſtilian Noblemen di- 
ſputed Berengaria's right to the Crown, upon the Plea 

that the Pope had declarcd her Marriage with Alphonſo 

void, and their Children illegitimate, as being too 

near in Blood. By the death of Alfonſo, Leon and 1230. 
Caſtile were re- united under Ferdinand, at what time : 
the Moors ſuffered extreamly in their Aﬀairs. King 1232, 
James of Arragon took from them Majorca, in the 


Year 1230. Minorca inthe Year 1232. Toicain the 
Year 1234. The City and Kingdom of Valencia in 


he Year 1238. Ferdinand took from them, beſides 
ther places in the Year 1230, Merida and Badajoz. In 


the Year 1236, the City and Kingdom of Corduba 2 
la the Year 1240 Murcia ſurrendered ir ſelf to the 1245, 
rrotection of Caſtile. In the Year 1243, Sevile, and 


he greateſt part of Andaluzia. But whilſt he was 124% 


naking Preparations to carry the War into Africa, he 
wed in the Year 1252, 


§. 7. The Hiſtory of the next inſuing Years is full Alfonſo X. 

f inteſtine Troubles and Diviſions. Alfonſo, tis true, 

as famous in foreign Countries ſor his Wiſdom and 

reat Skill in — ea that it is reported 
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of him he uſed to ſay, That if God had adviſed with 
him at the time of the Creation of the World, the World 
would have been made more uniform; yet he was unfor- 
tunate at home, and hated by his Subjects. The firſt 
occaſion of which was, that being defirous ro fill his 
Treaſury, which was exhauſted, he caus'd the current 
Coin to be diminiſhed, which inflamed the price of eve. 
ry thing; and whilft ro prevent this, he ſer certain rate: 
on all Commodities, this occaſioned a general ſcarcity 
of all things, rhe People not being willing to ſell at hy 
Rates. He was by ſome of the Electors choſen Re. 
man Emperour : But becauſe his Children were then 
very young, and great Diviſions aroſe among his No- 
bles, he delayed for a great many years to go thither, 
and to receive the Imperial Crown ; till in the Year 
1275, à fancy took him all on a ſudden, to go and 
rake Poſſeſſion of the Empire, though Rudolph of Habſ- 


Gurgh was already got into the Imperial Throne. But 


his Journey was ended in Provence, he returning from 
thence home by the perſuaſion of the Pope, who after- 
wards excommunicated him, and obliged him alto to 
renounce the Title of Emperour. After the death of 
Ferdinend his eldeſt Son, Sanctius the younger Brother 
aim'd at the Succeſſion, tho' Ferdinand had left Chil- 
dren behind him. This raiſed a Jealouſie betwixt the 
Father and Son; and thereupon. the Son rofe in d- 
pen Rebellion againſt his Father, being aſſiſted by the 
major part of the States; which Commorion howevet 
ceaſed with the death of Alfonſo. Under the Reign of 
this King many Battels were fought againſt the Moor: 
with various ſucceſs. ' In the Year of his Acceſſion to 
the Throne, vix. 1284, happened the'S:c:/ian'Veſpets, 
by which means Peter King of Arragon,: obtained rhe 
Kingdom of Sicily, having a prerence to it before, 4 
being married to Conſtantia the Daughter of Manfred. 
The Sons of Ferdinand, elder Brother to Sancti us, laid 
ſeveral Plots againſt Sanctius; all which he eluded by 
his Prudent Conduct. He died in the Year 1295: 
During the time of the Minority of his Son Ferdinand 
IV. the Kingdom of Caſtile was overwhelm'd with 
trouble. After he came to Age, he undertook an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Moors, taking from them Gibral. 
tar; and died in the flower of his Age. Under the 
Reign of this King, James King of Arragon 1 pee 
nre 
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with ſented with the Kingdom of Sardinia, by the Pope, 
World who pretended to have a right of diſpoſing of it; and 
nfor. choſe of P:/a being then in poſſeſſion of the ſame, were 
e fit WM afterwards beaten out by the Arragonians, The Mi- 
in his fnority of Alfonſo XI. was in like manner full of trou- alfonſo xt, 
\rren bles. Ar that time the Moors had again received a | 
F eve. great Re-inforcement out of Africa, and yet the Caſti- 
\ rares ans obtain d a moſt ſignal Victory over them in the 
arciry WM Near 1340, in which Battel, tis ſaid, 200000 were 

at hi {ain on the ſide of the Moors, and but 25000 Spanie 
n R. ,. Upon this Agezire was taken, and a Peace con- 
> then i cluded with the King of Granada, under condition 
No- that he ſhould be tributary to Caſtile. This King di- 1350. 
ither, ed in the Siege of Gilraltar, which he had loſt before. 

Year His Son Peter, firnamed The Cruel, reigned very tyran- Peter the 
o and nically. He drew the Hatred of moſt of his Subjects c . 
Half. upon himſelf by parting from his Queen Blanch, whom 

But he afterwards cauſed to be murdered tho innocent, 
from for the ſake of a Concubine. This occaſioned a Plot 
after. MW againſt him, which he ſuppreſſed with a great deal of 
alſo o Bloodſhed. In the mean while a War aroſe berwixr 
ath of bim and Peter IV. King of Arragon, who aſſiſted the 
rother Rebels in C Mile, who had ſer up for their King, Hen- 
 Chil-Ml 2 the King's Brother, begotten on a Concubine called 
ixt che Eleonor Guſman : With him alſo joined a great many 
in d. French Voluntiers : So that falling upon Peter of Ca- 
by the ſtile, he forced him to flee into Aquitain. But he hav- 1386. 
wevet ing raiſed there a conſiderable Army, returned into 
gn of | Pain, defeated Henry, and obliged him to flee to France; 
| Maori but did not deſiſt from his Tyranny, whereby he quite 
Tion to loſt the Affection of his Subjects: And Henry having 
efper, gathered another Army in France, returned ro Caſtile ; 
ed the where being aſſiſted by the Caſtiliant, he vanquiſh- 
ore, ed Peter, and in the flight killed him with his own 1388. 
anfred. bands. | 
4, laid 
ded by $. 8. From the Race of this Henry II. ſirnamed TheHenry I. 
129% #2479, ſprang afterwards Princes that proved very 
dinant weak. Henry himſelf did at firſt labour under great 
d with Difficulties, the neighbouring Nations atracking him 
an Ex- every where; yet he ſurmounted them, and ar laſt 
Gibralf made a Peace with them all upon honourable Terms, 
der the nd purch a ſed the Favour of his Nobles with bounti- 

Jas pre: ul Preſents, He died in the Year 1379. His Son johu li, 
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John endeavoured to obtain the Crown of Portugal, 


upon the Death of Ferdinand its King, whoſe Daugh. 
ter he had married. Bur the Portugueſe, out of a ha- 
tred to the Caſtilians, ſer up for their King, Fohn na- 
rural Son to Peter King of Portugal, who maintained 
himſelf againſt the Caſtilians, routing them near to 
Aliumbaret ; which Victory the Portugueſe boaſted 


mightily of in their Hiſtories, C-/t:/e was at that time 


in great danger, the Engliſh ſiding with the Portugueſe, 
under the Duke of Lancaſter, who. having married 
the Daughter of Peter, firnamed The Cruel, pretend- 
ed ro the right of the Crown of Ceſtile, and ac- 
cordingly aſſumed the Title and Arms: But the Buſi- 
neſs was at laſt compoſed, by marrying the Daughter 
of the Engliſh Duke to the Prince of Caſtile; after 
which a Peace was likewiſe concluded with Portugal, 


* Fobn died by a fall from his Horſe An. 1390; His Son 
Henry III. 


Henry III. was a ſickly Prince, under whoſe Minority 
great Diviſions aroſe in the Kingdom. During the 
time of his Reign he did nothing remarkable, except 
that he reſtored the Revenues which the Nobles had 
alienared from the Crown, He died in the Year 
1407, leaving behind him Joh. II. a Child of two 
Months old, The tuition of this Prince was, be- 
ſides his Mother, committed ro Ferdinand his Uncle, 
to whom the States offered rhe Kingdom, which he 


generouſly refuſing to accept of, he obtained after- 


wards the Crown of Arragon, This King being under 
the tuition of his Mother, grown very Effeminate, 
and only addicted to Voluptuouſneſs, having no Geni- 
us nor Inclination for publick Buſineſs, committed the 
Whole management to his Favourite Alvarez de Luna, 
an ambitious Man; which occaſioned great Jealouſies 
in his Nobles againſt him. 'Fohn raking his Favou- 
rite's part againſt the Nobilty, an open War enſued 
betwixt them, the Rebels being headed by his own 
Son, and the City of Toſedo declaring againſt the King. 
At laſt the King tired out of protecting Alvarez with 
the many Inconveniences, cut this Favourite's Head 
off, but dicd himſelf the next Year, Under the 
Reign of this King a War broke out betwixt the Spa- 
ni ard and thoſe of Granada, wherein the firſt ſigna- 
lized themſelves to their great advantage. In the 
Year 1420, King Alfonſo of Arragon was adopted by 
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Jean Queen of Naples; but a difference ariſing be- 
twixt Joan and Alfonſo, ſhe declared the ſaid Adoption 
void and null, receiving in his ſtead Leys Duke of 

Anjou; Which afterwards occaſioned bloody Wars be- 

twixt France and Spain: But ar laſt Alfonſo got the 

upper hand, making himſelf Maſter of Naples, and lea- 

ving the ſame to his natural Son Ferdinand. In the 1442. 
Kingdom of Caſtile Fohn II. was ſucceeded by his Son Henry IV. 
Henry IV. the Plague and Scandal of the Spaniſh Na- 

tion. Being incapable of begetting Children, to re- 

move the ſuſpicion, he hir'd one Bertrand Curva, who 

for this ſervice was made Earl of Ledeſma, to lie with 

the Queen; who having brought forth a ſpurious 
Daughter called Joan, Henry cauſed her to be pro- 
claimed Heireſs to the Crown. What confirmed this 

Crime the more, was, that the Queen afterwards had 
another Baſtard begorren by another Perſon, To wipe 

off the Affront, and to exclude Joan from the Succeſ- 

ſion of the Crown, the Nobles of Spin entered into 

an Aſſociation; and putting the Image of Henry upon 

a Scaffold, they there formally accuſed him, and af- 
terwards, having taken off his Ornaments, threw his 

Image from the Scaffold, proclaiming at the ſame time 

Alfonſo, Brother of Henry, their King. From hence 

aroſe moſt diſmal inteſtine Wars, which occaſioned 

bloody Bartels, During theſe Troubles Alfonſo died: 

About rhe ſame time, Ferdinand Son of John II. King 1458, 

of Arragon, whom his Father had declared King of 

Sicily, propoſed a Marriage with Iſabella, Henry's Si- 

ſter, to whom the rebellious Caſtilians had offered the 
Crown, and forced Henry to confirm her right to the 

ſame ; whereupon the Nuprials were celebrated, but 
privately : Yet would Henry, by making this Conceſ- 1455. 
ſion void, have afterwards ſet up again the Title of 

Joan, whom he had promiſed in Marriage to Charles 

Duke of Aquitain, Brother to Lews XI. King of 
France: But he dying ſuddenly, Henry at laſt was re- 
conciled to Ferdinand and Iſabella, and died in the 
Year 1472 R 
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Ferdinand 
EI the catbolicł 
§. 9. From this match of Ferdinand (whom the CanThe Rin 
ſtilians call The Vth. or The Catholick) with Iſabela,tom of Ca- 
ſprang the great Fortune and Power of Spain ; for ine HF * 
bis Reign it arrived to that pitch of Greatneſs, which 
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ever ſince has made it both the Terrour and the Envy 
of Europe, This Ferdinand met with ſome obſtacles 
at the beginning of his Reign, the States of Caſtile ha- 
ving limited his Power within too narrow Bounds: 
And Joan, rhe late King Henry's ſuppoſed Daughter, 
having contracted a match with Alfonſo King of Porty- 
ga, he entring Caſtile with a puiſſant Army, cauſed 

er to be proclaimed Queen; but the Portugueſe being 
ſoundly beaten, the whole deſign vaniſhed, and Joan 
retiring to a Monaſtery, the civil Commotions were 
totally ſuppreſs d. Ferdinands next care was to re- 
gulate ſuch Diſorders as were crept into the Govern. 
ment in the former Reigns ; with which view he cayl- 
ed that Law book to be compiled, which from the Ci- 
ry of Toro, where it was firſt publiſhed, is called Lege. 
Tauri, In the Year 1478, the famous Spaniſh Inqui- 
ſition was firſt inſtituted by him againſt the Moors and 
Jews, who having once profeſled themſelves Chriſti- 
ans, did afterwards return to their Idolatry and Su- 
perſtitious Worſhip. This Court of Inquiſition is e- 
ſteemed an inhumane and execrable Tribunal among 
other Nations, and carries the greateſt Injuſtice with 
it, in ordering the Children to bear the Guilt of theit 
Parents, and not permitting any one to know his Ac- 
cuſers in order to clear himfelf againſt them: Bur the 
Spaniards aſcribe to this Inquiſition, the benefit they 
enjoy of one Religion, the variety of which has 
brought great Inconveniencies upon other States. 
However, tis certain, That tho' by thoſe Means Men 
may be forced to a feigned Conformity, and obliged 
ro ſhut their Mouths, yet they ate not the proper In- 
ſtruments for inſpiring the Minds of Men with ſincere 
Piety. After Ferdinand had ordered his Affairs at 


home, and upon the Death of his Father, taken upon 


him the Government of Arragon, he undertook an Ex. 
pedition againſt the Moors of Granada, which lafted 
ren Years, wherein the Spaniards were routed neat 
Malaga, but quickly revenged themſelves upon their 
Enemies, taking from them one Place after another, 
till at laſt they beſieged the City of Granada with 
50000 Foot and 12000 Horle ; and having forced the 
King Boabdiles to a ſurrender, they put an end to the 
Kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after it had ſtood 
there for above 700 Years, And to prevent the pany 
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lity of their ever encreaſing again in Spain, King Ferdi- 
nand baniſhed 17000 Families of Fews and Moors out 
of Spain, by which means, the Kingdom was at rhe 
fame time deſpoiled of vaſt Riches, and of a great 
number of Inhabitants. After this he took from them 
— Oran, Pennon de W and Mellilla, 
ſituated upon the Coaſt of Barbary, He like wiſe made 
uſe of this opportunity to teach his Nobles, who were 
grown over powerful, their due Reſpect and Obedi- 
ence to the King, and took upon himſelf the Sovereign 
Diſpoſal of all the Spaniſh Orders of Knighthood, 
which were grown to that exceſs of Riches and Pow- 
er in Spain, that rhey were formidable ro its Kings. 


Much about the ſame time Chriſtopher Columbus, a Ge- 1454. 
d America 


diſcover'd, 


noueſe , diſcovered America , after his Offers ha 
been refuſed by the Kings of Portugal and England; 
and after he had been ſeven Years ſolliciting at rhe 
Court of Caſtile for a ſupply ro undertake the Voy-* 
age: Ar laſt 17000 Ducats were employed in equip- 
ping three Veſſels, our of which Stock ſuch prodigi- 
ous Conqueſt and Riches have accrued to Spain, that 
ever ſince it has aimed at the univerſal Monarchy of 
Europe. How eaſily the Spaniards conquered theſe 
vaſt Countries, and with what Barbarity they uſed the 
Inhabirants, is too long to be related here. Not long 
after a War was kindled betwixt Spain and France, 
which has been the occaſion of inſpeakable Miſeries in 
Europe; theſe two warlike Nations being now freed 
from that Evil which had hitherto diverred them from 
medling with Foreign Affairs, the French having rid 


themſelves from the Engliſh, and the Spaniards from 1494. 


incere the Moors. For when Charles VIII. King of Fance un- The firſt rije 


irs at dertook an Expedition againſt the Kingdom of Naples, Airdrie 
upon Ferdinand did not judge it for his Intereſt, to ler the France and 
1 21 French, by conquering this Kingdom, become Ma- pain. 
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ſters of Italy ; eſpecially, ſince by marrying his Daugh- 
ters he was in Alliance with England, Portugal and the 
Netherlands, and beſides the then Kings of N:ples de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Arragon : And tho' France 
lately entered with him into a Confederacy, by vertue 
of which the French gave up Rouſſilionto Spain, hoping 
thereby to bring over Ferdinand to their Party; never- 
theleſs, hen he perceived that by all his Interceſſions 
te could not diſſwade him from underraking this 
. bs % i „ dien, 
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ever ſince has made ir both the Terrour and the Envy 
of Europe, This Ferdinand met with ſome obſtacles 
atthe beginning of his Reign, the States of Caſtile ha- 
ving limited his Power within too narrow Bounds; 
And Joan, the late King Henry's ſuppoſed Daughter, 
having contracted a match with Alfonſo King of Portu- 
ga, he entring Caſtile with a puiſſant Army, cauſed 

er to be proclaimed Queen; but the Portugueſe being 
ſoundly beaten, the whole deſign vaniſhed, and Joan 
retiring to a Monaſtery, the civil Commorions were 
totally ſuppreſs'd. Ferdinands next care was to te- 
gulate ſuch Diſorders as were crept into the Govern- 
ment in the former Reigns ; with which view he cayl- 
ed that Law book to be compiled, which from the Ci- 
ry of Toro, where it was firſt publiſhed, is called Lege 
Tauri, In the Year 1478, the famous Spaniſh Inqui- 


the Spauiſh ſition was firſt inſtituted by him againſt the Moors and 
inuten, Fews, who having once profeſſed themſelves Chriſti- 
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ans, did afterwards return to their Idolatry and Su- 
perſtitious Worſhip. This Court of Inquiſition is e- 
ſteemed an inhumane and execrable Tribunal among 
other Nations, and carries the greateſt Injuſtice with 
it, in ordering the Children to bear the Guilr of their 
Parents, and not permitting any one to know his Ac- 
cuſers in order to clear himfelf againſt them: But the 
Spaniards aſcribe to this Inquiſition, the benefit they 
enjoy of one Religion, the variety of which has 
brought great Inconveniencies upon other States. 
However, tis certain, That to. by thoſe Means Men 
may be forced to a feigned Conformity, and obliged 
ro ſhut their Mouths, yet they ate not the proper In- 
ſtruments for inſpiring the Minds of Men with ſincere 
Piety. After Ferdinand had ordered his Affairs at 


home, and upon the Death of his Father, taken upon 


him the Government of Arragon, he undertook an Ex- 
pedition againſt the Moors of Granada, which laſted 
ren Years, wherein the Spaniards were roured neat 
Malaga, bur quickly revenged themlelves upon their 
Enemies, taking from them one Place after another, 
till at laſt they beſieged the City of Granada with 
50000 Foot and 12000 Horle ; and having forced the 
King Boabdtles to a ſurrender, they put an end to the 
Kingdom of the Moors in Spain, after it had ſtood 
there for above 700 Years, And to prevent the pay 
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Envy lity of their ever enereaſing again in Spain, King Ferdi- 
tacles nand baniſhed 17000 Families of Jews and Moors out 
e ha- ¶ of Spain, by which means, the Kingdom was at the 
nds: W ſame time deſpoiled of vaſt Riches, and of a great 
zhter, W number of Inhabitants. After this he took from them 
dort u- Mazalquivir, Oran, Pennon de W and Mellilla, 
auſed Faw. ac upon the Coaſt of Barbary, Helikewiſe made 
being W iſe of this opportunity to teach his Nobles, who were 

Joan grown over powerful, their due Reſpect and Obedi- 
were ence to the King, and took upon himſelf the Sovereign 
to re: Diſpoſal of all the Spaniſh Orders of Knighthood, 
vern- WF which were grown to that exceſs of Riches and Pow- 
caul- er in Spain, that they were formidable to its Kings. 
e Ci- Much about the ſame time Chriſtopher Columbus, a Ge- 1454. 
Lege. noueſe, diſcovered America , after his Offers had — 
nqui- W been refuſed by the Kings of Portugal and England; 
and and after he had been ſeven Years ſolliciting at the 
riſti- Court of Caſtile for a ſupply ro undertake the Voy-* 
d Su- age: At laſt 17000 Ducats were employed in equip- 

> © I ping three Veſſels, our of which Stock ſuch prodigi- 
mony WF ous Conqueſt and Riches have accrued to Spain, that 
with ever fince it has aimed at the univerſal Monarchy of 

their Europe. How eafily the Spaniards conquered theſe 
s Ac-W vaſt Countries, and with what Barbarity they uſed the 
ur the W Inhabitants, is too long to be related here. Not long 
they after a War was kindled betwixt Spain and France, 
h has which has been the occaſion of inſpeakable Miſeries in 
ares. W Europe; theſe two warlike Nations being now freed 
Men from that Evil which had hitherto diverted them from 
liged medling with Foreign Affairs, the French having rid 

er In- themſelves from the Engliſh, and the Spaniards from 1494. | 
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upon Ferdinand did not judge it for his Intereſt, to let the France ard 
n Ex- French, by conquering this Kingdom, become Ma- pais. 
laſted I fters of 1:aly ; eſpecially, ſince by marrying his Daugh- 
neal ters he was in Alliance with England, Portugal and the 

| theit Net herlandi, and beſides the then Kings of N:ples de- 
other, ¶ ſcended from the Houſe of Arragon : And tho' France 
with lately entered with him into a Confederacy, by vertue 

2d the ¶ of which the French gave up Rouſſilion to Spain, hoping 

ro the thereby to bring over Ferdinand to their Party; never- 
ſtood theleſs, when'he perceived that by all his Interceſſions 
13 te could not diſſwade him from underraking this 
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Expedition, he entered into a Confederacy wich the 
Pope, the Emperor, Venice and Milan, againſt France, 
At the ſame time, he ſent to the aiſiſtance of the Neape. 
litans, Gonſalvus Ferdinand de Cerdua, afterward fir. 
named The Grand Captain, under whoſe Conduct the 


French were bear out of the Neapolitan Territories, 


whilſt he himſelf made an inroad into Languedeck, 
In the Year 15 the Moors living in the Mountains 
near Granada rebelled, and were not without great 
difficulty appeaſed. Afrerwards an Agreement was 
made betwixt Ferdinand and Lewis XII. King of France, 
to take joint Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Naples, un- 
der the pretence of making War from thence againſ 
the Turks ; which being ſoon conquered by their joynt 
Power, rhey divided' it according to their Agreement, 
Bur each of them covering this delicious Morſel for 
himſelf, they fell at variance concerning the Limits 
and ſome other matters which intervened betwixt two 
Nations that bore an animoſity againſt one another: 
Upon that they came quickly ro Blows, and Gen/al- 
vu routed the French, near Carinala, took the City of 
Naples, beat them again near the River Liri or Gaxi- 
gliano, and taking Cajeta, drove the French a ſecond 
time out of the Kingdom of Naples: But Gonſaluus 
was not rewarded by Ferdinand according to his De- 
ſerts; for he not only leſſened his Authority at Naples, 
but alſo being ſuſpicious that he either intended ra keep 
that Kingdom for Philip, Son- in- law to Ferdin 1nd, 
or elſe for himſelf, Ferdinand undertook a Journey in 
Perſon to Naples, on purpoſe to bring Gonſalvus hand- 
ſomely away from thence; and taking him along with 
him into Spain, he treated him ill for his great deſerts. 
In the mean time died the Queen I/abel/a, which oc- 
caſioned ſome Differences betwixt Ferdinand and his 
Son-in-law Philip the Netherlander ; Ferdinand pre- 
rending, according tothe laſt Will of Jabella, to take 
upon him the Adminiſtration of Caſtile, And ro main- 
rain his Claim the better, he entered into a Confederacy 
with France, by marrying Germ ina de Foix, Siſter to 
Lews XII. hoping thereby ro obtain a powerful Aſſi- 
ance, in caſe Philip hould come to attack him: But 
Phi ip coming into Spain. and taking upon him the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Government in the name of his La- 
dy Joan, Ferdinand retired into Aragon. However, 
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Philip died ſoon after, and Queen Joan, tho diſturbed 
in her Senſes, underrook the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, not without the oppoſition of ſome of rhe 
chief of the Nobility ; upon which, the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the Government was by common conſent put 
into the hands of Ferdinand, after his return from Na- 
ples, notwithſtanding the Emperour Mæximilian pre- 
tended to it, in the right of his Grandſon Charles. In 
the Year 1508 Ferdinand entered into a Confederacy 
againſt the Vener:zans, whereby he regained the Cities 
of Calabria, Brindiſi, Otranto, Trano, Mola anc. Po- 
lignano, which the Venetians had formerly obtained 
for ſome Services done to the Neapolitans, Bur as 
ſoon as Ferdinand perceived that the Venetians were 
like ro be ſwallowed up by rhe Emperour and France, 
the Pope and he left the Confederacy, thinking ir 
more convenient to preſerve the State of Venice; ſince 
by adding the Territories of Venice to thoſe of Milan, 
which were then poſſeſſed by the French, theſe would 
have grown too powerful in Italy. Hence aroſe a 
War, in which Fchn d Albert, King of Navarre, ta- 
king part with the French, was upon the inſtigation 
of Ferdinand excommunicated by the Pope; under 
which pretext Ferdinand took an opportunity to poſ- 


45 


leſs himſelf of that part of the Kingdom of Navarre, 1512. 


which lies on the Spaniſh fide of the Pyrenean Moun- 
rains ; and which ſince that time the French have in 
vain endeavoured to recover. 


In the Vear 15 10 ferdinand 


the Spaniards rook Bugia and Tripoli upon the Coaſt — 
of Barbary ; bur were routed in the Iſland of Terbi. Oe 


This wiſe King died in the Year 1516. 


F 10. To him ſucceeded his Grand ſon by his Daugh-Charles. 


ter, Charles, the fifth mperour of that Name, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Cardinal Xi/menes, immedi- 
ately took upon himſelf the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, his Mother, ro whom the ſame belonged, 
being uncapable of exerciſing it. This Prince, who, 
ſince Charles the Great, was the moſt Porent Prince 
chat hath been in Europe, ſpent the greateſt part of his 
Life in Travels and Wars. In the very beginning of 
his Reign, there were ſome Commotions in Spain, 
which were ſoon appeaſed. John d' Albert alſo made 
an Inrode into the Kingdom of Navarre, in hopes to 
recover it, but was quickly repulſed. But with the 
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French, during his whole Life, he waged continual 
Wars. For, though in the Year 1516, he made a 
League with King Francis I, whereby the Daughter 
of Francs then under Age was promiſed to him in 
. Marriage; yet was this Tie not ſtrong enough 
to keep down the Animoſity of theſe two emulous 

Princes. Charles fluſh'd with the great Succeſs of 
his Houle, had always in view his Motto, Plus ul- 
tra. On the other hand, Francs, ſurrounded every 
where by ſo Porent a Prince, oppoſed his Deſigns 
with all his Might, fearing, leſt his Power ſhould 
grow too ftrong both for him and all the reſt of 
Europe. Charles obtain d a moſt particular Advan- 
131 tage, when the Imperial Dignity was coaferr'd upon 
f him; to obtain which for himſelf, or ſomebody 
VVars be- elſe, Francs had labourd with all his Might, but 
emixiCharlSin vain. Upon this, their emulation flam d our into 
22 open War, a ready occaſion being given by Robert 

de Mare, Lord of Sedan, his revolring from the Em- 
perour, and putting himſelf under the Protection of 
France, with whoſe Aſſiſtance he attack d the Lord of 
Emmerick , who was under the Emperour's Protection. 
In this War the French loſt Tournay and St. Amant, 
but bear the Imperialiſts from before Mezeres, At the 
ſame time Charles, took up a Reſolution upon the 
Inſtigation of Pope Leo X. to diſpoſſeſs rhe French of 
Milan; upon the Plea that Francs had neglected to 
receive this Dutchy in fief of the Empire ; and accor- 
dingly he beat the French near Bicoque. Fonterabie 
alſo, which the French had taken by Surprize, was re- 
taken from them by force. Ir prov'd withal very diſ- 
advantageous to the French, that the Conſtable Charles 
of Bourbon ſided with the Emperour; and entring 
Provence, beſieg d Marſeilles; which nevertheleſs he 
was forc'd to quit, as ſoon as Francs march'd with all 
his Forces that way into Italy to recover the Milaneze. 
In this Expedition Francs took the City of Milan, but 
at the Siege of Pavia was attack d by the Imperial 
General, who totally routed his Army, and having 
taken him Priſoner, carry'd him into Spain, The 
King himſelf was in part the occaſion of this loſs, in 
having ſent a great part of his Army towards Naples 
and Savona; eſpecially conſidering that thoſe who re- 
main d with him, were moſtly Italians, Swiſs e 
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wal WW who did not perform their Duty inthe Barrel; and that 
le a Wl moſt of his Generals were of Opinion, their beſt way 
hter ¶ was ro avoid the hazard of a Battel, by retiring under 
a in che City of Milan; The French met with equal bad 
ugh Wl ſucceſs in the Diverſion they endeayour'd to give the 
Emperour, by the help of Charles Duke of Gelderland, 
s of and the Friſelanders : For theſe were at that time 
u- worlted by Charles's Forces. There were ſome that 


very ¶ advisd Charles to ſet Francs at liberty without any 
gns WE Ranſom, and by this Act of Generoſity to oblige him 
ould for ever: But he follow'd the Counſels of ſuch as 
t of adviſed to make Advantage of fo great a Priſoner. 
van Accordingly he tied him up ro very hard Terms; 
upon BW which Francs refuſing to accept of, fell, through Diſ- 
>ody WM content, into a dangerous fit of illneſs; upon which 

but ¶ Charles himſelf went to viſit and comfort him; though 

into he was advis d to the contrary by his Chancellor Gat- 
obert N einara, who alledg d, that ſuch a viſit, where he did 

Em- BW not intend to promiſe the Priſoner his Liberty, would 
on of ¶ rather ſeem to proceed from Covetouſneſs, and fear of 
5 of WM lofing the Advantage of his Ranſom, than from any 
tion. 


Civility or good Inclination towards him, And this 
dickneſs was the real Cauſe, why at laſt the Treaty, 
concerning his Liberty, which had been ſo long on 
Foot, was finiſh'd, the Emperour fearing that his Diſ- 
ch of ¶ content might plunge him into another Sickneſs, or 
2d ro Death it ſelf, In the mean time, the prodigious Suc- 
Ccor- ¶ceſs which attended the Emperour, raiſed no ſmall 
erabie ¶ Jealouſie among other Princes; and by the inſtigation 
as re- Wot Pope Clement VII. three Armies were rais'd to 
maintain the Liberty of Ira). To prevent this Storm, 
harlcs ¶and eſpecially to withdraw the Pope form the Confe- 
arring Wderacy , the Emperor's Generals march'd directly 
againſt Rome, which they took by Storm (where 
ch all WCharles of Bourbon was flain,) and for ſeveral days to- 
ane qe. gether plunder'd the City, and committed great Out- 
n, but tages. The voy himſelf was beſieg d in the Caſtle of 


perial It. Angelo; and Charles, at the ſame time that the Pope 
aving was block d up by his own Forces, caus d Prayers to 

The de ſaid in Spain for 40 days together, for his Delive- 
ls, in France, At laſt, puniſh'd by Famine, he was forc'd to Rome taten 
Naples urrender, and ro renounce the above-mention'd & Charles v 
ho re- Teague. The Conditions on which Francs had ob-? 
ou n'd his Liberty, were, That Francs ſhould ſur- 
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by vertue of which, Francs paid for his Sons 2550000 
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render the Dukedom of Burgundy ; renounce the So- 
vereignty over Flanders and Arton; quit all his pteten- 
ces upon Naples and Milan; Marry the Empefor's 
Siſter Eleonora; and give his two Sons as Pledges for 
the performance of theſe Articles. But as ſoon as he 
got into his own Kingdom, he proteſted againſt the 
Treaty, which was extorted from him during his 
Impriſonment: And making a League with the Pope, 
England, Venice, the Suiſs and Florence, ſent an Army in- 
to Italy under the Command of Odet de Foix, Lord of 
Lautree, This occaſion'd very groſs Words between 
theſe two Princes, inlomuch that they gave one another 
the Lye, and a Challenge paſs d betwixt them; But 
Lautree, who had ar firſt great Succeſs, being deſtroy d 
with his Army by Sickneſs in the Siege of Naples, a Peace 
was at laſt concluded at Cambray, in the Year 1529, 
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Rixdollars, renounc'd his Pretenſions to Flanders, Ar- 
ton, Milan, and Naples, and marry'd Eleonora, Siſter 
to the Emperour; from which Marriage, if a Son 
ſhould be Born, he was to be put in poſſeſſion of the 
Dukedom of Burgundy. In the Year 1530, Charles * 

was Crown'd by Pope Clement VIII. at Bononia; et 
where the Pope ſtipulated with the Emperour, that the 144 y 
Common-wealth of Florence ſhould be made a Princi- * des 


ity: And accordingly the ſaid City was by force 
Wenige to admit this Change; Alexander de Medici ＋ g 
being couſtituted their firſt Dake, ro whom the Em: Miss 2 
perour married his Natural Daughter Margaret. In 4 I 
the ſame Year the Biſhop of Utrecht reſign d the Sove- his 7 0 


raignty of that City, and the Province of Over- Hel, i P 

into the Hands of Charles: And ſoon after the Pro: it hi et 
vinces of Gelderland, re Groningen, Twente and e * 
Drente fell alſo into his Hands. In the Year 1535, lie . 
went with a puiſſant Army into Africa, took Tuns and on 4 I 
Goletta, reſtoring the Kingdom of Tunis to Muleaſſa, 


who had been outred before by Haradin Barbaroſſe : 33 
Bur in Goletta he left a Garriſon. In the Year 1537, ,, on tb 
another War broke out betwixt Charles and Francs: Ner place 


For the latter could not digeſt the loſs of Milan; and I, oblig d 
being adviſed by the Pope, that when- ever he intend- .. 05 

ed to Attack Milan, he ſhould firſt make himſell cn * * 
Maſter of Savey; and Francs Sforza dying at the ſame 


time; he fell upon Charles Duke of Savoy; and _ 
er 
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f Pope 
at Niſſa in Provence; after which theſe two Princes 1338. 


ad a friendly Interview at Aigues Mortes. And the 


rluaded him to 


s oblig'd to raiſe the Siege: 
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et pretence, that he defrauded his Mother of her 


owry, drove him quite out of Savoy and conquer d 


great part of Piedmont, But the Emperour, who 
vas reſolved to annex the Dutchy of Milan to his 


amily, came to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy, 


nd at the Head of his Army, entring Provence, took 
{ix, and ſome other Places; bur his Army being 
much weakned with Sickneſs and want of Proviſions, 
e was forced to retire again. In the Netherlands, the 
mperialiſts took St. Paul and Monſtrevil, killing great 


lumbers of the French, But through the Mediation 
Paul III. a Truce of 10 Years was conclud- 


ry next Year, the Emperour, contrary to the Advice 


f his Friends, venrtur'd to take his way through rhe 


ry heart of France, travelling the ſnorteſt way with 


Il poilible ſpeed ro compoſe the Diſorders, which 


ere ariſen ar Ghent. But before that he had, by the 
oneſtable Anna Montmorency, cajolled Francy into a. 
lief, that he would reſtore ro him the Dutchy of Mi- 
u, which however he never intended to perform. In 
eYear 1541, he undertook an Expedition againſt 
piers in Africa, at the latter end of the Year, againſt 
e Advice of the Pope, and others of his Friends, who 

Ray till next Spring. He there 
nded his Army with good Succeſs; but a few days 
ter, ſuch prodigious Storms and Rains diſperſed his 
ps, and ſpoiled the Fire-locks of the Souldiers, that 
e Emperour was obliged, with rhe loſs of one half 
his Army, to return into Spain. The Year after 
at, Francis broke with him again, upon the Plea, 


at his Ambaſſadours Ceſar Fregoſus, and Anthony 54 2. 


co, whom he had ſent through the Milaneſe, by 
way of Venice, to go to the Ottoman Port, were 
on the River Po Murthered by Order of the Go- 
mour of Milan. Accordingly William Duke of 
ves entring Brabant on one ide, the Duke of Or- 
on the other fide, - took Luxemburgh and ſome 
er places. The Dauphin beſieg d Perpignan, but 
The famous Pirate 
'baroſſa, did, by the inſtigation of Francs, grear 
Chief on the Sea-coaſts of Calabria, deſtroying Niſſa 
Provence by Fire: Charles _ himſelf attack d 

| ar 
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at once in ſo many places, ſetting aſide the Difſereg 


ces which were ariſen about the Divorce betwixt Hey. * 
uſe 


Duke 
And r 
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ry of England and his Aunt Catharine, made a Leagy 
with Henry King of England, wherein it was agreed, 
That the Emperour ſhould force his way throug| 
Compaigne, whilſt Henry enter'd into Picardy, that 
they might, by joining their Forces, ruin the who, 
Power of France. Thercupon the Emperour, with 
an Army of 50000 Men, beat the Duke of Cleves i 
the Netherlands, forcing him to ſurrender Guelderland; 
and after having recover d the places in Luxemburg, 
taken before by the French, enter d into CampaignMc. b 

taking by force Ly2ny and Diſiar. Francs kept with # t 
his Army on the other fide of the River Marne, au c T 
not daring to fight the Imperialiſts, contented himſel 58 2 
to ravage the Country they were to march throug I - 
in order to cut off their Proviſions. Nevertheleſs the T7 8 
Imperial Army found a ſufficient quantity at Eſperng 11 \ 
and Chaſteau Thirry, This occaſion'd ſuch a Terra 
and Confuſion in Pars, that the Citizens were fot 
leaving the City, if the King, by his Preſence, hat 
not encourag d them ro ſtay. And if, on the orhet 
ſide, King Henry had acted according to the Agree 
ment, they might eaſily have got the French Army be 
rwixt them, and in all Likely hood, would have put Mg x 
Period to the French Greatneſs, But Henry amuſing : a, 
himſelf with the Sieges of Bologne and Monſtrevil, ſen Chil ; L 
word to the Emperour, 'T hat he would nor ſtir further py 
til he had made himſelf Maſter of theſe two Place. _ 18 

Charles then began to ſuſpect the K. of England, who a 


gainer 

quer d, 
y forci 
Pringes 
liped , 
law the 


he perceived to be meerly for his own Intereſt, and di . 
not think fit to truſt any longer. At the ſame time * 
bethoughr himſelf what vaſt Charges he was at in tui 5 ” 
War, and how his mighty Deſigns were thereby Rablig, 


tarded, which he had projected againſt the Proteſtant. 
in Germany; Conſidering withal, that his Forces ha 4 _ 
received a conſiderable overthrow in Italy, near Can "Mg re 
Peace made Zola, from the French. Upon theſe Inducements it leabe ; 
o oP made a Peace with Francs at Creſpy, in the Count 's F * 
Charles wa- of Valo. I hen Charles undertook to reduce the Pro ith 10 
tes * teſtants, entring, for that purpoſe, into a League wah $ b 
3 Pope Pan III. and this War he carried on with ful oe K 
| can) 
in Germany. ſucceſs, that without much trouble he broke the 5 


king their chief Heads, the Elector of Saxony ana. Ports 
ma 8 a — * . Land Empire, 
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Landgrave of Heſſe, Priſoners. The Emperour made 1247. 
uſe of great Policy, in fomenting Diviſions bctwixt 


feren 
© Hen. 


ng Duke Maurice and his Couſin, the Elector of Saxony : 
rough And retuſing to fight with them ar firſt, he thereby 
that i protracted the War, foreſeeing that a Confederacy 


under ſo many Heads would nor laſt long, and that 


Whole 1 7 of . | 4 K 
the Cities which contributed moſt towards it, would 


. grow quickly weary of the Charges of the War. Ar 

= be fame time Francs and Henry VIII. were both of 0 
bun them lately dead, wlio elſe would queſtionleſs, with ; 
paige all their Power have oppos'd his Deſign of oppreſſing 

pt Wi 1 Proteſtants, in order to make himſelf abſolute Ma- 

„ ler of Germany: Nay the very Heads of the Prote- 

him kant League very much contributed to their own Miſ- 

rough fortune, as having ler ſip ſeveral opportunities, eſpe- 

6G cially at firlt, before the Emperour had rightly ſettled 

pern his Matters, when they might have done him conſide- 

Rn rable Miſchief. But after all, Charles was no great 

oe e by theſe Victories, for that he us'd the Con- 

© hal quer d, whom he was not able to keep in obedience 
e y force, with too much Rigour, keeping the Captive 
"Aol Princes in too cloſe an Impriſonment. He alto diſo- 

my bes igec Maurice Elector of Saxony, after his Farher-in- 

be pure e Landgrave of Heſſe had, through his Perfua- 
amuſing.” ſurrender d himſelf ro the Emperour, The E- 

vil, ſent ector therefore being perſuaded by the Prayers of his 
unde Children and others, who remonſtrated to him, That 
Places through his means their Religion and Liberty were in 

1, whot danger of being loſt, he fell unawares upon Charles, 55% 
and di vhom, under favour of rhe Night and a Fog, he 
—_ * to retire from In/pruck. After this Exploit a 

© in l eace was concluded by the Mediation of King Ferdi- 

reby be 1 Paſſaw, in which the Proteſtant Religion was Treaty at 
-orefran abliſh'd, In the mean while Henry II. King of Paſlaw. 
"ces hal E 155 coming to the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtants, 

ear Ca taken Merz, Tout and Verdun. The Emperour 
ments an Attackt Metz with great Fury, bur being fain to 
e cave it after a conſiderable loſs ſuſtain d, he diſcharg d 

che bo Fury upon Heſden and Tervanne, which he levell d 

igue Wil 3 the Ground. In Italy the Imperialiſis took Siena, 1554, 
with (ul ich afterwards Philip II. ga ve to Coſmo Duke of 

„ke then dean, reſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty and ſome 

xony an ea- ports. Ar laſt, Charles tir d with the Toils of the 


Land Empire, and the Infitmities of his Body, reſign'd rhe 
C 


| 
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Imperial Crown to his Brother Ferdinand, who would 

not conſent that the ſame ſhould come to his Son Phi. 

lip. But to Philip he gave all his Kingdoms and Ter. 

ritories, except thoſe in Germany ( which fell to Ferdi. 

nand's ſhare) reſerving to himſelf only a yearly al. 

r lowance of 100000 Ducats. He had made a little 
* s. before, a Truce of five Years with Fance, which was 
ſoon broke by the ſollicitation of the Pope, who en- 
deavour d to turn the Family of Colonna out of their 
Poſſeſſions; and they being upheld by the Spaniard; 

the French ſided with the Pope. But this War prova 

very unfortunate to the French, for being routed 

at St. Quintins, they loſt that City, and the Mare. 

ſchal de Thermes was alſo ſoundly beaten near Grave. 

Peace te- lin, At laſt a Peace was concluded at Chateau en 
pert — Cambraſis, by virtue of which , the French were 
1559, oblig d to reſtore all they had taken in Italy: And 
thus were all thoſe Provinces loſt in one Moment far 

the Conqueſt of which Charles and Henry had ſhed ſo 
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much Blood, But under-hand it was agreed, Tha" / 
both the King of Spain and France ſhould endeavou the ( 
to root out the Hereticks (as they call'd them) which 00K the 
ſucceeded afferwards very ill both in Spain and Franc loa, a 
In the Year before this, viz. 1558, died Charles 8 us d 
Charles dies. che Convent of St. uſtu in Spain, where he ſpent hi "a _ 
laſtdays in quiet. His laſt Will and Teſtament (ibo tagte 
never ſo Rational) was fo far from being pleaſing to e w] 
the Inquiſition, that it wanted bur little of having bee th 
burnt as Heretical. And his Father Confeſſor an Het mac 
the reſt of the Monks in that Convent, who had been of * 0 
preſent, were forc d to undergo the ſevere Judgmentſ er 
of that Court. int temp 
ent pat 

Philip II. $ 11. In the Reign of Philip IL the urwontd 3 
| ry wn of the Spaniſh Monarchy began to be a . ” ©'5' 
nd; neither had irs Kings the ſame Succeſs, as for- wn m 
merly, to get vaſt Kingdoms by Marriages: For from 5 on o 
the match of Philip with Mary Queen of England 1 
came no Children. And truly, in my Opinion, the © 
Spaniſh Greatneſs receiv'd the firſt ſhock at the time. t du 


when Charles V. ſurrender d his Dominionsin Germs: = 8 vs 
ny to his Brother Ferdinand, and afterwatds had him Fort 225 
elected King of the Romans; by which means the oy 
Power of this Houſe was divided, and the 1. Sand. 

own 
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Crown ſeparated from the Spaniſh Monarchy, Charles 
would fain have afterwards perſuaded Ferdinand to 
transfer the Succeſſion of the Imperial Crown upon 
Philip; but he influenced by his Son Maximilian to 
keep what he had got, would in no ways part with ir, 


vould 
Phi. 

Ter- 
Ferdi. 
ly al- 


OY Beſides, he was much belov'd by the Germans, where- 
0 en. they had an averſion againſt Philip; who being a 
ther neer Spaniard, did nor fo much as underſtand the 


erman Tongue: And Ferdinand and his Succeſ- 
ors prov'd very good Princes, who were not fond of 
he Spaniſh methods of Governing. But that which 
gave the greateſt ſhock to the Spaniſh Greatneſs, was 
he Commotions in the Netherlands, The reaſon why 
his Evil grew incurable, was, that Philip being over 
ond of his eaſe, would rather fir ſtill in Spain, than 
oy his Preſence endeavour ro ſtem the current before it 
became too rapid; tho his Father did not think it 
oo much, to venture himſelf at the Diſcretion of 


ard. 
Prov 
routed 
Mare- 
Grave. 
eau en 
were 

And 


nt for 


wt ranch his Rival, to appeaſe the Tumults ariſen only 
. n the City of Ghent, Another reaſon was, That he | 
which ook the moſt violent Courſe, by ſending the Duke of 
Franc Ilya, a cruel Man, among the Netherlanders, who be- 
1rles ung us d ro a mild fort of Government, were thereby 


ent hell” into deſpair ; eſpecially when they were inform d, 


. hoſe who were guilty of the Rebellion, and pullin 
ig been the Images, bur even all ſuch Catholicks as had 
or ant made reſiſtance againſt them. The Latin (if 1 


d been 


may ſo call it) Saying of Anthony Vargas, a Tas, 
dgment 


iniſter, is as famous as ridiculous; Heretici fraxer- 
int templa, boni nihil faxerunt contra, ergo omnes de- 
ent patibulari ; i. e. The Hereticks demoliſh'd the 
wontellCburches, the Catholicks did not oppoſe them, wherefore 
be ati hey ought all to be hang d. Beſides this, the Spaniards 
as for © much hatred by the Netherlanders, nor only by, 
or from eaſon of the great diverſity of the Manners of theſe 


gland, 
In, the 
e time, 
Germa⸗ 
1ad him 
ans the 
mperial 
Crow 


ad been in great eſteem with Charles V. whoſe hu- 
mour ſuited mightily with their Cuſtoms. On the 
contrary, Philip only encouragd the Spanzards , 
who having an extraordinary conceit of their own 
Abilities, and taking the Nerberlanders for Cowards, 
it not think they had CR enough to oppoſe their 


3 Deſigns. 


that the Inquiſition had declar d Criminal, not only 


Nations, but likewiſe upon the account chat the latter 
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Deſigns. The Speniards were well pleas'd to ſee the 
Netherlanders tumultuous, hoping the King would, ups 
on that ſcore have an opportunity to clip their ample 
Privileges, and by making them all alike obrain an 
abſolure Dominion over them : This done, they 
hoped ro make theſe Countries their Armory and 
Store-houſe, from whence they might with more eaſe 
invade France and England, and raiſe the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy to the higheſt degree of Greatneſs, Bur the 
Netherlanders, on the other fide, were reſolv'd not to 
part with their Liberty, nor to be treated as a con- 
quer d Nation. And when Philip, at his departure, 
would leave Spaniſh Garriſons in the Netherlands, and 
to ſoften the matter, conſt ituted the Prince of Orange 
and Earl of Egmont Generals over them; yet could 
they not be perſuaded to accept of the ſame, alledging, 
That the Nether[anders had got but very ſmall Advan- 
tages by the Peace with Fance, which they had pro- 
cur d by their own Valour, if they now ſhould be in 
danger of being ſubdu'd themſelves by a foreign 
Power. The neighbouring Princes alſo, but eſpecial- 
Iy Elizabeth, Queen of England, took the opportuni- 
ty of theſe troubles to empty the vaſt Treaſures of 
Spain, and to exhauſt its Strength. In like manner 
the Proteſtant Princes alſo of Germany, who hated the 
Spaniards, were glad of this opportunity, and a:liſted 
the Prince of Orange upon all occaſions. And the Em- 
perours thought it more convenient to be quiet and rg 
pleaſe the Germans, than to be too forward to aſſiſt 
their Couſins. Theſe Commotions in the Netherland. 
occaſion d a War betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, in which ſhe not only afforded aiſiſtance to 
the Netherlanders, but with the Engliſh Privateers did 
conſiderable miſchief to the Spaniſh 11 iſt. Indi: Ships; 
and the famous Francs Drake plunder'd the very Sou- 
thern Coaſt of Americc. On the other fide, Philip, 
by ſapporting the Rebels in Ireland, prov d very trou- 
bleſome to Queen Elizabeth. At laſt Philip reſolved 
with one ſtroke to ſink the whole Strengrh of England; 
ro which purpoſe he was equipping a great Fleet for 
ſeveral Ycars together, which he call'd The Invincible, 
the like being never ſeen before thoſe times. The 
Fleet conſiſted of 150 Sail of Ships, which carryd 
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Kon; $000 Seamen, and 20000 Marines, belides 
Volunteers; the Charge amounted daily to 30000 
Ducats, but the whole Expedition came to twelve 
Millions of Ducats. Ar the ſame time the Pope 
Sixtus V. excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, adjudg- 
ing her Kingdom ro Philip. Bur all theſe Preparati- 
ons came to gothing, the greazeſt part of this Fleet be- 
ing deſtroy d, partly by the Engliſh and Putch, partly e 
by Tempeſts in the German Ocean; ſo that few re- Hroyd. 
turn'd home, and thoſe that did were very much 
ſuattered; and in fine the loſs was ſo univerſal, that 
there was ſcarce a Noble Family in Spain but went 
into Mourning for the loſs of ſome Friend or another. 
But the magnanimity and evenneſs of Temper that 
Philip ſnew d upon this occaſion, was much to be ad- 
mired, for he receiv'd the bad News without the leaſt 
alteration, giving only this Anſwer, I did not fend 
them out to fight agrinſt the Winds and Seas. After 1388. 
tnat, the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets being joyn'd, bear 
the Spaniſh Fleet near Cadiz, taking from the Spa- 1556. 
niards, not only a great many Ships richly Laden, bur 
alſo the City of Cadiz it ſalf; which neverthęleſs was 
abandon d by the Eng/iſh General, the Earl of Eſſex, 
after he had plunderdir; to the great diſhonour of 
the Engliſh, who might from thence have done a great 
deal of miſchief to the Spaniards, Neither did Spain 
get any Advantage by having entangld it ſelf in the 
Troubles, and (as it was call'd) The Holy League, 
made in France. Philip, tis true, propos d to himſelf 
to have met with a fair opportunity, by excluding the 
Bourbon Family, to annex the Crown of France to his 
Houſe, or by raiſing Diviſions in that Kingdom to 
Inarch up one piece or other, or to aſſiſt one of his 
Creatures in obtaining that Crown; or at leaſt, by 
dividing it into ſo many Factions, ſo to weaken its 
Hrength, as that it ſhould not be able to recover it 
ſelf for a conſiderable time. But by the Courage and 
good Fortune of Henry IV. all theſe Meaſures were 
broke, and he declaring himſelf a Catholick, took 
way the Foundation whereupon the League was 
vulr, By this turn, Philip nor only loſt his vaſt Ex- 
pences, but ſuffer'd extreamly in his Affairs; for in the 
mean time that he ſent the Duke of Parma, Governor 
v. he Netherlands, to the aſſiſtance of the League in 
e France, 
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Deſigns. The Spaniards were well pleas'd to ſee the 


Netherlanders tumultuous, hoping the King would, ups 


on that ſcore have an opportunity to clip their ample 
Privileges, and by making them all alike obtain an 
abſolure Dominion over them : This done, they 
hoped to make theſe Countries their Armory and 
Store-houſe, from whence they might with more eaſe 
invade France and England, and raile the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy to the higheſt degree of Greatneſs, Bur the 
Netherlanders, on the other fide, were reſolv'd not to 
part with their Liberty, nor to be treated as a con- 
quer d Nation. And when Philip, ar his departure, 
would leave Spaniſh Garriſons in the Netherlands, and 
to ſoften the matter, conſtituted the Prince of Orange 
and Earl of Egmont Generals over them; yet could 
they not be perſuaded to accept of the ſame, alledging, 
That the Netherlanders had got but very {mall Advan- 
tages by the Peace with Fance, which they had pro- 
cur d by their own Valour, if they now ſhould be in 
danger of being ſubdu'd themſelves by a foreign 
Power. The neighbouring Princes alſo, but eſpecial- 
Iy Elizabeth, Queen of England, took the opportuni- 
ty of theſe troubles ro empty the vaſt Treaſures of 
Spain, and to exhauſt its Strength. In like manner 
the Proteſtant Princes alſo of Germany, who hated the 
Spaniards, were glad of this opportunity, and atſiſted 
the Prince of Orange upon all occaſions. And the Em- 
perours thought it more convenient to be quiet and rg 
pleaſe the Germans, than to be too forward to aſſiſt 
their Couſins. Theſe Commotions in the Netherlanas 
occaſion d a War betwixt Philip and Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, in which ſhe not only afforded aiſiſtance to 
the Netherlanders, but with the Engliſh Privateers did 
conſiderable miſchief to the Spaniſh I iſt- Indi: Ships; 
and the famous Francs Drake plunder d the very Sou- 
thern Coaſt of America. On the other fide, Philip, 
by ſupporting the Rebels in Ireland, prov d very trou- 
bleſome to Queen Elizabeth. Ar laſt Philip reſolved 
with one ſtroke to ſink the whole Strength of England; 
ro which purpoſe he was equipping a great Fleet for 
ſeveral Ycarsrogetker, which he call'd The Invincible, 
the like being never ſeen before thoſe times. The 
Fleet conſiſted of 150 Sail of Ships, which carry 
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Tron ; 8000 Seamen, and 20000 Marines, belides 
Volunteers; the Charge amounted daily ro 30000 
Ducats, but the whole Expedition came to twelve 
Millions of Ducats, Ar the ſame time the Pope 
Sixtus V. excommunicated Queen Elizabeth, adjudg- 
ing her Kingdom to Philip. Bur all theſe Preparati- 
ons came to nothing, the greateſt part of this Fleet be- 
ing deſtroy d, partly by the Engliſh and Dutch, partly 
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The Spaniſh 
Armado de- 


by Tempeits in the German Ocean; ſo that few re-ftroy'd. 


turn'd home, and thoſe that did were very much 
ſnattered; and in fine the loſs was ſo univerſal, that 
there was ſcarce a Noble Family in Spain but went 
into Mourning for the loſs of ſome Friend or another. 
But the magnanimity and evenneſs of Temper that 
Philip ſhew'd upon this occaſion, was much to be ad- 
mired, for he receiv'd the bad News without che leaſt 
alteration, giving only this Anſwer, I did not ſend 
them out to fight agrinſt the Winds and Seas. After 1388. 
that, the Engliſh and Dutch Fleets being joyn'd, bear 
the Spaniſh Fleet near Cadiz, taking from the Spa- 1556. 
niardi, not only a great many Ships richly Laden, but 
allo the City of Cadiz ir ſalf; which neverthęleſs was 
abandon d by the Eng/iſpþ General, the Earl of Eſſex, 
after he had plunderdir; to the great diſhonour of 
the Engliſh, who might from thence have done a great 
deal of miſchief to the Spaniards, Neither did Spain 
get any Advantage by having entangl'd it ſelf in the 
Troubles, and (as it was calld) The Holy League, 
made in France. Philip, tis true, propos d to himſelf 
to have met with a fair opportunity, by excluding the 
Bourbon Family, to annex the Crown of France to his 
Houſe, or by raifing Diviſions in that Kingdom to 
Inarch up one piece or other, or to aſſiſt one of his 
Creatures in obtaining that Crown; or at leaſt, by 
dividing it into ſo many Factions, ſo to weaken its 
Yrength, as that it ſhould not be able to recover it 
ſelf for a conſiderable time. But by the Courage and 
good Fortune of Henry IV. all theſe Meaſures were 
broke, and he declaring himſelf a Catholick, took 
way the Foundation whereupon the League was 
built. By this turn, Philip nor only loſt his vaſt Ex- 
pences, but ſuffer'd extreamly in his Affairs; for in the 
mean time that he ſent the Duke of Parma, Governor 
v. the Netherlands, to the aſſiſtance of the League in 
| WE France, 
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France, the Confederate Netherlanders had leiſure given 

them to put themſelves and their Affairs in a good pa. 

ſture. In ſhorr, Philip acted in this buſineſs accord. 

ing to the old proverb; That he who hunts two Hare 

at once, commonly catches neither of them, Beſides 

1524) Henry IV. after reducing moſt of France, declard 
War againſt Philip; which was nevertheleſs carrie 

on in the Nerheriands with various Succeſs. The 

Count de Fuentes took Cambray in the Year 1595, and 

the next Year the Arch-Duke Albert maſter'd Calas 

On the other ſide, Henry recover'd Fere from the Sy- 

niards. In the Year 1597, the Spaniards took Amien; 

by ſurpriſe, which Henry recover d not without great 
difficulty. Ar laſt, a Peace was concluded in that 

Pecce made ſame Year betwixt France and Spain at Vervin; fo 
r Verrin. Philip was unwilling to leave his Son, who was bu 
young, entangl'd in a War with ſo great a Captain 
as Henry was; and on the other hand Henry was ſen. 
fible, that the Kingdom of France being enervarted 
ſtood mightily in need of a Peace. Philip waged all 
ſeveral Wars againſt the Turks; for the Pyrare Drs 
utes had taken from the Spaniards Tripoli, after they 
had been in poſſeſſion of it for forty Years. To ee. 
take this, Philip ſent a ſtrong Army, which took the 
Ifle of Gerbs; bur being afrerwards beaten by the 
$550. Turkiſh Fleet, he loſt, together with the Iſland, 1 8000 
Men and 42 Ships. In the Year 1564 Philip retook 

Pegnon de Velez, In the Year 1566 Maltha was be— 

fieg'd by the Turks during the ſpace of four Months 

but was reliev'd by Philip, who forced the Turks to 

raiſe the Seige with great loſs. In the Year 1571, the 
Confederate Fleet of Spain, Venice, and other Italian 

States, under the Command of Don John of Auſtris, 
obtained a moſt ſignal Victory over the Turkiſh Fleet 

near Lepanto, whereby the , Turkiſh Naval Strength 

was weaken'd to that degree, that they were never al- 
rerwards ſo formidable in thoſe Seas, as they were be- 

fore : Tho' indeed the Spaniards got no great Reputa- 

tion in this War, for by their delays that conſiderable 

Iſland of Rhodes was loſt - before, In the Year 1573 

Don Fobn of Auſtria paſſed with an Army into Africa, 


1551. 


ro retake Tunu, which ſucceeded ſo well, that he for- 


ced the City, and added a ne Fortification to it: But 
in the Year next following, the Turks ſent a 7 
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Army thither, and rerook the City, its Fortifications 
being nor quite perfected ; as allo Goletta, which was 
but lorrily provided with Neceſſaries, tho loſt indeed 
by the unskilfulneſs and Cowardice of the Governour; 
ſo that the whole Kingdom of Tuns, to the great pre- 
judice of the Chriſtians, fell into the hands of the 
Turks. At home Philip was at War with the Marans 
of Granada, who rebelling againſt him, were ſupport- 
ed by the Algerines, and could not be ſubdu d but 
with great difficulty; and if the Turks had been quick 
enough in giving them timely a:liftance, it might have 
prov'd very dangerous to Spain. This Rebellion did 
not end till the Year 1570, after it had continu'd for 
three Years. There were allo fome Commorions 
among the Arragonians ; who pretended to take part 1562, 
with Anthony Perez, who ſtood upon the Privileges of 
the Kingdom of Arragon, to avoid the Indictment laid 
againſt him, for having, upon the King's Orders, pri- 
vately murther'd Eſcovedo, an intimate Friend of Don 
Fehn of Auſtria, By laying this Indictment, Philip 
intended at once to purge himſelf of the Infamy of the 
Fact, and to be revenged upon Perez, who had been 
unfaithful ro him in ſome Love Intrigue, in aiming ar 
that himſelf, which he had undertaken to procure for 
the King. And tho' this did not much redound to the 
honour of Philip, yet by this he took an opportunity 
to retrench the Privileges of the Arragonians. In the 
Year 1568, Philip caus'd his Son Charles to be killd, 
upon the pretence, that he had endeavour to kill 
his Father; and nor long after, the Queen Iſabella 
Charles's Step-mother, died, not without ſuſpicion of 
having been Poiſon d. But a great many are of Opi- 
nion, that ſome Love Intrigues were the occaſion of 


their Death, which is the more probable, becauſe the 


laid Iſabella being intended for the Bride of Charles, 
had been taken by the Father in ſpire of his Son. 
Henry King of Portugal dying, there were ſeveral pre- port 


tenders to that Crown, among whom was Philip (asfalls to 
being born of Jabella, Emanuel King of Portugal's Pain. 

Daughter) who'maintain'd his Right by the Sword; 
and by the Conduct of the Duke of Alva conquer d 
the Kingdom, forcing Anthony, the Baſtard, who 
had caus d himſelf to be proclaim'd King, to fly into 
England, and from thence into France, where he di- 
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ed an Exile in Pars: Only the Iſland of Tercera held 
out for ſome time longer, which the French iatending 
to relieve, were totally routed by the Spaniards. And 
thus Philip became Maſter both of the Eſt and Weſt. 
Indies, the two greateſt Mines of Riches in the World, 
Nevertheleſs, the French, Engliſh, and Hollander, 
had found our a way to eaſe him of theſe prodigious 
Revenues. For Philip, juſt before his Death, did 
confeſs, That the War with the Netherlands only, had 
coſt him 564 Millions of Ducats. And truly, ir is 
very probable, that truſting to his vaſt Riches he was 
thereby prompted to his ambitious Deſigns, and to 
undertake more than prov'd beneficial to him. He 
died in the Year 1598. 


S 12. Philip the Iltis Father had left him the King - 


dom in Peace with France, but the Dutch War grew 
every day the heavier upon the Spaniards, The Spa- 
niards did hope, that after PH ip II. in his latter Days 
had married his Daughter Clara Eugenia to Albert 
Arch-Duke of Auſtria, giving her the Netherlands for 
2 Dowry, the Dutch would become more pliable, and 
re- unite themſelves with the reſt of the Provinces in the 
Netherlands, as having now a Prince of their own, and 
being freed from rhe Sp-niſh Yoak that was ſo odious 
to them. But in regard the Holanders did by no 
means like this Bair, and at the Siege of Oſtend gave 
a taſte to the Spaniards, both of their Strength and 
their firm Reſolution to ſtand ir our, the Spaniards re- 
ſolved to make Peace with them; eſpecially ſince the 
Hollanders had found out the way to the Eaſt-Indies, 
where they made great progreſs. Beſides France en- 
joying a peaceable Government under Henry LV. and 
encreaſing in Power, it was fear'd, That if the French 
ſhould fall, with freſh Forces, upon Spain, which 
was then tir'd out and exhauſted by this tedious War, 
ir might prove fatal to Spain. Add to this, that Spain 
ted themſelves with vain Hopes, that the fear of a fo- 
reign Enemy ceaſing, the Hollanders in time of Peace 
might fall into Diviſions among themſelves; or at 
Jeaſt, that Peace and Plenty might abate their Cou- 
rage. The Spaniards gave ſufficient proof of their 
eagerneſs for a Peace with Holland, by ſetting the 
Treaty on foot in the Hague, by ſending, among others, 

- ; Ambroſis 
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held Immbroſius Spinoln himſelf thither as Ambaſſadour, and 
ding WM by granting and allowing them the Eꝗſt-India Trade. 
And Whereas the Hollanders carried it very high, and 
Veſt. would not bate an ace of their Propoſal. Ar laſt, a ge with 
"orid. Truce for 12 Years was concluded with Holland. Holland. 
ders, The next inſuing Year, Philip baniſh'd out of Spain 1609. 
gious ooo00 Marans, the Off- ſpring of the ancient Moors, 
did MM wbo had profeſs'd themſelves Chriſtians only for a 
had Show, a intended to raiſe a Rebellion, for which 

it is end they had under-hand crav'd Aſſiſtance from Henry 
was IV. In the ſame Year the Spaniards took the Fortreſs _ 
id to of Arache, ſituated on the Goal of Africa; as they 

He had likewiſe poſſeſs d themſelves before of the Harbour 

of Final near Genoua. In the Year 1619. the Valteline 
revolted from the Griſons; and the Spaniards fided 

ing WM with the former, in hopes to annex them to the Duke- 
grew dom of Milan Bur France taking part with the Gri- 
Spa- /, the buſineſs was protracted for a great many 
Days Wl Years, till at laſt matters were reſtor'd to their former 
llbert WM State. This difference did rouſe up all Italy, and the 
/s for Pope himſelf took part with the Griſons, tho Pro- 
,and eeſtants, aſſiſting them in the recovery of the Valteline. 
n the Wl The War breaking out in Germany, the Spaniærds ſent 

and 4mbreſe Spinola from the Netherl nds into the Palati- 
lious MW »:te, part of which was ſubdu'd by them. Philip III. 
y no died in the Year 1621. 
gave | 
ard \ 13. His Son Philip IV. at the very beginning ofPhilp iv. 
I re- ¶ his Reign made great alterations in the . ſending 


the 
dies, 
e en- 


away the Creatures of the Duke de Lerma, the Favou- 
rite of his Father: Bur the Duke foreſeeing what was 
likely to befall him, did timely obtain a Cardinal's 


and Cap, icaring the King ſhould aim at his Head. With 
ench me beginning of the Reign of this King, the Truce 
hich Nich 7ſe/and being expird, the War was re-kindled, 
War, In which S pinola was forc'd to raiſe the Siege of Ber- 
pain H er-Acom, becauſe Chriſtian Duke of Brunſwick , 


and General Mansfield, having, before routed the Spa- 
mards near Fleury, came to the aſſiſtance of the Hol- 


a fo- 


ace 1622, 


or at lenders. Peter Heyn ſurpriz d the Spaniſh Silver Fleet, 628. 
Cou- with a Booty of 12 Millions of Gilders. At the ſame 
their ume the Hollanders made a ſettlement in Braſile, tak- 

the ing the City of Olinda. In the Year 1629, the Spa- 


wards, in hopes to make a conſiderable Diverſion, and 
wall | | able N a 
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to put the Dutch hard to it, made an Inrode into the 
Velaw, and took Amersfert, whilft the Hollanders were 
buſied in the Siege of Box le Duc: Bur the Hollander; 
raking Weſc! by Farrell they were oblig d to retreat 
with all ſpeed over the River Vel, for fear their re. 
treat ſhould be cut off by the Dutch. In the Year 
1639, a great Fleet was ſent our of Spain into the 
Channel, under the Command of Don Oquendo, which 
was deſtroy d by Martin Tromp, in the Downs, in the 
very ſight of the Engliſh. What the Intention was of 
ſending ſo great a Fleer this way, was not generally 
known at that time; but afterwards it was divulg'd, 
that the ſame was intended againſt Sweden, and that 
there were 20000 Men ready in Denmark, which, as 
ſoon as this Fleet ſhould have appear'd before Gothen- 
burg, were to have joind them and enter'd Sweden. 
Afterwards the War was protracted, but moſt to the 
diſadvantage of the Spaniards, till the Year 1648, 
when the Spaniards concluded a Peace with the Hol 
landers at Munſter, declaring them a free People, re- 
nouncing all their Pretences over them, and leaving to 
them all the Places which they had taken from them. 
France did its utmoſt to hinder the concluſion 
of this Peace, at leaſt ſo long, till that Kingdom 
might alſo make a Peace with Spain; but the Hollan- 
ders did not think it adviſeable to ſtay their leiſure, 
fearing, that if Spain was brought too low, the Freneb 
would thereby be enabled to ſwallow up the Nether- 
lands, and become their immediate Neighbours, 
which they foreſaw would prove fatal to their State. 
It was likewiſe alledged, and that with good Reaſon, 
That it was time to put up the Sword, when all thoſe 
things might be obtain d by fair Means for which it 
was drawn at firſt; and that the Province of Holland 
had contracted conſiderable Debts. Spain alſo per- 
ceiving, that the Dutch were not to be overcome by 
force, was willing to agree to thoſe conditions, being 
glad to be rid once of ſo troubleſome an Enemy, that 
they might have the more leiſure to be even with 
France and Portugal. Is is reported, that this War 
coſt the Spaniards above One thouſand five hundred 
Millions of Ducats. In the Year 1628, Vincent II. 
Duke of Mantua, dying, the Emperour endeavour d 
co exclude Charles Duke of Nevers, he being a French- 
man 
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man born, from the Succeſſion of that Dukedom, un- 
der pretence of having neglected ſome acknowledg- 
ment of entrance due upon it, as being a Fief of the 
Empire. Ar the ſame time the Savogyards took the 

portunity to renew their Pretenſions upon Montfer- 
rat ; and the Spansards, in hopes of getting ſomething 
in the Fray, beſiegꝭd Caſal. On the other fide, the 
French eſpous d the Cauſe of the Duke of Nevers, rais d 
the Siege of Caſal, and put the Duke of Nevers into 
poſſeſſion of the Dukedom of Mantua; which did 
much weaken the Reputation of the Spaniards in Italy. 
In the Year 1635, the French declared War againſt 
Spain, under pretence, that they had taken Priſoner 
Philip Chriſtopher Elector of Treves, he being under the 
protection of the King of France, and that they had 
diſpoſſeſs d the French Garriſon of Treves, and poſ- 
ſels d themſelves of that City; but the true Reaſon was, 
that it was tho't high time to bridle the Ambition and 
Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, which after the Barrel 
of Nordlingen, and the Peace concluded at Prague, 
was grown very formidable; and that France being 
well (ſettled at home, began to be in a very flouriſhing 
condition, So. the French, after rhey had bear the 
Prince Tomaſo near Avennes, emter'd the Netherlands 
with a great Army, but the Succeſs did not anſwer 
Expectation 3 the Dutch eſpecially being unwilling, 
that France ſhould make any conſiderable Conqueſts 
on that fide: Neither did the French gain any thing 
in Italy, The Year after that, the Prince of Conde 
was forcd to raiſe the Siege of Dole; and the Spa- 
niards entring Picardy filld Pars it ſelf with Terror 
and Confuſion, Gallas alſo, the Imperial General 
endeavour'd to enter Burgundy with his Army, but did 
not advance much, In the Year 1637 the Spaniards loſt 
Landreſi. The next Year they were forc'd to retire 
ſrom before Leucate with great loſs ; bur the Prince of 
Conde, on the other hand, had the like ill fortune be- 
tore Fonterabia, In 1639, The Spaniards beat the 
French ſoundly near Thionville, but loſt Heſdin, Salſes 
and Salint; and in the Year following, the ſtrong 
City of Arras, being likewiſe routed near Caſal, after 
they had atrempred in vain with all their Strength ro 
oblige the Earl of Harcourt to raiſe the Siege of Turin. 
in the ſame Lear the Cataloniant revolted, after a 
ong 


1639. 


Catalonia 


rebels, 


1651. 


Portugal 


2640, 


1536. 
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long diſcontentment; for their firſt dĩſſatisfaction hal 
been owing to the Pride of the Duke d' Olivarex, the 
King's Favourite, againſt whom they had made great 
Complaints, but were ſtill ſeverely oppreſs d by him 
Theſe diſcontents encreaſed afterwards, when the 
Catalonians endeavouring the relief of Salſes, were 
bearen, and pretending they were not duly aſſiſted by 
the Caſlilians, left the Army and marched home, 
The Duke taking this opportunity, repreſented them 
very ill ro the King, and cauſed rheit Privileges to be 
conſiderably diminiſhed, and theit Country to be op- 
preſsd with the quartering of Soldiers. This pu 
them in open Rebellion, and Barcelona beginning firſt 
they drove the Spaniards out of Catalonia, Then 
they implor'd the aid of France, and at laſt, after the 
Spaniards had by their Cruelty cur off all hopes of 
Mercy, put themſelves under the Protection of that 
Kingdom: And it was Eleven Years before the 
Spaniards could quite recover Catalonia: Then in— 
deed the inteftine Commotions in France preſented 
them with a fair opportunity; for Barcelona, being not 
timely reliev'd, was forc'd to ſurrender to the Spani- 
«rds. Bur the revolt of the Portugueſe gave a grea: 
ter ſhock to the Spaniards, Philip II. tho' he con- 


— of from quer d this Kingdom, yet had always endeavourl 


by mildneſs, and by preſerving their Privileges, th 
mirigate the hatred that rhe Portugucſe bore to the 
Caſtilians, which was grown to that height, that rhe 
Prieſts uſed to inſert in their Prayers, That God would 
be pleaſed to deliver them from the Caſtilian Pak: But 
after his Death the Spaniſh Miniſters had nor been (0 
careful, by maintaining their Privileges, to retain the 
Affection of the Portugucſe, but rather had treated them 
as a conquer d Nation; which ſo exaſperated the Por- 
tugueſe,thar as ſoon as they ſaw Spaix begin to decline, 
immediately ſome places in Portigal rebel d, bur were 
ſoon after reduc'd to their former Obedience. There- 
upon the Spaniards thought it adviſeable,rhar to bridle 
this People, nothing could be more proper, than by em- 

loying the Nobles as well as the Commoners in the 
Wars, ro purge off rhe ſuperfluous ill Humours of the 
Nation. In the mean while the Catalonians falling in- 
to Rebellion, the Portugucſe Nobles were order d to go 
into the Field, which they did nor reliſh well; * 
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beſides this, ſome other reaſons to be diſſatisfyd with 
the Spaniards: And, for as much as the Portugueſe 
had a great Affection for the Duke of Braganza, the 
Spaniards try d all ways to entice him to come to 
Court, and fancying they had cajoll'd him ſufficienrly 


with fair promiſes. invited him very courteouſly to go 


in Perſon with the King into the Field; which invita- 
tion, nevertheleſs, he knew how to decline very 
trouſly. At laſt the Portugueſe Nobility (being hard 


dex- 


preſs'd to ſerve in the Expedition againſt the Catraloni- 

ans, which they would in no ways conſent to, unani- 

mouſly agreed to ſhake off the Caſtilian Yoak, and ſe- 

cretly ſounded the Inclinations of rhe Duke of Bra- 

ganza. As ſoon as he, upon the perſuaſions of his 

Lady, had refolvd to accept of the Crown, they 

broke looſe, and ſurpriſing the Garriſon in the City of 

Lisben, the Palace and the Fort, ſeiz d the Ships, kill'd 

the Secretary of State Vaſconcello, who had carried 

himſelf very proudly among them, and proclaim'd the Dube of 

Duke of Braganza King, under the Name of Fohn IV. —_—_— 

purging the whole Kingdom within eight days of the King of Por 

Caſtilians, and that with the loſs only of two or three tugal. 

Perſons, Which may ſerve as a remarkable inſtance 

to convince the World, how eaſily a Kingdom is loſt, 

where the Peoples Inclination is averſe to the ſupream 

Head. Thus the Spaniſh Monarchy receiv'd a ſignal 

blow, and us Power being divided into ſeveral Chan- 

nels, it could nor act effectually on all ſides. They! =. 

allo loſt Perpignan; tho the French could nor go fur- 

ther into Spain, for the Prince of Conde beſieg'd Lerida 

in vain, An. 1647. The Prince Monaco driving the 

Spaniſh Garriſons out of his Territories, put himſelf 1647. 

under the protection of Fance, An, 1641. There 

happend likewiſe a moſt dangerous Rebellion at Maſlavells' 

Naples, the Head of which was a poor Fiſherman, Let — 

whole Name was Maſſanello; who might have put en 

the whole Kingdom into a flame, if the French had 

been at hand to give him timely aſſiſtance; but by 

the prudent management of the Governour, the Earl 

of Oganto, the Tumult was appeaſed. Spain then 

being forc'd to quench the Flames on all ſides, it could 

not be ſo mindful of Holland, which was rhe moſt re- 

mote ; having all hands full, ro reſiſt the dangers 

tarcatning them nearer home. And indeed the Spa- 
niards 
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niards had the good fortune to reduce, as we ſaid bes 
fore, Catalonia, and to drive the French our of Piom. 
bino and Porto Longone: Bur the Engliſh took from 
them the Iſland of Famaica in the Miſt. Indies, Ar 
laft France being re-eſtabliſhed in its former Tranquil. 
liry, the Spaniards thought it moſt convenient to make 
Peace with that Crown: Which was concluded betwixt 
The Pyrene · the two great Miniſters of State, the Cardinal Maze: 
an Trea'Y. „ini and Don Lews de Haro, in the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains: By vertue of which France got Rouſſilion, and 
ſeveral conſiderable places in the Nether/ands, Spain 
having thus concluded a Peace with all the reſt of its 
Neighbours, it began ro make War in earneſt againſt 
Portugal, In purſuance of which the Spaniards en- 
rered Portugal with a great Force, taking from the. 
Portugueſe ſeveral places; but withal were at ſeve- 
1662. ral places ſoundly beaten. The Battel near Entreme; 
1663. where Don Juan, and that near Villa Vicioſa, where 
Caracena received a fatal Defeat, are moſt famous: 
The obtaining of which two Victories on the Portu- 
gueſe fide is chiefly aſcribed ro the French General 
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Schomberg. Philip IV. died in the Year 1665. any 
Charles 1, F. 14. He had for his Succeſſour his Son Charles It, WM 2 3/ 
a Child of four Years of Age, who under the Tuition erh and 
1668. of his Mother, negligently proſecuted the War againſt 
Peace with Portugal, and at laſt, by the Mediation of England, was . 13. 
portugal. forc'd to make a Peace with that Crown, renouncing 22 
his right to the ſame ; becauſe the French at that time ubjoi 
made a grievous havock in the Netherlands. For tho mo 
Mary Tereſia, Daughter of Philip IV. at the time when ; of rh 
ſhe was married to the King of France, had renounced WM. C 
all ber righr of Succeſſion to her paternal Inherirance, 12 
yet the French taking the opportunity of their flouriſt- Nu rel 
ing Condition, and the decayed State of Spain (Eng- hin 
land and Holland being then engaged in a War with of this 
one another, who elſe could not have ſeen the Nether- P els, | 
lands devoured by them) they entered Flanders with WW. Pana 
a vaſt Army, uſing among other things, for a pre- ſh ns; ar 
rence, that which in Brabent is called us devolutic- IHE th 
f ns, by which the real Eſtates of private Perſons, fall 28 Fr 
1 to the Children born during the time of the firſt Mar- | al ar, 
1 riage; when the Father Marries again. The French b = * 


r 


4 ww ua 
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took in this War, without much reſiſtance, a great ma- Th 0 
ny ir 
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ny conſiderable Cities and Forts, vi, Charleroy, Dur- 


nay, Lifle, Doway, Oudenarde, and ſome others; they 
conquered alſo the whole Franche Compte, which ha- 


* ſtened the Peace betwixt England and Holland, and 

rake Noccaſioned the Triple A liance, as it is called, made Ie Triple 

wirt betwixt England, Sweden and Holland, for the pre- Alliance. 

1434. ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands. In the following 

100 ear France made a Peace with Spain at Aix la Cha- Peace mado 

And elle, reſtoring to Spain the Franche Compte, but keep- 4 — la 

Sin W's what Places they had taken in Flanders, Bur when ,_. 4 e. 

x ing olland, in the Year1672, was attack d by the French, 

aint pain ſided with the Dutch, knowing that the loſs of 

en. he United Provinces muſt draw after it that of the 

n the nie Netherlands : So it came again to an © 

ye. ar, in the very 22 of which Spain loſt Bur- 

rem Nach once more, The rebellious People of Meſſina 

vhere ew themſelves under the protection of France, bur 

ous: ere afterwards deſerted by them. France got allo Lim- 

Ports. 0, Conde. Valenciennes, Cambrq, Tpres; St. Omer, Aeth 

. d Ghent: Bur a Peace was concluded at Nimmeguen, Peace made 

virtue of which Fance kept the Franche Compte, Nmme- 

Nad moſt places taken in the Netherlands, reſtoring on- 

les . Spain, Limburgh, Ghent, Cortryck, Oudenarde, 

ric eth and Charleroy. 

gainſt * Ny oo Ki? | | 

” was ML.) 5. Having thus given a brief Hiſtory of the The Nature 

ncing ingdom of Spain, we reckon twill not be improper dl 4. * 

time I ubjoin ſome Remarks concerning the Genius of 

'r tho e 071447 ds, and the extent of their Territories; as 


when of the Strength and Weakneſs of this Kingdom, 

d its Condition with reference to its Neighbours. 
he Spaniſh Nation thetefore is commonly eſteemed 
urin. be very wiſe, and to take remote proſpects, through- 

weighing a thing before they undertake it. But be- 
at this rate over - cautious and dilatory in their 
unſels, they often loſe the opportunities of Action. 
e Spaniards are very firm and ſteddy in their Reſo- 
ons; and tho' they fail once in an Artempr, they 
| try their Fortune again, endeavouring to over- 
s fall Pe ie Frowns by their Conſtancy. They are very 
Mar- a War, and not only brave at the firſt Attack, bur 
n alſo hold out till the laſt; their ſober way of li- 

and ſpare Bodies qualify them to bear Hunger 
of Thirſt, and to be very watchful : But chis the Spa- 


F niards 
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aids are extreamly blamed for, thar they maintab bunt 
their Gravity by high- flow n Words and a proud often have 
tative Behaviour. Tho' rhoſe that converſe with Italy 
them; do declare; that this Gravity which appears ny 57 
odious, is not ſo much the effect of their Pride, as offi (-1ycs 
a melancholy Conſtitution, and an ill cuſtom, and e her 
unfrequency of their Converlation with Foreigner, very | 
Being naturally ſuperſtitious, they ate in general, vw-MI 4,.;-; 
ry zealous for the Roman Catholick Religion, and the C 
bominate all others. They are ſeldom fit for am: o 
Trade or Buſineſs where hard labour is required, ſudi in cha 
35 Husbandry, or Handicraft Trades; fo that thełrime 
"ax& chiefly managed among them by Foreigners. It count 
eredibly reported, That in Madrid alone, there are after : 
bave 40000 Frenchmen, being for the moſt part, Mer grea 
chants, Artiſts, Handycrafts- men and Labourers, W. ou! 
go under the Name of Burgundians, in order to avoil ing th 
the hatred, which the Spaniards naturally bear againkM::c4 ao 
the French. And ſuch is the Spaniſh Pride, that t Seas. 
they think ir below themſelves to meddle with tho he * 
rrifles, yet they do not think much to be a poor Cen fhoſe v. 
nel in ſome Fort or other all their life time; rhe g part 
nour of the Sword, and hopes of becoming in time er wa: 
Officer, making them amends for what hardſhip the | 
endure, Their Pride, Covetouſneſs and rigorous pro C 10 
ceedings make them hateful to all that are under thenWc-.;,, i 
Command,; and theſe indeed are very unfit Quali habit 
cations for the maintaining of great Conqueſts. r the: 
no body is willing to be deſpiſed by Foreign GoveWy cf :; 
nours, Spain being mightily exhauſted of Men, a; mine 
conſequently incapable of raiſing great Armies wit: car 
in it ſelf, is very unfit to maintain vaſt and mutua nd fruit 
diſtant Countries; for which ſeveral Reaſons may We all 
given. For the Women here are not ſo truirful as eat qu 
the Northern parts, which is to be attributed ro Me. TI 
hear of che Climate, and the conſtitution of their (puWaring o 
Bodies. And thoſe parts which are remote from Me eq; 
Sea-ſhore, are not well peopled, for rhat ſome plac ¶larbour. 
are very barren, and produce nothing fot the ſubli chiefly 
ſtence of Mankind. Whoring being publickly alla iss, Cir 
ed of here; 4 great many of them will rather ma former 
ſhift” with a Whore, than maintain a Wife and Mons, bu 
dren, Thoſe who have taken upon them holy 0 tas I kt 
ders or Vows of Chaſtity, of whom there is a Hr a rea 


num 


* 


Hilton of S PA N. | 
amber, are obliged nor to marry. The Wars they 
have waged againſt ſo many Nations, bureſpecially in 


Intra 
oſten 


wit % and the Netherlands, have ſwept off a great ma- 
ars ny Spaniards. A vaſt number have tranſplanted them- 
as ol (elves into America, being fond of going to a place 
nd we where they may with a ſmall beginning comè to live 
Ione very plentifully. Before the diſcovery was made of 
ll, ve⸗ America, Ferdinand the C atholick, had at once before 
nd + the City of Granada, an Army of 50000 Foot and 
or am +0000 Horſe, though Arragen did not concern ir (elf 
, ſuch in chat War, and Portugal and Navarre were at that 
t theme not united with Caf?zle. To conclude; this 
It Country was mightily diſpeopled, when Ferdinand, 


are after the raking of Granada, and Philip III. baniſhed 


„ Mera great many thouſands of Fews and Marans, who 
rs, who would not be kept in obedience in Spain; theſe ſer- 
0 avoulicling themſelves in africa, retain to this day their ha- 
againkWtccd againſt rhe Chriſtians, robbing their Ships in thoſe 
hat wo S-as. Upon the whole; this is evident enough, that 
h thode Spaniards could never have made a Conqueſt of 
r CenvWhoſe vaſt Countries, by force of Arms, if tlie great- 


rhe hoiſt part of them had nor fallen into their Hands by ea- 


time ler ways. 
ous pf 6. 15. As for the Juriſdiction of this Nation 377 c 
der then is large enough in extent for the number of its $panith 


Qualits 
ſts. Id 
| Gova 
len, 2 
tes will 
mutual 
S may U 


irfal as! 


or the moſt remote parts from the Sca- coaſts are ma- 
y of them barren, and parch'd, and afford ſcarce a- 
thing for che ſubſiſtence of Men or Beaſts : Where- 
s, ncarer to the Sea-fide, the Country is very fine 
nd fruitful There is abundance of Sheep here. They, 
ave alſo very fine and ſwift Horles, but nor in very 
rear quantities, having ſcarce enough for their own 


d to ue. This Kingdom is very well fituate for Trade, 
heir (puWaring on the one fide the Ocean, and on the other 
from Wie Mediterranean, where they have moſt excellent 
me placlarbours. Their Native Product fir for Exportarion 
the ſub chiefly Wool, Silk, Wine, Oyl, Raiſins, Almonds; 
kly alle gs, Cirrons, Rice, Soap, Iron, Salt, and ſuch like! 
ther muß former titnes rhe Spaniſh Gold Mines were very fa- 
and Cl ous, dut now a-days, neither Gold nor Silver, fo 
i holy Ofc as I know, is digged in Spain: Somie will alledge 
is a Kehr a reaſon of this, That it is forbidden under ſevere 


num F 2 Penalties, 


tution of the 


inhabitants, bar it is not equally fertile in all places; ccunries. 
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Penalties, in order to keep it as a reſerve in caſe a 
great extremity. But I am rather apt to believe 
Thar theſe Gold Mines have been long ago quite en 
hauſted by the Avarice of the Spaniards. 


8 §. 17. The greateſt Revenue of Spain comes fron 
| America, from whence, as from an inexhauſtible 
Source, immenſe quantities of Gold and Silver ar 


conveyed into Spain, and from thence into the other ic 
parts of Europe. At what time, and by whom thigh The! 
Country, which had been ſo long unknown to the five! 
ropeans, was firſt diſcovered, we have already menu 74, 
oned. Though there are ſome who pretend, Thi in all 
America was diſcovered in the Year 1190, by on are | 
Madoc, Son to Owen Geſneth, a Prince in ales, vi never 
they ſay, made two Voyages thither ; and havi che 5 
built a Fort in Florida or Virginia, or as ſome ſay, uM their 
Mexico, died in America : That this is the reaſon wi 1s cau 


in the Mexican ] ongue abundance of Brzr:ſh wor they | 
are to be mer withal : And the Spaniards, at their fil of S/ 
coming into America, found the Reliques of ſome C elpeci 
ſtian Cuſtoms among the Inhabitants: From whena{Wplacal 
ſome inferr, Thar if the firſt Diſcovery of a Count chisR. 
gives a good Title of Propriety ro the Diſcoveres Ml Years 
England would have as good, if not a better, TirlewM Intere 
America than Spain: Bur this we leave to be de they a 
cided by others. But it is nor fo evident, from when as bei! 
Spain could claim a right of ſubduing that Country H che pr 
force of Arms. For, what is alledged among oth] call d . 
prerences,conctrning the Bull of Alexander VI. when an 1:4 
in he granted thoſe Countries to Spain, this does nal Thoſe 
only ſeem ridiculous to us, bur even to thoſe Bar Sni 


rians themſelves, who have ridicul'd it, ſaying, I Woma 
Pope muſt be a ſtrange ſort of a Man, who pretended a Span 
give away that which was none of hy own. But let tho born of 


be as it will, the Spaniards think it ſufficient chat the} ain N 
are in poſſeſſion of it; and if an exact ſcrutiny ſhouldbaving 


be made into other matters of this nature, ir wouli The fo, 
appear, that the Titles ro moſt conquer d Countri bitants, 
were none of the beſt, However, ſome of the mol eſpecial] 
conſcientious Spaniards do nor juſtifie what Cruelteſſ ate not 
their Country- men committed in the beginning again ug beer 


thoſe poor People, of whom they kill d, without an Chultir 
Provocation given, a great many hundred chouſanss he fift] 


Hiftory of SPAIN. 
r deſtroy d them by forcing them to undergo intole- 
rable Hardſhips, and making the reſt their Slaves: 
Tho' afterwards Charles V. being inform'd of this 
W miſerable Condition, order d all rhe reſt of the Ameri- 
ban, 10 be ſer at liberty. The Spaniards are not Ma- 
ſters of all America; but only of the middle part of 
it, viz. The Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, and thoſe 
vaſt Iſlands of Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and Porto Rico; Fa- 
maica having been taken from them by the Engliſh. 
Theſe parts of America are now- a- days inhabited by 


ſe d 
Neve, 
re ex 


3 from 
uſtibleß 
er arM 
> otherli 
m rh 


he E five ſeveral forts of People: The firſt are the Spani- cal forts 
menu rde, who come thither out of Europe; theſe are pur 7, e 
„Thi in all Offices. The ſecond are call d Crio/ians, who spaniſh welt 
»y on are born in America of Spaniſh Parents: Theſe are Indies. 

s, Wü never employ'd in any Office, as being ignorant of N 
having che Spaniſh Affairs, and too much addicted to love 

ſay, (heir native Country of America; wherefore the King 

on wis cautious in giving them any Command, fearing leaſt 


word they ſhould withdraw themſelves from the Obedience < 
cir fil of Spain, and fer up a Government of their own ; 

ne hie ſpecially confidering that theſe Criolians bear an im- 
where placable hatred againſt the European Spaniards, For 
Jount his Reaſon alſo the Governours are changed every three 
overen Vears to remove the opportunity of ſtrengthening their 

Tirle MW Intereſt roo much; and after their return into Spain, 

be de they are made Members of the Council for the Indies, 11 
whereas being eſteem d the moſt proper to adviſe concerning | 
antry H che preſervation of that Country. The third ſort I! 
ng oth call d Meriffs, who are born of a Spaniſh Father and 

. Where an 1ndian Mother, are in no eſteem among them. 
does va Thoſe who are brought forth of the Marriage of a 
e Barbe Sni ard with a Meriff, or of a Metiff and a Spaniſh 
ing, N Woman, are call d Qatralvos, as having three parts of 
tended i a Spaniard, and one of an Indian: But ſuch as are 


ir let th born of a Metiff and an Indian Woman, or of an In- 
that theſſ 41072 Man and a Metiff, are call'd Treſalvos, as 
ny ſhoul having three parts of an Indian, and one of a Spaniard. 
it would The fourth ſort are the remnants of the ancient Inha- 
Countrit bitants, of whom a great many are to be met with 

* the mol eſpecially in the Kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, who 


are not ſo Barbarous as ſome may imagine, there hav- 
ing been found among them ſuch excellent Laws and 
-onſtirurions as would make ſome Europeans bluſh. 
The fifth ſort are che Moors, or as the Spaniards call 


5 he them 


Crue lte 
ng again 
jthout an 
houſands 


* Riches of 


America. 
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them Neproes, who being bought in Africa, are ent 
thither to do all ſorts of drudgery, Theſe ate generally 
very handy, but very perfidious and refractory; ſo 
that they muſt always be kept under a ſtrict hand. 
Such as are born of a Negro and an Indian Woman, are 
calld Mulats. Upon the whole, that part of America, 
conſidering its bigneſs, is not very well ſtock d with 
People, for that the Spaniards did in a moſt cruel 
manner root out moſt of its ancient Inhabitants : 
And, if I remember well, Hieronymus Benzonus ſays, 
That all the Cities in America, inhabited by the Spani- 
ards, joined together, were ſcarce to be compared, fir 
number of People, with the Suburbs of Milan: Vet 
there are {ume who talk largely concerning Me vios, 
vix. That it has betwixt 30 and 40000 Spaniſh Ci 
tizens, who are moſt of them very wealthy, inſomuch 
that it is reported, there are 18000 Coaches kept in 
that City. The Spaniards are not eaſily to be beaten 
our of America; becauſe moſt places in their poſſe ion, 
are hard to come at, and it is very difficult to tranl- 
port ſuch a number of Soldiers out of Europe, as can 
be ſufficient to attack any of theſe places: Beſides, 
the great difference of the Climate and Diet, could 
not but occaſion mortal Sickneſſes among them: But 
in Peru eſpecially, they are very well ſettled, there 
being ſcarce any acceſs by Land, and by Sea you ate 
obliged to go round the South and remoteſt parts at 
America, or elſe to come from the Eaſt-Indies; both 
which are long Sea Voyages, which an Army cat 
ſearce undergo without running the hazard of being 
deſtroy d by Sickneſs, As for the Riches of America, 
tis true, the Spaniards at their firſt coming thithet 
found no coined Gold or Silver, that being unknown 
in thoſe days to the Inhabitants; but an inconceivable 
quantity of uncoined Gold and Siver. and abundance oſ 
Cold and Silver Veſſels made without Iron Tools, all 
which the Spaniards carry'd into Spain, except what 
the Seas ſwallow'd up in their Voyages, which was 
very confiderable : But now a-days thoſe Rivers 
which formerly us d to catry a Golden Sand, are al. 
moſt exhauſted ; and what is found there now is all 
dug up our of the Mines: Above all the Silver Mines 


of Potoſi in Peru, afford an incredible quantity of Sil 
ver, which is yearly, together with ſome. other Com: 
vu ; | moditics 
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modities, tranſported in a Fleet into Spain : 
after all, a great part of this Silver belonging to: Itali- 


the Cow, but others have the Milk. In alluſion to 
Rome quarrelld about Precedency, and the latter, to 
repreſent his Maſter's Greatneſs, ſpoke very largely of 
the vaſt Riches of America, the Frenchman anſwered, 
That all Europe, but eſpecially Spain, had been a conſi- 
derable loſer by that, in regard it made every thing dear 3 
That the Spaniards having employed themſelves in ſearch- 
ing after the Treaſures of America, were thereby become 
idle, and had diſpeopled their own Country. So that it 
lay uncultivated: That the King of Spain truſting to 
hu great Riches, had begun unneceſſary Wars, That 
Spain being the Fountain from mpence vaſt Riches were 
derived to other Nations, received the leaſt. benefit of all 
by them, ſince theſe Countries that FRI Spain with 
Soldiers and Commodities drew the Riches to themſelves, 
Formerly Emeraulds and Pearls were found in Ameri- 
ca, but that Stock is long ſince, by the Avarice of the 
S$daniards, quite exhauſted, There is, beſides this, a 
great quantity of Commodities in America, which are 
uled in Phyſick and dying Colours. There are alſo 
great quantities of Sugars and Hides, as appears in 
that in the Year 1587, the Spaniſh Fleet tranſported 
35444 Hides from St. Domingo, and 64350 from New 
pain: For the Oxen and Cows, which were firſt 
tranſported from Spain into America, are grown' fo 
numerous, that they ſhoor them for their Hides ſake 
om, rhrowing away the Fleſh, which is ſcarce eata- 
ble. As America is the beſt Appendix of the Spaniſ 
Kingdom, ſo the Spaniards take all imaginable cate co 
prevent its being ſeparated from Spain, They make, 
among other things, uſe of this Artifice, That they 


will not allow any Manufactury to be ſet up in Ameri- 


ca, ſo that the Inhabitants cannot be without the Eu- 
penn. Commodities, which they donor ſuffer to be 
trantporred thither in any other Ships but their own, 


Tho 


an, French, Engliſh and Dutch Merchants, the ſeaſt 
. . . „ . * 
part of it remains in Span, ſo that the Spaniards keep 


71 


£ 
. 


which, when the French and Spaniſh: Ambaſſadors ar 1363. 


$ 18. Beſides America, the Canary Iſlands are in the The Canary 
poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, from whence are.exported Ilands. 


great quantities of Sugar and Wine. Iris credibly re- 
porred, That England alone tranſports above 13000 
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Pipes of Canary, at 20 l. per Pipe. The Iſland of $a. 

Sardiria, dinia allo belongs to the Spaniards, which Ille is pretty 
large, but nor very rich, irs Inhabitants being for the 

Sicily. moiſt part Barbarians, The Iſle of Sicily is of much 
greater value, from whence great quantities of Com 
and Silk are to be exported ; bur the Inhabirants are 
an ill ſort of People, who muſt be kept under, accor. 
ding to the old Proverb, Inſulani quidem mali, Siculi 
autem peſſimi. To Sicily are annex d the Iſles of Mal. 
tha and Goza, which were given in Fief from Charles 
V. to the Order of the Knights of Rhodes. Spain has 
likewiſe a great part of Italy in its poſſeſſion, viz. The 
Kingdom of Naples, the Capital City of which is 
ſcarce kept in awe by three Caſtles: The Sovereign 
ty of Siena, and a great many ſtrong Forts on the Sea. 
Coaſts of Tuſcany, viz. -Orbitello, Porto Hercule, Tela. 
mone, Monte Argentarjo, Porto Longone, and the Caſtle 
Milan. of Piombino; beſides the Noble Dukedom of Mila, 
which is the Paradiſe of Italy, as Ita'y is commonly 

called rhe Paradiſe of Europe: They have alſo the 

Harbour of Final upon the Genoueſe Coaſt. In the 

City of Milan, Trade and Manufactury flouriſhes ex- 

treamly, and this Dukedom is much valued by the 
Spaniards, becauſe they have thereby a convenient 
Correſpondence with the Houſe of Auſtria. As long 

The Nether-as Burgundy and the Netherlands were united, rhey 
lands. might be compar'd to a Kingdom; but now Burgund 
is loſt, the ſeven united Provinces have ſeparated 
themſelves from the reſt of the Netherlands, 3 France 

has conquer'd a great part of the remainder. And 

tho in the Spaniſh Netherlands there are very fair and 

ſtrong Cities left, tis neverrheleſs apparent, that the 

greateſt bene fit that Spain receives from them amounts 

to this, That by them the French Arms are diverted 

from the other Spanifh Territories; fo that they com- 

monly draw the Seat of War thither, and ſerve to take 

The Philip. Off the edge of the French Fury. In rhe Eaft-Inaie 
pine Illands. the Philippine Iſlands belong to the Spaniards, the Ca- 
pital City of which being Manila, was taken by them 

in the Year 1565. But theſe Iſlands are fo inconſr 

derable, that it has been often under debate, whethet 

it were not moſt convenient to abandon them: How- 

ever ſome Indian Commodities, which are brought 

from ſeveral places, and eſpecially from China, 9 
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Manilla, are from thence tranſported to New Spain 


and Mexico, and by this means there is kept a conſtant 
Communication betwixt the Spaniſh Weſt and Eaſt- 


Indies. 


$ 19, From what has been ſaid it is evident, that 8 
Spain is a potent Kingdom, which has under its Juriſ- 5, 


diction, rich and fair Countries, abounding with all 
Neceſſaries; and affording not only a ſufficiency for 
the uſe of irs Inhabitants, but a great overp is for 
Exportation. Add to this, that the Spaniards do not 
want Wiſdom in managing their State Affairs, nor 
Valour to carry on a War. Nevertheleſs this vaſt 
Kingdom has its Infirmities, which have brought ir ſo 
low, that it is ſcarce able to ftand upon irs own Legs: 
Their chief defect is the paucity of the Inhabitants ; 
the number of which is inſufficient either to keep in 
Obedience ſuch wide Provinces, and thoſe ſo averſe 
to the Spaniards, or to make Head againſt a Potent 
Enemy: And this defect is nor eaſily to be repaired 
out of thoſe Countries which are under their Subjecti- 
on, ſince it is the Intereſt of Spain, rather to check 
the Courage of theſe Inhabitants, for fear they ſnould 
one time or another take Heart, and ſnake off the 
$qeniſh Yoak. And whenever they raiſe Soldiers in 
theſe Provinces, they cannot truſt them with the de- 
tence of their Native Country, but are obliged to diſ- 
perſe them, by ſending them into other Parts, under 
the Command only of Spaniards, Spain therefore is 
ſcarce able to raiſe within ir ſelf a ſufficient number of 
Soldiers for the Guard and Defence of its frontier 
Places: And accordingly whenever Spain happens to 
have War with other Nations, it is 0'5!iged ro make 
ule of Foreign mercenary Troops; which is attended 
wi:h this inconveniency, beſides the immenſe Charge 
ot hiring them, chat the King is nor ſa wellafſured of 
their Faith, as of that of his own Subjects. The want 
of Inhabitants is licewiſe ne Reaſon, why ain can- 
not now-a-days keep a conſiderable Fleer ar Sea, 
which nevertheleſs is extrem Neceſſary ro ſupport 
the Monarchy cf that Kingdom. Arother weakneſs 
is, hat the Shanifh Provinces are mighti!- difcjoin'd, 
as being ſever'd by vaſt Seas and Countries: So that 
they cannot be maintain d and goyern'd without great 

. | difficulry ; 
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difficulty; for the Governours of the Provinces being 
remote from the inſpection of the Prince, he cannot 
rake fo exact an account of their Actions; and the 
oppreſſed Subjects want often opportunity to make 
their Complaints to the King; beſides that, Men and 
Money are with great charge and danger ſent out of 
Spain into theſe Provinces, without hopes of ever re. 
turning into the Kingdom. Their Strength cannot be 
kept together, for that they are thus obiiged to divide 
their Forces. The more dil-joind theſe Provinces are, 
the more frontier Garriſons are to be maintained; all 
which may be ſaved in a Kingdom, the parts of which 
are not ſo much diſ- join d. They are at the ſame time 
liable to be artack'd in a great many places at once, 
one Province not being able to aſſiſt another. Above 
all, America the Treaſury of Spain, is parted from it 
by the vaſt Ocean, whereby their Silver Fleets ate 
Subject to the hazard of the Seas and Pyrates. And 
if it happens chat ſuch a Fleet is loſt, the whole Go- 
vernment muſt needs ſuffer extreamly by the want of 
it; the Inhabitants of Spain being fo exhauſted, as 
not to be able to raiſe ſufficienr Summs to {upply the 
Publick Neceifiries. The Spaniards are alſo mighty 
deficient in regulating their Net- India Trade, which 
is ſo ill manag'd, that the greateſt part of thoſe Riches 
are convey d to other Nations, by which means they 
are cmpower'd to chaſtiſe Spain with irs own Money, 
It has likewiſe provd very prejudicial ro Spain, That 
after rhe death of P4:/:ip II. by the careleſneſs of the 
ſucceeding Kings, and during the long Minority of 
this preſent, the Nobles have ſo increaſed their Power, 
that they are now very backward induely aflifting the 
King, and by impoveriſhing the King and Commo- 
nalty have got all the Riches to themlelves.. Ir is 
withal a common Diſeaſe in all Governments, where 
the Popiſh Religion has got the upper hand, Thar the 
Popiſh Clergy is very Rich and Porent, and yet pre- 
trends, by a Divine Right, to be exempred from all 
publick Burdens, except that ſome of them in the ut- 
moſt Extremity vouchſafe ro contribute ſome ſmall 
Portion for the defence of the whole, and even that 
not without conlerit of the Pope: 
Spain has that Prerogative, which he obtain'd from 


Pope Hadrian VI. that he has the diſpoſal of all the 
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Chief Church Benefices in his Kingdom; and he is 

alſo Head and Maſter of all the Eccleſiaſtical Orders 

of Knighthood in Spain: And becauſe the Kings of 

Spain have hitherto proteis d themſelves the moſt zea- 

lous Protectours of the Papal Chair and Religion, they 

have thereby ſo obligd the Zealors of the Roman Ca- 
tbolick, Religion, and eſpecially rhe Feſuits, that theſe 

have always been endeavouring to promote the Intereſt 

of Spain. | 


$ 20. Laſtly, Ir remains, ro conſider what Conduct h what con- 
Sþain obſerves in relation to its Neighbours, and what ray + = 
Good or Evil it may again expect from them. Spain rence to its 
lies oppoſite to the Coait of Barbary, on which it has 3 
ſeveral Forts, viz, Pegnon de Velez, Oran, and Ar- oy . — 
zilla; and twere their Intereſt to have allo Algiers and : 
Tuns, Spain has no occaſion to apprehend any thing 
from that Coaſt, now that it has quite freed ir ſelf 
from the very Remnants of the Moors: And as for 
the Pyracies committed by thoſe Corſairs, they're not 
lo hurtful to Spain, as to other Nations, who traffique 
with Spain, Italy or Turkey ; for the Spaniards ſeldom 
export their own Commodities into the other parts of 
Europe, theſe being exported by other Nations. The Turky. 
Turks ſeem to be pretty near to the Iſlands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, and to the Kingdom of Naples: Yer are 
they not ſo much fear d by the Spaniards ; the. Sea 
which lies betwixt chem being an obſtacle againſt 
making a Deſcent with a conſiderable Army in any 
ot thoſe Parts; and if an Army ſhould be landed, its 
Proviſions, which muſt come by Sea, might eaſily be 
cut off: For in ſuch a caſe all the States of Ialy 
would be obliged to fide with the Spaniard: to keep 
this crue] Enemy from their Borders; and their Naval 
õtrength joined together, much ſurpaſſes the Turks in 
every reſpect. From the Italian States, the Spaniards Italian 
have little to fear, it being a Maxim with them, to tes. 
preſerve the Peace of Italy, with intent to rake away 
all opportunity from France to get a footing in Italy, 
which is alſo a general Maxim among all the States of 
Italy: Nevertheleſs this is moſt certain, That if 
Spain ſhould endeavour to encroach upon the reſt of 
ne Italian States, they would unanimouſly oppoſe it; 
nd if they ſhould find themſelves too weak to oppoſe 

3 6, | their 4 


The Pope. 
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theit Deſigns, they might be eaſily wrought upon to 
call France to their Aid. The Pope, perhaps, might 
be willing enough to be Maſter of the Kingdom of 
Naples, Spain holding the ſame in Fief of the Papal 
Chair, for by this means the Popes might have a freſh 


and 
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they 
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opportunity to enrich their Neporiſmo: But the Po 
3 — 33 to execute ſuch Desen, and the reſt of * 
the States of Italy would not be forward to ſee fo con- coule 
ſiderable a Country added to the Eccleſiaſtical State; ing 
and beſides, the Pope's Kindred are more for gathering inen 
of Riches our of the preſent Eccleſiaſtical Revenues Spanz 
than for beſtowing the ſame upon an uncertain War, pend, 
On the other fide, Spain having found it very benefici- WM of V 
al for its Intereſt, to pretend to the chief Prorectorſhip King 
of the Roman Religion, and being ſenſible that the poſſe! 
Pope's good or bad Inclinations towards it, may either I non, 
prove advantageous or diladvantageous, they have Wl chem 
always endeavour'd, by all means, to keep fair with WM and a 
the Popes. France, on the contrary, having taken Wl Corte 
part with the Proteſtants, whom Spain and the Houſe Wl gde v 
of Auſtria have ſought to oppreſs, has demonſtrated WM imme 
ſufficiently to the Reman Court, that it is not ſo fond ¶ it wol 
of that Religion, as to neglect an opportunity to enrich WM Fance 
himſelf with the Poſſeſſions of the Proteſtants, and to ¶ would 
make way for attaining the ſo long projected Delign ¶ ir is ea 
of the Univerſal Monarchy ; which done, the King Wl with $ 
of France might eaſily make the Pope his Cha. ces, 
plain. Upon this conſideration , the chief aim of Spain, 
the wiſeſt Popes has been, to keep the Power of Spain WM (ver - 
and Fance in an equal Balance, that being the moſt pro- W of cor 
per method to keep up the Authority and provide for I with + 
the Security of the Popedom. It being the principal ſuch Sc 
Maxim of the Venetians, to preſerve their Liberty and they m 
State, by maintaining the Peace of Italy, Spain has 00 —_ 
Reaſon to be jealous of them as long as it undertakes But, tl 
nothing againſt them. Befides, tis their Intereſt, a greater 
well as of all the other I:4/iar States, that the Sani- but Fra 
ards remain in poſſeſſion of Milan; for fear, if France W moſt pe 
ſhould become Maſter of this Lukedom, it might WW or Mon. 
thereby be pur in a way to conquer all the reſt of their be 
ah. On the other fide, if Sein ſhould ſhew the the laſt 
jeaſt Inclination to attempt any ting againſt the L. fetual « 
berty of Italy, it cannot expect, but that the Vene''- before t 
ans, if not by an open War, at leaſt by their Count mies to 
| a 
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and Money, would oppoſe it : For the reſt, this 
State endeavours to remain Neuter berwixt France and 
Spain, and to keep fair with both of them, as long as 
they do not act againſt their Intereſt, Genoua is of Genoua. 
great conſequence to the Spaniards, upon which de- 
nds, in a great meaſure, the ſecurity and preſerva- 
tion of the Milaneʒe: With this view when Charles V. 
could not effect his intention of building a Caſtle (be- 
ing oppoled therein by Andreas Doria) whereby he 
intended to make the Genoueſe dance after his Pipe, the 
Spaniards found out another way to make them de- 
pendent on their Intereſt, by borrowing vaſt Sums 
of Money from the Genoucſe upon the ſecurity of the 
King's Revenues in Spain. Beſides this, they are 
poſſeſs d of the Harbour of Final on the Coaſt of Ge- 
nous, whereby they have taken away the Power from 
chem of cutting oft the Correſpondence betwixt Spain 
and Milan. Spain has great reaſon to live in a good Savoy. 
Correſpondency with Savoy ; for if that Prince ſhould 
ſide with France againſt it, the Milaneze would be in 
immediate danger of being loſt. But for as much as 
it would be very pernicious for Savoy, if the King of 
France ſhould become Maſter of Milan, ſince Savoy 
would be then ſurrounded on all fides by the French, 
it is eaſie for Spain to maintain a good Correſpondence 
with Savoy, Florence, and the reſt of the Italian Prin- Florence. 
ces, have all Reaſon to be cautious how ro offend 
Spain, yet, as much as in them lies, they would ſcarce 
ſuffer Spain to encroach upon any of them. It is alſo 
of conſequence to the Spanzards to live in friendſhip The Swik. 
with the Swiſz, partly becauſe they muſt make uſe of 
ſuch Soldiers as are liſted among them; partly becauſe 
they may be very ſerviceable in preſerving the Mila- 
nee; and their Friendſhip is beſt preſerved by Money. 
Bur, rhe Swiſs being of ſeveral Religions, Spain is in 
greater Authority with the Roman-Catholick Cantons, 
but France with the Proteſtant Cantons, which being the 
moſt potent, have either been cajoll'd by fair Words, 
or Money, or out of Fear have conniv'd at the French 
their becoming Maſters of the County of Burgundy in 
the laſt War, whereas formerly they us d to take ef- 
ſectual care for its Preſervation. The Hollanders were Holland. 
before the Peace of Munſter the moſt pernicious Ene- 
mies to Spain; but ſince the concluſion of that Peace 
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there is no cauſe that Sp4in ſhould feat any thing from 


them, fince I do nor ſee any reaſon, why theſe ſhould 


attack Spain, or endeavour to take any thing from 


them, as having enough to do to maintain what they 


have already got. And, if they ſhouid be tempted to 
attempt any thing againſt the Veſt-Indies, they would 
not only meet with great reſiſtance from rhe Spanizyd;s 
there, but France and England would not cafily ſuffer, 
that both the Eaſt and eſt-Indies, the two Fountains 
from whence ſuch vaſt Riches are derived, ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of the Dutch : And rhe Dutch are, for 
their own Intereſts, oblig d to take care, that France, 
by ſwallowing up the reſt of the Nerher/ands, may not 
become their next Neighbour on the Land, nor ob: 
tain any conſiderable Advantage againſt S. The 
Power of Germany, Spain may conſider as its own, as 
far as the ſame depends on the Houle of Atria. And 
it is not long ago, ſince the States of Germany were 
rſuaded to take upon them afreſh the Guaranty of 
the Circle of Burgundy ; whereby Spain hoped ro have | 
united its Intereſt wich that of the German Empire 
againſt France; ſince, whenever a War happens be- 
twixt theſe two Crowns, it is ſcarce poſſible, that this 
Circle ſnould eſcape untouch'd, it being the moſt con- 
venient place where they may attack one another 
with vigour England is capable of doing moſt da- 
mage ro the Spaniards at Sea, and eſpecially in the 
eſt-Indies: But England in all likely hood, would 
be no great gainer by it, ſince they have a vaſt Trade 
wirh the Spaniſh Sea- ports, and their Trade in the Le- 
vant would ſuffer extreamly from the Spaniſh Priva- 
teers; not to mention that Holland could not look witk 
a good Eye upon ſuch Conqueſts made by the Exg- 
liſh. Portugal, by it ſelf, cannnor much hurt Spain, 
bur in conjunction with another Enemy, it is capable 
of making a conſiderable Diverſion at home. But the 
Portugeſe could not propoſe any conſiderable Ad vanta- 
ges to themſelves thereby; and it might eaſily hap- 
pen, that Holland ſiding with Spain might take from 
thence an opportunity to drive the Portugueſe quite out 
of the Eaſt- Indies. Upon the whole, the King ot 
France, is the Capital and moſt formidable Enemy to 
Spain, who, having Power in his Hand , nor only 
longs to devour the reſt of the Netherlands, but alſo 
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aims ar the Conqueſt of other parts of Spain. But if 

the old Maxims of Policy are not grown quite out of 

dare, it is to be hoped, that all who have any Intereſt 

in the preſervation of Spain, will with all rheir Power 
endeavour ro prevent the ruin of Spain, that the Li- 

berry and Poſſeſſions of all the States of Europe may 

nor depend on the Pleaſure and Will of one ſingle Per- what may le 
ſon. But what Revolution may happen in Spain if the conſe- 


uence of 


the preſent Royal Family, which has no Heirs as yer, n 
ſhould fail, is beyond Humane Underſtanding to de- on of the 


termine or foreſee ; for it is to be feared, that upon % Fami- 
ſuch an occaſion, not only France would do its urmoſt ©* 

to obtain it, but ſeveral States which were annexed to 

Spain, by the Royal Family, might take an opportu- 

nity to withdraw themſelves from it. 


n th. 


æbñ „ 


CHAP. 
Of Portugal. 


. Ortagal, which comprehends the greateſt part The Origia 
5 7 of Far Province 7255 the el, call'd 1 227 
ſitania, fell, with the reſt of Spain, under the laſt Gb- tugal. 
thick King Roderick, into the hands of the Moors, who 
were in poſſeſſion of it for a long time; bur in the 
Year 1093 Alfonſis VI. King of Caſtile and Leon, 
arming with all his Power to attack the Moors, and 
calling for, and craving the Afiftance of Foreign . 
Princes; among others, came one Henry, to ſignalize 
himſelf in this War, whoſe Pedigree is variouſly re- 
ared by the Hiſtorians. For ſome will have him de- 
ſcended from the Houſe of Burgundy, and a younger 
don of Robert Duke of Burgundy, whoſe Father was 
Robert King of France, Son of Hugh Caper, Ochers 
derive his Pedigree from the Honſe of Lorain, alledg- 
ng, Thar the reaſon of his being called a Burgundian 
was, becauſe he was born at Beſanzon, To this 
ſemy, King Alfunſus VI. gave in Marr.age his natu- 7 Kar 
Daughter Thereſia, as a reward of his Valour, og. 
Iigning him for a Nowry, under the Title of an 
karldom, all that rarr of Portugal which was then in 
ie poſſeition of the Chriſtians ; which comprehended 
Mat part of the Country, where are the Cities of Braga 
Coimbra, 


— — — — . — — 1 
* 
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Coimbra, Viſeo, Lamego, and Porto; as alſo that Tra 
of Ground which is now called Tralos Montes; grant 
ing to him withal, a Power to conquer the reſt of 
that Country, as far as to the River of Guadiana, and 
to keep it under his Juriſdiction ; but upon theſe con- 
dirions, That he ſhould be a Vaſſal of Spain, repait 
to the Dyets of that Kingdom, and in caſe of a War, 
wp I. be obliged to ſerve with 300 Horſe. Henry died in 
— bern the Year 1112, leaving a Son whoſe name was Alfon- 
ſus, being then very Young : His Inheritance was, 
during his Minority, uſurpd by Ferdinand Paiz 
Count of Traſtamara, his Father-in-law, he having 
married his Mother, Bur as ſoon as he was grown 
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up, he took up Arms againſt his Father- in- law, and © on 
bear him out of Portug l, but his Mother he put in ther ] 
Priſon; and ſhe calling to her Aid Aifanſis VII. pro- 
miſed to diſ inherit her Son, and to give him all Por. I A, 
gal. But Alfonſus of Portugal defeated the Caſtilian = 's 
in a Barrel, by which Vickory he pretended to have * N 
freed himſelf from the Spaniſh Subjection. This 4. 5 
fonſus underrook an Expedition againſt King I/mar, WF Is 
who had his Kingdom on the other ſide of the River 23 | 

Tajo, and being joined by the Forces of four other K at 
perty Mooriſh Kings, drew our againſt him, A!fonſu WW” 5 
was then in his Camp near Cabecas des Reyes proclaim- rey = 
ed King, in order to animate his Soldiers; and gota * 
moſt ſignal Victory, taking the five Standards of thoſe Ke 905 


| Ihe Ovight Kings, whence he pur five Shields in the Arms of 
4 -4 in Portugal, and retained ever after the Title of King, 
the Arms of He took afterwards a great many Cities from the 
Portugal. Moors; and among the reſt, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Netherland Fleet, the City of Lisbon in the Year Wl 
1179. 1147. This Alfonſus was taken Priſoner near Badajoz, 


by Ferdinand King of Egypt, who gave him his Free: , Ah 
dom without any other Ranſom, than that he was to ani. 1 
reſtore to him ſome Cities, which he had taken from . bo 1 b 
him in Galicia, After he had reigned very Cloth . : 
ouſly, and greatly enlarged the limirs of his King- Pate 
dom, he died in the 8oth Year of his Age. uſt * 
Y to | 
$ 2. To him ſucceeded his Son Sanus, who built mo — 
a great many Cities, and filled them with Inhabirans. Ife died f 
He took from the Moors the City of Selva, being aſſiſt- ul call 


ed in the Expedition, by a Fleet ſent out of the 8 
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»ds to the Holy Land; He was, during his whole 

Reign, always in Action with the Moors, and died in 

e Year 1212. After him reigned- his Son Alfonſus, Alfenſus II. 

cmamed Craſſis, who did nothing worth mentioning, 

ut that with the help of the Netherlanders, who went 

> the Holy Land, he took from the Moors the City of 

Hcaſſar. He died in the Year 1223. His Son Sans Sanctus II. 

ius, firnamed GW ſucceeded him; who bein 

ery careleſs, and ruled by his Wife, was exclude 

om the Adminiſtration of the Government by the 

Portugueſe, who conferr d it on Alfonſus his Brother. 

anct ius died an Exile in Toledo; And the Portugueſe 2g 

ade this Obſervation concerning him, that he was 

e only Portagueſe King who died without leaving j 

ther, Legitimate Children or Baſtards: behind him. 

Ifonſus, the Brother of Sanctius, parted from his La- A fonlus Il. 

y Mathildu, Counteſs of Boulogne, ſhe being ſome- 

hat Ancient and Barren; and married Beatrice, 

daughrer ro Alfonſis X. King of Caſtile, with whom 

had for a Dowry the Kingdom of Algzrbia; but 

e Pope diffarisfy'd with his Divorce, excommuni- 

ared both him and the whole Kingdom. He reigned 

ry laudably, and united a great many Cities to 

is Kingdom, and died in the Year 1279. The ex- 

aordinary Virtues of his Son Dienyſius, eſpecially, Dionyſivs, 

ſtice, Liberality and Conſtancy, are highly extoll d 

y the Portugueſe: He having allo adorn'd the 

ingdom with a great many publick Buildings, a+ 

ong which is the Academy bf Coimbra, firſt found- 

by him. There is an old Proverb relating to him, 

led among the Portugueſe. EI Rey D. Denys, qui fix 

anto =o King Dionyſiui, who did whatloever 
ed. He died in the Year 1325: His Son Al- Alfonſus 1V; 

mſus IV. ſirnamed the Brave, was very glorious fot 

s Atchievements boch in Peace and War; but he 

aniſned his Baſtard Brother, who was greatly belov- 

both by his Father and the People; and caus'd 

. Agnes de Caſtro, a very beautiful Lady, who was 

tour his conſent married to his Son Pierer, barba- 

bully to be murther d; which ſo exaſperated Pieter, 

lat he raking up Arms againft the Father, did conſi- 

frable Miſchief, till at laſt the Buſineſs was compos d. 


le died in the Year 1357. His Son Pieter was com- Pieter; 
only call'd The Cruel, tho Rome will have this rather 


to 
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* Engliſh growing quickly weary of the War in Sys 


| his Pretenſions, but was obligd to make Pea 


As Introduction to the 
to have been ſpoken to his Praiſe, as having beeng 
exact obſerver of Juſtice, never ſparing any Offend 
He died inghe Year 1368. His Son Ferdinand co 
tended for the Kingdom of Caſtile with Henry 9 
Baſtard, who had murther'd his Brother Pieter, fl 
nam'd The Cruel, King of Caſtile, His Plea was, thy 
his Mother Beatrice was Daughter of Sanctius 
King of Caſtile; and a great many of the Nobiliy 
and ſome Cities of that Kingdom declaring for hin 
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However, the War broke out afreſh again berwi 
them, becauſe Ferdinand had protected ſome wt 
were baniſh'd our of Caſtile for High Treaſon, a 
refus'd, upon demand, to ſurrender them. To reveny 
this, Herry made an inrode into Portugal; and findi 
no reſiſtance, over-ran the greateſt part of the Coun 
After the death of Henry, Ferdinand made a Peat 
with his Son Fohn, bur it was ſoon violated again! 


the Portugueſe, who encourag d the Duke of Lancaſt 2 a 
that marry d Conſtantia Daughter of Pieter Kings A N 


Caſtile, to pretend to the Crown of. Caſtile. Th 


Duke came with a good Army into Portugal; but i oft, 


eadet 


much | 


and living very diſorderly in Portugal, a Peace u 


concluded on both fides. At laſt Ferdinand manfred 
his Daughter Beatrice to Fohn of Caſtile, under cond = 1 
tion, that ſuch Children as were born of their Bod 0 0 
mould ſucceed to the Kingdom of M wh % 
was afterwards the occaſion of bloody Wars. Til o—al 
Ferdinand, who by his frequent ſucceſsleſs Wars | Ter F 
prov'd very pernicious to Portugal, died in the Ya. <1 
1383, being the laſt of the true Race of the King 3 
Portugal. . | _ or 
Frterreguom 8 3. After the death of Ferdinand, great Troubk We 
aroſe in Portugal, moſt of the Portugueſe being unge, K. 
ling to brook living under the Subjection of the C * 
lians, whom they morrally hated. Tis true, t 3 , 
agreed on in the Articles of Marriage made berwy N 
the King of Caſtile and Beatrice Daughter of Ferdino yr. kink 
That her Mother Eleonora ſhould have the Admin ſenient 


ſtration of the Government in Portugal, till ſuch * Mereuj 


% 
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Jren as ſhould be born of this Marriage ſhould be of 8 
Age: But this Eleonorn leaving all to the management 
t rhe Count of Andeira, her much ſuſpected Favou- 
rite, ſhe drew upon her ſelf the hatred of the Portu- 
pneſe. Thereupon John natural Son of Pieter King of 
ortugal, privately murther'd him, whereby he got 
both the Favour of the People, and encreas'd the ha- 


Nobil 

fy 1 red againſt the Queen Dowager: Bur ſome of the ge call in 
5. ertugueſe being much diſſatisfy d at theſe Proceedings, the King of 
mam ess d the King of Caſtile, to rake upon him the Callile, 


rown of Portugal ; which he might in all likely hood 
ave obtain d, if he had been quick enough, either by 
air means or by force, to have put himſelf in full poſ- 
eſſion of it: But he being uncertain in h's Reſolutions, 
ave by his delays, time and opportunity to the ad- 
erſe Party to ſtrengthen it ſelf, In ſnort, coming 
vithout an Army into Portugal, his Mother: in- la re- 
ign d to him che Government, but he found but an 


e Pead 

„ * 
me v 
on, In 
 revent 
d find! 1 
Co 


2 * ndifferent Reception among the Portugueſe, who were 
Lance averſe to him, becauſe he us d very rarely to ſpeak 
- King = Converſe with them.“ *Tis true, a great many of 


he Nobility and ſome Cities fided with him; but 
ot, out of a hatred to the Caſtilians, chole for their 
eader ohn the Baſtard, a wiſe and brave Man, and 
nuch belov'd by the People. The Caſtilians chereup- 
dn beſieged Lxbon, but their Army being for the moſt 
part deſtroyed by the Plague, they were oblig d to 


le, Thi 
: but * 
in Spa 
Feace we 
matt 


nd - 
_— eave it, without having got any Advantage. In the 1383. 
er enfuing Year, che Poreugurſe declared this FohnJoknthe Bu 
5 heir King, who very courageouſly attacked thoſe 


aces which had declared for the Caſtilians, and 
ubdu d the greateſt part of them. The Caſtilians 
hen entred with an Army into Portugal, but were en- 
rely routed by this new King near Aliubarotta, which 
ictory is annually celebrated to this Day among the 
otugueſe, After this Bartel, all the reſt of the Cities 
ud, without more ado, ſurrender themſelves to the 


Wars! 
the Ye 
+ King 


t Trouble 


"te Co *. King. The Portugueſe calling to their aid the 
ve, dn uke of Lancaſter, ro whom they had promis'd the 
e berwili rown of Caſtile, entered into that Kingdom with an 
Ferdinn my: But the Engliſh having ſuffered extteamly by 
e Admill ickneſs, the Duke of Lancaſter thought it moſt con- 
duch Cole to conclude a Peace with the Caſtiliant; 


hereupon it way agreed, * the Son of the Kin 
2 9 


—c 


of Caſtile ſhould marry his only Daughter Catharine, che 
which he had by Conſtantia, Daughter to Pieter King but, 
of Caſtile. At the ſame time a Truce was malle be. the 
twixt Portugal and Caſtile ; bur the War ſoon breaking Js 
out again, at laſt, an everlaſting Peace was conclud. Wh Diſp 
139% ed berwixt both Kingdoms: So that Fohn had the WM und: 
good fortune to maintain himſelf in the poſſeiſion d Arm 
the Crown of Portugal, and reigned with great Ap WW {ome 
Ea After he was quietly ſettled in the Throne, and 
he undertook an Expedition into Africa, and rook the ¶ aries 
1415. City Ceuta: And his Son firſt found out the Ifle of ¶ unde 
_—_— Madera, This King died in the Year 1433, an{Mff retak 
left a Memory that is to this Day dear to the Port» near 
gueſe, 155 3 "50 f ing 
Edward. $ 4. His Son Edward was à very Vertuous Prince Bride 
but did nor Reign long; for ar that time, Portugal be 70: 
ing over-run with the Plague, he got the Infection / 1c, 
a Letter, and died in the Year 1438. During u went 
Reign, his Brothers underrook, a moſt unfortunate Er loſſes 
dition into Africa; where being themſelves rake 35 iti 
riſoners before T:ngier, they promiſed ro reſtore i hopes 
the Moors Ceuta for a Ranſom, leaving Don. Ferdinaul ſucce 
as a Hoſtage behind them. Bur rhe States of Portugd rid C 
refuſing ro ſtand to the Contract, the Hoſtage v Duke 
Alorfus V.forc'd ro end his days in Prifon. Alfonſus, Son rothis their 
Edward, was but ſix Years old when his Father died Hand 
and his Tuition was committed, by his Fathers che w 
Will, ro his Mother. But the States, refuſing to ſul order 
mir themſelves to the Government of a Foreign We Coaſt 
man, conferred the Adminiſtration of the Kingdom d ſome 
Don Pedro Duke of Coimbra, Brother to King Edman (elves 
But he receiv'd a very ſlender Recompence for his & He li 
vices; for, being falſely accuſed before the new Kin Cine 
he was lain as he was going with ſome Troops to d Indies 
King to juſtifie himſelf. Afonſus V. was elſe a vel] 495, 
good Soldier and a brave Prince, under whoſe Rei 
the Portugueſe took ſeveral places on the Coaſt $ 5 
Africa, viz, Tangier, Arcilla, Alcaſſar, and ſome othet el, 5 
In his Reign good ſtore of Gold was tranſported di Ning 
of Guinea into Portugal, which he employ d in coiniſ on, tt 
of Cruiſadoes. After this, Alfonſis had great Conte 7s 
with Ferdinand the Catholic and Iſabella, there bel * <a 
Quali 
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a ptomiſe of Marriage made betwixt him and Fohen 
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rin; che fuppoſed Daughter of Henry IV. King of Caſtile ; 

King but, as it was reported, begotten in Adultery : But 

le be. cke Marriage was not conſummated, ſhe being Al fon- 
eaking /s Siſter's Daughter; tho}, at laſt, the Pope gave his 

nclud. Diſpenſation, which he had refuſed ar firſt, A fonſin, 

1ad rhe under this pretence, took upon himſelf the Title and 

lion d Arms of Caſtile, ſurprizing ſeveral Cities, atlifted by 

eat Ap. Wl {ome of rhe Nobility of Caſtile, who ſided with him: 

Throne, and Lewr XI. King of France, ſent him ſome Auxili- 

ook the arics: bur theſe were not ſufficient ro enable him to 

Ie of MM undertake any thing of moment: ſo that Ferdinand 1476. : 
3, and retaking all the places from che Portugueſe, routed them 14/9. 
Port. near Toro and near Albubera; fo that Alfonſus deſpair- 

ing of obtaining his Ends, concluded a Peace with 
Ferdinand, wherein he renounced both Caſtile and the 


; Prince Bride Fobarna, ſhe being promiſed in Marriage to 

gal be 70h Son of Ferdinand, who was then a Child: Bur 

tion h/ fe, perceiving that chis was only done to elude her, 

ring u went into a Nunnery, Portugal ſuſtained conſiderable 178. 

nate Er WY lofſes in this War, and A/fonfſus died in the Year 1481, 

es raken as it is ſuppoled, our of Grief, becauſe he had loſt the 

eftore hopes of his Bride and the Crown of Caſtile. To him 

xrdinal ſucceeded his Son Fohn II. againſt whom a moſt hor-John ii. 

Penig rid AS was diſcover d, for which Ferdinand (| 
age wi Duke of Braganza, and Fames Duke of Viſeo, loſt \ 
on tothe cheir Lives, the latter being kill'd by the King's own | 

her died Hand. This King Fohn was the firſt who found out 4 Projet of q 
chers E the way to fail into the Eaſt-Indics, having nor only/i/ing te } 
g ro (ul ordered an exact Survey to be made of the African SEO | 


cign Wolf Coaſt, as far as to the Cape of Good Hope, but alſo ſenr 
ngdom a ſome by Land into the Eaſt-Indies, to inform them- 
> Edward ſelves concerning the condition of thoſe Countries. 
or his Sly Te likewiſe built the Caſtle of Mina on the Coaſt of 
ew Kin Cvinent Bur before this intended Voyage to the Eaſt- 
ons to M Ladies could be begun, this King died in the Year 
Ie a ve 1495, leaving no Heirs behind him. 
ole Reit 1 
Coat 8 5. John II. Was ſucceeded by his Couſin Eman- Emanuel. 0 | 
\tne orhell ve, Son of Ferdinand Duke of Viſeo, Grand- child of ' A 
ported 0 King Edward. With him contended for the Succeſſi- 
in coin on, the Emperour Maximitfen, whoſe Mother Eleo- 
ar Conta dera was a Daughter of King Edward: Bur the Por- 
here bei ue declared Emanuel, who for his extraordinary 
d Fohan Qualifications both of Body and Mind, was extreamly 
6 3 beloved 
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beloved by them. He, the better to eſtablſn himſelf 
at home, married Iſabella, eldeſt Daughter of Ferdi- 


nand the Catholick, from which Marriage a young 


Prince was Born, whoſe name was Michael, who, if 
he had liv'd, would have been Heir to all the Spaniſh 


Moors and Kingdoms, except that of Navarre, To pleaſe his 


Jews ba- 
mjhb'd Por- 
tugal. 


Bride, he, by his Proclamation, baniſhed all the Few; 
and Moors our of Portugal by a prefix'd rime, under 
Penalty, for all ſuch as thould ſtay behind, to be made 
Slaves for ever. Whereupon the Moors immediately 
retir'd into Africa; but from the Fews they took their 
Children which were under the Age of fourteen, and 
Baprized them againſt their Will: And as for the old 
ones, they were ſo plagu'd and vex'd every where, and 
ſtop'd or hinder'd in their Journeys, that moſt, to be rid 
of theſe Vexations, and to avoid the danger of Slavery, 
were Baptized, retaining, nevertheleſs, in their minds, 
their ancient Superſtition. Under the Reign of this 
King, Portugaſ arrived to the higheſt pitch of its Great- 


The fir Sea. neſs, the deſign of the Eaſt- India Voyage round Afri- 


Voyage to 


the Eaſt - In- 


dies. 
13457. 


The reaſon 


why the Ve- 


netians op- 
poſed the 
Portugueſe 
ſettling 
themſelves 
there. 


ca, which was projected by the former King, being 
now accompliſhed by Vaſcus de Gama, who firſt arriv- 
ed at Calicut, As ſoon as the Portugueſe began to draw 
into their Country the Trade of Spices, they were op- 
poſed, eſpecially, by the Sultan of Egyyt, becauſe for- 
merly theſe Commodities uſed ro be conveyed through 
Egypt to Venice, and from thence to other parts of 
Europe, from which both theſe Countries drew vaſt 
Profit. Upon this account, the Venetians ſtirred up 
the Sultan ſending him great ſtores of Metal to make 
Cannon of, and Shipwrights to build Ships; by which 
means they hoped to drive the Portugueſe out of the 
Indies: But the Portugueſe, who did not much truſt 
the Barbarian Kings of the Indies, began to build 
Forts and Strong holds in the moſt convenient places; 
wherein they met with little oppoſition, partly becauſe 
the Indians were terrified by the vaſtneſs of the Ships, 
and the thunder of the Cannon of the Europeans; parts 
ly becauſe they were not aware of what conſequence 


Ie Progreſs they might prove one day againſt them. But above 
of the Bube all, the Duke of Albuquerque did mightily advance 
of Albuqter- the Power of the Portugueſe in the Indies, in taking 


que in the 


Falt- Indies. 


the Cities of Ormux, Malacca, Cochin and Goa; the 
latter of which is the place of Reſidence of the Poti. 
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gueſe Governour-in the Indies. And thus the Portu- 
gueſe engroſſed to themſelves the whole Trade and 
Commerce of Africa, and the remoteſt parts of Aſia, 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of all the moſt commodi- 
ous Ports and Places, not only on the Weſtern fide of 
Africa, in Mauritania, Guinea, Congo, Angola, in the 
Ile of St. Thomas, and ſome others, but alſo on the 
Eaſt ſide, in Mozambique, Melinde, Mombazo, Jefala, 
and from the mouth of the Red Sea, as far as Japan; 
from whence incredible Riches were conveyed into 
Portugal. Beſides all this, Pieter Alvanus Capralu, of 
as ſome will have ir, Americus Veſpuſius diſcovered the 
Country of Braſile in America, whither the Portugueſe 
{ent 1500 ſeveral Colonies. 
this King Emanuel; who died in the Year 1521, Por- 
tural increaſed to that degree, that his Reign was 
calld, The Golden Age. After him reigned his Son 


The POV: 
And under the Reign of ;? of Braſile 


in America, 


John III. under whoſe Reign Portugal continued in John III. 
the ſame flouriſhing condition. This King ſent Fran h 7.614. 
cn Xavier, and ſome other Jeſuits, into the Eaſt- Indies, ſent to the 
who were to ſettle rhe Chriſtian Religion among the ladies. 


Barbarians. - The Jeſuits commonly boaſt of great 
numbers of Heathens converted by them; but whe- 
ther they deſerve an entire credit in this, or whether, 
perhaps, a great many of theſe have not rather taken 
upon them the Name, than the Faith of Chriſtians, 
thoſe are beſt able to judge, who have been conver- 
ant in thoſe places. He died in the Year 1557. 


$ 6. Fohn III. Had for his Succeſſor his Grandſon Sebalſian. 


Sebaſtian, a Child of three Years of Age, whoſe Tui- 
tion was committed ro the Cardinal Henry his Uncle, 
becauſe his Grandmorher was not willing to take up- 
on her the burden of the Government. Through the 
overforwardneſs of this young Prince, Portugal receiv- 
ed ſuch a blow; that it fell from the Pinacle ot its 
Greatneſs: For ſome of his Court Favourites put this 
magnanimous and ambitious Prince upon ſuch Enter- 
prizes as far ſurpaſs'd both his Age and Power, and 
were in no ways ſuitable to the preſent juncture of 
Affairs; ſo that his whole Mind was bent upon War- 
like Exploits, and how by Martial Exerciſes to re- 
vive the ancient Valour of his Subjects, which by 
Peace and Plenty, ariſing from their great Commerce, 

andy G 4 | was 
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was of late much decayed. With this view he un; 
dertook an Expedition into the next adjacent parts of 
Africa, intending, by light Skirmiſhes to try his Ene. 
mies. He propoſed, afrerwards, a Voyage into the 
Indies, but his Council oppoſing it, it was agreed up. 
on, thar he ſhould underrake an 1 into Afri. 
ca, an occaſion preſenting it ſelf at that time; for tha 


Mulcy Mahomet, King of Morocco, being baniſhed by 


his Uncle Muley Malucco, crav'd the aſſiſtance of 
King Sebaſtian : Purſuant to this Reſolution, not. 
withſtanding the good Counſels of Philip King of 
Spain, and others, who diſſuaded him from ir, he in 
Perſon, with a grear bur undiſciplin'd Army enter 
Africa, and advancing, againſt all Reaſon, too far 
into the Country, was oblig'd, in a diſadvantageous 
— to fight a much more numerous Army; the 
ucceſs of the Battel was anſwerable to the raſh at 


rempt; his Army, wherein was the flower of the No- 


bility of Portugal, being miſerably routed, and all the 


Sebaſtian, the baniſn'd Muley Mahomet, and Muly 


Soldiers either cut to pieces or made Priſoners. This 
Bartel is Famous, for the fall of three Kings, viz, King 


Malucco, King of Morocco, who during the time of the 
Bartel, died of a Fever. This happen'd in the Year 
1578. To him ſucceeded his Uncle Henry the Cardi- 
nal, a very old Man, under whoſe Reign there hap- 
pened nothing worth mentioning, but that perpetual 
Conteſts were ſer on foot concerning the Succeſſion. 
And he dying in the Year 1580, Philip II. King of 
Spain, thought it the moſt efficacious way, to diſpute 
his Title to the Crown of Portugal with Sword in 
Hand; and perceiving that the Portugueſe, out of the 


hatred they bear to the Caſtilians, were jnclined to 


Anthony Son of Lewa de Beya, natural Son to King 


Portugal w Fohn III. He ſent the Duke de Alba with a great At 


wited to 


Spain, 


my into Portugal; who quickly chaſed away Anthony, 
and in few days became Maſter of the whole King- 
dom, all being forced ſoon ro ſubmit, except the Iſe 
of Tercera, which was not reduced till after the French, 
who came to its relief, were beaten. As the Portu- 
gueſe did not, without great Reluctancy, bear the 
Government of the Caſtilians ; ſo this Union with 


Caſtile proved very prejudicial to them afterwatds, 
For Philip, intent upon the reducing of rhe n 
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thought that nothing could do it more effectually, 
than to ſtop their Trade and Commerce with Spain 
and Portugal: For hitherro the Dureh had traded no 
further, Flog uſed to fetch away their Commodi- 
ties from thence, and to convey them into rhe more 
Northern parts of Europe. Upon this Confideration 
Philip concluded, that if this way of getting Money 
were once ſtopp'd, they would quickly grow poor, 
and thereby be obliged ro ſubmit. But this deſign Le Dntch 


had a quite contrary effect; for the Hollander. them-Hil to the ' 


ſelves, being excluded from Trade with Spain and Por- mes 


tugal, try d, about the end of the latter Age, to fail 

to the Eaſt-Inaies, And as ſoon as, after a great ma- 

ny Difficulties, they had once got Footing there, they 
greatly impaird the Portugueſe Trade, who hitherto 

had been the ſole managers of it, and afterwards took 

from them one Fort after another. And the Engliſh, 

with the Aſſiſtance of Abbas King of Perſia, forced ts. 
from them the famous City of Ormutx. Nor was this 

all, for the Hollanders took from them a great part of | 
Braſile, and ſeveral places on the Coaſt of. Africa ; 153% 
which the Hollanders, in all probability, would have 

had no reaſon to attempt, if Portugal had remained a 
Kingdom by it ſelf, and had not been annexed to 
Spain. | 


57. But in the Year 1640, the Portugueſe took occaſi- Ne Portus 
on to ſhake off the Spani/b Yotk. For Philip IV. then ide Nr 
ſummoned the Portugueſe Nobility to aſſiſt him in the Spain. 
War againſt the Catalonicns, who had rebelled againſt 
him. And they being upon that defign armed, and 
finding an opportunity to conſult with one another, 
concerning thole Troubles in which Spain was in- 
volvd at that time; they agreed to withdraw them- 
(elves from the Subjection of Spain, proclaiming for 
their King, the Duke of Braganza, who ſtiled himſelf 
John IV. whoſe Grandmother had ſtood in competi- Bragacza 
tion with Philip II. for that Crown. The SpanzardsÞ'* _ 
committed a groſs miſtake in this, that they did not in zu“ _ 
time ſecure the Puke, whom they knew ro have a 
fair provines to that Crown, to be extreamly be- 
loved by that Nation, and to be in poſſeſſion of the 
iourth part of the Kingdom. The Spaniards being at 
chat time imbroiled in Wars with France, Holland and 
N | | Catalo- 
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Catalonia; the Portugueſe had, by that means, leifure 

A League given them, to ſertle their Affairs. They made alſo 
GetwcenPor- a Peace with Holand, by virtue of which, both Par- 
land ties were to remain in poſſeſſion of what they had 
gotten. But this Peace did not laſt long; for, thoſe 

places which were in the poſſeſſion of the Holſinders, 

in Braſile, revolted to the Portugueſe, which the Hal- 

4 landers looking upon as done by contrivance of the 
breaks out Portugueſe, denounced War againſt them. And tho 


betwixt them they did not retake Braſile, yet did they take a great 


many other places from them in the Eaſt- Indies, viz, 


Malacca, the places on the Coaſt of the Iſle of Zeylon, 
on the Coaſt of Cormandel, and on the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar, Cochin, Cananer, Cranganor, and ſome others; 
icke in and if they had nor clapt up a Peace with them, they 
£509 would in all likelyhood have alſo driven them our of 


Altonſus VI. Goa it ſelf, Fohn IV. died in the Year 1656, leaving 


the Kingdom to his Son Alfonſus, who was under Age, 
but the Adminiſtration of rhe Government was in the 
mean time lodged with his Mother. After the Pyre- 
nean Treaty was concluded, from which Portugal was 
excluded by the Spaniards, it being beſides ſtipulated 
with France, that they ſhould not ſend any Aſſiſtance 
to the Portugueſe, the Spaniards fell upon the Portu- 

ueſe, in good carneſt: But theſe defended them- 
elves bravely, and notwirhſtanding the Articles of 
the Pyrenean Treaty, the French King gave leave to 
the Earl of Scombergh, and a great many other French- 
men, to enter into the Service of the Portugueſe, who 
routed the Spaniards in ſeveral Encounters, bur more 
eſpecially, near Extremos and Vila Vitioſa. Ar laſt, 
the French entring with a great Army into the Nether- 
lands, the Spaniards were fain to conlude a Peace with 
the Portugueſe, who were alſo glad to be once diſen- 
tangl'd out of ſo redious a War. By virtue of this 
Peace, Spain refign'd all its Pretenſions upon Portugal. 
In the mean time Alfonſis was grown up, a wild and 
awkward ſort of a Man, as Don Pedro's Friends have 
repreſented him to the World; who withal, was, by 
a Diſtemper in his render Years, fo diſabled both in 
his Body and Mind, that he was neither: fit to Rule 
1665. nor to Marry: However, he took the Adminiſtrat- 
| on of Affairs from his Mother, (who died ſoon after) 


and married a Princeſs of Nemours, deſcended yay 1 
n 5 . | oule 
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Houſe of Savey; who having lived with him about 
Gxreen Months, retir d into a Monaſtery, deſiring to 
be divorced from him: She alledg d, That Aphonſis 
was not only incapable of Matrimony, but had en- 
deavour'd to have one of his Favourites get her with 
Child, in order to ſecure the Crown to his Family, 
There was, beſides this, ſo ſtrong a Jealouſie betwixt 
the King and his Brother Don Pedro, that the latter 
thought his Life to be in danger, if he did not prevent 
the Deſigns of his Brother and his Favourites: He | 
thnrefore, bringing the Nobiliey and People over to 1 
his Party, forced Alfonſis to ſurrender to him the Ad- 9 
miniſtration of the Kingdom, reſerving for his Main- 1 
tenance only the yearly Revenue of 270600 Livres, 
and the Palace of Braganza, with all irs Appurtenances. | 
Den Pedro would not take upon himſelf the Title of Don Pedro 1 
King, but choſe rather to be call d Regent of Portugal, 9 
in the name of his Brother. Afonſis, he being incapa- 
ble of Adminiſtring the Government: At the ſame 
ime he married upon the deſire of the Portugucſe, and 
with the Diſpenſation of the Pope, his Brother's Wife. 
And that Alfonſus ſhould not be in a capacity of raiſing 
any Diſturbances, he was conducted, under a ſtrong 
Guard, to the Iſland of Tercera. In fine, Don Pedro 
has hitherto adminiſtred the Government in Peace, 
and to the general Satisfaction of the People. 


$ 8, It remains to ſay ſomething of the Genius of The Fumours 
he Portugueſe, and the Strength and the Nature of chan 1225 
he Country, The Portugueſe are not inferiour to the © © 
paniards in Pride and Haughtineſs; but fall ſhort of 
m in Prudence and Caurion, as being over-ſecure in 
rolperiry, and in time of Danger raſh and fool-hardy. 
There they ger the upper-hand they are very Rigo- 
ous and Cruel, They are mightily addicted to be 
Dretous, and love Uſury, and have hunted for Mo- 
ey in all corners of the World. Some will have them 
o be very Malicious, which they fay is the Reliques 
the Fewiſh Blood, which is intermingl'd with that 
the Portugueſe Nation, This Country, in proporti- 
n ro irs extent, is very populous, as is evident by 
ne number of Portugueſe, that have. ſettled them- 
Aves in Braſile, on the Coaſt of Africa, and in the 
udien: Vet are they not in a capacity to raiſe a 
3 | numerous 
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numerous Land Army without Foreign help, or to 
Man out a mighty Fleet of Men of War; for they 
have enough to do, to Garriſon their Frontier Places 
well, and to keep Convoys for their Merchant Ships. 


Fritfu/neſs & 9. As for the Countries which belong now. a- days 
of Portugal. Portugal. The Kingdom of Portugal, by it ſelf 
conſidered, is neither very large nor very fruitful, the 
Inhabitants living moſtly upon Corn imported: Yer 

is the Country full of Cities and Towns, and has a 

great many commodidus Sea-ports, The Commo- 

diries of the growth of Portugal, fir for Exportation, 

are Salt, of which a great quantity is from Setubal or 

St. Hubes tranſported into the Northern Countries: 

As alſo Oyl, ſome Wine, and all ſorts of Fruit. The 

other Commodities brought from thence are firſt im. 

rred from the Provinces that belong ro them. The 

Silver Mine called Guacaldane, is ſaid to be of the 

yearly value of 178 Quentoes of Silver (each Quent 

being reckon'd to amount to 2673 Ducats, 8 Reals 

and 26 Marvedoes,) Among the Colonies that now 

Fraſile, belong ro Portugal, the chiefeſt is Braſile, being 1 
long tract of Land in America extended all along the 
Sea fide, bur very narrow, and famous for the who. 
ſomneſs of the Air, and its fertility. Here abundance 
of Sugar is made, from whence ariſes the main Re- 
venue of the Country, the Portugueſe making uſe d 
the ſame in preſerving thoſe excellent Fruits that grow 
both in Portugal and Braſile. Braſile affords alſo Gin- 
er, Corren, Wool, Indigo and Woad for the Dyer, 
Bur in regard the Natives of rhis Country are natural 
ly Lazy, and cannot by any ways be forced to hat 
Labour, the Portugueſe buy upon the Coaſt of Africe, 
and eſpecially in Congo and Angola, Negroes, whom 
they uſe for Slaves, buying and felling them in Bryſi 
as we do Oxen; and theſe are employ'd in all fort d 
hardſhips and drudgery. The Trade of the Portugutſ 
on the Weſt fide of Africa is not now of any great co!- 
ſequence, ſince the Hollanders have inrerfer'd wil 
The Fall In- them; and the places they are poſſeſs'd of on the Eil 
dies. fide of Africa only ſerve to enrich their Governous 
What the Holanders have left them in the Eaſt-Indit 

is of no ſmall conſequence to them; for Goa is a vel 
large City, where there is a great Trade among 9 
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of the Portugueſe Government in rhe Eaſt- Indies; for 
the Portugueſe there are given to Voluptuouſneſs, and 
neglecting Military Affairs, are nevertheleſs ſo pre- 
ſumptuous, as to imagine, that with their haughty 
Carriage they can out- brave others. Hence it was 
that the Hollanders found it ſo eaſie to drive this Nation 
out of the greateſt part of the Indies, where they were 
hated and contemmd: Yer the Portugueſe enjoy one 
Privilege which the Dutch have not, that they are al- 
lowed a free Trade with China, where they have the 
City of Macao in an Iſland not far diſtant from the 
Continent ; and they have ſo miſ-repreſented the Hol- 
landers with the Chineſe, that hitherto, as far as I 
know, they have not been able to obtain a free Com- 


merce with China. Formerly the Portugueſe had a re 

great Intereſt in Fapan, which was chiefly procur'd raiſed on the 
by means of the Jeſuirs, who made ir their buſineſs to Chriſtians of 
convert the Faponeſe to the Chriſtian Religion. It is“ 


ind 
he 
related, that above 400 of them were baprized, of NP 


not without hopes, that all the reſt would at laſt have 
follow d their Example, But about thirty Years ago, 
the Duteh, by their Practices and Arrifices, render d 
the Portugueſe ſuſpected to the Emperor of Fapan, hav- 
ing intercepred a Letter from the Jeſuirs ro the Pope, 
wherein they promis d to bring, ere long, the whole 
Kingdom of Fapan under the Obedience of the Roman 
See. The Hollanders interpreted this Letter in ſuch a 
ſence, as if the Jeſuirs. with the aſſiſtance of the new 
Converts, did intend to dethrone the Emperour; tel- 
ling him, that the Pope pretended to an Authority of 
diſpoſing Kingdoms at his pleaſure, and that the King 
of Spain who was then Maſter of Portugal, was in 
great eſteem with him. The jealous Faponeſe were 
eaſily perſwaded hereof, when they -confider'd with 
what Reſpect and Kindneſs the Jeſuirs' were rreared 
by the new Chriſtians; thoſe being alſo very ready to 
accept of what theſe good natur'd People offer d them. 
And the Governours were ſenſible, and complain d, 
that their uſnal Preſents from the Subjects decreaſed 
daily, ſince the new Converts gave ſo much to their 
Prieſts, The Hollanders alſo ſhew'd the Emperour of 
Japan in a Map, how the Conqueſts of the King of 
ain extended on one fide as far as Manila, on the 


other 


e of all Nations: But the wiſer ſort do not approve 
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pan, he would have an opportunity of uniting his Com 
| | a moſt horrible Pcriecurial 
againſt rhe Chriſtians, the Faponeſe endeavouring bill 
incredible Torments to overcome the Conſtancy of 
Nation, which is naturally one of the moſt obſtinau 


of Portugal, 


How it 
Rands with 
regard to 
Spain, 


their Provinces abroad. As for its Neighbours in pat: 


Au Introduction to ghe 
other ſide as far as Macao, ſo that by ſubduing of 7 


queſts. This occaſion 


Neither did they ceaſe, till there was not one Chriſt, 


an left in Fapan ; and the Portugueſe, upon pain di 


Death, were for ever baniſh'd the Country. And the 
Hollanders, when afrerwards they tent any Ships u 


Japan, us d to forbid their Subjects, ro ſew the lea 
appearance of Religious Chriſtian Worſhip, bur if 
they were ask d, Nhether they were Chriſtians, to an 
ſwer, They were not, but they were Hollanders. To 
Portugal belong allo the Iſles call'd Azores, where 


Tercera, and the Iſle Madera, which are tolerabyiE<< a 


ave hit! 


fruitful, are the Principal. 


that the welfare of Portugal depends chiefly on thet 
Commerce wich the Eaſt-Indies, Braſile and Africa 
Tis likewiſe manifeſt, that the Strength and Power d 
Portugal in compariſon of the reſt of the more poten 
States of Europe is not to be eſteem'd ſuch, as to h 
able to attack any of them, or gain any thing upo 
them. It is therefore the Intereſt of this Crown 


to take care how to preſerve it ſelf in the condition 


is in now, and to be very cautious of engaging | 
ſelf in a War with any Nation that is Potent at Ses 
which perhaps might undertake ſomething againk 


ticular; Portugal is adjacent to Spain, fo that it 5 
eaſie for the Spaniards to enter Portugal; yet is the 
Power of Spain not very dreadful to the Portugueſe, 
partly, becauſe the Spaniards cannot conveniently 

eep an Army of above 25000 Men on foot on that 
fide, by reaſon of the ſcarcity of Proviſions, and the 
like number the Portugueſe can alſo bring into the 
Field; partly, becauſe Spain cannot man our a conſi- 
derable Fleet of Men of War wherewith to attack the 


Portugueſe Provinces : Beſides, Portugal in caſe of 


ſuch an attack might certainly expect ro be aſſiſted 
either by the French or Engliſh, who, as much as in 
them lies, will not ſuffer Spain to become again _ 
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ſt of Portugal, upon the Inſtigation of France or ſome 
ther Foregn Power, to engage it ſelt without a preſ- 


zh : ing Necetfity in a War with Spain, ſince it is not pro- 
0 bable that it could, by that means, gain any thing 
A on6dcrable, but would only weaken it ſelf without 


he hopes of any Advantage. Portugal, has in all pro- 
ability, not much to fear from France, they lying at 
conſiderable diſtance from one another; belides 

hat, the Naval Strength of Fance is not come, as yet, 
o that heighth, as to be in a Capacity to be hurtful 


1 oa Nation that has ſettled it ſelf very ſecurely. in the 
V and M eſt- Indies; and more eſpecially, fince theſe 

7," Nations have not any prerenfions on each other: 
eren Nay it rather concerns France that Portugal may ſtand 
abi eure againſt Spain and Holland. The Hollanders To Hollard 


Wave hitherto prov'd the moſt pernicious Enemies to 
WW or:ugal, as being in a capacity not only to diſturb 
Wicir Trade on the Coaſt of Portugal, but alſo to 


wr Wrove very rroubleſome to them both in the Eaſt and 
4 eſt-Indies: And ir ſeems, that it would be no dif- 
cr d calt matter for the Hollanders, by taking from the 
ent orugueſe the City of Macao, on the Coaſt of China, 
* nd ſome other places on the Coaſt of Malabar, quiee 


o deſtroy their Trade in the Eaſt-Indies. But it is 
robable, that, in caſe of a War betwixt the Portu - 
veſe and Hollanders, England would aſſiſt the former 


2. 2 gainſt the latter, ſince it has not been without great 
Sen Piſpleaſure to the Engliſh, to ſee what progreſs the 
: aink olanders have made in the Eaſt-Indies, whereby they 
” rar. Nave acquir d ſuch vaſt Riches, that they have bid de- 
| pk lance to England and all the reſt of Europe. 30 
is the 2 12 1 | 5 N lth ' 415 
* N W 
A., I. Il. 5 
Fern 


as in ach of them govern d by irs own King; but this mul - 
Ma- Nude of perry Princes, as it caus d gtear Diviſions 
ſter among 


\ 


er of Portugal. Neither does it appear for the Inte- Frauce. 


1. [N Ancient Times, Britain, the bigeſt Ifland be anc; 
[ of the then known World, was nor rul'd by Stare 
fed Ne Prince, bur divided into a great many perry: States, Eng 
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Se difficulty, conquer d part of it. At which time n. 


The Saxons 
come into 


Brit ia. 


An Introduction to the 
among them, ſo it expos d them to the danger of be: "Ip 
ing overcome by their Foreign Enemies: This Iſland ns all 
was ſcarce known to the Greeks and Romans till Fulin ead < 
Ceſar's time, who after he had conquer'd the greateſt Ning; 
part of France; undertook an Expedition into Bri. Meſiſt ti 
tain, hoping, as tis ſuppos d, ro meet there with he Ron. 
great Booty and Riches. Bur he enter d nor very far ben in 
into the Country, and after ſome Skirmiſhes with the WE* this e 
Inhabitants, return d again without leaving a Garriſon, , 
or exacting any Contributions. After this, Britain angua 
was not attack d again by rhe Romans, till under the Me 2" ©! 
Reign of the Emperor Claudius, wo bent his Arms eaders 
againſt it in good earneſt, and the Inliabitants being dt. Men 
divided among themſelves, and not joined in a mutual .. 


defence againſt the common Enemy, he, without great y no | 
e Yoa 


tain was made a Roman Province, a conſtant Army O celive 
being maintain'd there by the Romans, who by degree jerved u 
conquer'd one part after another, tho not without re. il © th 
ceiving ſome Defears. At laſt, under the Reign of WW... 
Domitian, Fulius Agricola marched with his victorious Wi tance 
Army through the whole Iſland, and giving a ſign ts oft! 
overthrow to the Caledonians, who are now call'd the WM che 
Scets, ſubdued them; tho the Romans could never en mereamly 
tirely conquer the urmoſt parts of Biĩtain, which ar: ito K 
almoſt inacceſſible. Wherefore; afterwards the En," 
perours Adrian and Severus, by building a Wall ctol res My 
the Iſland from Sea ro Sea, divided rheſe inacceſ 1 Moy 
fible places from the Roman Province, hoping thereby ls abby 
ro ſtop the Incurſions of the Inhabitants. Bur rhe R# 
mant never came into Ireland. After the Britain: had 
been above 400 Years under ſubjection to tile Roman 
the Northern Nations at that time over-running the 
Weſtern parts of the Roman Empire, the Romans {et 
this Iſland voluntarily, being oblig'd to recall theit c 8 
Legions, in Britain, accompanied with ſome num: n 3. Th 
bers of the Britiſn Natives, to make head againſt theit 
Enemies upon the Continent. ä 
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as by no 
axons, re 
nat Brita. 
rom the / 


made an Inrode into the more plentiful Provinc | 
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all before them. The Britains, to make tlie better 


li Head againſt them, had choſen one Fort igern, for their 
bo- King; but he perceiving himſelf to be no ways able to 
n eſiſt their Power; and Aſſiſtante being denied him from 
und he Romanz, called in the Angles, a Saxon Nation, living 
far ben in Holſtein: One patt of which retains that Name 


o this day, tho' ſome will have them to have been Frieſ- 
anders, others Goths ; it beiti certain, that the modern 
anguage.of the Frie/landers has a great affinity with 


eaders Hengiſt and Horſa, coming with ſome thouſands 
pf Men to the ailiſtance of the Britains, beat out the 
cots, Put being mightily taken with the Fruitful- 
eſs of the Country, reſolved to ſubdue it; and to lay 
he Yoak upon the Britains, who had called them in 
deliver chem from it. As ſoon as the Britains per- 
eived what theit Intention was, they endeavoured to 
rive them out of the Iflanf : Bur theſe calling in 4 
rear many thouſands of their Country- men to their 


* liſtance, firſt tobk froth the Britains the Eaſtern 
bn 1 of the Ifland. And the Weſtern parts, which were 
Kue et in the poſſeſſion of the Britains, being afrerwards 


xtreamly waſted by Plague atid Famine, ſo that the 
ritiſp King C-dwallader retired into the Leſſer Britanyz 
he Saxons rook hold of this opportunity, conquering all 


| por britain, except the Province of Wales, which being 
ce ©) Mountainous , they were not able to ſubdue. 
— his abbvementioned Cadwallader was the laſt King 


{ the ancient Britiſh Race, who, perceiving that he 


7 — as by no means able longer to reſiſt the Power of the g 
r axons, retired ro Rome, into a Convent. Twas then 
7 


hat Britain received the Name of Anglia ot England, 


G 4 rom the Angles, 
2 c 3. Theſe Saxons erected ſeven Kingdoms, which The S, 
cel owevet had not their beginningall at one time, but ac- Bogſand, 
ording as they had taken. one part after another from 
e Inhabitants : Ar laſt they fell together by the ears 
auen them elves, till one having ſwallow d up another 
x that were united into one Kingdom; which, how it hap- 


ned we will bfiefly telate. The firſt: Kingdom then 


he as that of Kent, which began in the Year 455, and, The Saxen 
3, de uring the Reigns of ſeventeen Kings, laſted till the Herre. 


oyinf eat $27, when it was * by the Weſt * 


he ancient Engliſh Tongue. Theſe Augles, under their 
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The ſecond was the Kingdom of Suſſex, which hey, 
ot in the Year 488, and, under five Kings, laſted till 
1 Year 601, when it was likewiſe made a Province 
the Weſt Saxons, The third was that of the Wet ga 

N ons, which began in the Year, 519, and laſted und 
. nineteen Kings, 561 Years. The eleventh of ths 

— N Kings, named Ina, did order, That each Subject ch 
; was worth ten Pence, ſhould yearly give one Pem 

to the Pope of Rome, which Tax was called the Kiy 

Alms, and afterwards Peter's Pence. The fourth Ruf 

dom was that of Eſſex, which began in the Year zy 

and laſted, under fourteen Kings, till the Year 90 

when it was alſo conquered by the Weſt Saxons. Th 

fifth was that of Northumberland, which began int 

Year 547, and laſted, under three and twenty King 

till the Year 926, when it was alſo brought under ſi 

jection by rhe Weſt Saxons. The ſixth Kingdomy 

that of the Mercians, which had its beginning int 

Year 522, and laſted, under rwenty Kings, till 

Year 724, when it fell into the hands of the Meſt Su 

ons. The ſeventh was that of the Eaſt Angles, whi 

began inthe Year 575, and laſted, under fifteen Rig 

till che Year 928, when under its King Athelſtan] 

was united with the reſt. But after Egbert, King 

the Weſt Saxons, had either ſubdued the reſt, or fa 

| The Ring- ed their Kings to acknowledge him for their Supra 
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| ys £03" Head, he and his Succeſſors were henceforward dhe time, 
| $18, ed no more Kings of Britain, but of England, 3 y thing 1 
i th a der his Reign the Danes firſt entered England, as F the Brot 
| come into Continued to do under the following Kings, tho int of feat 
|; Englan: beginning they were at ſeveral times bravely repulllMWage from 


| Nevertheleſs they got footing, at laſt, in the Nori 
parts of England, where they lived for a while pn 
=. quietly under the Prorectionof the Kings of Engl 
| f Bur in the time of King Ethelred, who began his 
| in the Year 979, the Danes made Inrodes intol 
| 
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h Southern parts of England, forc'd the Engliſh to 
| them ęreat Sums of Money, raviſhed their Wont 
j and committed ſuch Outrages, that they got! 
1 Name of Lord Danes. And tho' the Exgliſh con 

ed againſt the Danes, and cut them all off, yet the 

niſh King returned the next Year, and made prod 
0 ous havock among the Engliſh, their great Prepaſt 
| ons which were made againſt the Danes, being" 
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the Craft of the Traitor Edrick (notwitliſtanding K- 

zbelred had made him Duke of Mercia, giving him his 

Daughter for a Wife) rendered ineffectual ; ſo that 

E:helred was obliged to leave his deſolate Kingdom, 

and to rerite into Normandy, Sueno the Daniſh Fung 

eing kill'd with a Sword from an unknown Hand, 

hile he was amuſing himſelf with the Plunder of St. 

imonds-bury in Suffolk ; Ethelred returned out of Nor- 

nandy into England, and fore d Canute, Sueno's Son, — Danes 

V cerire out of England into Denmark ; but he return- Ag return? 

d quickly with a much greater Force, and Ezhelred again. 

aking all imaginable Preparations againſt him, died 

the Year 1016 z whole — Edmund, ſit named Iron- 

ide, did defend himſelf with great Bra very againſt the 

Danes, and might have obtained ſeveral Victories over 

hem, if he had not been therein prevented by that 

Traitor Edrick, At laſt it was agreed, That both 

ings ſhould make an end of the War by a Duel, in 

hich, tho Edmund had the advantage of giving Ca- 

ute a dangerous ftroke, yet was he perſuaded to finiſh King Ed- 

he Combar, by dividing the Kingdom with the Danes — 

nd was afrerwards, as he retired privately to eaſe Na- nurtber d. 
e, tteacherouſly murthered by Edrick, 


6. 4: After the Death of Edmund, Canute call'd to- Cannts, the 
ether the Engliſh Lords, and asked them, whether at of England. 
ie time, when the Kingdom was divided, there was 
py thing mention d concerning the right of Succeſſion, 
the Brothers and Sons of Edmund; and the Engli 
ut of fear, anſwering there was not, he received Ho- 
age from them, and was Crown'd King of England. 
ter he had rid himſelf of all that were left of the 1017. 
oyal Race, he, to curry Favour with the People, 
arried Emma, the Widdow of King Erhelred, ſent 
oft of his Danes home, and reigned with great ap- 
auſe. Some of his Paraſites, who pretended to attri- 
to Age to him ſomething above a Humane Power, he ri- 

cul'd, by cauſing a Chair to be ſet near the Sea - ſide, 
mmanding the Seas not to wet his Feet; but the 

de rolling on the Waves as uſually, he told them, 
hat from thence they might judge of what extent 
is the Power of all worldly Kings. He died in the 
Ar 1035. His Son Harald ſucceeded, and was in 
ulon to his nimbleneſs Sirnam'd Harefoot: He did 

WS _ >”.  _ 
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nothing worth mentioning, but that he caus d. his Step 
mother Emma, and her Sons, whom he had with fair 

wotds perſuaded ro come over out of Normandy, ty 


leaving no Children behind him. After his death the 
great Men of the Kingdom call'd out of Denman, 
| Hardiknut his Brother, born of Emma and Canur, 
Nardikmut. ho was famous for nothing but his greedy \ppetite, 

he being us'd ro fir at Table four times a day. Hi 
Subjects were ſo averſe to him, that when he hapend 
to die at a Feaſt, afrer he had reign'd but two Year, 
the Engliſh made publick Rejoycings in the Streer, 
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growing ſo deſpicable to the Engliſh, that the Dani 
Government in England expir'd, after they had rayay. 

ed England for the ſpace of 240, tho' they polleſs 

the Throne but 26 Tears. After the death of Has 

Corfifo the diknut, Edward ſirnam'd the Confeſſor, Son of Kiny 
= * Erhelredand Emma, Brother of Hardiknurt on the Mo 
ther's fide, who had ſought Sanctuary in Nor manch 

was called in, ro be King of England i He ws 
Crown'd in the Year 1042 ; and to gain the Aﬀectia 

of the People, he remitted a Tax called Danegill 

which had been conſtantly paid for forty Years lab 

paſt, He reigned very peaceably, except, that he wa 

now and then peſtered with the Iriſh and Daniſh Vs 

rates, whom, nevertheleſs, he quickly overtame. H 

was the firſt ro whomi was attributed that Virus 

which even to this ay the Kings of Fng/and are (ail 

to have, of healing by touching, that Diſeaſe whichil 

ess. England is call'd the King's Evil. He died withol 
Children. He intended to have leſt the Kingdom d 

his Couſin Edgar Atheling, Grandſon of King E 

mund Ironſide; but he being very young. Harald, vl 

of Goodwin Earl of Kent, who had the Tuition of E 

gar, put the Crown upon his owh Head, but didn 

enjoy it above nine Months, being ſlain in a Bartell 
William Duke of Normandy, whereby the Crown 
England was transferred to the Norman Family. 


Willamrbe 8 5, This William, ſirnamed the Conguerour, us 
A Son of Robert Duke of Normandy, deſcended fran 
Rollo, a Dane, who about the Year 900, with a fes 
mumber of his Country- men and Norwegian, * „ 
| ; an 


be miſerably murthered. He died in the Year 1039 


which they call'd Hocks-ride ; the Danes after his ea WM 
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Fance, and ravaged the Country without reſiſtance ; 


thought ir the beſt way to ſer him at quiet, by putting 
him in poſſeſſion of the Provinces of Neuſtria, which 
afterwards was called Normandy, and giving to him in 
Marriage his Daughter Geiſa, upon condition that he 
ſhould become a Chriftian, Rollo had a Son whoſe 
Name was William, firnam'd Long-ſword ; whoſe Son 
was Richard, ſirnam'd the Hardy; who was the Fa- 
ther of Richard II. firnam'd the Good, who was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Richard III. as he was by his Son 

Richard IV. But he dying without Iſſue, after him R- 
Wert became Duke of Normandy. This Robert was Father 
o Milliam the Conquerour, whom he had by one Arlotte, 
A Furricr's Daughter, with whom, tis ſaid, he fell in 
love, ſeeing her dance among other Maids in the Coun- 
ry, and afterwards married her. And notwithſtanding 
his William was a Baſtard, yet his Father made him 
us Succeſſor, and got the Nobility to acknowledge 
im as ſuch when he was but nine Years of Age, and 
lied ſoon after. This Hilliam met with great Trou- 


he fortune ro overcome by his Valour, and acquired 
hereby great Reputation. After the death of Edward 


ade himſelf King, reſolved to demand the Crown of 
ng/cnd, as belonging to him by vertue of the laſt Will 
dt King Edward, who, he pretended, had left the 
ame to him, as an acknowledgment for the great Fa- 


re others who ſay, That Edward did only promiſe 
Inis by word of mouth; and that Harald being then 
n Normandy, was forced to engage by Oath, to aſſiſt 
um in obtaining the Crown of England. It is poſſible, 
his was only made ule of as a Pretence. But however 
t be, Niliam landed without oppoſition with a great 
army, compos'd of Normans, French, and Netherlan- 
„ whilſt the Fleet of Harald was failed to the Nor- 
hern Coaſt of England, to oppoſe his Brother and Ha- 
ald Harfager King of Norway, who had entered Eng- 
nd on that fide, and were both vanquiſhed by him; 
ur by this means he left an open Door for FV5/iam to 
er the Kingdom, and brought his Soldiers back 
mach weakened and rige's by their great Marches : 
| H 2 Yet 
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upon which Charles the ar N the then King of France,  - * 
e 


les and Dangers in his younger Years, which he had *_ 


* 
William 


be Confeſſor, William underſtanding that Harald had Eng — 


ours he had received from his Father Robert. There 
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eavy Taxes, and appropriated to himſelf a great part | 
r che Lands of England, Which he gave unto others, 
W-crving to himſelf out of them a yearly Revenue. 
ie cook upon him the Adminiſtration of the Goods 
Ind Poſſeſſions of all Minors, till they came to the 


ain 

Ki [| Year of Age, allowing them only ſo much as was 

& ex. Fequiſire for their Maintenance: He revis d all their 
arch WE civileges , introducd new Laws in the Norman 

25 be or gue; by vertue of which innovation a great many 


at did not underſtand that Language, fell under ſe- 


* 
Ja — — 
_- —_  _— — —  — 22 


nan 

ere Penalties: He erected new Courts of Judica- 
1 ture, and employed great Tracts of Ground for the con- 
Pope Feniency of his Hunting. This King introduced firſt 


e uſe of the long Bow in England, whereby he had 8 
Whicfy obtained the Victory againſt Harald, and ZH 
hereby afterwards the Exgliſ did great miſchef to 


mou 
Eg be French, and gained many Battels from them. At x 
ecn t, Philip I. King of France, by ſtirring up his Son Ro- 'Y 


Wer: againſt him, endeavouring to raiſe Diſturbances in Robert Re. 


Irs it | | 
ng 4 ormandy, he went in Perſon over into Normandy, beit again. 
ble Where the Son was quickly reconciled to the Father. 

©] in or being obliged ro keep his Bed ar Roan, by reaſon 


fan Indiſpoſition in his Belly, which was very groſs, 
he King of France ridiculd him, asking, How-long he 
ntended to lie in? To whom Milliam ſent this An- 


pelt wer, That as ſoon as he could go to Church after hu ly- 
Cg in, he had vow d to ſacrifice a thouſand Torches in 
ly (France 3 and he was as good as his word; for he was 
Force o ſooner recovered, but he invaded France, and 


purnt all wherever he came; But overheating him- 
elf in the Expedition, he fell ill and died, leaving by 
is laſt Will, to his eldeſt Son, Normandy ; but to the 1958 


antr 

red cond, called Miliam, the Crown of England. 

her bf | | | 

d, s 6. 70am II. Sirnam'd Rufus, mer at firſt with wiliamRu- 
r. wi ome Diſturbances, occaſioned by his Brother Robert, tus. 
ſorcellhoſe pretenſions to the Crown were backed by a 

-olm A reat many of the Nobiliry ; But he appeaſed him 

ceirig e promiſing to pay him . yearly, the Sum of 3000 

oven Aarks, and that he ſhould ſucceed him after his Death. 

ere he Nobles, who had diſperſed themſelves up and 

let Eon in the Country, he partly by fair means, partly 

ar tore force, reduced to Obedience. This Rebellion 7 


od very beneficial ro the Engliſh, the Rebels be- 
H 4 ing 
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l ing moſt of them Normans ; wherefore the King afte. _—_— 

| wards rely'd more upon the Engliſh, as the'molt faith. due 

l ful. He waged War twice with Malcolm King dd Ear 
Scotland, whom he forced in the firſt to ſwear him bert 
Fealty, and in the laſt he killed both him and his el. dy 
deſt Son. He alſo ſubdued the Province of Wale, theſ 
Among other Inventions to get Money, one was re. five: 
rharkable 3 for he ſummoned together 20000 Men 47. 
under pretence to go with them into Normandy; buy the! 
when they were juſt a going to be ſhipp'd off, he tong 
cauſed Proclamation to be made that every one whe new 
was willing to pay twelve Shillings, ſhould have lean: of tl 
to ſtay at de, unto which every Man of then rei being 


dily conſented; He 'was killed by a random ſhot in 
Hunting. To him ſucceeded his younger Brother Hem 
who being preſent when the King died, ſeized upon 
his Treaſures, whereby he procured himſelf a grea 
many Friends, ſo that he was preferred before Role 
his elder Brother, who at that time ailiſted in the 


110, 
Henry 1, 


hl raking of Feruſalem, which proved no leſs than the 
| | loſs + 'a Crown to him. For Henry, the better to 
l eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, remitted hot only f- 
veral Taxes, which were laid upon the People by the 
; former Kings, but alſo ſecured to his Intereſt rhe Kidg Engl: 
l of Scotland, Edgar, his moſt dangerous Neighbour, his D 
| by marrying his Siſter Maud. 'Tis reported, that marri 
ö this Maud had vow'd Chaſtity, and that when bet had n 
| Brother forced her to Marry, ſhe wiſhed, that ſuci genet, 
Children as ſhould be born of this Marriage, mig the St. 
| never prove fortunate; which Wiſh was afterward: his life 
| ſufficiently fulfilled in her Children, and a great man) im « 
of their Poſterity. Notwithſtanding this Robert land. mily i 
| gy ed a great Army in England, but Henry and Reber, 
| pon ft bug · by the mediation of ſome Friends, and a promile d 87 
land a4 yearly Penſion to be paid to Robert from Hen), logne, 
were reconciled ; which Penſion Henry according) rain th 
| remitted to Robert. But afterwards tepenting of whit he and 
| he had done, Henry was ſo exaſperated againft bm, Maud 
that he made a Deſcent in Normandy with a greil by a g 


Army, and Gans 17:0 him in a bloody Barrel; where: no fore 
{ in he took him Priſoner: He kept him nor only a he gair 
Normandy Priſoner all his life time. but ar laſt, put his Eyes ou and diſ 
| annered to uniting Normandy to the Crown of England. Bat thority 
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:ealous of the Greatneſs of Hem y, undertook, with 
due atſiſtance of Fulco Earl of Anjou, and Baldwin 
Earl of Flanders, to reſtore unto Nilliam, Son of Ro- 
bert, the Dukedom of Normandy ; whereupon a bloo- 
dy War enſued, which was ar laſt compoſed upon 


theſe Terms. Thar William, Son of Henry, ſhould 
{wear Fealry to France, for this Dukedom of Norman- 
dy. And it obtained afrerwards as a Cuſtom, that 
the King's eldeſt Son was called Duke of Normandy, as 
tong as this Province was united ro England, The 
new Duke of Normandy did allo marry the Daughter 
of the Earl of Anjou: And William, Son of Robert, 
being then made Earl of Flanders, and endeavouring 
ſecond rime ro regain Normandy, was flain in that 
War. It is related by ſome, thoggthers contradict it, 
that this King was the arſt who admitted the Com- 
mons to the Grand Council of the Kingdom, unto 
which the Nobility and Biſhops only were admitted 
before it came to be divided into the Higher and 
Lower Houſe. His Son Nilliam, being by the care- 
leſſneſs of a drunken Maſter of a Ship drowned at Sea, 
with a great many other Perſons of Quality of both 
Sexcs, as they were coming back from Normandy to 


England, he endeavoured to ſettle the Crown upon 


his Daughter Maud, and her Heirs, ſhe being firſt 
married ro the Emperour, Henry IV. by whom ſhe 
had no Children, and afterwards to Geoffery Planta- 
genet, Son to Fulk Earl of Anjou. Her Father made 
the States of England take Oaths of Fealty to her in 


105 


his life time. He died in the Year 1135, and with The Norman 
him ended the Male Race of the Norman Royal Fa- Ace extinc 


mily in England. 


§ 7. After the death of Henry, Stephen Earl of Bou- Steph. 9 


legne, Henry's Siſter's Son, did, by great promiſes, ob- 
rain the Crown of England, notwithſtanding that both 
he and the States had raken the Oaths to acknowledge 
Mzud for their Sovereign, which they endeavour'd 
by a great many frivolous Pretences to 
no force, The better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
he gained the Affection of the States with Preſents, 
and diſcharged the People of ſeveral Taxes, giving Au- 
thority to the Nobility to bu fortify d Caſtles, which 
afterwards proved very miſchievous to him. He alſo 
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Far on him. 
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Ludovicw Craſſus, King of France. This King's Reign 
was clouded with continual Troubles. For the Scors 
at firſt, and afterwards a great many of his Nobles, 
confiding in their ſtrong Caſtles, rais d great Diſtur- 


Maud mabes bances; yet he check'd the Inſolence of the Scots, in 


giving them a ſignal overthrow, But his greateſt. Con- 
reſt was with the Empreſs Maud; for ſhe landing in 
England was received by a great many, and King Ste- 
phen in a Bartel fought near Cheſter, was taken Priſo- 
ner, Bur ſhe refuſing to reſtore to the Londoners, King 
Edward's Laws, they ſided with her Enemies, and 
beſieg d her very cloſely in the City of Oxford, from 
whence ſhe narrowly eſcaped ; and at the ſame time 
King Stephen got an, opportunity to get out of Priſof 
Theſe Troubles continued till Henry, Son of Maud, 
came to the ninereenth year of his Age, who, being 
Lord of four large Dominions, as having inherited An- 
jou by his Father's, Normandy by his Mother's ſide, 
Guienne and Poictou by his Wife Eleonora, Daughter 
and Heireſs of William, the laſt Duke of Guienne, he 
alſo endeavoured ro obrain the Crown of England ; 
for which purpoſe he landed with an Army in England; 


And obtained his End without any great oppoſition ; ' 


for Euſtace, King Stephen's Son dying ſuddenly, an 
Agreement was made betwixt them, in which Stephen 
adopted him, and conſtituted him his Heir and Suc- 
ceſſor; and died not long after in the Year 1154. Thus 
Henry II. ſucceeded him, who, among other memo 
rable Actions, demoliſhed ſuch fortified Caſtles of the 
Nobility and Biſhops, as were built with conſent of 
King Stephen. After he had reigned near eighteen 
Years in Peace and Quietneſs, he had a mind to have 
his Son Henry Crown'd, the better to ſecure the Succel- 
Kon, as Copartner with him in the Government; but 
he being married to Margaret, the Daughter of Lew 
the younger King of France, this proved the Cauſe ol 
great Diſturbances afterwards. For ſome perſuaded 


* young Henry, That his Father having himſelf abdicat- 


ed the Government, had by ſo doing committed the 
ſame to his Management. France envy'd that a King 
of England ſhould have ſuch vaſt Poſſeſſions in France. 
The Scets wilh'd for naghing more, than to have at 
opportunity of commiring Depredations by, Cages: 

ere 


— 


married his Son Euſtace to Conſtantia, rhe Daughter of 
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Wherefore rhe French and Scots, joining with young His Son, with 
Henry, fell upon Henry II. all at one time, but were the French 


and Scots 


as vigorouſly repulſed by him; rhe Scots eſpecially, join in aWar 
ſuffered the moſt in this War, and loſt all Huntington- againſt bim. 


hire. A Peace was concluded with France; Adela, 
Daughter of Lews King of France, being promiſed in 
Marriage to Richard, ſecond Son of Henry. Bur the 
old King, as 'tis reported, falling in Love with her, 
privately kept her Company, and therefore oppoſed 
the conſummation of the Marriage betwixt her and 


his Son Richard, This ſo exaſperated Richard, who, _ 
after the death of his eldeſt Brother Henry, was now 


the next Heir to the Crown, that he made Head a- 
gainſt his Father; and Philip Auguſtus, King of France, 
taking hold of this opportunity, took the City of Mans. 
King Henry ſeeing himſelf, at the ſame time deſerted 
by his Friends, Wife, and Children, died in a few 
days of Grief. This Henry conquered Ireland, and 
united it ro England, which he and his Succeſſors go- 
verned under the Title of Lord's of Ireland, till the 
time of Henry VIII. who after he had withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, to nettle him the 
more, aſſumed the Title of King of Ireland; becauſe 
the Pope pretends to the ſole right to beſtow the Title 
of King in Chriſtendom, and that none ought to take 
it upon him without his conſent; wherefore the Pope, 
afterwards. to make his Pretence the more plauſible, 
freely gave the ſame Title to Mary Queen of England. 
The ſame Henry had ſome differences with Thomas 
Becket, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who prerended ir 
was derogatory to the Glory of God, that the Prieſts, 
according to the King's Commands, fhould be ſubject 
to the Civil Judicatures. There is a fabulous Relation 
concerning this Archbiſhop Thomas, That he riding a 
Horſe- back, one time, through a Village, the Coun- 


try Fellows cut off the Tail of his Horſe, and that 


their Children aſterwards were born with ſuch Tails. 


§ 8. Richard J. Who ſucceeded his Father Henry in Richard 1. 


the Kingdom, did, out of a prepoſterous Zeal, under- 


cake an Expedition into the Holy Land, with 35000 He males an 
Expedition 
into the Ho- 


Men, being accompanied by Philip Auguſtus, King of 


1189. 


Ireland con- 
quercd. 


France, In this War he took the Iſland of Cyprus, ly land. 
nch he gave to Guido Luſtgnanus, who in confidera- 
diuon 
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tion thereof reſigned his Right to Feruſalem; and in 
the Year 1192, he was preſent at the raking of Prole. 
mau, where the Standard of Duke Leopold of Auſtria 
being ſer up firſt, he pull d it down again, putting his 
own inthe place. But when they were in great hopes 
of gaining Feruſalem, Philip returned home engaging 
himſelf by a ſolemn Oath, that he would nor injure 
Richard in any of his Dominions. Nor long after 
Hugo, Duke of Burgundy, followed his Example, 
which greatly encouraged Saladin: And Richard un- 
derſtanding that the French were fallen into Normandy, 
In bis reti he allo made a Peace with Saladin; and taking his 
he is , way by Land incagnito, was diſcovered in his Journey 
Prijoncr. through Auſtria, where Duke Leopold, remembring 
the affront done to him near Ptolemæs, took him Priſo- 
ner, and delivered him to the Emperor, who after fif. 
1 teen Months Impriſonment, made him pay 100000 
| Pounds for his Ranſom, Upon his return home, he 
found every thing in confuſion, the French having ra- 
vaged Normandy, and other Provinces belonging to 
him, his Brother had rais'd a Pretenſion to the Crown; 
bur he oblig'd the latter to implore his Pardon, and 
beat the French back into their own Country. He died 
not long aſter, of a wound which he received in a 
Siege of ſome inconſiderable place in Fance. After 
John. his Death his Brother John took upon him the Crown 
| His Repbew of England, who was oppoſed by Arthur Earl of Leſſer 
I Ardwroppo- Britany, his elder Brother s Son; who finding himſelf 
jes bm. alone not ſtrong enough, implor'd the Aid of the King 
of Frarce, who was ready upon all occaſions to create 
Troub es in England. He took a great many Cities 
in Normandy oF Anjou. Upon which King Fohn was 
ablig'd to make a diſhonourable Peace with him, giv- 
ing in Marriage, to Lew, King Philip's Son, Blanch 
Daughter of A/fon/us, King of Caſtile, and of his Si- 
ſter Eleonora, to whom he gave as a Dowry, all the 
Cities which P4:/ip had taken from him, except Au- 
giert: Then he married Iſabella, Daughter and Heirels 
of rhe Earl of Angouleſme, who was promiſed before 
to Hugh Earl of Marche. He, to revenge this Afront, 
zoin'd his Forces with the King of France and Prince 
Arthur of Britany, and fell into Touraine and Anjou. 
But King 70hn falling upon him unawares, routed the 


Enemy, and took Prince Arthur Priſoner, who died 
not 


1199. 
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not long after in Priſon at Ran. Bur Conſtantia, the 
Mother of Arthur, addreſs'd her Complaint to Philip 
King of France, whoſe Vaſſal King John was, on the 
{core of ſuch Provinces as he was poſſeſs d of in Fance; 
and thereupon the King of France ſummon'd King 
John to appear before him, and to anſwer for the 
death of Arthur, Bur he not appearing, it was de- The King of ' 
clar'd, that King Fohn had forfeited what Fiefs he was Nes an | 
poſſeſs d of in France, and. Ring Philp took from him gf Normah- 
Normandy 316 Years after Rollo the Norman had con- dy. 
quer d ir. After that, the French attack d alſo Aug iers, 
where they were repulſed with great loſs by King 
John, and thereupon a Truce was concluded hetwixt 
them for two Years: During which time he + ured 
the Scots, and ſuppreſſed the Rebels in Ire/anc! and 
Wales. The Truce being expired, the War began 
afreſh with France, and King John's Army beir.7 rout- 
ed, he made another Truce with France. Bur is ill 
ſucceſs had mnch diminiſhed his Authority amon 13 
Nobles, who alto hated him, becauſe he had impeſed 
heavy Taxes upon them; in reſentment of which rhcy, 
with joint conſent, demanded from him the reſtituti- 
on of their ancient Privileges ; bur perceiving, that h r vin 
he only intended to give them fair Words for Deeds the Ne 
they called to their Aid, Lewa, Son of Philip King of invades Eng- 
France, who landing with a great Army in England, land. 
was received with a general applauſe, and whilſt 
King John endeavour'd to make Head againſt him, 1218. 
he died overwhelm'd with Care and Calamiry. 


$ 9. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry III. whoſe Henry It. 
tender Age wrought Compaiſion on moſt, and extin- 
guifh'd the Hatred which had been conceived againſt 
his Father. And the Earl of Pembroke, to whoſe Tui- 
tion he was committed, having totally routed the 
French near Lincoln, and deſtroyed the French Forces | 
at Sea, that were ſent to their aſſiſtance, Lew: re- Th-Daupbin 
nounced all his Pretenſions to the Crown of England, May, 
and rerir'd to France. This King's Reign was very 
long, and withal very troubleſome, which was occa- 
hon'd chiefly by the great concourſe of Foreigners into 
England, who crept into all places of Profit: For the 
Pope ſent at one time 300 Italians, who being admit- 
td into Church Benifices, did ſo lay about them, that 


their 


. oR Norman- - 
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their yearly Rents amounted to 60000 Marks of Silyer, 

which was a grearer Revenue than the Crown had ar 

that time. And by reaſon of the Prodigality of the 

King, tho' he conſtantly burthen'd the People with 

Taxes, he wasalways in great want of Money, Add 

to this, that he married the Daughter of the Earl of 
Provence, who having abundance of poor Kindred, they 

enrich'd rhemſelves out of the Treaſury of the King, 

A war sib This cauſed, ar laſt, an open War betwixt the King 
the Barons. and the principal Men of the Kingdom, in which 
He quits his Henry refign'd to the King of France, all his Pretenſions 
Vretenfions upon Normandy, Anjou, Poictou, Touraine and Mong, 
dy for a ſion in conſideration of the Sum of 300000 pounds paid 
of Money. him by the French King, and was himſelf taken Pri. 
ſoner in the firſt Batrel : But his Son, Prince Edward, 

eather'd another Army, and kill'd the General of the 

Rebels, Simon Manfort Earl of Leiceſter, by which 

means he reſcued his Father, and ſuppreſſed the whole 
Rebellion. He did nothing worth mentioning abroad, 

except that he undertook two Expeditions into France, 

both which proved fruitleſs. He died in the Year 

Edward 1. 1273, And was ſucceeded by his Son Edward, who 
was at that time in the Holy Land; and tho he did 

not come into England till a Year after his Father's 

Death, yet he took quiet Poſſeſſion of the Crown, 

This King entirely united the r of Wales to 

the Crown of England, Lyonel, the laſt Prince of the 

former being ſlain in a Battel. Under his Reign allo 

began a Bloody War, and an implacable hatred was 

failed berwixt the Engliſh and Scotch Nations, which 

for 300 Years after cauſed abundance of Bloodſhed be- 

be cauſes EWIXE both Nations. The occaſion was thus: After 
of the diffe. the death of Alexander III. King of Scotland, who di- 
_ = ed without Heirs, there were ſeveral that pretended to 
Eoglith and the Crown of Scotland, wherefore King Edward took 
Scors, upon him the Arbitration of this matter, that Crown 
having depended on his Predeceſſors, and the Scots be- 

ing ſtill oblig'd ro do Homage to the King of Fs 

The matter being examined, it ſo prov'd, that Fohn ga- 

liol Earl of Galloway, and Robert Bruce, were found to 

have the beſt Title to that Crown, Bur theſe two 

having conteſted for the ſame during the ſpace of fix 

whole Years, Edward ſent underhand to Bruce, telling 


bim, That he would decide the difference concert 
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te Crown of Scotland in favour of him, if he would 
(wear Fealry to England, which Bruce refuſed, anſwer- 


he ing, Thar he was not ſo fond of the Crown, as to pur- 
th chaſe the ſame with the prejudice of the Liberry of his 
dd Native Country. But John Baliol receiving the offer, 
of was made "King of Scotland. There was about that 
ey time a capital Quarrel in Scotland, betwixt the Earl 
ng, of Fife and the Family of Alberneth. who had kill'd the 
ing Earl's Brother, and Baliol King of Scotland had by his 
ich Sentence abſolved rhe latter. The Earl, therefore, ap- 


peal'd ro the Ergliſh Court, whither King Baliol was 
call'd to appear, and to fir with the King in Parlia- 
ment: Bur as ſoon as this matter came under debate, 
Baliol was ordered to riſe from his Seat, and to give 
an account of what Sentence he had paſt. He pre- 
the tended to anſwer by his Advocate, which being denied 
hich him, he was obliged to anſwer in Perſon from the ſame 


hole place, where others uſed to plead their Cauſes: And 


this, both he and the Scots reſented as fo ſignal an af- 
front, that, no {ooner was he returned home, bur he 
renounced his Oath to King Edward, pretending the 
ſame to have been unjuſt, and that it was not in his 
power to make ſuch a Promiſe; and renewing the an- 
cient Alliance with France, he denounced War againſt 
Eng and. King Edward, thereupon, entered Scotland 
with an Army, took the beſt ſtrong Holds, and forced 
the Scots and their King to ſwear Fealty to him; their 
King he ſent a Priſoner into England, leaving a conſide- 
table Force in Scotland, which were, nevertheleſs, ſoon 
after beaten out of Scotland by rhe Scots, under the 
Conduct of a Gentleman of mean Fortune, whoſe 
name was William Walls, But King Edward ſoon re- 
turned, killed 40000 Scots in a Battel near Torkirke, 
and forced them to ſwear Fealry to him a third time. 
Norwithſtanding all theſe Oaths, Robert Bruce, who 
had been Fohn Baliol's Competitour, took upon him 
the Crown, and tho' he was ſeveral times worſted, 
he in his turn alſo beat the Engliſh at other times, par- 
ticularly when King Edward going with an Army a- 
gainſt Robert, in Perſon, fell ſick and died. This 
King Edward had alſo had ſome Difference before with 
France. For ſome of his Subjects in Aquitain, having 
done confiderable miſchief by Privateering on the 
Coaſt of Normandy, King Philip Sirnam'd the Hand- 

ſome, 


A war with 
Scotland. 
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feme, ſummoned Edward to appear at his Court as h 
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Vatlal, and to anſwer the ſame, which Edward refy: = 
fing to do, he declared all his PoſſetTions that be 
held of the Crown of Frante to be forfeited ; raking $ 11 
F7ithFrance from him by force of Arms Bourdeaux and ſome other Vas CO 
places; agaifiſt whom Edward enterd into a Conſe- Mf ee 


deracy with the Earl of Flanders and the Emperot ted 


Adolphus. But coming into Flanders with an Army, y her | 

and finding every thing in confuſion and diſorder, he Ning of 
made a Truce with King Philip, promiſing, Thar his MP cace v 
11. 77; Son Edward ſhould marry I/abella, Philips Daughter, . -reic 
the Jews, This King cauſed all the Fews to be baniſhed our of om; a 
England, not allowing them to carry away any thing and 
mote than what they could catry themſelves. es laid. 
| OY | ears aft 
Edward M. $ 10. To him ſucceeded his Son Edward H. who MiWnpriſon 
at the very beginning of his Reign, married I/abels, Wards a 
Daughter of Philip Sirnamed the Handſome , with Wd Fan. 
whom he had for a Dowry Guienne, and the County Hens of ! 
of Ponthieu, the mp part whereof had been taken Mit Iſſue, 
. front his Father by. the French, This King was very, Wrown, : 
Pane” urtforturate in his Wars againſt rhe Scors,” 555 in the g, Tha 
— Scot= Bartel fought near Bannocksborrouph,' with an Army of WF thoug! 
—_ 30000 Men defeared 100000 Engliſy, which ſtruck, me ougt 
ſuch a terrour among them, that 100 Engliſh durit Nan. B. 
ſcarce face three Scorchmen : And the Engliſh were degree f 
continually beaten by the Scots, (except in Treland, Mother's“ 
where they beat the Scot our, who had entred that Netence of 
Kingdom) ſo that Edward was at laſt obliged to make re to a I 
Ei Treubles a Truce with them. He met alſo with great diſtur- che Soll 
kme. bances at home, the great Men of the Kingdom prel- Wo" the 
ſing him without intermiſſion, to leave to their Mercy, Nn d by P 
his Favourites Gaveſton, and after him, the Spencer, the Dr 
which he refuſing to conſent to, they fell into oped, "> at a ti 
Rebellion, and proving unſucceſsful, ſeveral of the | of inte 
Nobility paid with their Lives for ir. But the Queen med to b 
retending that the Spencers had alienated the Kings ns Eda 
ove from her, retir d firſt into Frante, and from thence Crown 
into Hainault. and returning with an Army, took the N orderec 
King Priſoner, and cauſed the Spencers to be execut, WW" his Kr 
ed. The King was carry d from place to place, and “te after 
2 windy during his Impriſonment, havin Away 

orced before by th l | ſign the King g. fe 
reed before by the Parliament, to reſign the N aſiſte 


| 
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zom to his Son Edward. At laſt about fix Months 
ter his Depoſition, he was miſerably murther d. 


$ t1. Edward III. was very young when the Crown Edward 111, 1 

vas conferrd upon him, ſo that the Adminiſtration | 
ff the Government, was, during his Minority, com- 

irted to his Mother, and managed under her chiefly 

y her Favourite Roger Mortimer. At the very begin- 

ing of her Adminiſtration, ſhe made a diſhonourable 

Peace with Scotland, whereby Edward renounc'd the 

 .reignty and all other Pretenſions upon that King- 

om; and the Scots renounced their Title to Cumber= 

id and Northumberland, This and ſome other mat- 

rs laid to their Charge, was the reaſon why, ſome 

W cars after, the Queen was condemned to a perpetual 
npriſonment, and Mortimer was hang d. Aſter- 

ards a moſt cruel War broke out betwixt England 

d France; for Lewa, Philip and Charles, all three 

ons of Philip, ſurnamed the Handſome, dying with- 

t Iſſue, Edward pretended a Right to the French 

rown, as being the late King's Siſter's Son; alledg- — = = 

g. That if his Mother, as being a Woman, might Prock 

> thoughr incapable of governing the Realm, the Crown. + 

me oughr nor to be prejudicial ro him, as being*a 

lan, Bur Philip de Valos, notwithſtanding he was 

degree farther off, as being the late King's Father's 

other's Son, prevailed with the States, who under 

etence of the Salick Law, and out of the hatred they 

re to a Foreign Sovereign, as well as their regard 

the Sollicitations of Robert Earl of Arton, ſet him 

on the Throne. Edward being afterwards ſum- 

on d by Philip to come in Perſon, and to do Homage 

the Dukedom of Aquitain, went thither in Per- 

at a time when he was but young, and England 

| of inteſtine Commorions, notwithſtanding this 

med to be very prejudicial to his Prerenſions: And 

ing Edward appearing in the Church at Amiens with 

Crown upon his Head, his Sword and Spurs on, 

is ordered to lay them aſide, and to take the Oath 2 

on his Knees ; which ſo exaſperated Edward, that 

ance afterwards felt the Effects of ir. Not long af- 

Edward Baliol, Son of Fohn Baliol, made preten- 

sto the Crown of Scotland againſt the young King, 

s alliſted by King * notwithſtanding King 


David 
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David of Scotland had married his Siſter; Durin =. 5. 
Be is ſuc- Which Commotions the Engliſh recovered Beni Foods 
— as upon Tweed, and in one Battel killed 30000 Scan . 
7 *© whereupon Edward Baliol did Homage ro the King 1104 
6 England for the Crown of Scotland. By this time Kin e 2 

- Expedia Edward being come to his riper Years, upon the ink; % 
= —4 gation of Robert Earl of Artou, undertook an Expei . 
Frame. tion into France, and taking upon him the Title ai dr laſt 
Arms of France, renewed his Pretenſions to tag Ares 
Crown. In this Expedition he entirely routed ii ded | 
French Fleet near $/uys, which was ſent to hinder i bor 
landing, and killd 30000 Marines. And after hehd ge; 

| beſieged Tournay, he made a Truce with them „ 
%. twelve Months. In the mean while the Engliſh va = 7 
engaged in a War with the Scots, who, under ii ö 9 
Conduct of their former King David, had driven g Flure 80 
Edward Baliol. The time of the Truce being expif We i 
the War began afreſh in France, where, among oth 3 

places, the Engliſh took Angouleſme. Kng-tdn 1 

imſelf came with a great Army into Normandy, u © ce 
took, both there and in Picardy, a great many p er Pe: 

The Battel from the French, At laſt a bloody Barrel was fou _ 
near Crecy. berwixt them near Crecy in Picardy, wherein . Engli 
Prglifh, tho but 30000 ſtrong, foughr againſt 600 y had 
French, killing 30000 upon the ſpot, among whi ight anc 
were 1500 Perſons of Quality. The next day ing chu 
7000 French were cut to pieces by the Engliſh, * 
not knowing what had happened the day 1 ter Kir 

were upon their March to the French Camp. 1 burney, 
134% Bartel no Quarter was given on either fide, M Pay, hi 
about the ſame time King David of Scotland ay ds, wh 
England with an Army of 60000 Men, 22 i Lance he 
The Scotch Diverſion in behalf of France ; bur he was _ bo inf 
ae feated. a great Battel, and himſelf taken Priſoner. 1c "ry of 
liſh had no leſs ſucceſs the ſame Year in Brio f France, 
Guienne. In the next Year King Edward 1 Wo. chart. 

He takes Ciry of Calas, which he filled with En 1 1 a5 Void, 
Calais tants. Prince Edward, Son to Edward III. w r Wriicles of 
Father had ſent with an Army into Guienne, be , painſt Fr, 

* himſelf very valiantly, making great ſlaughter v W making 
ever he came. John King of France drew out I ddenly, : 

R my againſt him of $0000 Men, tho the Prince r the ty, 
nor * 8000 ſtrong ; and upon this the ney 12828 

ing he had catch d the Bird in the Net, would n a . 
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ept of any Conditions, tho nevet ſo advantagedus: 


5 zur Prince Edward having poſted his Men betwixt 


Voods and hilly Vineyards, from thence fo gall'd the 
,ench Horſe with his long Bows, that they being re- 
ulſed, put all the reſt in confuſion ; King John him- 
elf was taken Priſoner, as alſo his youngeſt Son, and 


| bove 1700 Perſons of Quality were ſlain. This The Battel 


: «2 -... near Poicts 
Bartel was fought about two Leagues from Poitiers. jars. 


t laſt, after King Edward had with three Armies 
Wvcr-run the greateſt part of France, a Peace was con- 
uded by the Mediation of the Pope, at Bretagm, not 
r from Chartres: The Conditions of this Peace 
ere, That England, beſides what it had before in 


nc, ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of Poictou, Nain- A diſhonotrs 


] ge, Rochelle, Par d' Aulns, Angoumos, Perigor 


able Peace 


. : 1 te France, 
imoiſin, Quercy, Angenos, and Bigorre, with an ab- 


lte Sovereignty over the ſame; That the City of 
„%, the Counties of Oye, Guiſnes and Ponthieu, 


nd three Millions of Crowns ſhould be given as a 
Lanſom for the King; and that King Fohn ſhould 


þ Wive his three younger Sons, his Brother, and thirty 
ber Perſons of Quality, as Hoſtages, for the pay- 


ent of the ſaid Sums. But that on the other ſide, 
e Engliſh ſhould reſtore all the other places which 
ey had taken from the French, and renounce their 
ight and Title to the Crown of France. The Peace 
eing thus concluded, Prince Edward, to whom his 


— — 


— 


12 was 
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was ſo troubled at the loſs both of ſo brave a Son and 
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Fact 


his Conqueſts in France, that he died within ten Perſc 

1377- Months after his Son. Thre 

| Engl. 

Richard Il. § 12. To him ſucceeded Richard II. Son of tha Rn 
brave Prince Edward, and being but eleven Years of WW provi 

Age when he came to the Crown, was deſpiſed by the Enerr 

French, who burnt ſeveral places on the Engliſ gave 

Coaſt. At the ſame time the Scots made an Intode Party. 

on the other fide of England, and the War being car. WW that | 

A Peace ried on with various Fortune, after ſeveral T ruces ex. Wi long i 
mb Ho pired, a Peace was at laſt concluded. There were ces as 
beme, alſo great inteſtine Commotions in the Kingdom un. WW he hae 
der this King's Reign: For in Kent, and other MY arrival 
neighbouring Counties, there was an Inſurrection of to Fre 

the Rabble, occaſioned by the Inſolence of one of the Enemö 
Receivers of the Poll Tax: This Rabble's Intention MMWdilmils 

was to have murther'd both the Nobility and Clergy, till the 

except the Mendicant Fryars ; bur they were ſoon Lana. 

ſtrained by the King's Valour. However there wer a great 
continual Diſcontents betwixt the King and the Lords, he was 

the King being reſolved to rule according to his Fe- before 

ſare, and to maintain his Favourites againſt the Lords his owr 
who were for removing his Favourites, and bringing i murther 

his Royal Power into a more narrow compaſs by the 

Authority of the Parliament. But it was the Kings 9 13 

Cuſtom, as ſoon as the Parliament was diſſolved, ¶M came to 
reverſe all that was concluded upon before; yet ona Ning R. 
* the Parliament got him at an Advantage, when if the P. 
forced him to permit moſt of his Favourites to Het the P 
either kill d or baniſt d ; and oblig d him by an OA I\ 
to promiſe, That he would agminiſter the Goven-Miſ4ve a 
ment according to the Advice of his Lords. Not lo chat Ea: 

5 after, a Conſpiracy among the Lords againſt him ended, 
diſcovered, and a great many of them paid for Peing ve 

with their Heads. In fine, the King ſeemed then u Broth 
have maſter'd his Enemies; but he was, nevenbe er the E 
The ancation dels ruined ar laſt, which was occafioned thus: Her great 
of bis Ruin, Luke of Lancaſter accuſed the Duke of Norfolk, #51 all which 
he had ſpoken ill of the King; and the latter givif]M*7*nch to 

the Lye to the former, they challenged one anotueh a Conſpir 
bur the Duel was prevented by the King's Author ed, even | 
who baniſhed them both out of the Kingdom. Hm. ar on hi 
of Lancaſter retired into France, and raiſed there uo, in he 
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Faction againſt the King, by inviting all diſſatisfied 
Perſons to join him, who promiſed to ſet him on the 


Throne of Exgland. He landed bur with a few in Henry Dube 
England, but at a time, as King Richard's ill Fortune f Lancaſter 
would have it, when he was in Ireland; and the Wind * Eng- 


proving contrary, he could not have notice of his 
Enemies Arrival in England till fix Weeks after, which 
gave them opportunity and leiſure to ſtrengthen their 
Party. The King alſo committed a great Errour, for 
that he afterwards, againſt his Promiſe, tarry'd ſo 
Jong in Ireland, which was the cauſe, that ſuch For- 
ces as were brought together by his Friends, whom 
he had ſent before, were again diſperſed before his 
arrival in England. Coming afterwards in Perſon in- 


W to Fxgland, and being informed how powerful his 
Enemies were, he deſpaired of his Affairs, and havin 

diſmiſs d his Forces, that were ready to fight for him 
W cill the laſt gaſp, he was made Priſoner. 


alp, Henry of 
Lancaſter calling immediately herenpon a Parliament, 


a great many things were objected to Richard, and 


he was declared to have forfeired rhe Crown. Bur 
before this Reſolution was publiſhed, he reſigned of 


his own accord, and was nor long after barbarouſly 
murthered in Priſon, 


§ 13, Thus Henry IV. of the Houſe of Lancaſter Henrylv. of 
of the Houſe of 
Ving Richard declared King by the Parliament; tho Walter. 


came to the Crown, he being after the Depoſition 


if the Pretenſions of Henry, together with the power 
ot the Parliament, be duly examined, the Title of 
Henry IV, to the Crown of England, will be found to 
have a very ill Foundation. For what ſome pretend, 
mat Edmund, from whom the Houle of Lancaſter de- 
Icended, was the eldeſt Son of Henry III. and that he 
being very deformed, was obliged ro give way to 
us Brother Edward I. is rejected as a frivolous Fable 
by the Eng /h Hiſtorians. This King laboured un- 
der great Difficulties at the beginning of his Reign 
all which he ar laſt overcame j 
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1399. 


He had 
A great Digi. 
tor the Deſign of the culties, 


French to reſtore Richard, ended with his Death. And bicb be 
a Conſpiracy of ſome Lords againſt him was diſcover- Himel. 
ed, even before Richard died. The Scots, who made 
Yar on him, got nothing bur Blows. The WWelſhmen 
uo, in hopes of having met with an opportunity to 

13 ſhake 
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Henry V. 


ſhake off the Engliſh Yoke, joined with a diſconten 1 
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who 
alledg 
the Sc 


Party out of England, and rebelled againſt him; bu 
before they cbuld join all their Forces, the King came 


ſuddenly upon them, and routed them in a bloog ſiding 
Barrel, wherein, tis ſaid, the King kill'd fix and thir. to the 
ty with his own Hands. Yer the diſcontented Pam more i 
did not reſt, but entered into a third Conſpiracy againt ness. 3 
him, which was ſoon diſcovered. A great many «MM. tc En 
them retired afterwards into Scotland, where th berwix 
ſtirred up the Scots againſt England (for theſe nem grated 
uſed to miſs an opportunity of being troubleſome Duke! 
England) but they got nothing bur Blows again wo. 
their pains. This King died in the Year 1413. Rae Du 
| E 2 f Burg 

$ 14. After him reigned his Son Henry V. won e Da 
his younger Years did nor promiſe much; bur aſterꝝ Son, D 
came to the ,Crown, ſhew d' himſelf one of the no t:cr's L 
valiant Kings the Engliſh ever had. And as he is Me. 


very aſpiring and ambitious, ſo he thought he coul 
not meet with a better opportunity of gaining Gf his Wit; 
than by entring into a War with France, and reviving 


the ancient Pretenſions upon that Crown. Accord Throne 
Iy he ſent his Ambaſſadors to Charles VI. to lay chat Troye: 
to that Crown, and to make this Propoſal to hin, onfirm' 
That if he would refign to him the Crown of Fran WWatified | 
he would marry his Daughter Catharine. But it he Dau 
ing an unuſual thing for Princes to part with a Cu rerning 
ſo ramely, the next way was to try their Fortune nor appe 
Arms. So Henry entered France with an Army, e ſhou!, 

Harfleur, and obtained afterwards a moſt ſignal Vid vere ar 
Se invades TY near Agincourt in Picardy againſt the French, WWiſway, a 
France zo (according to the Engliſh Hiſtorians ) were fix tin but his c 
proſecute bis ſtronger than the Engliſh, Ten thouſand of the Fun which 
ee of ihe qere killed upon the Spot, as many taken Priſont he King 
The Hatte! and not above ſome Hundreds ſlain of the Eng ook one 
near Agin- Yer at that time Henry did nor purſue his Victor! Henry be 
out- But not long after, the French Fleet being firſt bea City of c 
by the Engliſh near Harfleur, Henry made a ſecolfiby the D 
ſcent upon France, taking one place after anoiltWWand being 
1419.) in Normandy, and at laſt the City of Roan it ſelf : N ower of 
11 mer with very little oppoſition in France at that tration of 
becauſe all was in confuſion at the French Court, end the / 
King, Charles VI. being nor in his right Wits, her, the 


the Queep being fallen out with her Son, the Davy 
n P 0-48 @& enn, E oo 
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who had raken from her all her Jewels and Money, 

bu WW alledging, Thar they might be better employ'd upon 
cane WW che Soldiery : Which was the reaſon that the Queen 
ood ding with John Duke of Burgundy, promoted him 


Pary more intent to maintain his private Intereſt and Great- 
paint Wc ls, againſt the Dauphin, than to make Head againſt 
ny of Wt he Exgliſy. An Interview was propoſed to be held 
the perwixt the two Kings, bur the effect of it was fru- 
ner WW rated by the cunning of the Dauphin, who gave the 
me 1 Duke hopes of an entire Reconciliation betwixt them 
n to v0. For Monterau being named for the place where 


the Duke and the Dauphin ſhould meer, the Duke 
f Burgundy was there (queſtionleſs, by inſtigation of 


vho ute Dauphin) miſerably murther'd. Thereupon his 
frere Son, Duke Philip, being reſolv'd ro revenge his Fa- 
e ma hcr's Death declared openly for rhe Engliſh, and by 

vis Mediation obtain'd. That King Henry: ſhould 
 coulWWnarry rhe Princeſs Catharine, and during the life of 
Gleis Wife's Father, adminiſter the Government in his 
vg me, but after his death, ſhould ſucceed him in the 
Drain ET hrone. The Nuptials were afterwards celebrated 


Wt Troyes in Champaigne, After the Treaty had been 


Fran Watified by the three Eſtates aſſembled in Pars, where france to be 
t it he Dauphin was ſummoned to appear, ro anſwer con- in Henry du- 
Cwaßeerning the death of the Duke of Burgundy: Bur he, _ 
une rot appearing, Sentence was given againſt him, that after bis 

y, woche ſnould for ever be baniſhed our of France. There death the 
Varg vere at chat time ſome who deſigned to make him 4 end 10 


put his common place of Reſidence was Bourget, up- 


e Haan which they us'd to call him, by way of ridicule, 
ri one The King of Bourges. In the mean time the Engliſh 
agli ook one place after another from him, At laſt, King 
Victor Henry being upon his March to raiſe the Siege of the 
t beat City of Coſne on the Loire, which was then beſieged 


dy the Dauphin, he fell ſick in his Journey thither, 
and being carry'd to Bon de Vicennes, there died in the 
Rower of his Age and Felicity, leaving the Admini- 
tration of France to his Brother the Duke of Bedford, 
and the Adminiſtration of England to his ſecond Bro- 
ther, the Duke of Glouceſter. 


irt, it 
rs, an. 
Yauphin 
es 


* 
* 
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to the place of chief Miniſter of France; and he was 


r19 


away, and he was forced to go from place to place, bim. 


1422 


1490. : 
onfirm'd by ſolemn Oaths on both ſides, it was alſo 20 — 
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Henry VI. 8 18. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry VI. a Chia RW co 
of eight Months old; who, after he was grown uy, WM fame 
degenerated from his Father's Martial Valour, and by the! 
his ill management, loft what his Father had got, e. the } 
clipſing thereby the Engliſh Glory, He was after the MW them 
„ Death of Charles VI. who died not long after Henry V. to ++ 
3 laimed King of F in Part. In oppoſition 

King of roclaimed Ning ot France 11 „In oppolicion t That 
France, — the Dauphin, Charles VII. alſo declared himſelf viola: 
King of France; with whom ſided the braveſt amor Not te 

the French, and a great many Scots were ſent to h rage 
aſſiſtance. But Philip Duke of Burgundy, and Joly that; 

Duke of Britany, kept to the Confederacy with t Thar 
Engliſo, which was renewed at that time. Ard then the E 
they began to fall upon one another with great Fury: to Kit 
For the French received a fignal Defeat near Crevam ſmall 
in Burgundy, and were again ſoundly beaten near Je. and t 
neuil. In the Year 1425 the French beſieged &. meeti: 

1422. Jaques de Beuveron with Forty thouſand Men; ad being 
2424 the Garriſon being reduced to great extremity, praj: ſhould 
ed with a loud Voice to St. George of Salybury : Up who f. 

on which the Beſiegers hearing the name of Sal Wi dency 
very frequently among the Beſieged, ſuppos'd tha WM refulec 
the Earl of Salubury was coming to raiſe the Siege; iſ gent o 
wherear the French were ſo terrify'd, that they n ference 
away for fear of his Name. This is certain, that the WW 7nd) | 
Engliſp, for a while, were Maſters wherever they Pace \ 
came ; bur before Orleans the career of their Fortune eing t 
was firſt ſtopp d. For, though during that Siege they ¶ with tl 
bear the French, who came to cut off their Proviſion BW againſt 

(which Bartel is commonly call'd, The Bartel of th: proved 
Flemmings) and the City would have ſurrenderd i Duke « 

felf ro the Duke of Burgundy, which the Engliſh wou tended 
not accept of; yet they not only loſt in that Siege ti: ¶ yet did 

brave Earl of Salubury, but were beaten from before before 
the place by the French, who were animated ad been ſe 

The Maid of encouraged by a Maid called Fon, that was born in if and a 
Orleans, Lorrain, This Maid did ſeveral great Exploits againt Ml Charles. 
the Engliſh, and led her ſelf in Perſon, King Choi" WF Duke o 
to his Coronation in Rhimes. Ar laſt ſhe was taken in Fand 
Priſoner by the Engliſh in an Encounter, who carried I br dig 
her to Roan, where they burnt her for a Witch. Hou; afrerwa 
ever the Engliſh perceiving, that after the Coronation i of the \ 
of Charles, a great many Cities fided with him, us dation I 
called over their King Henry out of England, td King ha 


crown 
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Crowned him King of France in Pars, About the 1432. 


up, ſame time a Truce was concluded by Mediation of 3 in 

d by the Pope, for fix Years, bur it laſted not long; for Paris. 

We the French, during the time of the Truce, poſleſs'd 

the themſelves of ſeveral places, which they brought over 

V. to their ſide by cunning Inſinuations, pretending, 
n to That any thing gained without open violence, did not | 
nlelf violare the Truce. And King Charles's Maxim was, The Engliſh 
nong Not to fight with the Engliſh, but to ſtrive to get Advan- 3 | 
0 his tages over them rather by Policy than open force, But ; | 
Joln thar which gave a great blow to the Engliſh, was, | 
1 the That the Duke of Burgund)y having taken a diſtaſte ar 

then the Engliſp upon ſome ſlight occaſion, was reconcil'd | 
ur): to King Charles. For the purpoſe, there were ſome | 
evant ſmall Differences ariſen betwixt the Duke of Bedford He Duke | 
r Ver and the Duke of Burgundy; to compoſe which, a Burgundy 
d St, meeting was appointed ot St. Omer: But the time — 
and WY being near at hand, a Diſpute aroſe, which of them ; feconcibd 

prays ſhould appear there firſt, ir being ſuppoſed, that he to Charles. 

Up- who ſhould come firſt, did thereby yield the Prece- 
liubun dency to the other; wherefore the Duke of Bedford 
an refuſed to come firſt, alledging, That he being Re- 
ee; gent of France, ought nor in that Quality to give pre- 
y run WY ference to a Vaſſal of France. Bur the Duke of Bur- 
nat the 


gundy ſtood upon his right of being Sovereign of the 


* the] me where they were to meet; ſo that the meeting 

orrune eing ſet aſide, the Duke of Burgundy broke quite off The Dube 
ze the) I with the Engliſh, and afterwards aſſiſted King Charles f __ 
viſiou Wi againſt hem. The death of the Duke of Bedford jc rnplith 
| of ti: proved another Misfortune to the Engliſh : = For the and is re- 
derd! 


Duke of Somerſet and the Duke of York, both pre- 2 Tdts 


| would Bi tended to his Poſt; and tho' the latter did obtain it, * 
ege te yer did the firſt always thwart his Deſigns, ſo that, 

befor before the new Regent arrived, Pars, which had 8. 
ed an been ſeventeen Years in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 

born n and a great many other Cities, ſurrender d to Kin 

ag aint WI Carles. But after all the Duke of Glouceſter beat the 1436. 
Chari" Dake of Burgundy before Calau, making great havock 


in Flanders, Artors and Hainault ; and the brave Tal- 
carried Wl bot did conſiderable miſchief to the French. But when The occafion 


, How afrerwards, by a Trace made with France, the fury of the Trou- 
onation Wi of the War ceaſed for a little time, there was a Foun- — 2 


; he dation laid in England for inteſtine Commotions. The 
4, and King had promiſed Marriage to the Daughter of the 


Earl 


nd. 
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Earl of Armagnac, to prevent which, the French King wh 

had made both the Earl and his Daughter Priſoners, fou! 

The Earl of Suffolk, who was then Ambaſſador in pro! 
France, did propoſe thereupon, withour having receiy. che 

ed any Inſtructions to that purpoſe from the King, 2 cial 

Match betwixt the King and Margaret Daughter of Arn 
Rene, Duke of Anjou and King of Naples and Sicily, whi 

and afterwards — the King to ratifie the ſame. Du 

This Match was mightily oppoſed by the Duke df Kin 
Glouceſter, the King's Uncle, who alledged, That did 

her Father had only the bare Titles of King and Duke, open 

and that beſides this, great Injury was done thereby was 

to the firſt Bride, viz, to the Daughter of the Count Ear! 

of Armagnac. Notwithſtanding this, the Match went him 
forward, and to obtain the Bride of the French, Aw Prore 

jou and Maine were given them as a Recompence, of th 
TheKing being thus led away by the Queen and his rain | 
Favourites, her firſt deſign was to revenge her ſelf up- did n 

on the Duke of Glouceſter, whom ſhe accuſed d who 
Male-Adminiſtration, and after ſhe had got him com my a 

mitted to Priſon, cauſed him privately ro be mut Batre 

ther d. The death of ſo innocent a Man did after. Bur h 

1443, Wards fall heavy upon the King: For the French raiſed 
The Engliſh not long after, took from them all Normandy, the Ex- young 
driven out of ii ſy, by reaſon of a Rebellion in Ireland, not being u] the N 

France. a capacity to ſend thither ſpeedy and ſufficient Relief 

They were alſo beaten out of Aquitain, ſo that they $ 1 

had nothing left them in France, but Calau, and ſome could 
neighbouring Places; neither could they, afrerwards, Heury 

ever get footing again in France. This ſudden laß Nor- 

was occaſioned by the careleſneſs of the Engliſh Gar Battel 

The occafionriſons, that were not provided with able Governour, Wi 35795 
ay / vo as alſo by the Pride of the Engliſh, for which the Know! 
were become hareful to the French Subjects: Bur the WI order 
chief cauſe was, Richard Duke of York, who had u- Which 
derhand raiſed inteſtine Commotions in England: Fit he ret 

he being ſenſible of the King's Weakneſs, and how i feared, 
fatisfy'd the People were with the Queen's Manage iſ eturnit 
ment of Affairs, hoped, by fomenting and railing Priſone 
Troubles in the Kingdom, to make way for himſel H Would 
to obtain the Crown; and this he did, principally, MW 2 Nartic 

becauſe he pretended ro have the beſt right to tht ſever 1 
Crown, being deſcended, by his Mother's fide, from The Ki 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, third Son of King Edward I Fonclud 


her 
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whereas Henry was deſcended from Fohn of Gaunt, 
fourth Son of rhe-ſaid Edward III. but publickly he 
profeſs d, That his Intention was only to remove from 
the King's Perſon his pernicious Favourites, and eſpe- 
cially the Duke of Somerſet. Having yjjerefore got an 
Army on foor, he foughr with the King's Forces, in 
which Barrel the Duke of Somerſet was ſlain, and the 
Duke of Veri was thereupon declared Protector of rhe 
King's Perſon and the Kingdom. Bur this Agreement 
did nor laſt long, for things came quickly again to an 
open War, wherein the Duke of York being worſted, 
was forc'd to fly into Ireland, But not long after the 
Earl of Warwick beat the King's Army, and takin 
him Priſoner, the Duke of Vork was again declare 
Protector of the King and Kingdom, and lawful Heir 
of the Crown; upon condition that Henry ſhould re- 
rain the Title of King during his Life, But Matters 
did not remain long in this condition; for the Queen, 
who was fled into Scotland, marched with a great Ar- 
my againſt the Duke of rk, who was kill'd in the 
Barrel, and all rhe Priſoners were put to the Sword. 
Bur his Son, in conjunction with the Earl of Warwick, 
raiſed another Army, and marching up ro London, the 1446. 
yourg Duke of York was there proclaimed King by 
the Name of Edward IV. 


$ 15, Thus Edward IV. came to the Crown, but Edward IV. 
could not maintain it without great difficulty: For y Teck. oe 
Henry had got together a very powerful Army in the) 
North, againſt whom Edward fought the moſt bloody 
Barrel that was ever fought in England, there being Alood Rat- 
36796 Men killed upon the ſpot, becauſe Edward tel betwizt | 
knowing his Enemies to be ſuperiour in number, had 3 mn 
order d, not to give Quarter to any of them: After 
which Barrel Henry retir'd into Scotland, from whence 
he returned with another Army, and being again de- 
feared, with much ado got ſafely into Scotland. But 
returning again incognito into England, he was taken 
| Prifoncr and committed ro the Tower. This Prince 
would have made a better Prieſt than a King of ſuch 
a Nation, that was diſtracted by the Animoſities of 
ſevera! Factions, Bur the I ragedy did not end here: | 
from The King had ſent the Earl of Warwick into France to þ 
card ll, Senclude a March betwixt him, and Bana the Daugh- | 
when LD bg | —_ tet 
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ter of Lew Duke of Savoy. But the King having in 


the mean time ſuddenly married Elizabeth, the Widow 1 5 
of Fohn Gray; the Earl was ſo diſſatisfy d at it, that he 185 N 
declared for King Henn; and having brought over 1 T. 
his Party the Duke of Clarence, the Brother of King ſtor e 
Edward, he fell on a ſudden upon Edward, and took * 
him Priſoner; bur by the careleſneſs of his Keepers he A W. 
eſcaped not long after. And tho an Agreement was Epe 
then made betwixt them, yet was it of no long con- "ing 
tinuance, for the Earl of Warwicks's Forces were Conf, 
routed ſoon after, and he forced to fly into France, bim 
As ſoon as he had recovered himſelf a little, he te. ed 
turned into England, where he was ſo well received, 5 
that he forced King Edward to fly into the Netherland who « 
to Charles Duke of Burgund): And King Henry, after 3 
e rife he had been nine Years a Priſoner in the Tower, waz the Fi. 
4 jet on again ſer upon the Throne. Bur Edward having ee FEW 
wy . ceived ſome Aſſiſtance from the Duke of Bur gunqh, te- Erg li 
— 4 turned again into Exgland, and perceiving that bur ny" Tn 
Eagland. few came into him, he made an Agreement with place 
King Henry, which he confirm'd with a ſolemn Oath, i culry, 
That he would not undertake any thing againſt him, quanti 
but be contented with his own Eſtare : Yer notwith- 13 
ſtanding his Oath, he underhand gathered what Force ing the 
he could. Upon which, the Earl of H/arwick march ved 
ed towards him; but the Duke of Clarence, being e. conſide 
conciled to his Brother King Edward, went over win Ce eſte 
all his Forces to him. This gave a ſignal blow to the WF cj, 
Earl of Marwick, who being now nor ſtrong enougi Derr 
to oppoſe him, was forced ro let him march up reſolvece 
London, where he was joy fully received by the Lu. King L 
_ . doners, to whom, as tis ſaid, he owed much Money, promiſe 
2 1 and was very acceptable to their Wives; but Ring his Ene. 
Prijoncy, Henry was committed again to the Tower Then Rig 
147, id Edward attack'd the Earl of Marwick, where a blood) 6 17, 
men) Battcl was fought, the Victory ſeeming, ar firſt, wr V. 
@1-12, incline on the Farl's fide: Bur ſome of the Earls ed King 
Troops, by reaſon ot a thick Fogg, charged one ufa his Une 
another, which loſt him the Battel, he remaining, uit dy and 
a great many other Perſons of Quality, (lain in In mediate! 
Field. Thete happened alſo this misfortune, tha his own 
King Fleurs Lady and his Son Edward having 6” eo himſe 
together very conſiderable Forces in France, could gf Perſons, 
come time enough to his ailiſtance, as being detam 1 Afterwa! 
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by contrary Winds; and coming afterwards into Eng- 
land, ſhe was taken Priſoner, and her Son kill'd; and 
King Henry himſelf was murthered by the hand of the 
bloody Duke of Glouceſter. England being thus re- 
ſtor'd to irs Tranquillity at home, Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, who was in hopes of reaping Advantage by 


j a War betwixt England and France, ſtirr'd up King 
Edward againſt Lew XI. King of France, But King 
Leun, who was not ignorant how miſchievous the 


Confederacy of Eng/and and Burgundy might prove to 


him, endeavour'd to ſoften the Engliſh King with fair 


words, and to render the Duke of Burgundy ſuſpected 
to him; which had the defign'd effect with Edward, 
who conſidered with himſelf, That Charles Duke of 
Burgundy had not ſent him the promiſed Succours for 


me Siege of Nuys : So that the Peace was eafily con- 


cluded, the French making very liberal Preſents ro the 
Engliſh. To confirm this Peace, King Lews propoſed 


an Interview betwixt him and Edward at a certain 
place, where he, without making any further diffi- 
W culcy, appeared firſt in Perſon, and beſtowed a good 


quantity of Wine upon the Engliſh Soldiers. And fo 
Edward made an inglorious return to England, leav- 
ing the Duke of Burgundy to fret in vain, But he be- 


haved himſelf better againſt the Scots, to whom he did 


conſiderable miſchief. In the mean time the Duke of 
Gloceſter had rid himſelf of his elder Brother, the Duke 

of Clarence, with intent to advance himſelf one ftep 

nearer to the Crown. Ar laſt King Edward being now 

reſolved to enter again into a War with France (ſince 

King Lew made a very ſight account of what he had 

promiſed in the laſt Peace, after he was once rid ok 
his Enemy) he fell ſick, and died in the Year 1483. 


$ 17. After the death of Edward IV. his Son Ed- RIxward v. 


ward V. a Child of eleven Years of Age was proclaim- 
ed King, bur ſcarce enjoyed this Title ten Weeks. For 
his Uncle Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, the moſt bloo- 


dy and wicked Man that ever the World beheld, im- 


ny mate it his buſineſs ro ſer the Crown upon 
his own Head. With this view, he firſt of all ſecured 
to himſelf the Tuition of the King's and his Brother's 
Perſons, by making away their moſt rruſty Friends. 
Afterwards, by the help of ſome impudent Priefts, he 


gor 
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got it ſpread abroad, That Edward IV. was born in EY 
Adultery, and that 8 the Crown did of al 
right belong to himſelf, as being rhe moſt like his Fa- * 
ther. At laſt, the Duke of Buckingham inſinuated to clai 


the Lord Mayor of London, That the Crown ought to 

be offered to Richard; and his Propoſal being approved 8 

by the Acclamations of a few Villains ſet on for that 

ſe, it was divulged, That the People had con. 

Richard Ul. ferrd the Crown upon Richard. Having by theſe 


ror 
OU 


Intrigues obtained the Crown, Richard III. got him- =o 

1433 ſelf proclaimed King ; and being Crowned, he cauſ- ak 

Murtbers bis ed the innocent King Edward V. and his Brother, to 2 
Nepbews: be milerably murther d. But ſoon after his Coronati- VII. 

on, a difference aroſe betwixt him and the Duke of Ieh. 
Buckingham, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in This 

helping him to the Crown, Upon which Buckingham Iv. 

leaving the Court, began to make a Party againſt the ſingul 

King, with an intention to ſet the Crown upon the Kingc 

Head of Henry Earl of Richmond, who was then an 4 

Exile in Britany. And though the Duke of Bucking- 83 

ham 's Plot was diſcovered, and he beheaded, yet was perſon 

not the deſign ſtopt; for the Earl of Richmond fer fail be pro 

with a great Fleet out of Britany, but being driven by fell co 


contrary Winds on the Coaſt of Normandy, he ſought ret, thi 
Aid of Charles VIII. King of France, which he readi- to Edu 
ly granted him, A great many Engliſh alſo, went Aſſiſta: 
over and ſwore Allegiance to him, he prong them my out 
upon Oath, that he would marry the Princeſs Eliga- Henry : 
beth, Daughter of Edward IV. Bur Henry was with- ſpit in c 
in an Ace of being delivered up to Richard by the undertc 
Treachery of one Pieter Landon, Treaſurer of the Bolopne, 
Duke of Britany, who had received a great Sum of promiſe 
Money from Richard for undertaking it, for which of a 800 
reaſon he was afterwards hang'd by his Maſters or- In the x 
der. Richard had alſo an intention of marrying the Burgund 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and therefore had privately made was Perk 
He murtbers away his former Lady, but was obliged to delay the Younger 
* Conſummation of the Match, by reaſon of the ap- ¶ hov- 55 
Henry Earl proaching danger from Henry: Who to prevent this W jo, 
of Ric intended Match, did in all haſte ſail out of France, and was very 
— landing in Wales, was kindly received by moſt, Not a War 
long after he gave Barrel to Richard at Boſworth, where 
William Stanley, with ſome thouſands of Men, went 


over to Hem; and a great many of Nebards Sold 


betwixt 
after Ware 
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ers refuſing to fight, Richard himſelf was lain in the 
Field, and his Crown being immediately put upon 
Henry's Head in the very Field of Bartel, he was pro- 
claimed King with great applauſe. 1435. 


$ 18, Hitherto Exgland had been miſerably torn to Henry vlt. 
ieces by the fatal and bloody Wars betwixt the 

Houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, the firſt whereof bore a 
White, the latter a Red Roſe in their Shields. For 
Henry IV. of the Houſe of Lancaſter, drove Richard II. 
from the Throne; Edward IV. of the Houle of ork 
dethroned again his Grandſon Henry VI. And Henry 
VII. of the Houſe of Lancaſter rook from Edward the 
IVth's Brother, Richard III. both his Crown and Life. He united 
This King Henry marrying the Daughter of Edward te white 
IV. united the Red and White Roſes, and by his 
ſingular Wiſdom, did again ſettle the State of the 
Kingdom. Yer was he not altogether free from Di- 
ſturbances at home. For firſt of all, one Lambert I nbert 
Symnel Son to a Baker, taking upon him the Name and symsel. 
Perſon of Edward Earl of Warwick, cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed King in Ireland. This Impoſture was 
firſt contriv'd by a Prieſt, and encouraged by Marga- 
ret, the Widow of Charles Duke of Burgundy, Siſter 
to Edward IV. who, to ſpite Henry, gave them all the 
Aſſiſtance ſhe could. This Symxel tranſported an Ar- 
my out of Ireland into England, but was routed by 
Henry; and being taken Priſoner, was made a Turn- 
ſpit in the King's Kirchin; In the Year 1491. Henry 
undertook an Expedition againſt France, and beſieged 
Bologne, But the Emperour Maximilian failing in his He mabes an 
promiſes of giving him Aſſiſtance, he in conſideration Expedition 
of a good Sum of Money, made a Peace with Fance- Fance. 
In the mean time, Margaret Dutcheſs Dowager of 
Burgundy, had ſet up another Impoſtor, whoſe Name peckin war. 
was Perkin Warbeck, He pretended to be Richard, ab<c 
younger Son of King Edward IV. and knew fo well 
how ro act his part, that he got a conſiderable Party 
in Ireland, From thence he went to Pars, where he 
was very well received, France being then engag'd in 
a War with England: Bur a Peace being concluded 
berwixt them, he retir'd to the Durchels Maparer's 

urt. From thence he returned into Ireland, and 
after wards came into Scotland, where being pars 

receive 


| 
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received by that King, he was married to one of kis 
Kinſwomen, and enter'd England with a conſiderable 
Army. This buſineſs might have prov'd very dan- 
gerous to England, ſince there were, at the ſame time, 

rear Tumults in England, ariſen about ſome new 
2 Bur the Rebels were bearen, and the Scott 
oblig'd to retire with great loſs into Scotland. The 
Scots made thereupon a Peace with England, promi- 
ſing, among other things, not to uphold, by any ways, 


the Impoſtor Perkin, who fled from thence into e. 


land, and ſo came into Cornwall, where he cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed King: Bur perceiving chat 
few came over to his tide, and the King's Forces com- 
ing upon him, he took Sanctuary in a Church, and 
ſurrender'd himſelf to the King, who committed him 
a Priſoner to the Tower ; but he having twice made an 
attempt to eſcape, was at laſt hang'd according to his 
Demerits. In the Year 1501, a Marriage was con- 
cluded betwixt James IV. King of Scotland, and 
Margaret the Daughter of Henry, which afterwards 
united England and Scotland under one King. Arthur, 
alſo, eldeſt Son of Henry, married Catharine Daughter 
of Ferdinand the Catho!ickh, Bur the Prince dying 2 
few Weeks after the Wedding, in the ſixteenth Year 
of his Age, and Henry being unwilling to give back 
the Dowry, and deſirous to maintain the new Alliance 
with Ferdinand, married the ſaid Catharine to his ſe- 
cond Son Henry, who was then but twelve Years of 
Age, having obtained a Diſpenſation for that effect 
from Pope Julius II. under pretence that there had 
been no carnal knowledge betwixt them; which at- 
rerwards proved the cauſe of great Alterations. This 
King is reckoned among the wiſeſt of his Age, and 
the only thing which is reprehended in him, is, That 
he had a way, by falſe Accuſations againſt the rich, 
to ſqueeze great Sums of Money from them. He di- 
ed in the Year 1508. 


$ 19. Henry VIII. Immediately upon his firſt acceſ- 
ſion to the Throne, celebrated the Nuptials with his 
Brother's Widow, more to fulfil his Father's Will than 
out of his own Inclination; yer as long as he li- 
with her in Wedlock he govern'd the Realm very lau- 
dably, and in the Court nothing was ſeen but ** 
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and Diverſions, As to his Tranſactions abroad, upoti 

the perſuaſions of Pope Fulius II. and Ferdinand the Ca- e enters irs 

tholick, he entered into a Confederacy with, them a+ to League 
inſt France, which Confederacy was pretended ro bei? _—_ 

made for the Defence of the Holy See. Ferdinand alſo ope; 15121 

7 put him in hopes of recovering Guienne; and accor- 

$ dingly Henry ſent an Army into Biſcay, to fall in con- His Expedi: 

e junction with the Spanzards into Guienne. But Ferdi — 28 

nand having rather his Eye upon Navarre, and being ; 

„ WM negligent in ſending timely Succours to the Engliſh, 

W they returned home without doing any thing. In the 

Year 1513. Henry entered France with a great Army; , ſecond, 

where he loſt his time in the taking of Terouane and | 

Tourney ; the former of which he levelld with the 

Ground in Ipight of all the Attempts of the French to 

relieve it; and Tournay was redeemed by Francis I. 

with a good Sum of Money. But at that time Hen- 

y did not purſue his Advantage, partly out of careleſ- 

neſs, incident to young Men, partly, becauſe he had 

carried on this War, nor ſo much for his own Intereft; 

as in favour of the Pope; and fo returned into Eng- 

land, During the abſence of Henry, James IV. King , zn gon 

of Scotland, upon inſtigation of the French invaded of the Scoigs 

3 2 Wty/and, but received a ſignal Defeat, himſelf being 

eat ill d in the Barrel. In the Year next enſuing, Henry 

perceiving that his Father-in-law Ferdinand did only 

impole 2 him, concluded a Peace with Fance, gi- 

ing his Siſter Mary in marriage to King Lewis XII. In 

he Vear 522. Hemy again denounced War againſt Fran- He makes & 

i; I, and ſent conſiderable Forces into France, which, n of _— 

ertheleſs, both in the ſame and the next Vear did nothing France. 

moment; and the Scots, on the other ſide, obtained nor 

ny advantages againſt the Exgliſb. But after Francis was 

ken Priſoner near Pauia, tho it appeared that Henri had 

den met with a fair opportunity to give a great blow to 

Fence, more eſpecially, ſince he had before prepared a 

leer, which lay ready to make a Deſcent into Norman- 

yet he left Charles and made Peace with France. And 

barles, after he thought he had obtained his aim, did 

ot make any great account of Exgland, leaving the 

nncels Mary Daughter of Henry, to whom he had 

Fomiſed Marriage, for the Princeſs of Portugal, whom 

e married. hat whereas he uſed formerly ro write to 

+ Kipg with his own Hand, and ſubſcribe inal, 


. . — — 


| 
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Your Son and Truſty Friend; he now cauſed his Letteti 


to be writ by his Secretary, ſubſcribing only his Name, 5 roth, 
Charles. And truly it ſeem d very neceſſary for Henry to Kin. | 
keep a little in the Balance, and nor to incline too much f x 15 

either to Spain or France. Tho' a great many are af ed A 


opinion, I hat Cardinal Moolſey had a great hand in e 
this buſineſs, who was no great Friend to Charles V, Cardin 
becauſe he had not promoted him to the Papal Digni. 


ty, and had denied him the Archbiſhoprick of Tuled, fſ Senf. 
of which he pur him in hopes ar firſt ; neirher did he _— { 
ſubſcribe himſelf any more Tour Son and Couſin, as he Interef 
uſed to do. But however it be, Henry at that time ſi- e 
The Divorce ved France from an imminent danger. After he had 3 
vill lived very peaceably and well with his Queen for the Geo for 
f ſpace of twenty Years, he began to have a ſcruple of ("2 gn 
onſcience, Whether he could lawfully live in Wed- monily 
lock with his Brother's Widow; which Scruple hepte. I (4.03 2 
tended was raiſed in him firſt by the Preſident of Pari, baſſadot 
who was ſent to treat concerning a Marriage betuin ¶ the Mat 
Mary Daughter of Henry, and the Second Son of F- ment. an 
cis, Some ſay, that he being weary of her, was fallen I her in 5 
in love with Anna Bullen, and found out this way to = 
be rid of her. Yet this ſeems nor ſo probable to ſome, hgh 
fince he did not marry the ſaid Anna Bullen till three married 
Years after he pretended to the Scruple of Conſcience;¶ uho ark 
whereas the heat of Love does not uſually admit of ſuch ¶ ſed himſ 
delays. Some will have it, that Cardinal 7//00/ſey raid - Engla 
this ſcruple firſt in him, on purpoſe to nettle Chan riry in + 
V. and to pleaſe Francs I. in hopes, after this Divorce, cheſter, a 
to make up the Match betwixt Henry and the Dutchels ung 3 
of Alenſon, Siſter of Francis. But however it be, te Heads F 
buſineſs was brought before the Pope, who gave a Com- Dockrin 2 
miſſion to the Cardinal Campegius, to enquire, in com Roman C 
junction with Mol ſey, into the matter. "Tis ſaid, Tha... d aga 
the Pope was willing to gratifie Henry, and for tut liſhed a B 
purpoſe had ſent a Bull ro Campegins. bur with wh oe the Po 
caution, to keep it by him till further order. Bunde. 720 
when he afterwards ſaw Charles V. prove ſo ſuccesful retain to r 
he durſt not venture to do any thing that might diſpleals dect due 
him, wherefore he order'd Campegius to burn the Bull mannerly 
and to delay the Buſineſs to the utmoſt. The Queen i ¶cauſe he e 
ſo refuſed to anſwer to their Commiſſion, but aPP**Wyere not c 


and hi : 
led to the Pope in Perſon ; beſides, Charles V Bronce, wit 


Rye free | 
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Brother Ferdinand had proteſted againſt this Commil- 6 
fon. Ar the ſame time Nvolſey perceived, that the 
King was fallen in love with Anna Bullen, which being 
likely ro prove prejudicial ro his Authority, he perſwa- Ihe fall of 
ded the Pope underhand, not to give his conſent to this Woolley. 
Divorce. Henry being informed what Intrigues rhe 
Cardinal was carrying on againſt him, humbled the 
greatneſs of this haughty Prelate, who died in the Yeat 
next following in great miſery. And Henry being 
made ſenſible, that the Pope regarded more his own 
Intereſt than the Merits of rhe Cauſe, he forbid, that 
any body ſhould henceforward appeal ro Rome, or ſend 
thither any Money for Church Benefices, He there- 
fore ſent ro ſeveral Univerſities in France and Italy to 
defire their Opinions in this Matter, who all unani- 
mouſly agreed in this, that ſuch a Marriage was againſt 
the Laws of God ; and having once more, by his Am- 
baſſadours, ſollicited the Pope, bur in vain, to decide 
the Matter, the King had the ſame adjudged in Parlia- 
ment, and divorced himfelf from her, but converſed with 1332. 
her in a very friendly manner ever after till her Death 


England, abrogating thereby all the Pope's Autho- 

rity in that Kingdom, and Fohn 8 Biſhop of R- 

cheſter, and Thomas Moor the Lord Chancellour, refu- 

ling to acknowledge him as ſuch, ir coſt them their 

Heads, Bur after all Henry would never receive the 

Doctrine of Luther or Xwinglius, bur continued in the 

Roman Communiop, becauſe he has mightily exaſpe- 

rated againſt Luther, For Henry had formerly pub- 

liſhed a Book under his Name againſt Luther in favour 

of the Pope, for which he acquired the Title of De- 

ender of the Faith: which Title the Kings of England 

in ro this day. But Luther ſetting aſide all the Re- 

pect due to a King, writ an Anſwer to it, full of un- 

mannerly Heat and bitter Reflections. However be- 

uſe he eſteemed the Monks as a ſort of People that Monafteries 

were not only uſeleſs, bur alſo ſuch as depending on the demolyhes, 

pe, might prove very pernicious to him at home, he _ 
AYC free leaye to all Monks and Nuns to go out of the 

C 
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Convents and Nunneries; and by degrees converted 
unto his own uſe the Revenues of all the Nunneries 
and Convems, Colleges and Chappels, as alſo thoſe 


of the order of the Knights of Sr. Fohn of Feruſalem; 2. 
tho indeed he employed ſome part of them in erecting ine 
ſix new Epiſcopal Sees, and Cathedral Churches, and head 
to the advancing of Learning in the Univerſities, A nion 
great part alſo he gave away or ſold for little Money to Gin 
great Families, intending thereby to oblige them for the the Þ 
future to maintain the alterations he had made, It i pp 
reported that rheſeChurchRevenues which were ſo re. 1 
duced, did amount yearly to 186512 /. or as ſome o- 80 
thers will have it, to 500752 J. He alſo aboliſhed the r 
ſuperſtitious Worſhip of Images, and made ſome o. in Ch 
ther alterations in Religious Worſhip, fo that, in eſ. he alf 
Proteſtants fect, he laid the Foundation of the Reformation. Ne. how 
an 4c * vettheleſs Eng/and was at that time in a miſerable con- ad. \ 
— ; for a gteat many Reman Catholicks, that would * 0 
not acknowledge the King for the Supream Head of lived | 


the Engliſh Church were executed : And a great ma- 

ny more Proteſtants received the ſame Puniſhment, be- K 
cauſe they would not own the Corporal preſence of the e 
Body of Chriſt in the Sacrament ; tho this effuſion of oo thi 


Blood was not ſo much cauſed by the King as by the fairs. 
Biſhops, who had firſt brought in uſe fach rigorous toa M 
Laws, and now executed them with as much ſeverity. on. is; 
In the Year 1543, a War broke out with the Seats, NN 

War with who making an Inrode into England were beaten by leſs he 
* Engliſh; which did grieve King James V. 1 France, 
that degree, that he died for trouble, leaving behind wards | 
him one only Daughter Mary, whom Henry wou!d this Ki 
have engaged ro his Son Edward in ordet to unite the ly eſtab 

two Kingdoms; and in effect the Buſineſs was like w which 
have ſucceeded very well, if the Archbiſhop of St. 4 that v 
He entersin- drews had not oppoſec! it. Henry alſo entered into 1 1550 t 
to League League with the Emperor againſt France, wherein , France : 
3 agreed, to join their Armies of 80000 Foot, an French, 
Fain "" 22000 Horle near Paris, to plunder that City, and ui Nn 3 
race. rayage the whole Country as far as the Loire. But ner Somerſz; 
ther of them acted according to the Agreement, for Her ſettlin 8 
725 waſted his time in the Siege, and taking of N Will an 
which he afterwards, by the Peace concluded in (for of 


Year1 346, promiſed to reſtore to France within rhe {pact 


r m of $0099 
af eight Years, in conſiderationof the Su Cron 
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Crowns to be paid him for the ſame ; which was per- 
do I 1550 


formed accordingly under Edward VI. Neither 

believe, that Henry was in good earneſt by ruining the 

French to give ſuch great advantages ro Charles V. Af- 

er his Divorce with Catharine of 4rragon, he was ve 
unfortunate in his Marriages ; for Anna Bullen was be- Anna Bullen 
headed for Adultery and Inceſt, tho ſome are of opi- bebeaded. 
nion, that it was more the Proteſtant Rejjgion than the 

Crime which proved fatal to her. Ir is certain, that 

the Proteſtant Princes of Germany did ſo reſent this mat- 

ter, that whereas they intended to have made Henry 

the Head of their League, they afterwards would hold 

no corre ſpondency with him. After Anna Bullen, he % hep 
married Fane Seymour, Mother to Edward VI. who died mes. 

in Child-bed, Then he married Anna of Cleves, whom 

he alſo, pretending I know not what bodily infirmity in 

her, quickly djſmiſs'd. The fifth was Catharine How- 

ard, who was beheaded for adultery. The ſixth Ca- 

tharine Porre, Widow of the Lord Latimer, who Out- 

lived him. Henry died in the Year 1547. 


$, 20. Edward VI. was nine Years of age when he Edward Vi. 
came to the Crown, during whole Minority his Un- 
cle the Duke of Somerſet had the adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs. His firſt deſign was, to force the Scots to agree 
to a Match betwixt Edward and their young Queen Ma- 
ry, in order to which he fell into Scotland, and routed 
them near Mſcleborough in a bloody Battel. Neverthe- 
leſs he miſs d his aim, for the Scots ſent their Queen into 
France, who was there married to the Dauphin, after- 
wards King of France by the Name of Francis II. Under 
this KingEdward the Reformed Religion was publick- 
ly eſtabliſhed in Exgland,and the Maſs quite aboliſhed ; 
which occaſioned great Diſturbances in the Kingdom, 
that were nevertheleſs happily ſuppreſs d. In the Year 
1550 there was a Peace concluded berwixt England, 
France and Scotland; and Boulogne was reſtored to the 
French, But King Edward, falling ſick, the Duke of 
Northumberland, who had before deſtroyed the Duke of 
Somerſet, perſwaded King Edward, under pretence of 
ſertling the Proteſtant Religion, ro exclude by his laſt 
Will and Teſtament his two Siſters, Mary and Elizabeth 
(tor of the Queen of the Scors they made bur little 
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accoungat that time) from the Succeſſion of the Crown; 
and to ſertle it upon Fane Grey, Daughter of the Duke 
of Suffolk, whom he had by Mary Daughter of Hen. 
7y VII. which afterwards proved fatal both to Fane 
and to the Author of this Project. For after the death 


of Edward, the Duke of Northumberland cauſed Jam 


Fathe 
the T. 
her F: 


in an 


Queer 


to be proclaimed Queen in the Ciry of London ; bur the Sp. 
Mary, eldeſt Siſter of Edward, did immediarely lay any - 
claim to the Crown in her Letters to the Privy Coun- that a 
cil: And Letters proving ineffectual, they began to come "ag a 
ro blows : but moſt of the Nobility, unto whom NMI. Daup 
7y promiſed not to make any alteration in Religion, Englay 
did fide with her ; and a parr of the Army and Fleet, mong « 
moſt of the Privy Counſellours, and the City of Lon- Mary, 
don, taking her part, proclaimed her Queen. Nay, ste 
Northumberland himſelf, who knew very well how to hs * 
7 with the tide, did proclaim Mary Queen in Cam- 1 1 Fa 
ridge; notwithſtanding which he afterwards loſt his by nt 
Head. | | ov 
§. 21, Queen Mary cauſed the Roman Catholick Re- — ws 
ligion and Maſs, which were aboliſhed in her Brother's ＋ 
time, as alſo the Pope's Authority, to be reſtored in 7 8 T 
Reſtores Po- England. She us' d the Proteſtants very hardly, of 0 a 
* whom a great many were puniſhed with death; but Fay 
; was not able to reſtore the Church Revenues, for fear 4 BY 11 
f of exaſperating the greateſt Families, who had them in of 0 So 
| their poſſeſſion. The Pope alſo ſent Cardinal Poole,to BW our 65 
reunite the Kingdom to the Holy See of Rome. This „ ae 
| Morries Queen Mary was married to Philip Son of Charles V. Nen. 
TFuhmpef who was afterwards King of Spain, but under theſe 0 
e Conditions, That ſhe ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of Sg 22, 
0 all Offices and Revenues of the Kingdom; and it a Autho "= 
i Son was born, he ſhould, beſides the Crown of Eng- Glo 1 
; land, inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands ; Don Car- . 1 
| los, who was born of a former Wife, ſhon!d be Heit — 
of Spain and all the Italian Provinces ; and in caſe he which 
i died without Iſſue, this ſhould alſo inherit his Part. But Jer Re 
| no Children came of this Marriage, Mary being pret- Hoe che 
ty well in Years; for ſhe was thirty Years before pro- ¶ > 
 - poſed in Marriage to Charles Philip's Father. And there willir 3 
| were ſome, who being diſſatisfyed at this Match, ral- 441 
| ſed Tumults: among whom was the Duke of Suffolk, WW... b 
| . ES -- 10. FOILED ; 2 Dr Fat het \ W IC 
| 1425 
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Father of Fane, who had hitherto been a Priſoner in Lady Jane 
the Tower; bur ſhe and her Husband Guilford, and — , 
her Father, paid with their Heads for it. It was with- * 
in an ace but that Elizabeth, who was afterwards 
Queen, had alſo undergone the ſame fate, if Philip and 
the Spaniards had nor interceded for her, nor our of 
any Affection to her Perſon, but becauſe they knew, The reaſon | 
that after her, the next Heir to the Crown of England vy Philip | 
was Mary Queen of Scotland, who being married to the Go the ta 
Dauphin of France, they feared, leſt by this means Elizabeth, 
England and Scotland might be united with France. A- 
mong other Articles in the Marriage Contract of Queen 
Mary, it was agreed, that ſhe ſhould nor be obliged to 
engage her ſelf in the Wars which her Husband, Phi- 
lip, ſhould carry on againſt France: Notwithſtanding 
which, when Philip afterwards was engaged in a War 
with France, ſhe ſent to his Aſſiſtance ſome of her beſt 
Forces, who by their Bravery chiefly obtained the Vi- he gattel of 
ctory near St. Quintin ; for which reaſon Philip gave St. Quintin, 
the City to be plundered by the Engliſh. Henry II. 
King of France, taking hold of this opportunity, afſſaul- 
ted the City of Calais, under Command of the Duke Calais /oft 
de Guiſe, which not being well Garriſoned, he took in 
a few days, and obliged all the Inhabitants to quit the 
City, and to leave behind them all their Gold, Silver, 
and Jewels. He alſo rook afterwards the rwo Caſtles 
of Guiſnes and Hammes, and ſo drove the Engliſh quite 
ap of France, Nor long after this Loſs, Queen Ma- 1555 
ry died. 
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F. 22, Elizabeth, who after the death of her Siſter Elizabeth, 
was unanimouſly proclaimed Queen, maintained her 
Authority, and governed with great Prudence and 
Glory, in the midſt of a great many threatning dan- 
gers, tothe very end, In the beginning Philip endea- 
voured by a means to keep England on his fide ; for . ; 
which reaſon he propoſed a Marriage betwixt Eliza- Fg _ 
beth and himſelf, promiſing to obtain a Diſpenſationriage. 
from the Pope, which was neverthelefs oppoſed by the 
French in the Court of Rome. Elizabeth was very un- 
willing to diſoblige ſo great a Prince, who had well 
deſerved of her; bur on the other ſide, the ſame ſcru- 
ple which had cauſed her Father to de divorced from 
| K 4. To | Catha- 
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accoungat that time) from the Succeflion of the Crown; 
and to ſertle it upon Fane Grey, Daughter of the Duke 
of Suffolk, whom he had by Mary Daughter of Hen- 
7y VII. which afterwards proved fatal both ro Fane 
and to the Author of this Project. For after the death 
of Edward, the Duke of Northumberland cauſed Jan 
to be proclaimed Queen in the City of London ; but 
Mary, eldeſt Siſter of Edward, did immediately lay 
claim to the Crown in her Letters to the Privy Coun- 
cil: And Letters proving ineffectual, they began to come 
to blows : but moſt of the Nobility, unto whom Ma- 
7y promiſed not to make any alteration in Religion, 
did fide with her; and a part of the Army and Fleet, 
moſt of the Privy Counſellours, and the City of Lon- 


don, taking her part, proclaimed her Queen. Nay, 


Northumberland himſelf, who knew very well how to 

£0 with the ride, did proclaim Mary Queen in Cam- 

ridge; notwithſtanding which he afrerwards loſt his 
ead, SE 


$. 21. Queen Mary cauſed the Roman Catholick Re. 
ligion and Maſs, which were aboliſhed in her Brother's 
rime, as alſo the Pope's Authority, to be reſtored in 


=—_— Fo England. She us'd the Proteſtants very hardly, of 


ies 
Philip of 
Spain, 


whom a great many were puniſhed with death ; bur 
was not able to reſtore the Ghurch Revenues, for feat 
of exaſperating the greateſt Families, who had them in 
their poſſeſſion. The Pope alſo ſent Cardinal Poole, to 
reunite the Kingdom to the Holy See of Rome. This 
Queen Mary was married to Philip Son of Charles V. 
who was afterwards King of Spain, bur under theſe 
Conditions, That ſhe ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of 
all Offices and Revenues of the Kingdom; and it 


Son was born, he ſhould, beſides the Crown of Eng- 


land, inherit Burgundy and the Netherlands ; Don Car- 
tos, who was born of a former Wife, ſnould be Heir 
of Spain and all the Italian Provinces ; and in caſe he 


died without Iſſue, this ſhould alſo inherit his Part. But 


no Children came of this Marriage, Mary being pret- 
ty well in Years ; for ſhe was thirty Years before pro- 
poſed in Marriage to Charles Philip's Father, And there 


were ſome, who being diſſatisfyed at this Match, ral- 


ſed Tumults: among whom was the Duke of 215 
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Father of Fane, who had hitherto been a Priſoner in Lady Jane 
the Tower 3 bur ſhe and her Husband Guilford, and ase beben: 
her Father, paid with their Heads for it. It was with- * ” 
in an ace but that Elizabeth, who was afterwards | 
Queen, had alſo undergone the ſame fate, if Philip and | 
the Spaniards had not interceded for her, not our of | 
any Affection to her Perſon, but becauſe they knew, The reaſon | 
that after her, the next Heir to the Crown of England ty Philip 1 
was Mary Queen of Scotland, who being married to the 2 
Dauphin of France, they feared, leſt by this means Elizabeth, 
England and Scotland might be united with Fance. A- 
mong other Articles in the Marriage Contract of Queen 
Mary, it was agreed, that ſhe ſhould nor be obliged to 
engage her ſelf in the Wars which her Husband, Phi- 
lip, ſhould carry on againſt France: Notwithſtanding 
which, when Philip afterwards wasengaged in a War 
with France, ſhe ſent to his Aſſiſtance ſome of her beſt 
Forces, who by their Bravery chiefly obtained the Vi- he gattel of 
cory near St. Quintin ; for which reaſon Philip gave st. Quintin, 
the City to be plundered by the Engliſh. Henry II. 
King of France, taking hold of this opportunity, afſſaul- _ 
ted the City of Calais, under Command of the Duke Calais f 
de Guiſe, which not being well Garriſoned, he took in 
a few days, and obliged all the Inhabitants to quit the 
City, and to leave behind them all their Gold, Silver, 
and Jewels. He alſo took afterwards the two Caſtles 
of Guiſnes and Hammes, and ſo drove the Engliſh quite 3 
_ 2 France. Not long after this Loſs, Queen Ma- 1 
Y died. 


S. 22, Elizabeth, who after the death of her Siſter Elizabeth, 
was unanimouſly proclaimed Queen, maintained her 
Authority, and governed with grear Prudence and 
Glory, in the midſt of a great many threatning dan- 
gers, tothe very end, In the beginning Philip endea- 
voured by ail means to keep England on his fide ; for 15 
which reaſon he propoſed a Marriage betwixt Elixa- 15 1 8 
beth and himſelf, promiſing to obtain a Diſpenſation riage. 
from the Pope, which was nevertheleſs oppoſed by the 
French in the Courtof Rome. Elizabeth was very un- 
willing to diſoblige ſo great a Prince, who had well 
deſerved of her; bur on the other ſide, rhe ſame ſcru- 
ble which had cauſed her Father to de divorced from 
K 4 & Cathba- 
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Cutharine of Arragon, by a parity of reaſon, did re; 


aid Divorce muſt needs be eſteemed unjuſt, if the 


nain with her; ſhe canſidered, eſpecially, that the 
A 
fd Diſpenſation was allowed of; fince it had beeg 


alledged as a Fundamental Reaſon of the ſaid Divorce, 


that the Pope had no Power to diſpenſe in any caſe, 
which were contrary ro God's Law : She reſolved 
therefore not to have any further concerns with the 
Pope, and to give a friendly refuſal ro Philip, Then ſhy, 
by an act of Parliament, conſtirured the Proteſtant E. 
piſcopacy, yet not at once, but by 22 She took 
away from the Papiſts the free excrei 

gion, and under ſeveral Penalties and Fines obliged e. 
very one to frequent the Proteſtant Churches on Su- 
day. Every body alſo was obliged by a ſolem Oath 
to acknowledge her the Supream Governour in Ex. 
land even in Spiritual Matters; which Oarh was, 4 
mong 9400, who were poſſeſs d of Church Benefices, 
taken hy all, except 189 who refuſed ir, and among 
them were fourteen Biſhops. She kept ſtedfaſt ro the 
eſtabliſhed Epiſcopal Church Government, tho ſhe 
met with great oppoſition from two ſorts of People 
viz. Papiſts and Puritans, The latter having concewed 
a great hatred againſt Epiſcopacy, and all other Ce. 
remonies which had the leaſt reſemblance of Popery, 
were for having every thing regulated according roths 
model of Geneva. Tho' their number increaſed da- 
ly, yet the Queen kept them pretty well under. But 
the Papiſts made ſeveral attempts againſt her Life and 
Crown ; for her envibus Enemies did erect ſeveral d& 
minaries or Schools for the Engliſh Nation in foreign 
Countries ; viz. at Douay, at Rheims, at Rome and 
Valedolid; all which were erected for the Inftrutingd 
the Engliſh Vouth in theſe Principles,viz. That the Pope 
had the Supream power over Kings, and as ſoon 281 
King was declared a Heretick by him, theSubjects wen 
thereby abſolved from their Allegiance dye to him; 
and That it was a meritorious work ro murder {ud 
a King. Out of theſe Schools Emiſſaries and Prieſt 
were ſent into England. whoſe buſineſs was there '0 
propagate the Roman Catholick Religion ; but mor 
eſpecially, to inſtruct the People in the above ment! 
ned Doctrines. To theſe aſſociated themſelves ſome 
„ n 
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Deſperado's, who, after Pope Pius V. had excommu- 
nicared the Queen, were frequently conſpiring againſt 
her life, But moſt of them got no other advantage 
by it, than to make work for the Hangman, and oc- 
caſioned that the Papiſts were ſtricter kept than before, 
Mary alſo Queen of Scotland, rais'd abundance of Tu- 
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folves mults againſt Queen Elizabeth; ſhe being the next 
th the Heireſs to the Crown of England, did, with the aſſiſt- 
en (he, WM ance of the Duke of Guiſe, endeavour to have Queen 
ant E. Elizabeth declared by the Pope Illegitimate (which the 
e rook WM Spaniards underhand oppoſed) and both ſhe and the 
r Ke. WY Dauphin aſſumed the Arms of England; which at- 
ged e. tempt proved afterwards fatal to — Mary. For 
n Sun. Elizabeth ſided with the Earl of Murray, natural Bro- 
Oah ther of Queen Mary, whoſe main endeavour was to 
Ex-: drive the French our of Scotland, and to eſtabliſh there 
was, + che Proteſtant Religion; both which he effected with 
nefices, WM the atliſtance of Queen Elizabeth, This Queen Ma- 
among WI returning after the death of Francis II. into Scotland, 
to the was married to her Kinſman Henry Darley, one of the 
0 he bandſomeſt Men in Britain, by whom ſhe had Fames 
People, Bl VI. Bur her Love to him grew quickly cold; for a 
ceived certain Italian Muſician, whoſe name was David Ritx 
er Ce. was ſo much in favour with the Queen, that a great 
open, Wl many perſwaded Henry, that ſhe kept unlawful com- 
g tothe pany with him. Henry being animated, with the al- 
ed da. ſiſtance of ſome Gentlemen, pulled David Ritz our of 
- zu the Room, where he was then waiting upon the Queen 
ife al at Table, and killed him immediately. From whence 
ral d. King James, with whom Queen Mary was then big 
foreign WI with Child, had this natural infirmity, That he could 
me and not ſee a naked Sword, his Mother having at that rhe Queen 
Ning of time been frighred with naked Swords, This ſo ex- Scots mar- 
ie Pope aſperated the Queen againſt her Husband, that ſoon a {oa 


zon 251 after, as 'rwas ſuppoſed he was in the night time mur- murtbered 
ts were Ml thered by Grorge Bothwell, who was afterwards marri- ber Husband 
o him; ed to the Queen, The Earl of Murr y, and ſome o- 


er ſuck 

Prieſts 
there 00 
ut more 
mentio- 
es ſome 


eradoy 


thers, gave out that this Murther was committed by 
the inſtigation of rhe Queen, and George Buchanan, a 
Creature of the Earl's, does boldly affirm the ſame in 
his Writings. Yer there are ſome, who ſay, That the 
Calumnies as well concerning David Ritz, as concer- 
ning the Death of Henry Darley, were raiſed againſt 
the Queen by the Artifices of the Earl of Murray, in 


order 
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order to defame and dethrone her. But however it 
be, there was an inſurrection made againſt the Queen, 
and Bothwell, whom ſhe married, was forced to fly 
the Land (who died in Denmark ſome Years after in 
a miſerable condition.) and ſhe being made a Priſoner, 
Bur the Forces 
which ſhe had gathered being routed, ſhe retired into 
England, where {he was made Priſoner again. There 
ſhe entered into a Conſpiracy againſt Queen Elizabeth, 
with the Duke of Norfolk, whom ſhe promiſed to mar. 
ry, hoping thereby to obtain the Crown of England, 
But the Plot being diſcover'd, the Duke was madea 
Priſoner, but was afterwards releaſed. And being a- 
gain diſcovercd to have afreſh purſued his former de. 
tign, paid for it with his Head 1572. Queen May 
was confined to a more cloſe Impriſonment. Several 
Conſpiracies were formed upon that, for her eſcape, but 
they were all detected before they took effect. Na, 
ſeveral Treaties were ſer on foot to procure her Liber- 
ty, but no ſufficient ſecurity could be given to Queen 
Elizabeth. Wherefore Queen Mary growing ar laſt 
impatient, and being overcome by ill Counlellour, 
entered into a Conſpiracy with Spain, the Pope, and 
the Duke of Guiſe againſt E/izaberh : Which Plot ha- 
ving been long carried on privately, did break out 
at laſt, and ſome Letters of her own hand writing ha- 
ving been produced among other matters, a Commil- 
fion was granted to try the Queen; by vertue of which 
ſhe received Sentence of Death; which being confi- 
med by the Parliament, great application was made 
to the Queen for Execution, which Queen Elizabetb 
would not grant for a great while, eſpecially, becauſe 
her Son Fames and France did make great intercefſions 
in her behalf. Ar laſt the French Embaſſadour d' Au- 
beſpine, having ſuborned a Ruffian ro murther Queen 
Elizabeth, her Friends urged vehemently to haſten the 
Execution, which ſhe granted and figned the Warrant 
commanding nevertheleſs, Secretary Davidſon to kee? 
it by him till farther order: But he adviſing thereup® 
with the Privy Council, it was ordered, that Execu- 
tion ſhould be done upon her immediately. Queen 
Elizabeth ſeemed much concerned thereat, and remo- 


ved Davidſon from his place, King James allo was 
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reviouſly exaſperated, and ſome of his Friends advi- 

{ed him to joyn with Spainand to revenge his Mother's 

death. But Queen Elizabeth found a way to appeaſe 

his Anger, and there was ever after a very good un- 
gerſtanding betwixt them to the very laſt. The Duke 

of Guiſe and his party were great Enemies to Queen Pen Eliza- 
Elizabeth in France, and ſhe, on the other hand, aſ- 41 


the Hugue- 
ſiſted rhe Huguenots with Men and Money, who ſur -nots 


endered into her Hands as a Pledge, Havre de Grace; 
but her Forces were obliged to quit it the next Year. 
Neither could ſne ever get Calais reſtored to her, tho 
in the Peace concluded at Chaſteau en Cambreſis, it was 
romiſed to her. With Henry the IVth. ſhe lived in a 
good underſtanding, ſending frequently to his aſſiſtance 1359. 
oth Men and Money. But with Spain ſhe was art 
yariance upon the account of the Rebellious Nether- 
andert, ro whom ſhe not only granted a ſafe retreat 


5 n her Country, and Harbours, but alſo aſſiſted them, 
In rſt underhand, and afterwards openly both with 


en and Money, they having ſurrender'd unto her as 
| Pledge, Fluſhing, Brill and Ramesken : But ſhe would 8 
ever accept of the Sovereignty of the Netherlanders, reignty of 


vhich being twice offered her, ſhe refuſed ir as often, the Nether- 


bur of weighty and wiſe Conſiderations. She ſent, 72 3 


jowever, the Earl of Leiceſter, her Favourite, thither 
$ Governour, who did not acquire much Reputation; 
put having by his Supine Negligence put things rather 
nro confuſion, he was recalled in the Second Year. 


__ he likewiſe did great damage to the Spaniards on 

wade Nei Coaſts, and in the Weſt Indies, by Sir. Francis 

-abeth Drake and others, and the Earl of Eſſex took from 1595. 
aue ﬀ Cadiz, but quitted it immediately after. On 

Mons e other fide, Spain was continually buſie in raiſing 

7 Aus ommortons and Conſpiracics apainſt her. And for- 

Queen much as the Spaniards were of Opinion, That Eng- 

en the nd might be- ſooner conquered than the Netherlands, 

ae 4 that the Utter could not be ſubdued without the 

» keen mer, they equipp'd a Fleet which they called the In- The Armado 
-eupat Imcible Armado, wherewith they intended to invade defeated. 
xecu- and. Which Fleet, to the immortal Glory of the 


"g:ſ Nation, being partly deſtroyed by them, and 
artiy miſerably rorn in Pieces by Storms, did return 
me ma very miſerable condition. However Spain 

gave 
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gave conſtant ſupport to the Rebels in Ireland, who 

were very troubleſome ro Queen Elizabeth, tho they 
were generally beaten by her Forces, excepr in the 
Year 1596, when they ſoundly beat the Engliſh, Up, 
on which the Queen ſent thither the Earl of Eſſex 
who did nothing worth mentioning. And after his, 
turn, the Queen giving him a ſevere Reprimand and 
ordering him to be kept a Priſoner, he was ſo exaſſe 
rated at it, that tho he was reconciled to the Queeg 
he endeavoured to raiſe an Inſurrection in Londn, 
which coſt him his Head. Tho the Spaniards wer 
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_ twice repulſed and driven out of Ireland with conſid. *. A 
rable loſs, yet the Rebellion laſted till the very end d b f 
her Life. Neither could a Peace be concluded betwin 13 
her and the Spaniards, as long as ſhe lived. For th 323 
a Treaty was appointed to be held at Boulogne, by th whoſe & 
Mediation of Henry IV. yet it was immediately broke . 
ce off, becauſe the Engliſh diſputed Precedency wii y favou 
the Spaniards, This Queen could never be brought i in the be 
a fixt Reſolution to marry, tho her Subjects did great: 
ly defire it, and ſhe had great Offers made her: = bis 
mongſt whom were, beſides, Philip, Charles Archi ters e: 
of Auſtria, Eric King of Sweden, the Duke d 4% * 
and his Brother the Duke d' Alenſon, the Earl of I ot in i 
ceſter, &c. It was her cuſtom not to give a flat cc lo deſc 
nial ro ſuch as ſued for her in Marriage, but ſhe uy of 5 
to amuſe them with hopes, whereby ſhe made tie r 
her Friends: for ſhe treated with Charles Archduſ ite bad 
of Auftria for ſeven Years together; and with Hof Lenos 
Duke of Alenſon ſhe went ſo far, that the Manig c / 1 
Contract was made, but ſhe had got it ſo drawn i terceſſior 
a way was found to elude it afterwards, Under or — 
Reign the Engliſp Trade was firſt eſtabliſhed in I. deain ro | 
hey and the Eaſt Indies; the fineſt Coin, as allo Plorbeir 
Manufactury of Serges and Bays, was ſettled in H A. 8 
Sbe was jca- [and about the ſame time. This Queen alſo brought ii Dime a; 
bows of ber into Reputation the Engliſh Naval Strength, which 6 Li 
Power a into Reputation the Eng val Strength, be [ecuir: 
Cart, 4 was ſo jealous of, that, tho ſhe ſupported rhe Nv 
Landers againſt the Spaniards, yet would ſhe never die o * 
ſent that the Net herlanders ſhould fo augment their the Partia: 
Forces, as that thereby they might be able ro con many Bar 
with England at Sea, This Maxim, which ſem! blown th 
ic neceflary for England, was not regarded b) 3 


nent, inte 
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games, he being a Lover of Peace. And King Charles 
I having always his Hands full with his Rebellious 
Subjects, was not in a capacity ro obſerye it; by | 
which means it came to pals that the Dutch Power at 
Sea, could neither by Cromwell, nor by Charles II. be 
brought down again, I his moſt glorious, and by her 
Subjects extremely beloved Queen, died in the Year 
1602, having before appointed Fames VI. King of 
Scotland, for her Succeſſor. | 


C 23. After the Death of Elizabeth, Fames VI. 
King of Scotland, was with an unanimous 1 . — 
proclaimed King of England. His Title to this Crown 

was derived ſrom Margaret Daughter of Henry VII. 

who was married-ro Fames IV. King of Scotland; 

whoſe Son James V. left one only Daughter, who was 

Mother of James VI. He at firſt ſhewed himſelf pret- 

ty favourable to the Papiſts, fearing, leſt they might 

in the beginning of his Reign raiſe ſome Commotions 

againſt him, Notwithſtanding which, immediately 

after his Coronation, the Lord Cobham, Gray, and o- cobhames 
thers, entered into a Conſpiracy againſt him: Their compi. 
main deſign was, to root out the Line of Fames, and 1603. 
pur in his place the Marchioneſs d Arbelle, ſhe being 
alſo deſcended from the aboveſaid Margarer Daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. This Lady was after the death of 
James IV. marriedro Archibald Douglaſs, by whom 
ſhe had Margaret, who was married to Matthias Earl 
of Lenox; and this Arbel/a being the Daughter of 
Charles Lenox, the third Son of this Earl, was, by the in- 
terceſſion of Spain, to have been married to the Duke 
of Savoy, and by this means the Popiſh Religion was 
again to be introduced into England: But the whole 
Plot being diſcovered, the Ringleaders were puniſhed, 
jet not wuh that Severity as the hainouſneſs of their 
Crime did deſerve ; tho in the Year next inſuing all 
the Jeſuits and Popiſh Prieſts were, by a ſevere Pro- 
clamation, baniſhed our of England. In the Year 


Ames I, 


The Powder 


1605, ſome Popiſh Miſcreants hired a Vault under p/z. 
the Parliament Houſe, which being fill'd with a great 
many Barrels of Gunpowder, they intended to have 
lown the King, the Prince, and the whole Parlia- 
nent, into the Air, But this Helliſh Deſign was 5 
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oddly diſcovered ; for one of the Accomplices, by 4 this! 

Letter that was obſcurely written, and delivered by WW prob: 

an unknown perſon to a Footman of the Lord Moun. Engle 

teagle, did intreat him not to come the next day into ry an 

the Parliament-Houſe : Which cauſing a ſuſpicion in Riche 

the King, all the Vaulrs were ſearched, and the Poy. Yer { 

der found. Hereupon the Parliament made an A public 

That all Subjects, by a folem Oath, ſhould acknowledge grow 

James for their lawfull Sovereign; And that the Pope was al 

had no Authority to dethrone Sovereigns, or to alſo; c 

| Subjects from their Allegiance, He concluded a Peace Due 

1604. with Spain, and was afterwards one of the Mediat King. 

of the Truce made berwixt Spain and Holland, His 

Son-in-law, the Elector of Palatine, being baniſhed 8. 2 

out of his Territories, he afſiſted him only with ſen. ter the 

ding of Ambaſſadours, and propoſing of an Agree. 7 D. 

| 1626. ment, all which the Spaniards rendered ineffectual, Fleet a 
it 29. His Son, Prince Charles, was ſent into Spain to marry Wl C47, 
| the Infanta, where the Marriage Contract was conclu- ¶ out doi 
[ ded and confirmed by Oath, but the Nuprials were Wl bited b 
| deferred till the next Year, the Spaniards being wil Fance; 
| ling to gain time, and to ſee how things would be the Eng 
li carried on in Germany for the Houſe of Auſtria. Bu WM Þited b. 
Ii when, after the Prince's Return into England, the E. Upon e. 
I gliſh would needs have the Reſtitution of the Elector Mcbele, a: 


Palatine inſerted in the Articles, the Match was broke Fort of, 
off; and tho the Parliament voted a Subſidy to be ene Toy: 
employed towards the reſtoring of the Elec In che Y 
Palatine, yet the deſign came to nothing. Under Rochelle, 
this King there was a period put to the Differences and , Peace; 
Wars berwixt England and Scotland, which had hither Near wit 
ro not a little impair d the Native Felicity of that molt kings, 
beautiful Iſland And that nothing of jealouſie mig Wh; by 
remain betwixt theſe two Nations about precedency ll nd the d 
the Royal Title, he introduced the Name of Gre nd an in 
Britain, which comprehends both the Kingdom er this K 
There was alſo ſet on Foot a Treaty to unite both * the P 
Kingdoms into one Body; but it did not ſucceed, be: N olutio 
cauſe the Scots would not come in as a conque orth our 
Province to the Engliſh. Under this King's Reign, . the tr 
Foreign Plan- Colonies were eſtabliſhed in Virginia, Bermudos, and jaber h, he 
rations, Ireland; by which means the Engliſh have extende vergrowr 


their Dominions; but there are ſome who believes ally at 


V+ 
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this has weakened the Engliſb at home, and that in all 
probability, it would have been more profitable for 
England to have employed thaſe People in Manufactu- 
ry and Fiſhing of Herrings, which produce ſuch vaſt 
Riches to the Dutch in the very fight of the Engliſh, 


— Yer ſome are allo of Opinion, That it is good for the 
At publick repoſe, that the unruly Multitude do not 
ehe grow too numerous in England, The Eaſi- India Trade 


was alſo greatly promoted at that time, but the En- 


Pope f ; _ ' 

ale gliſh could not come there in comperition with the 

ence Dutch, thele having been beforehand with them, This 

uon King died in the Year 1625, 

To $. 24. His Son Charles I, ſucceeded him, who, af- charles l. 
(on, ter the Spaniſh March was broke off, married Henri- | 
m=_ 6 Daughter of Henry IV. He equipp'd out a great 1626. 
Juul. Fleet againſt the Spanzards, and landed his Men near War with 


Cadiz, but being repulſed with loſs, returned with- Spain. 


out doing any thing ; and all Commerce was prohi- 
bired berwixt Spain and England, He alſo broke with ,;,,, 


* France ; and the French Marchants being ill treated by 8 
14 be the Exgliſp, all Commerce was in like manner prohi- 
zu bited betwixt theſe two Nations. The Engliſh there- 


upon endeavoured to ſend Aid unto the City of Ro- 


lectet Mcbele, and landing in the Iſle of Rhee, beſieged the 

broke Fort of St. Martin, which being valiantly defended by 

to be ene Teyras, the Engliſh were repulſed with great loſs. 

dect ln the Year next inſuing, they undertook to relieve 4 Peace c. 
Ude Rochelle, but in vain. Whereupon Charles concluded cluded with 


a Peace with France in the Year 1629, and in the next © 
Year with Spain: And thus ended a War againſt two 


ut molt Kings, whole joint Forces he was not able to cope 
might WW; by which he gained nothing, but diſreputation 
ency in ind the diſſatisfaction and reſentment of his People, 
F Gren nd an incredible ſum of debts into the bargain. Un- 
dom. er this King aroſe very violent Diviſions betwixt him 
te both * the Parliament, which produced a moſt ſtrange 
ed, be evolution in that Kingdom, Ir will be very well cafe of the 
q art our while, ro enquire a little more narrowly iiceftinecom- 


ito the true cauſes thereof, That wiſe Queen, Ei- 19tions in 
os, an jabeth, held it for a conſtant Maxim, to oppole the 9 
«rended Her Srown power of Spain with all her might, eſ- 
eren ally ar Sea, whereby the weakened Spain and not 

rhis only 
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only enriched her Subjects, but alſo exerciſed then 
in Sea Affairs, wherein conſiſts the chief Strength and 
Security of this Kingdom: With this view ſhe always 
kept a good correſpondence with all ſuch as were f. 
nemies of the Houſe of Auſtria ; ſhe aſſiſted Fran 
againſt the Deſigns of the Spaniards, favoured the Pro. 
teſtant Princes in Germany, and upheld the Dutch a. 
gainſt the Spaniards, partly ro weaken ſuch a formida. 


ſhe ma 
withal 

takingt 
narchy, 
dance o 
And 1t 1 
of, no 


ble Neighbour, and partly upon the account that ſhe ich thi 

looked upon the Netherlands as a remote Frontier of WW&-r/:1:d : 

ourwork of her Kingdom, and the Bulwark of its Wore ut 

ſafety ; in which the flow but hot Blood might fer- Mord an 

ment and as it were overboil, before it got room 16 WW: the Sr 

ſpread further, to affect the inward parts of the Bo» from 

The different)» and breed inteſtine diſorders. But King Famer WWqually ! 
Condu# of took quite another courſe, and perceiving that the N Super 
Eueen Eliza- United Provinces were grown ſtrong enough, not only NMutward 
nh di ro ſupport themſelves againſt Spain, bur alſo to di: s and 5 
as to the pute the Dominion of the Narrow Seas with Enpland, Mycient ( 
Sate. be left them to themſelves, and concluding a Peace Mie Refor 
with Spain, eſtabliſhed a laſting Tranquillity at home, Much as: 

for his Inclinations were mote for Books than Arms, ich the 

And as Subjects in general are apt to follow the Incli- e Chure 

nations of their Sovereigns, ſo the People laid aſde f ſuch a: 

all Warlike Exerciſes, and fell into ſuch Weaknelles WW Eng/a1: 

and Vices, as are commonly the Product of Plenty r Puritan 

and Peace: And the King hoped, when theſe Nations ere of ſe 

applyed themſelves only to iFrade and Commerce, us, beca 

they would become effeminate, and when thus eterva- Wſmper uf 

red with Luxury and Eaſe would be diverted from not to b 

having any thoughts of oppoſing his Authority, Helides a 

likewiſe made it his main endeavour to unite tee found 

Minds of the Scots and Engliſh, by Naturalizing te infertin 

Engliſh in Scotland, and the Scots in England, and Here to be 

The occafion joy ning the great Families by Marriages : But he wa bat he ha 
thafwere ta. more eſpecially carefull of eſtabliſhing one Form a ! .4 
or religious Worſhip in both Kingdoms. For tho ther England 
n. was no great difference in the Articles of Faith, u any gre 
the Ceremonies and Church Government were ve do tha 

different. For Queen Elizabeth, when ſhe eſtabliſnel e oppoſe 

the Proteſtant Religion, retained many Inſtitutions an wand, ye 
Ceremonies, which were anciently uſed in the Prim" of C| 

tive Church, and continued by the Papiſts afterwards" Bur 
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ſhe maintained alſo the Authority of the Biſhops but 
withal ſuch as was ſubject to rhe Royal Power; as 
taking this Conſtitution ro be moſt ſuitable ro a Mo- 
archy, conſidering that the Biſhops had ſome d-pen- 
lance on the King,, and had their Votes in Parliament. 
and it uſed to be the ſaying of King James, No Bi- 
op, no King. But this Conſtitution did not agree 
vith thoſe of the Reformed Religion in Holland, Swit- 
rerland and France, partly becaule theſe two Nations 
vere uled to a Democratical Liberty, and therefore 
oy d an Equality in the Church Government as well 
the State; partly becauſe they had ſuffered equal- 
y from Kings and Biſhops, and therefore both were 
qually hared by them. Theſe would not allow of a- 
y Superiority among the Clergy, but conſtituted the 
ward Church Government by Presbyteries, Claſs 
s and Synods ; neither would they admit any of the 
Incient Ceremonies, believing that the Protection of 
e Reformed Religion did confift in not having fo 
nuch as any thing, tho never ſo indifferent, common 
ith the Papiſts. Now according to this Form was 
he Church of Scotland eſtabliſhed ; and the number 
f ſuch as were of the ſame Opinion increaſed daily 
England, who were commonly called Prebyterians 
r Purirans, And the Capticiouſneſs of thoſe who 
ere of ſeveral Sentiments proved the more dange- 
bus, becauſe theſe Nations being of a melancholy 
mper uſed ro adhere ſtedfaſtly to their Opinions ſo 
not to be removed from them. King Fames being 
des a great Enemy of the Puritans, thought to 
we found out a way to ſuppreſs them in Scotland, 
j inferring it among the Royal Prerogatives, which 
ere to be confifmed by the Parliament of Scotland, 
bat he had the Supreme Power both in Spiritual and 
emporal Affairs, in the ſame manner in Scotland as 
England, By this means he hoped to model, with- 
t any great difficulty, the Church of Scotland accor- 
ng to that of England. And tho' this Propoſition 
as oppoſed by a great many in the Parliament of 
and, yet the King's Party prevailed, and a new 
orm of Church Government was eſtabliſhed in Scor- 
ad. Bur the King had no ſooner turned his back, 
das returned into . * 
pe 


— 4 
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ple made an Inſurrection againſt the Biſhops in Sc 
land, who began to introduce there the Ceremonig the an 
of the Church of England. | | maint: 
erer v 
The conduct § 25. Tho King Charles I. was of a more Warlike ple: F 
of Chai'es J. remper than his Father, yet was he obliged, tho WMinhich 
gainſt his Will, according to the Maxims of his E more, 
ther, to preſerve Peace abroad, to avoid the danger WFrance 
of being obliged ro depend on the capricious Humour Whe cou! 
of his Subjects. And foraſmuch as he had a gehe atfif 
diſlike of the Power of the common People, and bore Hundam. 
an Hereditary hatred to the Temper and Principles ¶ ot lex) 
the Puritans, all his Thoughts were bent to find hem to 
ways how to ſecure himſelf from the danger of bo Forc: 
In regard the King could not impoſe any extraotam om: / 
ry Taxes without the conſent of the Parliamem Foreign! 
Charles choſe rather to controul his own InclinationgWHcad ag 
which were bent for War, than to fawn upon the this ct 
liamenr ; in hopes that their ſtrength and authotii A the 
which cramp'd the Regal Power extreamly, wou im, Thy 
dwindle and fink of it ſelf, if they were not called Wy Money 
gether for a conſiderable time. Ir is ſuppoſed, ew Tax 
the Lord Treaſurer Weſton confirm'd lim in enue fro: 
Opinion, as fearing to be called ro an accu ax upon 
by the Parliament. The Parliament uſed ancien mounted 
to provide a certain yearly Revenue for the King, ed a Tit! 
wards maintaining his Court, and the digniry of H mes we 
Perſon ; and the King on his part uſed out of that ub d up, 
maintain a Fleet ro ſecure the Commerce of H, by | 
Kingdom: Bur this Revenue was not hereditary es in th 
the next Succeſſor. The firſt Parliament which vaEiomuch 
called by Charles I. ſettled the Cuſtoms, as part of Wd to buy 
Revenue; but when he afterwards diſſolved rhe u ith the (44 
againſt the Opinion of the Malecontents, even HM eunties þ 
Revenue thus granted began to be called in ql tions tha 
ir being their Opinion, that nothing could ſo ſoon 0FFele and i 
lige the King to call a new Parliament, as if ton amoi 
was neceſſary for his and the Court's Subſiſtence, vn 
with-held from him. However he did not only recel 
the ſame Cuſtoms as his Predeceſſors had done, 
alſo augmented them with new Impoſitions t0 * 
yearly value of 800000 J. by which means! 


King, who was firm in his Opinion, rhought to it 
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the ancient Conſtitution of the Government, and to 
maintain himſelf without a Parliament; which how- 
erer was looked upon as an impoſſibility by the Peo- 
le: For King Fames had left above 12000001, Debrs, 
which were ſince encreasd by Charles ro 400000 /. 


Yor! 
nes 


like 


0 2 | ; 0000! 
E nmore, which Money was expendcd in the War againſt 
ger WWF r ance and Spain; it was therefore nor viſible, how 


he could extricate himſelf out of theſe Debrs without 


n 

50 he atſiſtance of a Parliament. ſince according to the 
| bore Fundamental Conſtitutions of the Realm, he could 
ples d'or lery any Taxes upon the Subjects; and to force 
nd ou hcm to pay any, was beyond his Power, he having 
bod o Forces on Foot but the Militia of the King- 
ein om: And it was impofſible to bring in ſuch a 


oreign Force as could be ſuppoſed to be able to make 
ead againſt the diſſatisfyed People. Notwitliſtanding 
|| this the King purſued his Reſolution; and having 
d the Opinion of Men skill'd in the Law, who cold 
Im, That it was allowable, for the publick benefit, to le- 


arnent, 
tion, 
1e Pats 
thority 

would 


Ned w Money by bis own Authority; he impoſed ſeveral 
d, de, Taxes, whereby he auginented his yearly Re- 
in menue from 500000 J. ro 806000 J. Further, helaid 4 
accouax upon every Houſe for maintaining a Fleet, whicli 
neient mounted to 300000 J. Add to all this, that he fevi- 
ing, Wed a Title to the Foreſts and Woods, that in ancient 

of mes were part of the Regal Poſſeſſions; and being 


ub d up, were turned into Arable and Pafture Fields: 


f that u | | 
ow, by the revival of this claita a'moft all rhe E- 


e of tt 


Jitary Mares in the Country came to be of diſputed Titles, 
hich wi omuch that the County of Eſſex alone, was for- 
art of Md to buy off the Suit commenced upon this Head; 
che fuck the ſum of 300000 J. Sterling. And the other 
even Meuntes had been ſerved the ſame way, if the Com- 

veſtionorions that ſooh aftet inſued, had nor prevented it. 
) {oon Pele and ſuch other Practices cauſed, great diſſatis- 
- if aon among rhe Subjects againft the King: Beſides, 
ence, wif King was very ſevere upon the Puritans, (the 
Ny teceme of which fell in a great meaſure upon Hliam 
done, Vi" Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury who was a very hot 

s to WF") and yer dealt too inildly with the Papiſts. which 

eans 05 oy the Puritans interpreted, as if the King was 


t to 4 ved, by . f them, to inttoduce Popery. 


(aluare t 
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$ into the Multitude, abundance of 
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Libels and ſcurrilous Papers were ſcattered 3. 


broad againſt the King and the Biſhops 3 and Com- Head 
miſſioners being appointed to enquire into them, the Nobil 
People were rather exaſperated than appeaſed by their ancier 
Sever ity. the K. 
comm 
Troubles in F. 25. Both Nations being therefore full of Diſcon. Conſe 
Scotland and rents, the Flame firſt broke out in Scotland: For, the the M 
Eugland. King endeavouring io root out Puritaniſm there, 9 They 1 
eſtabliſh the Authoriry of the Biſhops, and an Uni. by a ſo 
formity in Religion, he ordered a Church Lirurgyro againſt 

be compoſed, abrogating all Presbyteries, Claſles called 

and Provincial Synods, and enjoining every one, un- greateſ 

der ſevere Penalties, to conform to the ſame; there conſtiti 

was a general Inſurrection raiſed by that Party in rection 

1637: Scotland, There was allo another reaſon ; for, at the theKin 
time of the firſt Reformation the Revenues: of a great dealing 

many Church Benefices were appropriated to the ule Party: | 

of the Crown, but without any remarkable advu- medy th 

tage; for they were lett out, for the moſt part, v rity conf 
younger Brothers of Noble Families. Theſe having and Pur; 

found the benefit of them, had, by getting from time thority. 

to time the Survivorſhip, continued the ſame in ther Rebellio 

1567. Families, and kept them as their own Propriety. Nay, being in 
they did more than this; for during the Minority of i of faithf 

King James VI. they had obtained rhe Titles of the P. 
Lordſhips for ſome of the moſt conſiderable of thele, y raiſe a 

or for ſome of the leſſer Benefices joyned together, was afif 

1610 King James afterwards perceiving, that thereby tn) which, h 
had bound him up from rewarding ſuch with the the want 
Benefices as deſeryed well of him, would have reci-WM from the 

led the beforeſaid Grants; but met with ſuch oppoi-WMvants anc 

1633. tion in the Nobility, that he deſiſted from it. Put Ar laſt ir 
Charles undertook the buſineſs effectually, employing fand Iriſþ 

the ſaid Revenues towards the augmenting of the King's Ser 

laries of the Clergy. Thoſe therefore who had bei jects cou} 

loſers by this Revocation joyning with ſuch Minit 4 only to ex 

as were mortal Enemies of the Liturgy, did, with King's FO. 

their might, help to ſtir up the Rebellion. Alerantcesful ag: 

Leſly alſo, who had been a Commander under Vinmediare 
King of Sweden in the German Wars, and having fe wem, they 

fuſed to ſerve under Fohn Banniers there, was ret once and 

ed into his Native Country, in hopes to make bis & with M 


yanlay) 
3 


/ 
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vantage of theſe Troubles. He put himſelf at the 

Head of the Rebellious Party, and by perſuading the 

Nobility, that the King intended to take away their 

ancient Priviledges, ſtirred up a great many againſt 

the King. Theſe Rebels to make a fair ſhow to the 

common People, made uſe of the Religious Cloak of 

Conſcience, ordering a Directory to be compos d by 

the Miniſters quite oppofire ro the former Liturgy. 

They thereupon entered into an Aſſociation, confirm d he Scotch 

by a ſolemn Oath, That they would maintain the ſame £92*74#* 

againſt all,even the King himſelf: This Aſſociation was 

called The Covenant; which being ſubſcribed by the 

greateſt part of the Nobility and Clergy, a Council was 

conſtituted, unto whom was committed the Supreme di- 

rection of their Affairs. To ſuppreſs theſe Commorions, 

te King ſent the Marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, who 

dealing mildly with them, only encouraged the adverſe 

Party: For the King calling a Parliament in hopes to re- 

medy theſe Diſorders, the Covenant was by its Autho- 

riry confirmed, the Epiſ- copal Authority quite aboliſh'd, 

and Puritaniſm eſtabliſned in defiance of the Royal Au- 

thority. There being then no other way left to reduce the 

Rebellious Party to Obedience, but Force, and the King 

being in want both of Money and a ſufficient number 

of faithful Subjects, he was forced ro make ſome uſe 

of the Papiſts to obtain both, wherefore he did not on- 

ly raiſe an Army, wherein were ſome Papiſts, but alſo 

was aſſiſted by them with ſome Sums of Money, all 

which, however, was in no ways ſufficient to ſupply 

the want of the King; and a Supply being demanded 

from the Subjects, very few, except the King's Ser- 

rants and Officers, were for contributing any thing. 

At laſt ir being divulged, That a great many thou- 

land Iriſh Papiſts and Germans were ready for the 

King's Service, to try, whether by this way the Sub- 

jects could be frighred out of ſome Money, it ſerved 
Wo"ly to exaſperate the Minds of the People. Vet the 

King's Forces might in all probabiliry have been ſuc- 

celsful againſt the Scots, if they had fallen upon them 

immediately. But becauſe theſe had leiſure given 

em, they did not only ſettle a Correſpondency with 
France and Holand, from whence they were ſupply- 
d with Money and Amunition; but alſo ſent their 


L 2 Deputies 
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command. Then they began to reform rhe , 1 
li our | | ers and 
Clip he King $ een, co * his 9 eriant 


" '% 
7-2 * 
LY TL , 


uties into England, who knew ſo well there to 
— cm the —— of their Affaits, that the King, be. 


Serve 


1 gy, a 
ing perſuaded by the Engliſh, made a diſhonourable im. 
* * : Which nevertheleſs did not —9 
11e, laſt long, the Court being athamed of the Agreement, were 
rerceptes, and the Scots not ttuſting the King. The King in the Ps 
whercin the mean while intercepred a Letter wherein rhe Scots nad i long a 
$2255 307 follicired for ſome Officers and Money to be ſent then the R. 
Fracce. iy France; this he hoped might rea an Induce- I and th 
ment to the Eng/iſh to oppoſe the Treachery of the WI -,, 1 
The Par/i,. Scots, and to furnith him with ſome Supplies, of which withſt; 
vn is fag; he ſtood in great need at that time. Accordingly he did his 
du, and H. called a Parliament, where the Letter was read, buttg niſter, 
| 360 e no great purpoſe, the Members of the Houle of Com: the Ho 
2 mons being moſt of them Puritans, who were great receive, 
Friends of the Scots, ſo that the Parliament was a lit And the 
tle while after diſſolved by the King's Anthority. The Executi 
King had cauſed to be made Priſoners in London, the I portunit 
Scotch Commiſſioner, who had ſubſcribed the abo. of the 3 
mentioned Letter; whereupon the Scots took up Arms, the King 
and rook rhe Caſtle of Edinburgh. The King having themſeh 
with great difficulty, for want of Money, got toge- I Biſhops 
ther an Army, went in perſon againſt the Scots 5 but Star- Ch: 
a Parry of his Army endeavouring to force their pa- Hand the 
ſage was beaten back with loſs, which augmented the The Cut 
Diſcontents of his Subjects, the Souldfers, for want away fro 
of Pay, being to be maintained by thoſe © Counties which pr 
where they were quartered. Beſides this, ten thou: forced to 
ſand Men, which were raiſed by the Parliament n olcerated 
Ireland for the King's Service, were forced to be di- erſon int 
banded for want of Pay. There was then no othef they con 
remedy left, but to make a Truce with the Scots, and Confpirac 
to call a new Parliament in England, which began 0 rretended 
fir in November in the Year 1640. 8 ireſs ſome 
5 1 * 7 | honed aft. 
be pt §. 27. But in the Seſſion of this Parliament, the came to a 
hd der Ulcer which had been long gathering in the Minds eaſing to 
oppoſe the of the People broke out: For the Parliament, in lieu Royal Aut 
of aſſiſting the King againſt the Scots, entered ** nority ; a 
Confederacy wich them, promiſing a monthly Subſt arliament 
dy towards the maintaining of the Scoriſh Arm): fr all the 1 
which was to be ready at the Engliſh Parliaments king their 


ed with 
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Servants, and to take away the Biſhops, and the Litur- 
gy, and fall upon Papiſts. The betier to obtain their 
Aim, they forcedthe King to conſent that he would not 
diſſolve the Parliament till all ſuch as were criminal 
were puniſhed, and the State were entirely reformed ; 


the in a word, that they ſhould have the Liberty to fir as 
had long as they pleaſed : Which, in effect, put an end to 
dem the Royal Authority. To try the King's Patience, 
ace: and their own Strength, they brought the Earl of S:raf- 
the Wl fd, Lord Deputy of Feland, to his Tryal, who, not- 
hich withſtanding he made a good Defence, and the King 


did his urmoſt ro preſerve his beloved and fairhful Mi- 
niſter, yer the Rabble of Lendon, then encouraged by 
the Houſe of Commons, making an Inſurrection, he 


reat received Sentence of Death in rhe Houſe of Lords. 
1 And the King refuſing to ſign the Warrant for his 
The Execution, was obliged thereunto, partly by the Im- 
, the ¶ portunity of the Parliament, partly by the Infurrection 


of the Rabble of the City of London. Then the reſt of 


ums, che King's Miniſters went to rack, ſome of them ſaving 
ving themſelves by flight, ſome being impriſoned. The 
toge· biſhops were excluded from the Houle of Lords. The 
; but Star- Chamber, the Authority of the Privy Council, 

pal. nd the High Commiſſion Court, were ſuppreſs'd : 
d ihe The Cuſtoms and Power over the Fleet were taken 


want away from the King, Theſe and many other things, 
indes which proved very prejudicial to him, the King was 
thou- I orced to grant them, in hopes thereby to heal the 
nr n Mlcerated Minds of the People. He went alſo in 
e dis- erſon into Scotland, where he granted them all what 
* they could deſire. About the ſame time a horrid 
„ an 


Conſpiracy broke out among the Iriſh Papiſts, who 
pretended to maintain the Popiſh Religion, and to re- 
eſs ſome Grievances by force of Arms, which occa- 
ioned afrerwards a moſt cruel! Slaughter. Ar laſt it 


r, the Name to an open Rebellion: for the Parliament not Dy 
Minds Wﬀceating to encroach daily more and more upon the on begins, 
n hed Royal Authority, the King reſolved to aſſert his Au- 

into + Wiority ; accordingly he ſummoned five Members of 

Subli» WWarliamenr, whom he accuſed as Traitors, and Authors 

Arm: ef all the Differences: And the Houſe of Commons ta- 

ments ing their part, the King went into the Houſe accompa- 

wi 5 ed with many Officers, and inveigh d againſt em bark 

r 
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The'r Bcb-- in his Words and his geſture : Bur they raking Ange 
*% without Power to be vain, did not much matter it, 


And an Argument that it really was ſo was the King Roy 
ſudden Leniry, by which he ſeemed to ask pardon juſt 
for his preceding Severity, Thereupon the Houſe of dect 
Commons ſtirred up the neighbouring Counties, and wou 
eſpecially the London Apprentices, who made ſuch ſhip, 
an Inſurrection, that the King, not thinking himſelf ledge 
ſafe in London, retired into the Country, And the for al 
Parliament ordered all the Governours of the Sea- pom on. 
not to obey the King's Commands. It was certainly not c 
a great Error in the King, that in ſuch troubleſome made 
times he had not taken care to ſecure to himſelf the propo 
Sea- ports, by which means he might have hoped for ating 
ſome Aſſiſtance from abroad: For, wheu the King ploym 
intended to poſleſs himſelf of the Fort and Harbour i Thom: 
of Hull, he was not admitted; ſo that there was no- WW 1:1! L 
thing left, but that the Parliament had not as yet u- was th 
ken from the King the diſpoſal of Offices, Bur for WW Fox. 
the reſt, it was evident that their Intention was, to + Wi ſupply: 
boliſh totally the Royal Power, and ro introduce 2 perceiv 
Democracy. And after the King had once given his WW ſtrong i 
Aſſent to the excluſion of the Biſhops from the Houle ments 
of Lords, where they had fix and twenty Votes, ad That oi 
the reſt of the King's Friends had once abſented them- WW Ind, t. 
ſelves from both Houſes, it was eaſie for rhe remain» g and, : 
der quite to aboliſh the Authority of the Houſe d of this! 
Lords, Thus after there had been long conteſts by WW they we 
Words and Writings betwixt both Parties, the King WW to be ſta 
now, as well as the Parliament, began to arm them- tered in 
ſelves: And the King having at ſeveral times, à upon che 
firſt, beat the Parliament Forces, the Parliament ſti- Civil Po 
red up the Scots, entring with them into a Confede ment int 


racy. Whereupon the Scots came with a conſider» W8ve him 
ble Force to the Aſſiſtance of the Parliament, which the City 
turned the Scale, the King's Forces being routed neu ctetion. 
Tork, and he obliged, for want of Men and Moneh ig with the! 
to give himſelf up to the Protection of the Scots, wo were not 
| The King nevertheleſs did ſurrender him to the EngliſÞ for te were diſp 
| made a Pit» Sum of 400000 l. upon condition that he ſhou!d 10 Mat were 


2 
— 


| | . be abuſed by them. The King was afterwards caring, m 
(1H ried Priſoner from place to place for a conſiderable But durin 
it ume, W | ad re- aſſ 
it } e 
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6. 28. By theſe means the Puritans or Presbyteri- The lndepen- 
ans, under the pretext of Religion, overthrew the 
Royal Power: But that they cou d not enjoy their un- 
juſt and uſurped Power, was occaſioned by a certain 
Sect that called themſelves Independents, becauſe they 
would not depend on any certain form of Faith or Wor- 
ſip, orSpiritual or Temporal Conſtitutions, nor acknow- 
ledge any of the ſame, whereby they opened a Door 
for all ſorts of Fanaticks, to come under their Protecti- 
on. Theſe, under pretence of a particular holy Zeal, 
not only got a great ſway in the Parliament, and 
made Head againſt any peaceable accommodation, 
propoſed by others; hut alſo by their cunning inſinu- 
ating way crept into the cheif Civil and Military Em- 
ployments: For, in the place of the Earl of Eſſex, 
Thomas Fairfax was made General, and Oliver Crom- 
well Lieutenant-General of the Army, the laſt of which 
was the Head of the Imdependents, a ſly and cunning 
Fox. And out of this party all vacant places were 
ſupplyed in Parliament. The Presbyterians therefore 
perceiving that the Independents began to be very 
ſtrong in the Houſe, and that moſt Military Employ- 
ments were in their Hands, propoſed in the Houle, 
That one part of the Army ſhould be ſent into Ire- 
land, that ſome Forces only ſhould be kept in En- 
gand, and rhe reſt be disbanded. Cromwell made uſe 
of this Motion to ſtir up the Soldiers, telling them, that 
they were likely to be disbanded without Pay, or elſe 
to be ſtarved in Ireland. Thereupon the Soldiers en- 
tered into an Aſſociation among themſelves. taking 
upon them not only the Military, but alſo all the 
Civil Power: they took the King from the Parlia- 
ment into their own Cuſtody, pretending they would 
five him his liberty, and made themſelves Maſters of 
the City of Loxdon, and acted in every thing at diſ- 
cretion. For they quickly after broke off the Treaty 
with the King; and a great many of the Subjects, who 
were not able to bear their Tyranny, taking up Arms, 
were diſperſed by Cromwell, who alſo beat the Scots 


Maſters. 


that were come into England to the Aſſiſtance of the 


King, making their General Hamilton a Priſoner. 
put during the abſence of Cromwell, the Parliament 


ad re. aſſumed the Treaty with the King, and the 


bulineſs was carried on ſo far, that thete was no ſmall 
| eas 


dents become 
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0 hopes of an Accommodation; when the Soldiers, hea. 
* ded by Ircton, Son- in- law to Cromwell, broke off the 
| Treaty, taking Priſoners ſuch Members of the 
Houle as did oppoſe them: So that there were not 
bove forty Members left in the Parliament, and thoſe 
rhar were, either Officers, or at leaſt Favourers of the 
ll | Army. Theſe decreed, That no Treaty ſhould be ſet u 
| Foot for the future with the King ; That the Supream | 
| Power was to be lodged in the People, which was repreſen. 
| ted by the Houſe of Commons ; but the Regal Power, and 
the Authority of the Houſe of Lords, ſhould be quite 
U 1 - boliſhed. Then they ordered a Court of 150 perſons 
| — and to be erected, by whoſe Authority the King was d 
1 Execiucd. be ſummoned, ſentenced and puniſhed, notwitſtand. 
14 ing that the generality of the People look'd upon this 
| Courr as an abominable rhing ; ſome Presbyrerian 
Miniſters cryed out aloud againſt it in the Pulpirs, the 
Scots proteſted againſt it, and the Dutch Ambaſſador, 
and other Princes, did their utmoſt ro oppoſe it. Be. 
fore this Court, where fat, among the reſt, a great 
many of very mean Extraction, the King was accu» 
ſed of High Treaſon, Tyranny, and of all the Mus 
thers and Robberies committed ſince the beginning a 
| theſe Troubles. And the King, as in Juſtice he ought 
| to do, bravely refuſing to acknowledge irs Aurhorir, 
| was ſentenced to be beheaded, though there were but 
| 67 of theſe pretended Judges preſent for that the relt 
| 
| 
| 
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abominating the Fact, had abſented themſelves, % 
mong whom was Fairfax, In fine, the King after be 
1643. ing cruelly and ignominiouſly abuſed by the Soldiers 
was beheaded with an Axe upon a Scaffold erected for 
that purpoſe before Hhiteball. 


j 


Ireland cn- F. 29. After the Death of the King, the ourwatl 
quered, ſhew of the Supreme Power was in the Parliament, 
| bur in effect it was lodged in the Generals of the M. 
mies. Their firſt Deſign was, ro baniſh rhe King! 


Son, and the whole R6yal Family, and to ſuppreſs Hf *2 
ſuch as adhered to him. Cromwell was ſent into Ireland, * the 
where the Royal Parry was as yet pretty ſtrong oe 
which Iſland was reduced in the Space of one Yet =. 1 
by Cromwell's good Fortune and V In the mean & e Re 
while the Scots had proclaimed Charles II. tho undet f wi 


vcry 


- 
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hea very hard Conditions, their King; and he arriving 
the chere ſafely out of France, whither he had gone for ſhel- 
the ter, was Crowned King of Scotland. The Parliament 
ot 2. thereupon recall'd Cromwell our of Ireland, and having 
thoſe made him GeneraF (for they had depoſed Fairfax, 
f the whom they miſtruſted) ſent him into Scotland, where 
at on he beat the Scots ſeveral times, bur eſpecially gave 
ren them an entire Defeat near Leith, raking, among o- 
reſen. ther places, the Caſtle of Edinborough, which had 
, and been hitherro eſteemed impregnable. The King in 
ite WE che mean while having gathered a flying Army, enter- 
erlons red England, in hopes that a great many Engliſh 
vas would join with him: Bur he was deceived in his 


tand- 
n this 
rerian 
8, the 
adors, 
Be. 
great 
ACCU» 


hopes, very few coming ro him : and Cromwell over- 
taking him with his Army near Worceſter, his Forces ., EF 
were routed and diſperſed ; ſo that he was forced ce . 
to change his Cloaths in his flight and after a great 
many dangers, was miraculouſly ſaved, and eſcaped 
by the help of a Merchant Ship into France. The 
King being thus driven out of the Iſland, the Scots 


were entirely ſubdued under the Conduct of General 


Mur, , who was ſent thither by Cromwell, and having 

ing of poſed upon them very hard Conditions, according 

ought Wi? their deſerts, intirely ſubjected them to the Eng iſb. 

horiry, This done, the Parliament began to rake into conſide- 25 Scots 
re bu ation how to digband part of the Army, and to quar- conquered,” 


er the reſt in the ſeveral Counties. But Cromwell diſ- 


he rel bye | 
miſsd that Parliament, which had been the cauſe of 


ves, . 


ter be much trouble, and conſtituted a new Parliament, 
diet, conſiſting of 144 Members, moſt of them Fanaticks 
ted for and Enthuſiaſts ; among whom, Cromwell had put a 


ew cunning Fellows, who being entirely devoted to 
s Service, did make the reſt dance after his Pipe, 
heſe having firſt ler the filly Wrerches go on in their 
dwn way, till by their phantaſtical Behaviour they 


j 


1rwatd 


ament, 

he Ar Nad made themſelves ridiculous and hated by every 

King' ody, chen offer'd the Supreme Adminiſtration of Af- 

wreſs al 41's to Cromwell; who having? accepted of the ſame Cromwell, 
rreland nder the Title of a Protector; ſelected a Privy Coun- made Prote- 


ll, wherein were received the Heads of the ſeveral der. 
ects. 'T hus they who had ſhown ſo much averſion 
o the Royal Power, hatched out a Monarch of their 


ſtrong, 
e Yea! 


e mean , 
under n, who, without controul, ruled the three King- 
yer ag | e doms 
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doms of England, Scotland and Ireland at pleaſure n rec 
Cromwell to have a fair 3 to keep on foot his ( in: 
Sea and Land Forces, which were the foundation of M midab 
his Power, began a War with the, Dutch, who ſeen. Mereat! 


ed to diſpiſe this new Monarch. But Fortune ] ow : 
ſo favourable to Cromwell in this War, that he rock irh u 
above 1700 Merchant Men from the Dutch, and ben Nectar. 
them in five Sea Engagements, in the laſt of which N rarout 
the Dutch loſt Martin Tromp, and twenty ſeven Mons, p. 
of War. The Hollanders then were obliged to be 
for Peace, and to accept of ſuch Conditions as were WM 6. 3 
propoſed to them; among which, one was, That tk riolent 
Province of Holland ſhould exclude the Prince of (. ontinu 
range for ever, from ſucceeding in his Father's plat, him in 
Another was, That they ſhould not longer entertain rome 
baniſhed King Charles II. in their Territories. Which e no 1 
{ome alledge as a reaſon, that he was always ready i ore he 
rerwards to revenge himſelf upon them, tho at being 
return into the Kingdom, they endeavoured with Goverr 
bundance of flatrery to make amends for the former marchi. 
affront. It is very likely alſo, that the King was u- end, 

icious, that the Dutch had fomented the Differences. Wed the 

rwixt his Father and the Parliament. Cromwell . II. into 
quired ſo much Glory by this War, that moſt Princes ent For 


ſent their Ambaſſadors to him, as if he had been a Spiritu- 


lawful Sovereign, and deſired his Friendſhip. He were x 
was no leſs fortunate in diſcovering ſeveral Plots whia ing be 
were made againſt him: for which purpoſe he ente: di 
rained his Spies every where, even near the Kings pet: erward. 
ſon; having beſides this, a cunning way to draw tt ¶judged 
People over to his Party, and to ſuppreſs ſuch as e {depend 


 vyed his Fortune. He ſent alſo a Fleet into the MW nerce, 


diterranean, wherewith he curb'd the Pirates on the the Dur 
Coaſt of Barbary, Another was ſent into the N. chat wa 
Indies, on board of which he ſent ſuch Soldiers an more pl 
Officers as he had a mind to have our of the way bad ſee 
being uſeleſs ro him at home. In the Net- India began a 
his Defigns againſt St, Domingo and Hiſpaniola mil-W firſt wir 
carried; but Famaica he took from the Spaniards, no- at laſt t. 
wirſtanding that a great many of his Men were take: ¶ out con 
off by Sickneſs: and he did conſiderable miſchief v bold fir 
the Spaniards, by ruining their Silver Fleet. He ſent entered 
ſome Auxiliary Troops to the French in Flanders, 4 tham, J 


\ 
1 
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n recompence, ſurrendered to him Dunkirk. He di- 

( in che Year 1658, having been as great and for- 

WW. idable as ever any King of England. He was a 

great Maſter in the Art of Diſſimulation, knowing 


ſure 
Jt his 
on of 
ſeem. 


o to make his Advantage of Religious pretences, 

 rook teich which view he gave Liberty of Conſcience to all 

ben N ectaries, and by that means he not only got their 

which N Favour, but by dividing the People into ſeveral Opini- 

| Men ons, prevented their eaſily joining againſt him. 

0 bey 

* g. 30. After the death of Cromwell this unlawtul and 55 
at th riolent Form of Gouernment could not be of long ration. 
of 0). ontinuance: for though his Son Richard ſucceeded 

lat him in the Protectorſhip (this was the Title uſed by 

un th com well, who refuſed the Name of King) yet was 

Which be no ways capable to bear ſuch a weight. Where- 

dy a. ore he was ſoon depoſed by the Parliament. which 

at tis being divided within it ſelf, Monk, who was then 

with WKGovernour of Scotland, took this opportunity, and 

forme e marching with an Army out of Scotland into Eu- 

ras (u- nd, poſſeſſed himſelf of the City of London, diſſol- 

erence red the Military Parliament, and recall'd King Charles | 
ell 1. II. into his Kingdom. This King reſtored the anci- 1660. 
Princes ent Form of Government in the Kingdom both in 

been 4 WY piricual! and Temporal Matters, for his Subjects 

p. He were ready to gratifie him in moſt reſpects, as ha- 

Which ring been taught by experience, That the Frogs 

enten Wo diſpiſed to have a Block for their King, got af- 

g's pes. erwards 4 Stork, for their Maſter. This King, who 

raw the udged that the Greatneſs of England did chiefly 

as en: depend on the Dominion of the Seas and Com- 

the Me merce, which was diſputed by no Body but by 

on the the Durch, did, in all probability, bend all his Thoughts 

e M. cat way, viz. How to make theſe proud Merchants 

ers and more pliable, his hopes being grounded upon what he 

way SF ad ſeen Cromwell do againſt them. Wherefore he War with 


f. India i began a War with Holland, which was carried on at Holland. 
la mig firlt with equal loſſes on both fides : But the Engliſh 1 
ds, not- at laſt raking a Reſalution to tire out the Dutch wich- 
re taken our coming to an Engagement, they ventured at a 
bold ſtroke, and ro the great diſhonour of the Engliſh 
He (ent entered the River Thames, firing ſome Ships at Chat- 
rs, wü. This obliged the King to make a Peace with 
Ws them 
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apply 


them by the Mediation of Sweden, tho' the great ſuc- deen 
ceſs of the French Arms in Flanders may probably rion it 
have contributed a great deal towards it. Vet it ſeems pared 
as if ever ſince he had kept up a Reſolution of reveng. E 
ing himſelf upon them, he being alſo again exaſpera ly are 
ted by the Rabble in Holland, who affronted him af: great 
terwards. He therefore in the Year 1672 attacked they a 
the Dutch at Sea, whilſt the King of France made ac beit 
War againſt them by Land. But this War did not own ( 
ſucceed according to his expe-tarion ; for the Dutch us d te 
did not only take from the Engliſh a great numbet ance, | 
of Merchanr-ſhips, bur alſo the Eng/://5 could not to lay) 
maſter the Dutch in any of the Sea-fights, partly, be: Ws ws 
cauſe the French would not fall on in good earneſ}, ries, v 
partly, becauſe the Dutch ated very cicumſpecth, Bur at 
not giving any opportunity ro the Engliſh ro makea of eaſe 
Deſcent either on Holland or Jealand. It is poſſible ing anc 
that the King's Intentions may perhaps have been they dc 
fruſtrated by ſome Intrigues at home. And becaule and yer 
the Engliſh Nation began to grow very jealous of ss well 
1674. the great Succeſſes of France, the King was obliged WWrheir v. 
ro make a ſeparate Peace with Holland, and after. WWiſthey e 
wards was received as a Mediator berwixt the Pu. among 
ties then engaged in War againſt one another. ly Lab. 
1 ly of a 

13 F. 31. The Engliſh Nation is very populous and nious, 3 
1 fruirful : There 2 who have reckoned, th Hence, ti 
glitk Nation. in England are 9913 Pariſhes, and in each Pariſ v0 icht u 
Families, which make 793040 Families, and ſeten Pappens 
perſons reckoned to each Family amounts to 5551280 Biholy te 
Souls, among which number may be ſuppoſed to be rats are 
above a Million of Men capable of bearing Ams WWncd to 
This Nation is very fit to ſettle Colonies in Foreign es, ad! 
Countries, becauſe the Eng */h, as ſoon as they are M ny way, 
the leaſt ſettled in a place, they quickly marry, and WI! there 
remain there for their life time. Whereas other Na- Whore dit 
tions, if they go into far diſtant Countries, go oni Pet with 
with an intent to get a little Money, which they after- Wort of P. 
wards love to ſpend in their Native Country.  Ti* pon the 
Engliſh ate alſo Courageous, and Brave, not fearins Wnployeq 
Death. For in former times their Land-forces were rink ex 
much ſuperiour to the Fen h, and ever ſince tie Ware it, t 


times of Queen Elixabeth, when they firſt 1 
af 
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apply themſelves in earneſt to the Sea, they have not 
been inferiour in Naval Skill and Courage to any Na- 
rion in the World, except that the Dutch may be com- 
ared with them in Sea affairs. But this is to be 
obſerved of the Engliſh Valour, that they common- 
ly ate very Furious and Brave at the beginning, but 
great hardſhip, Famine, and other Inconveniences 
they are not Io well able ro endure with Patience, 
as being us d to live in great eaſe and plenty in their 
own Country. Wherefore Maurice Prince of Orange 
usd to put the Engliſh, that were ſent to his ailiſt- 
ance, upon deſperate Enterprizes, before (as he us'd 
to lay) they had digeſted rhe Engliſh Beef. They are 
allo very dexrerous in Woollen and Silk Munufactu - 
ries, which they learned chiefly from the Dutch; 
But atter all, they are ſomewhat proud and Lovers 
of caſe, and ſpend every day ſome Hours in walk- 
ing and ſmoaking T obacco, which is the reaſon that 
they do not {ſo much work as otherwiſe they might; 
and yet they expect to be paid for their idle Hours 
as well as the reſt : which is the reaſon why they {ell 
their Wares ata higher rate than others, and thar 
they envy ſuch French Handycrafts-men, who live 
among them, and are ſeldom diverted from their dai- 
ly Labour by any Pleaſures. Their being general- 
ly of a melancholy temper, makes them very Inge- 
nous, and when they apply themſelves to any Sci- 
ence, they make great progreſs in it, if they hit the 
right way. But by the fame Rule, becauſe there 
Wappens often to be an ill mixture of this melan- 
holy temper, abundance of Fanaticks and Enthu- 
aſts are to be found among them, who having for- 
cd ro themſelves Opinions from ill grounded Princi- 
les, adhere ſo ſtedfaſt to them, that they are not by 
ny ways to be removed from them. And according- 
there is not any Nation under the Sun, where 
nore different and more abſurd Opinions are to be 
pet with in Religion than in England, The looſe 
ort of People are addicted to Thieving and Robbing 
Pon the High- way, fo that the Hangmen are always 
ployed in England. This Nation loves to eat and 
ink extremely well: tho' there are ſome who will 
we it, that the Engliſh got their way of — ſo 
plen- 
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plentifully from the Nether/anders in the Wars of Mini. 
the Low Countries, and from thence brought that ill of $0 
Cuſtom over into England, which before, they ſay, Ge of 
was not in ule there. Their own Hiſtories are ſuf: Merc! 
cient evidences, that they have been always incli- Engla 
; ned to Rebellion and inteſtine Commorions $9 MlGiers 
| that their Kings can never be ſecure, except they Wieoriſta 


People. | afterw 


And e 


| 
| 
; keep a watchful Eye over the reſtleſs Spirit of the Wiſſkhey 
| 
| Conſtitution S. 32, The Scots ate reported to have a ſhare of Wncien: 


. coten pride and Envy in them. They are very apt to pro- o ve 

poſe to themſelves great matters, and to delight in ongu 

— 14 their own Inventions, They are good Land Soldi- nces v 
if | ers, and can endure more hardſhip than the Engliſh, he fan 
1 neither are they ſo much addicted to their ch d ſeve 

| both which they have from the barreneſs of their hſtruct 

| Native Country. They are very Revengeful, and vho liv 
inteſtine Broils among the Noble Families were fot- vell ciy 


1 merly very common among them: For it was 1 ho are 
If, | Cuſtom, that each Family uſed ro ſelect one for the f the « 
Head of the Family, unto whom they almioſt paid ad unc 
more reſpect than ro the King himſelf, and if any | 
one of the Family had received an Injury, he made C 33. 
complaint thereof ro the Head of his Family: And ol. har 
if the Head of the ſame Family did reſolve to e-. hard 
venge the Injury, the whole Family, under rhe Con- MI hey at 
duct of their Head, fell upon the Family of de Heir O; 
Aggreſſor with Fire and Sword. Which abominable Ning He; 
Cuſtom King James VI. did endeavour to abolili, elves in 
Further, they are eaſily ſtirred up to Rebellion, and rom tim 
very obſtinate in defending their Opinions to te eurth pa 
| urmoſt, Their fruitfulneſs in Children makes them 
ſeek other Countries, ſince their Country can ſcarce 
maintain them all ar home. There is another rea 

ſon alſo to be given for this, which is the right d 

the Firſt-born, whereby the eldeſt Son is Heir 0 

all the real Eſtate of his Father, the reſt of tf 
Brothers being obliged to be ſatisfyed with their ſhatt 
Vin the Perſonal Eſtate. Theſe then being obliged to ad- 
vance themſelves as well as they can, apply them 
ſelyes gither to the Wars or Study: Wherefore aa 

a 7 mines 
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Min ĩſtets · in Scotſ and are ſaid to be younger Brothers 
of zood Families. But in Eiglaud it is no ſhame 
for the younger Brothers of ſuch Families to be 
Merchants. In former times, befote Scotland and 
England were united under one King, the Scorch Sol- 
diers were in great eſteem, becauſe the French made 
conſtantly uſe of them in their Wars, and at home; 


they were always pickeering with the Engliſh : But 

afterwards they grew carelels of Warlike Exerciſes; 

and eſpecially when Cromwell ſubdued them, their 
e of ancient Glory was quite obſcured: : The Scots, art 
pro- very Ingenious, and well versd in the Latin 
hr in ongue. And at that time when all Liberal Sci- 
oldi- aces were ſuppreſſed in Europe by a long Barbhariim, 
liſh he ſame were oy up in Scotland, which furniſh-, 
Fel d ſeveral other Nations with Learned. Men, who 
their hſtructed then in theſe Sciences. Bur as the Scots, 
, and vho live in the low Countries, on the Sourth-ſide, are 
e fof- ell civiliz'd; ſo thoſe who inhabit rhe Mountains, 
was 4 ho are called Highlanders, as alſo the ' Inhabitants 
r the f the Orkney and Weſtern Hands, are very rough- 
+ paid ad unciviliz d. e e — 
if am | GH! 4 (Gita wid 
made 933. The hi are commonly eſteemed ta be a of the ki. 
: d ool-hardy and ill ſort of People; very lazy, yet pret- 
to re- e hardy in undergoing the Fatigues of War. 
» Con- hey ate very obſtinate, and never ro be bent from 
of the deir Opinion. After Ireland was conquered by 
ninable ing Henry II. abundance of Engliſh ſettled them- 
aboliſh, Helves in that Kingdom, whoſe numbers increaſed 
3n, and om time to time to that degree, that ſcarce the 
to the urch part of the Iſland remains in the poſſeſſion 
s them ht che ancien Inhabitants. And as moſt of the 
i ſcarce d adhere to the Popiſh 2 — they. nat only 
er ter edelled ſeveral. times under Queen Elizabeth, but 
right ao under the Reign of King Charles I. at the Inſti- 
Heir ion of their Prieſts entered into a. moſt, horrid 
of ie-onlpiracy againff the Engliſh. living among them; 
ir (har whom, *tis ſaid, they murchered 200000 with» 
d ro a. the Space of ſ Months: But when the Engliſh 

them r recollected rhemelves, they again. killed about 

fore mat sos of chem. Cromwell. Had ones a mind to 


Miniker M hee A | Ie 
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| have rooted onr/rhe whole Nation, as being quite TY 
| Mcorrigible, and.. paſt hopes of any amendment. Fiſhe 


With Which view be ſent ſome | Thouſands to fer Grat 
che King of Spain, in a Military, Capacity, unde WF, dr 
condition, that none of chem ſhould. return into the the E 
Bizliſh Dominions. In fine he omitted nothing nem 
— them, ſo chit they are become a miſerabe mes 
ation. a e e N atic 

| . 34, As for the Countries ſubject to the King * 
The Conditi- of: England, The: Kingdom of England is a Pes Atior 
£ - $=xcoay ſant Nich and Fertile Country, abounding in every afily | 
thing, either for the Neceflity or Pleaſures of Mai WiWiuate, 
kind, except Oyl and Wine, and ſuch other Commod WW:rrow 
ties as do not grow in the other parts of Europe. Thee r We 
have great numbers of very fine Horſes, and good Wy acco 
Cattle, eſpecially the beſt Sheep of all —_— which WWW odio 
make the beſt part of the native Riches of Eu WiWherce - 
bearing ſo good a ſort of Wool, that an incredible oft pa 
wantity of the beſt Cloth is made in Eng and, een t. 
— every. Year tranſported into Foreign Maſters 
Parts. Theſe Sheep feed in great Flocks in prove: 
Country without ſo much as a Shepherd, there being Whey loy 
no Wolves to be, niet with in - Englendz/ the rea Wuancicy 
of Which, as tis :reporred, is, that King Eqge, „ee fain 
bout the Year 940, ordered, a certain - number ih their 
Wolves to be. paid: by the Prince of Wales to Mey wi 
as a yearly Tribute, by which means the Wor 
were quite deſtroyed in England : Tho! it is alſo i 
ry probable, that. the great Engliſh Maſtiffs have veel 
very inſtrumental in chis point, it being certain, tha 
for Fierceneſs and Strength they ſurpals all the fel 
in the World: A great quantity alſo of» Lead, but 
eſpecially of the fineſt Tin, is to be found in Et 
gland, which ſurpaſſes in goodneſs all. other in that 
kihd, - The Sea likewiſe is very proſitable to the Bi. 
gliſb, affording great Quantities of Fiſh, which aw 
daily carch'd by the Inhabitants. Tho by the feß; 
ligence and Lazineſs of the ancient Eng liſb, who di 
nor apply themſelves induſtriouſſy to Fiſhing, UK 
have loſt a great part of that advantage. The 


rhef taailert indeed, froti ancient times, bave E. 
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Hiftory of ENGLAND. 16g 
aſe of this advantage, and got vaſt Riches by the 
Fiſhery of Herrihgs and Cods, giving only a ſmall 
Gratuity to the Exgliſp, in caſe! they have occaſion 


\ndet ro dry their Nets on their ſhores; though oftentimes 
othe ne Exgliſp, envying the Netberlauders, will force 
ag nem to pay more than ordinary, Which has ſeveral 


times ſerved as à colour for a War betwixt both 
Nations. But the Sea is extreamly advantageoũs 
Wo E⸗gland upon another account, for thereby che 
gliſßb being ſepatated from their © Neighbouvitly 
ations, cannot eaſily be attacked; whereas they may 


ever} ly invade” others: And in regard this Iſland is | 
Mus WWWicuated almoſt” in the very middle of Europe, in _ © 
mode arrow Sea, Where all Ships which either go -Balt . 
„Ide r Weſtward muſt paſs by; and withal is naturat 

| good Wy accommodated with a very deep Coaſt and Com- 

whith WWnodious Harbours, it lies moſt convenient for Com- 

nolon erce and Trade, which the Eugliſh carry on in 

redible oft parts of the World, and the Dutch hitherto have 

id; een the only obſtacle that they ate not become 

Foreign aſters of the whole Trade of the World. För 

in de proves very diſadvantageous to the Engliſh, chat 

e being ey love to eat and drink well, and that in great 


uantity, and by reaſon of their Loye of Eaſe, they 
e fain to employ double the number of Seamen 
their Ships, of what the Durch do; and beſides, 
ey will not be contented with a ſmall -gain*t 
Fhereas the Duteh live very ſparingly, never re- 


alſo We the Penny, and therefore are eaſier to be dealt 

we beni ich than the Engliſh: The Eng/:ſh import a great 

un, real of raw Silk into England, which being wrought 

the i che Country, mightily encreaſes their Riches. 

2ad, bu the ſame manner they do now with their Wool- | 

in MI Manufactury, whereas before the times of H _ 

r in a. they uſed ro tranſport moſt of their Wool ited 9 
che Er e Netherlands, where it was wrought; and turn'd to 


phich wehe great advantage of thoſe Cities. But this King 
the neß rcewing that his own Subjects might as well 

e the ſame benefit of it, he ſet up the Woollth 
anufaCtury in his Kingdom, which encreaſed pro- 
e. ouſly, afrerwards, when at the time of the Trou. 
we nu, s in the Netherlands, a great many of theſe Wen. 
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vers ſettled in England. Add to all this that ty 
Riches of England alſo are, as it ſeems, not a line 


Jamey + 


encreaſed, for that it is not permitted there to ay by 
body to carry any Gold ar Silver of their own C anc 
out of the Land, except ir be perhaps ro the va in « 
of ren Pound Sterling for a Traveller. But Scala firc 
does nor come near England, neither in Fertility m 70% 
Riches, haying no Commodiries fir for Expottata ſole 
except Salt-Piſn, Salt, Lead, and Coals. The Anc 
Weſtern and Orkney Iſlands alſo produce nothing by wo 
Fiſh. Ireland abounds in Cartel, and eſpecially i repr 
Sheep, tho the Iriſ Wool is not ſo fne as the B. ted! 
gliſh ; bur fot the reſt, it is a fertile and pleniiii vcei 
Country. In America belong ro the Engliſh Crom King 
the Iſlands of Bermudos, Virginia and New Engl ſelve 
and ſome of the Caribby Iſlands, whither the FW lick 
gliſh have ſept their Colonies, and have alſo begu have 
ro ſeriſe themſelves on the Continent of Gun Hou! 
The Product of theſe Countries is chiefly Toba weak 
Sugar, Ginger, Indigo, and Corton, They have of tit 
ſo a Colony in the Iſland of Famarica,' from when for e: 
the Enzliſh Buccaneers and Privateers do great ni been 
chief to the Spaniſh H/e/?-Indits. For it is a Cuſia Com: 
with the Engliſb, that tho' they are ax Peace will ed an 
the Spaniards in Europe, they do them, neverthelekW tifie t. 
all the Miſchief they can in the Mef-Indirs, Tor their 
er King Charles II. got as a Dowry with the N Pariia 
of Portugal. | Laſtly, the Engliſh are likewiſe poſeſſiſ Laws 
ſed of ſome places in the Banda Iands, and theri Why i 
bouts, in the Eaft-Indies, which are of po ſmall c away 
ſequence to them. © | Rig! 
n | the Ki 
Toe prmof $. 35, The Conititution of the Goyernment of E £xtrao! 
ment in En- gland is Chiefly remarkable for this, that the Ru ment a 
glad. cannot act ar pleaſure, but in ſome matters is to u even 
3 the advice of the Parliament. Py this Name is tot derab! 
underſtood the Aſſembly of the Eſtates of * ni dated, 
which is divided into the Higher and the Love be mad 
Houſe, In the firſt fit the Biſhops and the Lords, the Kin 
rhe latter the Deputies of the Cities, and of the i e Par! 
Counties or Shires, into which the whole Kingdonl into co, 
of England is divided. The firſt Origin of the Pal Preſent | 


a! «x 
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x th WM liament as tis related, was this. The former Kings 
à lite of England granted great Priviledges rb the Lords, 
wo by whoſe atſiſtance they had conquered the Country 
1 Coin and kept the common 5 in obedience. But theſe, 
e vin conjunction with the Biſhops, growing too head 
cel ſtrong, proved very troubleſome, eſpecially to King 


lity nor John and Henry III. wherefore, to ſuppreſs their In- 
mate ſolence, Edward I. took part with the Commons. 
„I And whereas formerly, out of each County or Shire, 
ng du two Knights and two Citizens were only called, to 
ally in _— their Grievances, which having been deba- 
the bY td by the King and the Houſe of Lords, they uſed to 
lent 1-<c1ve an Anſwer, and to be ſent home again; this 
Com King Edward call d together the Commons by them- 
Eagle fclves, and conſulted with them concerning the pub- 


the E lick Affairs: Tho" after all there are ſome who will 
o bezuf have their Origin to be much mote ancient. This 
Guns Houſe, after it was once eſtabliſhed, did extreaml 
Toba weaken the Authority of the Lords; and in proceſs 
of time did not a little diminiſh the Regal Power; 
where for ever ſince that time the Rights of the People have 
rear mil been maintained with an high hand, the Houſe of 
1 Cult Commons imagining, that the Sovereignty was lodg- 
ace wied among them; and if the Kings refuſed to gra- 
rertheleW_J tine them in their Requeſts, they uſed ro grumble az 
Taz their proceedings. And becauſe the Ppwer of the 


ie Info Parliament is not ſo much eſtabliſhed by any ancient 
iſe pole] Laws as Precedenrs and Cuſtoms, this is the reaſon 
d there why it is always very jealous of its Privileges, and 


aways ready to make out of one ſingle Precedent 
a Righr belonging to it ever after. This Parliament 
the King is obliged ro call rogether as often as any 


{wall co 


ent of by extraordinary Taxes are to be leyyed (for the Parlia- 
the Kin ment alſigned the King, ar firſt, for his ordinary 
is to u evenue, 1200000 l. per An. which has been conſi- 
ne is to h derably augmented ſince) or any old Laws are abto- N. 
{ England gated, or new ones to be made, or any alteration to 
ie Lon be made in Religion. For concerning theſe matters 
Lords, "if the King cannot decree any thing without conſent of 
of the dhe Parliament. The Parliament uſed alſo to take 
KEingdoſ into conſideration the ſtare. of the Kingdom, and to 
of rhe E F relent their Opinion to the King; yer is the ſame 
liameß | | Sad N 
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of no force till approved of by the King. It oſten telt 
calls in queſtion the Miniſters of State with reference p 2 
to: the Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, and inflict not n 
puniſhment upon them, with rhe King's approbation. are ne 
And it is a common Rule in England, that whatever in St 
i committed againſt the Conſtitutions of the Realm takes 
is done by the Miniſters and Officers; for the King, telate 
they ſay, does never amiſs, but his ill Counſelloum lie 5 
which indeed is not altogether contrary to Truth on the 
Bur if the Parliament ſhould pretend to trangreſs its dare 
bounds, the King has power to diſſolve it; yer ought een | 
the King alſo ro be cautious in this, left he ſhould edit 
by any unſeaſonable Diſſolution of rhe Parliament ex- others. 
aſperate the People. „ add 


e 3605 8 
5. 36. If we duly conſider the Condition and Pow. W Ke 


Sead er of England, we ſhall find it to be à powerful uus ol, 


of England, 


conſiderable Kingdom, which is able to keep up t WW :nro: 
Balance betwixt the Chriſtian Princes in Eure; ings | 
and which depending on its own. Strength, is pow , or 
erful enough to defend it ſelf. For becauſe ir is ſur. on of 
rounded every where by the Sea, none can make any. 
attempt upon it, : unleſs: he be ſo powerful at Sea, a 
to be able entirely to ruine the Naval Force of FN 
land. And if it ſhould happen that the Engi 
— were quite defeared, yet would it prove a Ver] 
hard task, to tranſport thither ſuch an Army as could 
be ſuppoſed to be ſuperiour to ſo powerful a Force 
as the Engliſh Nation is able to raiſe at home. But 
England ought to take eſpecial care, that it fall nc 
into civil Diſſentions, ſince it has often felt the effects 
of the ſame, and the Seeds of them are remaining 
yet in that Nation; which chiefly ariſes from the 
difference in Religion, and the head-ſtrong rempet 
of this Nation, which makes it very fond of Novel 
ties. Nevertheleſs a Wiſe and Courageous King WPrces of 
may eaſily prevent this Evil, if he does not act u e Eng/ 
gainſt the general Inclination of the People, mail” rength, 
rains a good Correſpondence with the Parliament; t the N 
and for rhe reſt is very Vigilant, and as ſoon as a" Nen able 
Commorions happen, takes off immediately the Ring: W's the ch 
leaders. Laſtly, England and Scotland being 1 Lance be 
| | fre. 
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prehended in one Iſland, whoſe clũefeſt Sttength lies With reli 

in a good Fleet, it is evident; that chis King need . fo ther 

got make any great account of ſuch States as eirher  * 

are remote from che Sea, or elſe are nod very powerful 

in Shipping. Wherefore: as the King of England 

takes nb great notice of Germnny: (except as far as it 

relates to France or Spain) of Poland and other ſuch 

ire States; fo it is eaſie for him to, curb the Pirates 

Won che Barbary Coaſt: Which Neſts ef Pifates might 

are been eaſily deſtroyed long ago, if they had not 

een let alone · on purpoſe to render the Trade in the 

Meditertanean difficult to the Hamburg hers, and ſome 

others. England las nothing to fear from Portugal; 

and this muſt rather hope for Aſſiſtance from En- 

land and Holland againſt Spain. The Naval Srtrengrhi 

We the Northern: Crowns, England need not be jea- 7, the Nor. 

ous of, as long as the ſame is divided. Indeed it thern 

annot be for the Intereſt of England, if one of thoſe 

ings ſhould become abſolute Maſter of the Ef? 

ec, or they ſhould be fain to d on the Diſcre- 

jon of the Piech. Since the Naval Strength of x, Sai. 

pain is mightily decayed, England need not fear a- 

5 thing from thence: yer does it not ſeem to be the 

reteſt of England to fall out with that Kingdom, 

onſidering what a vaſt: Trade the Engliſh have into 

pain ; for Spain either conſumes the Engliſh Com- 

odities at home, or elſe exchanges them for Silver, 

ſending them into America. There are ſome who 

ave compured, that in caſe of a War with Spain 

e Engliſh would loſe in Effects above thirty Millions: 

d beſides this, their Trade into the Levant and o- 

er places, would be greatly endangered by the Pri- 

the reers of Oftend, Biſcay, Majorca and Mincrca, who 

the time of the War with Crowwel, took 1500 

jerchant Ships from the Engliſh, Tho' the Land 

rees of France are now-a-days much ſuperiour to 

e Engliſh, this Iſland, both for its bigneſs and > 

rength, making up not above a third part of France; ** © 

© the Naval Strength of France has hitherto noz rt 

en able to come in competition with the Eng!i/h. 

5 the chiefeſt Intereſt of England, to keep up the 

lance berwixt France and Spain, and to take a ſpe- 
| eia! 
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To Holland. 


_ - other Nations are not likely to fuͤffer that Holla 
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tial care, that the King of Frante does not become 
Maſter of all the Netherlands ; for it is viſible, that 
thereby his power at Sea would be encreaſed to thut 
degree, that he might enter on a defign of being e. 
ven with Enz/andfor what they have formerly done 9 
France. Holland ſeems to be the only obſtacle that 
the Eng/iſþ cannot be ſole Maſtets of the Sea and 
of Trade; tho after all they have no reafon to fearthe 
Dutch by Land, but only at Sea, becauſe the Durch 
Land Forces are not ſo confiderable, as to be able ty 
undertake any ching of great Moment. Neverthe. 
leſs, how defirous ſoever the Engliſh are to be (ol 
Maſters ar Sea, ir does not ſeem ro be the intereſt of 
England, frequently to engage it ſelf in Wars wit 
Holland, it having been obſerved, that rhe Did; 
fince the Wars with England are rather increaſed i 
Valour, Experience, and Power ar Sea. And becai 


ſhould be ſwallowed up by the Exgliſh, or that one 
Nation ſhould have the Monopoly of Europe, i 
ſeems therefore rhe beſt method for the Engliſh, 
let the Dutch trade as well as themſelves, and toſt 
fome others upon their Backs, who may give then 
ſo much work, as thereby to give a check to thelt 
growing Greatneſs and in the mean while, ue 
care to eftabliſh their own Power ar Sea, and thelt 
Commerce abroad. Bur leaſt of all would it be fat 
the Intereſt of England, if Holland ſhould be* brought 
under the Yoak of the French King, who, withoh 
queſtion, by the additional Sea-Force of Holland 
and the advantage of the Eaft-India Trade, would 
be ſuperiour in Power to any in Europe, | 


| 25 
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„nA 
Of FRANCE. | 
1. 1T appears from the Records of Antiquity, that The mofl' an: 


Gaul, now called France, was always a very —— ef. 
pulent and populous Country, For in ancient times 
e canli conquered a great part of Italy, where they 
Jade Settlements; and over-running Greece and the 
ancent Countries, inhabited that part of the Leſſer 
, which was called from them Gallia, or Gallo-Gra- 
. Bur after all, this potent People ignorant of their 
n Strength and Power, were in no capacity to exert 
ufficiently againſt other Nations, becauſe they were 
chen under the Government of one Prince, bur 
added into a great many perty States, which were 
rays at variance wirh one another. This contribu- 
nach to facilitate rhe Conqueſt of the Romans over 
Wet, who otherwiſe dreaded no Nation ſo much as 
 Gauls ; and tho' the invincible and unparallel'd gaut J 
Aloar of Julius Ceſar was chiefly inſtrumental in 6 the Ro- 
Wduing this Nation, yet with ten Legions he had “. 
pk enough to effect it in ten Years time. But as 
dn as the Rmans had brought this fair Country un- 
their Subjection, they employed all means to ſup- 
ſs the Martial Spirit of the Nation, and incline them 
ſupine Sloth and Idleneſs, in which Deſign they ſuc- 
ded here as viell as elſewhere, For in civilizing and 
1 the Manners of the People that came under 
Ir Yoke, they at the ſame time rendered em more 
eminate and leſs qualified for Warlike Exploits. 
er Gaul had been near 500 Years under the Domi- 
n of the Romans, it fell, in the Reign of the Emperor 
nur ius, into the Hands of the barbarous Nations. For 5 be 8rba- 
Gothe, after they had over- run Italy, ſettled them- 9 
es in Gallia Narbonenſis, and the Burgundians con- 
da conſiderable part of the reſt. But at laſt the Franks 
ing this Kingdom, ſettled and maintained themſelves 
U giving it the title of France, after their own Name. 
le Franks were for certain Germans, tho ſome of our 
Kern French Writers pretend to demonſtrare, that 
Nation was a Colony of rhe ancient Gau/s, who be- 
over- ſtockad with People ar home, paſſed over the 


N Rhine, 


| 
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Rhine, and having ſertled a'Colony in Germay, fy 
ſevera! hundred of Years returned: into their Najy 
I „Country. Bur it is more probable, chat the Frantz 
Germany. the ſame Nations that were. formerly encompaß d 
the Rivers, the Aayn, the Mine, the Mſer, andi 

| Sea; and which in Tacitns's time were called Si 
1 Brutterti, Friſii, Angrivari, Chamari,  Sigambri ay 
5 Chatti ; and who having enter d into a mutual Conf 
48 deracy againſt the Romans, called themſelves in d 
| | i ance of their Power, Franks, or a free People, as w 
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1 doubring to be able ro defend their Liberty agu 

1 Te Orizin of them. And it is certain, that they did — ” WD 
"nl. ie even German Tongue into France, which was for a here 
| ] Fl Se. while after in faſhion among Perſons of the beſt Me at 
— 1 liry, till at Jaſt they uſed themſelves by degrees, w vere: 
1 Latin Tongue, formerly introduced by the dn 
i which being corrupred by the German, produced 
1 modern French Language. It is alſo evident, du 


i Race of the ancient Gauls was then not quite eu 
| guiſh'd, but that both Nations were by degrees ui 
1 in one, tho with this difference, that the Funchiſ 
| milies made up the Body of the Nation. | 


| 4 Phwrawoad F. 2. But let this be as it will, all Hiſtorians agree 

1 the firſt Kug. about the Year 424, the Franks choſe for their kl 
14 Pharamond, who eſtabliſhed among them Waal 

1 Laws and Conſtitutions; tho' moſt are of Opiniom i 

| Clodion. not this Pharamond, but his Son Clodion, firnall 


Long Hair, invaded Gaul; who, after he had been 
veral times repulſed by Ætius the Roman Genen 
laſt took Artois, Cambray, Tonrnay, and ſome 0 
places as far as the River Somme, making Amin 
place of Reſidence. He died in the Year 447'; MW 
Merovzus. Succeſſor and Kinſman Merovens, having, in Co 
ction with rhe Roman General Ætius and Tbeoduich 
King of the Weſt Goths, beaten Attila the King of 
Iluns out of France, extended his Dominions as far 
Mentz on one fide, and on the other fide conquer 
cardy, Normandy, and tlie greateſt part of the 
France, The Romans themſelves contributed 9 
toſs, for chat they had nor only in the Bartel 
againſt Attila, loſt a great many of their beſt ko 
but /Et7zs alfo being fallen into diſgrace wich wel 
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or Valentinian, was by him murthered; which Æ- 
may be juſtly ſaid to have been the laſt great Cap- 
1 the Romans had; there being after his Death no 
ay left who could reſiſt Meroveus, From this King 
ang the firſt Race 'of the French Kings, which 1s 


and the I AT. 4 1NgsS, 
ed the Merovingian Family. He died in the Year 
wy b. His Son Childerick was baniſh'd for his Laſci- Childeriet; | 
cane, in whoſe ſtead one Ægidius, of the ancient 


ce of the Gauls, was ſer up for King. But Ch/lde- = 
thro' the fairhfulnels of his Friend Guinoman, was, 
r an Exile of eight Years, recalled out of Thurn- | BY 


a whirher he had fled, and reſtored to his Throne 

1 22 i drove back the Britains and Saxons that 

bet) le at that time great havock in Fance. He alſo 

es, wi uered that part which is now called Lorrazn, and 

© vais, Pars, and ſome other places near the 

duced ers of the Oiſe and the Seine. He died in the Lear 

c. mt His Son Clouis, or Lewis, having killed Hagrius Clouis I: 
U We on of Egidius, eſtabliſhed the French Monarchy, 


added great Territories to the Kingdom. This 

z fell in love with Clotildis, of the Royal Race of 

unch, who promiſed to marry him if he would 

Chriſtian ; which, however, he afterwards de- 

to perform, till the Allemans, who in order to 

Voting in France, entered that Kingdom, with ; 
n he had a bloody Battel near Julick; and per- Fae! of Zu- 
g the French began to fall into diſorder, he there- * 

vowed, That if he obtained the Victory he would be 


* F ben zed - Accordingly, having carried the Victory, 496. 
Genen ted his Vow in being baprized at Rheims * St. 
ſome 0; and his Example the whole Nation of the 


þ followed, This done, he over turned the 
dom of the Goths, which they had eſtabliſhed in 
edock, and united that Country with his King- 
He alſo conquered ſeveral petty Principalities, 
ome part of Upper Germany, He died in the 
511. 
After the Death of Clouis, France received a ſig- France is di- 
ow, the Kingdom being divided among his four 14. 
who, tho' they annexed the Kingdom of Bur- 
to it, yet, by this Diviſion, each of em weaken'd 
Wn Hagds, and adminiſtred Fuel to the follow- 

? N 2 ing 
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ing inteſtine Diffentions : Nay, this mad'Itch. of 5g 
rition did got ſtop here, for they ſubdivided the Kin 
dom again among their Sons, which occaſioned mall 
diſmal Civil Commotions in France, theſe Kings e 
deavouring as it were, to out-do one another in li 
quity ; and among the reſt the rwo Queevs Bruni 
dis and Fredegundis are infamous for their Mont 
Crimes. At laſt Clotarius II. after encountering i Ee 
ny Difficulties, reuniting the divided Kingdom, le 
in lome meaſure reſtore irs ancient State. He dali rl 
2-gcbert- the Year 628. But his Son Dagobert fell into the la icceſs, 
_ madneſs; for he not only gave part of the Ren che 
to his Brother Albert, but alſo divided his own LT... ;- 
among his two Sons; neither did he do any Wn... 
for the Benefir of the Publick during his Ne e 
From this time the French Kings quite depenetl Nn 
from their ancient Valour, giving themſelves over! 1 
Laxineſs and Debauchery 2 Upon which the 6 ' aces th 
Mareſchals of the Kingdom did by degrees May 0 

the Power and Adminiſtration publick A 


C'6tarius 4 bilder. 


: | | bpe Step 
ref. Among theſe, Pepin deſcended of the noble Hr know 
| Iy of Auſtraſia, had the Adminiſtration. of . Win, wh 

1 during the Space of twenty eight Years, under ing Aiſl 
Charles \Mar- Kings. His Son Charles Martel ſucceeded his Pulphus 
ie. his Power and Office, which he rather aug Empc 

after he was grown famous by his Martial EH he ge 
having expelled the Saracens, who about that ir i: 
conquering Spain, fell alſo into France, and of ces. E 

732. be killed a vaſt number. This Man took up; .,.., 
ſelf the Title of Duke of France, ſo that nou... the | 
mained with the Kings but the bare Title and 0 .4..... 

pty Name, they being kept in the Country, and b Pleaſurc 

| a Year. carried for a Show thro' rhe City '0 his v 

them to the View of the People like ſtrange Ci; Pepin 

At laſt, Pepin the younger, Son of this CHA 0 Sons, C 

(who died in the Year 751.) having brought g N dom be 

Men of the Kingdon over to his Parry, depo 0 (er, g 
Childerick II. and having put him into 4 15 tles was 

Pepin Pro- got himfelf Proclaimed King of, France. 1 Uthe Fre, 
TIP readily approved by Pope Zachary, who be atneſs, a 
Th: Merovin. alarmed withthe growing Power of che Longe Acamn to t 
le 112"? Lab, endeavour d by all means to oblige de For age 


Crown, ards „ W 
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ance to come to his Aſſiſtance. And thus the Mero- 
ingian Family loſes the Crown of France. 


of Vit 
e King 
ed mol 
ing; f 
C 11 It 
runech) 


ich other Matters to talk of than the depoſing of 


ono: ;/1-rick, underrook an Expedition againtt the Sax- 
ring m 6 whom he vanquiſhed in a great Battel. And he 
on, d likewiſe, under the Reign of the former Kings, 

dertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germany with great 


ceſs, and ſubdued ſome of the Nations bordering 
don the Rhine. Not ioo after, an opportunity pre- 
ned it ſelf to make himſelf famous in Italy, For A- 
uphus, King of the Lombards, had propoſed to him- 
1 the Conquelt of all Traly, having expelled the Go- 
rmnors appointed by the Grecian Emperors, who were 
en called 1 Exarches, out of Ravenna, and all other 
ne d ces that were under their Juriſdiction, and was 
es dy to March directly againſt Rme; upon Which 


ck Sn $:e2ben III. being in great fear of this Enemy, and 

ble K knowing where to find Aſſiſtance, crav'd Aid of The g 
f 5 nin, whom he ar laft perſwaded to take his part a- — 

der TIC 


inſt Aiſtu/phus, In this War Pepin recovered from 
/tulphus all that he had before taken from the Gre- 
n Emperors in Italy, the Revenue of which, tis 
d, he gave to the Roman See, reſerving to himſelf, 
it 13 very probable, the Sovereignty over theſe 
ices, He gained by this Action the Reputation of 
Ing very Zealous; and by beſtowing theſe Revenues 
jon the Holy Chair, got firm footing in Italy, and 
advantage of ſwaying Matters there according to 


Y, e leaſure. He likewiſe made Taſſilo, Duke of Ba- 
y 0 2" bis Vaſſal, and reduced the Duke of Aquitain. 
5 s Pepin died in the Year 768, leaving behind him 
pts o Sons, Charles and Carolomannus, who divided the 
ght 1 edom betwixt them. But Carolomannus dying quick- 


(er, che whole Kingdom fell to Charles. - This 
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751. 


5. 4. Pepin, to convince the World that he was not pepin's Be. | 
aworthy of the Crown, and to furniſh the People f 


ts aſſiſts the 


0 7 ver was juſtly ſirnamed The Great, as having car- Charles the 
e 


anels, and none of his Succeſſors having been able 
Kan to the like, rho' ſome of them have aim'd at 
for after routing Deſiderius, the laſt King of che 
ards, who endeavoured to recover what was for. 


N 3 mera 


Uthe French Monarchy to the hight pitch ef its Grat. 


Lom 
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merly taken from Aiſtulphus, he conquered the King. Wy re 
dom, and brought it under his Subjection. Having pard 
774. roured T:ſſi/o, who had taken upon him the Title befor 
King of Bavaria; and having waged War againf om 
Saxons, for the Space of thirty two Years, whom Ron 
ar laſt brought under his Obedience, obliging them Broch 
embrace the Chriſtian Faith; he rhereupon ſubd u empt 
all Germany, and there erected ſeveral Epiſcopal V pon 
and Monaſteries, by the help of the Prieſts, to rem ntrin 
the barbarous Manners of this Savage People. Hong. 
likewiſe ſubdued the Scl avonians, Danes and Hun l Nictor 
took from the Saracens part of Spain, as far a; thi hich 
River Verus, tho his Forces, in their return bm ng! 
were defeated near Ronceval ; in which Action tie 
that celebrated Hero, loſt his Life. This Chars N osthet 
in the Year 800, at Chriſtmas, being then at M e, 


H: is pro- proclaimed Emperor by the People, the Inſtigaig ounge! 


_ : ag of the Pope, in St. Peter's Church; tho' he gained n 
— thing by this Title, unleſs it was the Sovereignty 
Protection of the Roman Church, and the Parrimonyd 


St. Peter, if both did not belong to him before; 


all the reſt he enjoy d before under other Titles. 
died in the Year 814. 


Lewis the F. 5. After the death of Charles the Great, the Frat 
_ Monarchy began to decline again, becauſe his & 
Lewis, ſirnamed The Pious, was more fit to be a Pnd 
than a Soldier: And it is certain, that fo vaſt a xi 
dom, where the new Conqueſts were not yet well 
tied, did require a Prince of a Military Spirit, Al 
notwithſtanding he had the good Fortune to forcela 
of the Rebellious Nations to return to their Duty, | 
he committed afterwards two fatal Over-ſights, i 
in his Life-time he gave to his Sons the Tit 
a. divide is Kings, and divided the Kingdom betwixt them. 
Kingdom firſt of which proved pernicious to himſelf, the ſeal 
to the Monarchy, For theſe impious and ungrat 
His Sens re. Sons were not for ſtaying for their Father's Death, 
* Rebelling agamſt him, made him, after he Was! 
ſerted by every body, their Priſoner, The BiſhopsH 
had been kept by him under ſtrict Diſcipline, 4 
833. they had condemned him, forc'd him to reſign the 
vernment. But the great Men of the Kingdom 9 
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jy repenting, reſtored him ro his Throne, and he alſo 
pardoned his Sans. He died in rhe Year 840, having 
before his Death made a new Diviſion of the King- 
lom berwixt his Sons, the Effects of which appeared 

on after to the World, when Letharius, the elder ga, 
Brother, who had likewiſe the Title of Emperor, at- 
W-mptcd to diſpoſſeſs his two Brothers of their Shares; 
pon which, the other two Brothers, Lewis and Charles 
Wing into a Confederacy, forced him to divide the 
lonarchy with them, having firſt obtained a bloody 
iddory near Feuntenay, not far from Auxerre, in 
hich Battel were ſlain above 100000 Men, and a- 
ong them the Flower of the French Nation. In this 2 
gartition Germany fell to the Share of Lewis the ſecond trance. 
other, which ever ſince has continued ſeparate, from 
rance, and has made a diſtinct Empire; and the 
oungeſt, or third Brother, Charles, firnamed The Cy the 
1d, got for his Portion the greateſt part of France, 
ignry | iz, all the Country that lies berwixt the Weſtern Ocean 
on RF". the Mee: Bur the Eldeſt Brother retained Traly, 
10 = - . . - 
ore: Vence, and all thoſe Countries which are ſituated be- 
1 vixt the Scheld, the Maeſe, the Mine, and the Saone, 
4 nder the Reign of this Charles the Bald, the Normans 
o they called the Danes and Norwegiant) fell, with a De Normans 
oo 8 Ii, make an Ie 
'he Fre onſiderable Force into France, making great Havock e ine 
here ever they came: And the Kingdom was wea- France, 
ened to that degree, by the late bloody Battels, and 
being divided into ſo many Principalities (for the 
ons of Lot harius had alſo ſhared their Father's Pro- 
nces among themſelves) that it was not ſtrong enough 
d diſlodge theſe Robbers of its Dominions, but was 
liged, under Charles, firnamed The Simple, to give 
to their Poſſeſſion the Province of Neuſtria, which 
ey called after their Name, Nermandy. The Sons of 
tharius dying without Iſſue, Charles the Bald, and the 
dn of Lewis King of Germany, ſhared their part be- 
xt them, out of which Charles got Provence. Ar laſt 
ales obtained the Title of Emperor, and died in the 
ars77. His Son Lewis, ſirnamed Balbus, ſuccecded $77; 
m, who dying ſoon after, left rhe Kingdom to his two Tdovicus 
ns, who were very young, viz. to Lewis III. and Ca- . 
lannus; and from them Lewis King of Germany took Caralamany 
"ran, Lewis III. dying in the Year 882, as did nus. 
N 4 Cara. 
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amed Outremer, laid Claim to the Crown, 1 was 
8 ſappointed in his Pretenſions by the great er o 
Hugh Capet. He afterwards endeavoured to maintain 
is Right by force of Arms, but was made a Priſoner, 
d dying in Priſon, put an end to the Carolingian 
ace, or at leaſt to its Inheritance of the Crown of 
ace; which had been in its Poſſeiſion for ar leaſt 


oft the Kingdom thro the ſame Error by which the 
ner loſt it. For tho this Family had by prodigious 
WC onquelis raiſed the Power of France, yet were the 
WL onqueſts ſoon after, by the Diviſions made of the 
Wingdom again, diſunited, and even a conſiderable 
Wart quite ſeparated from that Kingdom, and annexed 
Wo the German Empire. Beſides this, by the Negli- 
Weence of theſe Kings, and the exceſſive Power of the 
eat Men in the Kingdom, France was reduced to a 
ery low Condition. | 


q. 6. As Hugh Capet, the firſt Founder of the pre- 


dy right of Succeſſion, as by the aſſiſtance of the chie 
len of the Kingdom, who excluded the right Heir; 
0 (as Story goes) he was obliged to duk a great many 
ff the ancient Royal Prerogatives, and to confirm to 
ne great Men of the Kingdom the Power of governing 
eir Provinces, with the Titles of Dukes and Earls, 
nder Condition that they ſhould acknowledge them- 
eyes Vaſſals of the Kingdom, tho' not obliged to de- 
tend abſolutely on the King's Commands: So that 
France at that time was like a miſhapen and weak Bo- 
ly, Hugh, in the mean time, reannexed to the Crown 
Which at that time had ſcarce any thing left that 
ould be called her own) the County of Paris, the 
urchy of France, all the extent of Land that lies be- 
wirt the Rivers Seyne and the Loire, and the County 
If Orleans, Among the great Men of the Kingdom, 
de chief were the Dukes of No mandy (on whom alſo 
lepended Britany) of Burgundy, of Aquitain, and of 
eſcoigne; the Earls of Flanders, Champaign, and To- 
ſc, the latter of which was likewiſe Duke of Lan- 
hedoc: Bur the Counties of Nenne, Provence, Savoy 
ud Dgughinee, belong d to the Kingdom of Arelar, 

| which 
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s Years. It is very remarkable, that this Family 


ent Royal Family obtained the Crown, not ſo _ — W 


987. 
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| which was a part of the German Empire. Vet the a 
| ſuing Kings had the good Fortune to ſee all theſe j 
| mi-Sovercign Princes laid afide, and their County 
1'F reunited to the Crown of France. Hugh died in 
14 Robe: Year 996, whole Son Robert, a Prince celebrated i; 
3 his Vertue, reigned very peaceably, and by an Hen 
1 ditary Right poſſeſs d the Dukedom of Burgung, mn 
1 on the Death of his Father's Brother. The Crug 
17 exerciſed by the Pope upon this King, is fo remag 
1 able, that we can't but take notice of it. The Kiy 
| having an intention of marrying Bertha, of the Ho 
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| 
| of Burgundy, which Match was eſteemed very beit 
cial to his State; and the ſaid Bertha ſtanding with hi 
189 in the fourth degree of Conſanguinity, and he bmg 
11 been Godfather ro a Child of hers in her former Hy 
| bands time: He deſired, and obtained the Approbang 

| 


a + 
— —ä—Üͤ4— 
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ns of his Biſhops, the ſaid Marriage being in effe& figar! 
| \| | Tie Pepe Ex- hibited by the Canon Law. Bur the Pope on, ur 
| 8 | i, thence took occaſion ro Excommunicate the King ns, th; 
I Kinedow. the whole Kingdom, which proved ſo miſchiergy g the 
11: ® that the King was deſerted by all his Servants, eu oft : 
[i ! 1 three or four, and no Body would touch the Vid t of r! 
| i j that came from his Table, inſomuch that it was thro Jas imp. 
11.988 Henry I to the Dogs. He died inthe Year 1033. The ey wi 
| 1 of his Son Henry was in like manner not very fame ingdon 
U g except that he waged ſome inconſiderable Wars We, ane 
1 his Vaſſals. He preſented his Brother Robert with er ha 
1K Dukedom of Burgundy, from whom ſprang the Male to (i 
l 8 = of the Dukes of Burgundy, dignified with the ed in t 
Thilp 1. Blood. He died in the Year 1060. His Son , was 
. | did nothing memorable ; he was likewiſe Exc and 
nicated by the Pope, upon the ſcore of his Marv France 
N but at laſt obtained a Diſpenſation. Under the Heir fro. 
# | William of this King Philip, Nilliam Duke of Nor manch t, and 
1 8 r quered England, which proved to be the occaiion Hamed 
"it wer Eng- unſpeakable Miſeries to France; for theſe two K St. Be 
4 ſand. doms were ever after in continual Wars, till the rr this | 
Expedition in- Ii ſh were driven out of France. About the ſame e receive 
ö "glory Holy the firſt Expedition was undertaken into the Menace 
| g Land, which Extravagancy continued near 200 Veues of 
| after. The Popes drew the moſt Benefit from dious P. 
| Expeditions, aſſuming ro themſelves an Authoritj Meturned 

| only ro Command, but alſo to Protect all ſuch a5 ut havin; 
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aca themſelves under the Croſs. Beſides, under this 
erext, frequent Indulgencies were ſent abroad into 
e World; and what was given towards the uſe of 
is War, was collected and diſtributed by their Le- 
res. Indeed, the King of France and other Kings re- 
eiired thereby this Benefit, that theſe Wars carried off a 


uch, eat many turbulent Spirits; and a great many of the 
Cru obiliry uſed either ro fell or elſe ro mortgage their 
emu gates to raiſe Money for the Fxpedition; and if any 
he N them happen ' d to die in the Expedition, leaving no 


eirs behind them, their Eſtates fell to the King: Nay 


y bereh ther, twas by this means that that prodigious num- 
vith hu er of People, wherewith France was over- ſtocked at 
> hair time, was much leſſened, whereby the Kings 
er H t an Opportunity ro deal more cafily with the reſt. 


evertheleſs, when afterwards the Kings, either by 
tigarion of the Popes, or out of their own Inclina- 


pe Won, underrook rheſe Expeditions in their own Per- 

ding os, they found the diſmal Effects of it. For neglect- 

chico che Government of their own Kingdoms, all the 

„ e or char accrued to them by ſo doing was, that the 

Vu of their Subjects were led to the Slaughter; for ir 

the as impoclible ro maintain theſe Conqueſts, as long as 

he Re ey were not Maſters of Egyyt; whereas, if that 

7 famo ingdom had been made the Sear of the intended Em- 

V ars wire, and the Store-houſe of the War, a Kingdom 

with est have been eſtabliſhed, which would have been 

the da e to ſupport it ſelf by its own Strength. This King 

he ed in the Year 1108. His Son Lewis, ſirnamed The Lewis the 

on Pl, was always at variance wich Henry I. King of Eng- Fa. 

xcommane@", and in continual Troubles with the pony Lords 

Mam Fance, who did him confiderable Miſchiefs from 

the Re eir ſtrong Caſtles; yet he was roo hard for them ar 

anch Mt, and died in the Year 1137. His Son Lewis VII. Lewis vll. 

cao named The Hunger, undertook, upon the Perſuaſion 

wo Kik St. Bernhard, an Expedition into the Holy Land; 

Uthe ker this proved a fatal Expedition, for by the Defeat 

ſame ue received at Pamphylia, and the ſucceſleſs Siege of His uf 
the M maſcus, which he was forced to quit, and the Fa- , ee 

200 Neues of ſo great a Journey, among a barbarous, per- Holy Land. 

from WWious People; after he had ruined a great Army, he 

norit) Mgeturned with the wretched remains into France, with- 

ich a5 ut having done any thing anſwerable to ſuch an Un- 


" 
by der- 
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dertaking. But he committed the greateſt Error, wia 
he divorced himſelf from his Lady Eleonora, (ole Heine 
of Aquitain and Poifouz whether out of Jealouſie opte, 
derneſs of Conſcience is uncertain, ſhe being his Cou 
in the 3d or 4th Degree. This Elecnara was imme 
diarely after married ro Henry Duke of Norman, & 
terwards King of England, the ſecond of that Nam 
who, by this Match, annexed theſe fair Countries jo th 
Crown of England. In fine, being kept in a continu 
alarm by his petty Vaſſals, bur eſpecially by Heng ll 
King of England, he died in the Year 1180. 
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Philip tt. the H. 7. His Son Philip II. ſirnamed Auguſtus, or Th 
Conqueror. Conqueror, was at firſt engaged in a War againſt Hy, 
ry II. King of England, from whom he took leyen] 
conſiderable places; which, however, he reſtored i 

rerwards to his Son Richard, wich whom he enter di 

to a League to retake Feruſalem from the Saracen, 

Amtby Ex. purſuant to which, both the Kings went thithery 
00 75 4 Perſon with a conſiderable: Force. But a Jealouſe 
n ung betwixt the two Kings, nothing was done word 
mentioning ; for Richard accuſed Philip, that he ha 

an ill Deſign againſt him in Sicily in their Voyagz 

beſides that, he had refuſed ro conſummate the bt 

foro itipulated March betwixt his Siſter and Richaa; 

Upon which, as ſocn as Prolemais had been taken 

their joint Forces, Philip, under pretence of Sichuch 

returned into France, leaving only with Richog 

Hugh III. Duke of Burgundy, with ſome Troops, wi 


envying Richard, hindred the taking of the City of 
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ruſalem, Richard after his return from that unforrunat 
Expedition, declared War againſt Philip, which ws 
afrerwards carried on by his Brother Fob», In di 
War Philip had much the better of the Engliſh, for l 
took from them Normandy, and the Counties of 4% 
Mayne, Jouraine, Berry and Poictou. At the ſame tim 
he took care to have the Earl of Tholouſe excommult 


gave! 
but re 
and r] 
marct 
from 
Ptolen 
he cot 


cared y the Pope, and ruined, for taking into fn Twa: 
Prococtious the Albigenſes, He likewiſe obrainol ft gk 
great Victory near Bovines, berwixt Liſle and Town and ir 
over the Emperor Otho IV. who being join d by the ba nefit f 


of Flanders, attack d him with an Army of 15000 (ul 


*f * | * , , 2 ſl 
whilſt the King of F-2/and was to fall into Franc I 
« Tu- 
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ge ſde of Aguitain. This King was fo ſucceſsful in 1 
s Wars againſt England, that his Son Lewin was very 
run neat obtaining the Crown of England. And tho he ; 
Co "= drove our of England, yer after his Fathers death, 1223. 
*. be purſued his Victories againſt the Engliſh in France, 
1dy * taking from them, among orher places, the City of 
Nam W Rochelle, But this Lewis VIII. did not Reign long, i VIE 
So for he died in the Year 1226, leaving for Succeſſor his 
tin Jon Lewes IX. ſirnamed The Hoh, during whoſe Mi- 83 
ny l nority, his Mother, Blanch of Caſtile, had the Supreme 
Admmiſtration of Affairs; and tho ſome of the Nobi- 
W licy raiſed great Troubles againſt her, ſhe ſubdued 
rden all by her ſingular Prudence. In the Year 1244. 
mY W City of Feruſalem was ranſack d by ſome Perſians, 
Leyen who called themſelves Choraſmii. Lewis being about 
rene ſame time dangerouſly ill, made a Vow, That if 
— he recover d he would undertake an Expedition againſt thoſe 
3 Infidels, which he afterwards performed. But before TRY 
260 | his departure he iſſued out a Proclamation through- . 
ale i, out the Kingdom, intimating, that whoever had re- Holy Land 
2 ceived any damage by his Soldiers, ſhould have reſti- . 
1 tution made em, Which was performed accordingly. * 
opa In this Expedition he took the ſtrong City of Damiata; 
che be. but the overflowing of the River Nile hindred him 
iche from taking Grand Cairo. After the River was fe- 
Alen h turned to its uſual Bounds, he vanquiſhed the Enemy 
zich in wo Battels; but they receiving new Reinforce- 
iche mens, cut, off the Proviſions from the French, who ar 
vs, wh the ſame time were extremely peſter d with the Scur- 
y of y. The King then reſolved to retreat towards Da- 
un t, but in his March thither they Attack d him, 
ich wu gave him a terrible overthrow, and took him Priſoner, 
Tn thi but releaſed him again for a Ranfom of 400000 Livres, 
„ for he and the Reſtitution of the City of Dæmiata. Thus he. f 
2 == with the forry Remains of his Army, which 
ne. tint mY 30000 Men was mouldered away to 6000, to 
mmuli r where, after he had given what Aſſiſtance 
into ll 1 could ro the Chriſtians, he at laſt returned home. 2 
ained 1 - was in the Reign of this King that France had the . 
Tournd) rit opportunity to intermeddle in the Affairs of Italy e 72 
che Eu and indeed this Kingdom never reaped any great Be- French . 
eM efr from their Pretenſions that way. Manfred, natu- '* Nufe 
ance 00 ral San of che Emperor Frederick II. having firſt killed un 
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King 
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willing to have any one more powerful rh 


tion of S. 


France. 


TOP ed him, under whoſe Reign chat conſidera 


King Conrad his Brother, made himſelf King of 

and S:cily, Bur the Pope, on whom this Kingly 
depended as a Fief, being diffatisfied with Many 

offered the fame to Charles Earl of Anjou, Brothey 

| Lewis IV. King of France; and he accepting it, 
1261. crowned at Rome, upon Condition that he ſhoul 
to the Pope 8000 Ounces of Gold, and make a 
Preſent of a Whfte Horſe as an acknowledgmen; g 

if he was choſen Emperor, that he ſhould not Ui 

that Kingdom with the Empire: the Pope beingy 


Italy. Charles thereupon vanquiſhed Manfred, andy 

ving murthered him and his Children, rook 

of the Kingdom. Then Conradin, Duke of Sa 

came with an Army to recover the Kingdom, whd 

was the Inherirance of his Anceſtors ; and being my 

1263, ed in a Bartel near the Lake of Ce/ano, was madely 
ſoner, and in the Year next following had his Head q 

off at Naples, by the Inſtigation of the Pope, who ly 

ing asked by Charles, Nhat he had beſt to do with 

Priſoner ? anſwered, Vita Conradini, mors Cali 

Mors Conradini, vita Carols, i. e. The Life of Conrad 

#s the Death of Charles; the Death of Conradin 

Life of Charles. And as by the Death of this uu 

Prince was extinguiſhed the Noble Race of the Dukes 

of Swabia, ſo this Charles laid the firſt Prerenhod 

France to the Kingdom of Naples. In the mean whit 

King Lewis, not ſatisfied with his former uit 

An wifortu- tunate Expedition againſt the Infidels, reſolved row 
more Expedi- again his Fortune againſt Tunis, either becauſe R 
Lewis, found that this place lay very convenient for his bt 
ther's Kingdom of Sicily, or becauſe he hoped there) 

to open a way for the Conqueſt of Egyp 
which, all che Expeditions into the Holy Land were 1K 

to prove ineffectual. Bur in this Siege he loſt a g 

parr of his Army by Sickneſs, and died himſelf cher 

in the Year 1270, From the youngeſt Son of 1s 

Lewis IV. viz. from Robert Earl of Clairmont (prank 

the Bourbon Family, which now ſways the Scepter a 


an himlely 


e, without 


Philip the F. g. His Son Philip, firnamed The Hardy, ſucces 
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rholouſe was united to the Crown of France, Alfon- 
Son of Lewis IX. who had married the onl 


es of this Country, happening ro die withour 11- 
rothe in an Expedition into Africa. In the Reign alſo 
g it, mis King fell out the fo much celebrated Sscilian The Sicilian 
ould bers, in Which all che French were at one blow ex Veſpen. 
aN ated out of Sicily. © The Buſineſs was thus. Some 
ent; af ich-men had Raviſhed the Wife of John of Prochyta, 
10t Ui at Salerno, who enflamed with Revenge, ſoughr 
Xing Aid from Pieter King of Arragon, hoping by his Aſ- 
Umſelz bnce to drive Charles out of Sicily, At the ſame 


, andly e the Sicilians were very averſe to the French, who 
pb committed great Outrages in that Kingdom; and 

Sway pe Nicholas V. lent a helping hand, as being appre- 
1, Wha five of the Power of Charles; as did alſo Michael 
ing no eolopus the Conſtant: cee Emperor, becauſe 
nadeli rles had made ſome Pretenſions to that Empire. 


on che whole, John, diſguiſed in a Monks Habit, 
elled about from place to place, till he had brought 
Deſign to perfection. It was next to a Miracle 
t the Deſign was not betray d in three Vears time, 
aving been ſo long a forming in ſeveral places. At 
it was put in Execution, it being agreed upon, 1282. 


us yound t on the ſecond Holy-day in Eaſter, at that very 
e Duke e when the Bells rung in to the Veſpers, all the 
2nlons df throughout the whole Kingdom of S:cily ſhould 
an walk maſſacred at once, which was done accordingly 
r uin two Hours time with grear Barbarity, no Per- 
ed to i being ſpared in the Maſſacre. This done, Pieter 


ng of Arragon poſſeſs d himſelf of the Kingdom of 
ly. And though the Pope order'd the Croiſade to be 


ached up againſt Pieter, and declared Charles, the 
wirbou ond Son of Philip, King of Arragon, and this Philip 
were ue Erched with a great Army to put his Son in Poſſeſ- 
t a gre, yer it all proved labour in vain, and Philip died 
elf ther the Year 1285. His Son and Succeſſor Philip, ſir- —. . 
n of düwed The Handſome, upon ſome frivolous Pretences, * * 
r dps a War with the Engliſh, taking from them the * 
cepter «Wity of Bourdeaux, and the greateſt part of Aquitain, 1292+ 


ich however they ſoon after recovered by vertue of 
eace concluded betwixt them. Not long after he 
acked the Earl of Flanders, who, by the Inſtigation *, — s 
he Engliſp, had entered into a Confederacy with 2 ate 


a great 


Charles Iv. 
F 
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gaãuagreat many Neighbouring Lords ' againſt him, a8 
from whom he took moſt of his ſtrong Holds, But ch 
Flemmings being ſoon tired with the Inſolencies con. 
mitred by the French, cut in pieces the French Garriſors: 
whereupon the King ſent an Army under the Com 
mand of Robert Earl of Artois, ro reduce them to Obe 
dience ; but he was defeated near Courtray, there he: 
ing 20000 French ſlain upon the Spot, which happenel 
chiefly by this Misforrune, that the Cavalty putting q 
ar full ſpeed rode precipitantly into a Ditch, It is 
1304. Jared that the Flemmings got above $000 gilt Spurs a 
a Booty from the French. And tho afterwards they 

were 25000 killed of the Flemmings, yer they quick 
recollecting themſelves, raiſed another Army of 6000 

Men, and obliged the King, by a Peace made be 

| twixt them, to reſtore them to their ancient State, 
He ſufpeeſi d This King Philip alſo, with conſent of the Pope, (up 
the Templer. preſs d the rich Order of the Knights Templer, and 
died in the Year 1314. To him ſucceeded his thre 

Sons, each in his turn, who all died without Iſſue, an 
without doing any thing of Moment. The elde 
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the tim 
\ Lewis Xx. Lewis X. ſirnamed Hutin, died in the Year 1316; de his 
Philip the his Brother Philip, firnamed The Tall, had a Com hates of 


for the Crown with his deceaſed Brorher's Dangle 
Joan, ſhe being ſupported by her Mothers Brother, t 
Duke of Burgundy, but it was determined in favourt 
Philip by vertue of the Salick Law. Under this kin 
the Fews were baniſhed out of France, as being aceuld 
of poiſoning the Fountains and Springs. He died! 
the Year 1322. To him ſucceeded the third Brphe 
Charles IV. ſirnamed che Handſome, in whoſe Rei 
all the I:alians and Lombards, who being Utfurers, ( 


Prerer 
W's C 
dnſenting 
ung Edn 
WK mean 
, who 
that de, 


e Sword. 


e Wat 

exact upon the People, were baniſhed the KingdonWne Year, 

He commenced a War in Aquitain againſt the Eng) diſcon 

bur theſe Differences were quickly compoſed by M“ lande 

Interceſſion of Queen Iſabella, Siſter of Charles. Wing the 

died in the Year 1528. 18 . Bu 

wugh Pi, 

Philip f Va- H. 9. After the Death of this King, France Wa % near 

.. a great many Years together torn in pieces by de el betu 

reſted by Ed unfortunate and bloody Wars, which had almoſt ny cir} 

e of ved fatal to this Kingdom: For a Conteſt arole 5 e Victor 
a. n the Succeſſion, betwixt Philip of Valois, Phil? I bnune 

ground, 9 * 
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Handſom's Brother's Son, and Edward III. King of 
the England, the above-mention d Philip the Handſom's 


Daughters Son. The former pretended a Right by 
virtue of the Salick, Law, which excludes the Females 
from the Succeſſion: Bur the latter, rtho' he did not 
deny the Salick Law, made ule of rhe plea, Thar this 
[aw did not bar from the Succeſſion the Sons born of 
the King's Daughters. And ir was certain, that he 
was nearer akin ro the deceaſed King than Philip, 


ng 0 

i neither could any Precedent be brought where a Son 
urs a8 of che King's Daughter had been excluded from the 
cher Succe:lion to admit his Brothers Son, However the 
ace ares of France declared for Philip, partly upon the 
50000 rſwaſion of Robert Earl of Artois, and partly be- 


aule they were unwilling to depend, as an acceſſory 


Suu ppendage upon England, And tho King Edward put 
, (up p this Atfront at firſt, and came in Perſon to do Ho- 
„ nge to P-:1;p for his Provinces which he was pol- 


[Fd of in France 3 yet not long after he began to 
ow his Reſentment, the French having obliged him 
the time when he took the Oath of Homage, to lay 
ide his Crown, Sceprer, and Spurs. Beſides, the 
Itares of England exhorted him not to let fall his 
Prerenfions tamely, and Robert Earl of Artois, 
%s Coutin, being fallen out with him, for not 
dnſenting ro reduce the County of Artois, ſtir d up 
uns Edward to undertake a War againſt France, In 
e mean time while Philip had defeated the Flem- 
„, who were riſen in Rebellion againſt their Earl, 
that degree, that of 16000 Men not one eſcaped 


ne Years with equal Advantage on both ſides, and 
i diſcontinued by ſeveral Truces; till at laſt Ed- 
rd landed with an Army in Normandy, and out- 
ing the French, approach d ro the very Gates of 
ns, Bur Edward making ſoon after his Retreat 
wugh Picardy towards Flanders, was overtaken by 
% near Albeville; where a bloody Battle was 


> ory, which was owing more ro the Favour 
aune than te real Valour. Belides, ſome Ge- 
© neheſe 


e Sword, In the Year 1336. the Engliſh began to war win 
e War againſt France, which was carried on for E"glaat. 


br berwixt them. The French Forces being ex- Berl. d 
anly tir d by a long March, gave the Frgliſh an Cech. 
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noueſe Foot retreated immediately, their Bows haying W f. 
been rendred uſeleſs by the rainy Weather; which 2 

the Duke d' Alenzon perceiving, and thinking it t r 

have been done by Treachery, fell with a Body of MW relh, 

Horſe in among them, and ſo cauſed the firit Con 

fuſion. And further, the Eng/iſþ made ule of four q 

five Pieces of great Braſs Cannon againſt the French 

which being never ſeen before in France, cauſed a grey 

Terror in the French Army. Add to all this, that ſe. 

veral French Lords being not well ſatisfied with the 

King, were glad to ſee him defeated. This Victon 

is the more remarkable, becauſe (according to the ledges : 

French Hiſtorians) the ws. were not above 2500 their 

ſtrong, whereas the French were above 100000, (1 en 

of which number 30000 Foot Soldiers were ſine, kill 

and 1200 Horſe-men, amongſt whom was the Rig ec“ Hi 

8 of Bohemia. This King, though he was blind, o Ger 
charged the Enemy on Horſe- back betwixt two of li ¶ iconer 

Friends, who had ty d his Horſe to theirs, and te ect hayi 

were all three found dead together. The next H remour 

there was a great Slaughter made among ſome Fx of ch 

Troops, who not knowing what had paſſed the r, Cha- 

before, were on their March ro joyn the French Cn itratior 

ne pnelim After this Battle, the Engliſh took Calau, Phili ra. oppre 

rake Calais, Ving in vain attempted irs Relief with 150000 ed grea 

1347. This unforturate King, however, received this i role ut 

1 Comfort, That the Dukedom of Dauphince was ber, ma 

ame xed to it of Pa 
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France. nexed to the Crown of France, by the Giſt of H 
bert the laſt Duke, upon Condition, that the elle Havoc 
Son of the Kings of France ſhould always bear a Fuel! 
Title of Dauphine. This Hubert having conceived antage þ 
mortal hatred againſt the then Earl of Savoy, had t to make 
fore put himſelf under the Protection of France;  compole 
when afterwards by an unfortunate Accident he r refufin 
his only Son, he retir d thro' grief into a Monate ved by x 
giving to the King of France the Poſſeſſion of his Co Ie with a 
1349. try. This King Philip allo ranſom'd and repoſſels hi of it, but 
ſelf of Ruſſilien and Montpelier, and was the firſt yd Place 
impoſed that ſo much abominared Tax in Fro" lh a Leag 
phiro ire. on Salt, called the Gabel, whereby the Subjects ate Wt were 
Gabe. lig d to pay for Salt and Sea- Water ar ſo dear: were poſſ 
8 In alluſion to which, King Edward uſed to call 122 4 
jeſt, The Author of the Salick Law. He died 5 lenois, a 
Year 1350. 


ing F, 10, His Son and Surceffor, John, was yet more Jobn nfs 
nich Wunforrunate in his Wars againſt the Engliſh than his 2 1 — 


Father. For the Truce being expir d, the War began h Englit, 
freſh, wherein Prince Edward made an Inrode with 
100 Men out of Aquitain, deſtroying all round a- 
out him; and King ohn intending to cut off his Re- 
eat, overtook him with all his Forces near Maupertu- 
„two Leagues from Poictiers. The Prince offered gal. near 
e King Satisfaction for the Damage ſuſtained, which toi&iers, 
e refuling to accept of, attack d Prince Edward in 
s advantageous Poſt, he being ſurrounded with 
ledges and Vineyards; bur the Engliſh, by the help 
We their Bows ſoon broke through his Vanguard, and 
erwards the whole Army, which confiited of 50000 
len, killing upon the Spot as it is related by the 
ench Hiſtorians) 6000 French, amongſt whom were 
00 Gentlemen, and fifty Noblemen ; and taking 
iſoners, the King and his youngeit Son; the three 
leſt having, by the counſel and direction of their 
wernour, ſav d themſelves by flying upon the firſt 
ak of the Army. During the Father's Imprilon- 1356. 
nt, Charles, the Dauphine, took upon him the Ad- | 
nitration of Affairs, but the People which had been 
ly oppreſs'd hitherto, being unwilling to cbey it, 
led grear Diſorders in the Kingdom. The. Pea- 
Is role up againſt the Nobility, and the Citizens 
Paris made heavy Complaints, The Soldiers for 
it of Pay lived at Diſcretion, and made a miſe- 
e Havock in the Country; Charles of Navarre 
led Fuel ro the Fire, in hopes to make his ewn 
antage by theſe troubleſome Times, and did not 
to make Pretenſions ro the Crown; yer Matter; 
compoſed with him at Jaſt, But the Eſtates of 
? refuſing to accept of ſuch Conditions as were 
fled by the Engliſh, the King of England enter'd 
be with a great Army, and over-run the greateſt 
@ it, but could not make himſelf Maſter of any 
d place. Then a Peace was concluded at Bre- 
a League from Chartres; by virtue of which the 
were to ſurrender to the Eng/iſh beſides what 
were poſſeſs d of before, Poictou, Xaintonge, Ro- 
an d Aulnis, Angoumois, Perigord, Limeſin, Qier- 
«n015, and Bigorre, with the Sovereign over 
2 them; 
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them; beſides Calais, and the Counties 4 Oye, Guiſ. 
nes, and Ponthieu, and three Millions of Livers, ag 
Ranſom for the King's Perſon. This Peace was very 
hard for France, and continued not long. King Joly 
forc'd by Necefliry, was oblig'd ro do another thing 
little becoming his Grandeur, for he fold his Daughte 
to Galeace, Viſeount of Milan, for 6ooooo Crown 
giving her in Marriage to the ſaid Viſcount, Thy 
King pretented his youngeſt Son Philip, ſurnamel 
Ihe Hardy, with the Dukedom of Burgundy, it being 
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vacant by the Death of the laſt Duke. From this Phi on St 
deſcended the famous Dukes of Burgundy, whoſe Te Arch-B 
ritories, at laſt, devolved to the Houle of Auſtria, Th eloquer 
King died in England, whether he was gone to m itty Ci 
Satisfaction for his Son, who being a Hoſtage there nd 4 
made his eſcape. Some ſay, that he went to ſeea A wi 
dy there, with whom he was much in Love. in ſever, 
and Lin 
$. 11. King Fohn was ſucceeded by his Son Cha fairs we 
firnamed The Wiſe, who prudently made amendsMwhich + 
the Raſhnelſs of his Grand- father and Father, bye, } 
engaging himſelf in Battles with the Eugliſb, but rear Rec 
tracting the War, and by ſecret Intrigues endeavouii en from 
to tire out their Courage. The disbanded Soldt onditior 
had mutiny d, and were become fo Inſolent in Md Ring 
depredations, that no body durſt oppoſe them. 14nd ſo ur 
he ſent into Spain, where Peter, ſirnamed The sum 
and Henry I contended then for the Crown of e of 
And their numerous force did ſo alarm the Pope, With an / 
in their March he preſented them with 200000 Slrols the 
vres, and a good ſtore of Indulgences, to divert e ndering 
thereby from taking their way near Avignon. ould CH- 
Prince of Wales imbarqued allo in this War, vu!ntendeq 
nothing by it but a ſickly Body, and great want of Which he 
ney. Upon which he prerended to lay a Tax the mea 
his Vatſals in Gvienne, to pay off his Soldiers; WW": theſe 
they complained thereof to the King of France ; do die: 
having made all neceſſary preparations, and beiti Opport 
form'd that the Prince languiſſied under a mortal eral Ar 
calc, fummon'd him to appear in Paris, pretef ar, Boy 
chat the Peace made at Brerigny was of no force, Wi"? in N- 
the Engliſh had not performed the Conditions of their 


had ſince chat time committed Hoſtilities; 4 e Plague, 
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Guile WY that plea he inſiſted upon his former Right of Sove- 
ind reignry over Aquitain. And Prince Edward having 
ſent him a diſdainful Anſwer, King Charles denounced 


very 
I War againſt the Engliſh. A great many Faſt- days 
thing WW and Procetſions were kept by the King's Order in 
aghter France; and the Prieſts made it their buſineſs to repre- 


ſent the Juſtice of the King's Cauſe, and the Injuſtiee 


rowng, 

Ti of the Eng/7/Þ to the People. By this way he inſinu- 
named WY ated himſelf into the Favour of rhe French that lived 
t being under che Engliſh ſuriſdiction, and influenced his 


own Subjects ro raiſe the larger Sums of Money. The 
ſc Ie Acch-Biſhop of Tholouſe alone did, by his cunning and 
. Tix eloquent Perſwaſives, bring over to his Party above 
o try Cities and ſtrong Caſtles, The Conſtable Ber- 
ere and du Gueſo/in did alſo great miſchief to the En- 
gl; with ſmall Parties, and not only worſted them 
n ſeveral Rencounters, but beat them out of Perigord 
and Limaſin: But in Guzenne eſpecially, the Engliſh Af- 


harle fairs were in a bad Condition, after the Spaniſh Fleet, 
nends (which was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the Ferch, by 
by ne Y, King of Caſtile, had ruin d the Engliſh Flees 
but fear Recheſſe. After which exploit Poitiers was ta- 


avourWen from them, and Rochelle upon very advantageous 


Sold Conditions, ſurrender'd it {elf ro the King of France, 

t in ind Ring Edward being detained by contrary Winds, 

n. Ia ſo unable ro bring over timely Relief, Xaintouge, 

be mon, and ſome other places followed the Ex- 

fc pe of the former. The Engliſh, not long after, 

Pope, rich an Army of 30000 Men, marched from Calais 

ooοοο os rhe Country as far as Guienne, ravaging and 

wen lundering by the way where- ever they came; yet 

„ Hi could Charles never bazard a Battle with them, bur 

ar, burontended himſelf to annoy them with Skirmiſhes, in 

rant of ich he did them conſiderable Miſchief. The Pope, 

Tax dhe mean time laboured hard ro make Peace be- 

diers ; nt theſe two Crowns, but King Edward happen- A the 
ance; Ne die about that time, King Charles took hold of 2 / Ede 
nd bei s Opportunity, and attacking rhe Engliſh with five otras aprons 


force, . in Normandy, The Engliſh, during the Minori- 
1dirions-BF) ob their King, being at the ſame time peſter'd with 


& Plague, and the War with rhe Scots, were not in 
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7 Armies at one time, took all from them but Englih with 
daß, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne in Guienne ; and Cher- Advantage, 


1 98 An Introdudt ion fo the 


. [ 

a Capacity to ſend ſufficient Relief : Though after 4 90 

Charles miſcarried in his Enterprize againſt Britain 3 

In the year 1379, the Emperor, Charles IV. came i 'f Mo! 

viſit him in Paris, where he conſtituted the Daupbit Rae 

a perpetual Vicar of the Empire in Dau hinee : And Countr 

ever ſince, ſay the French, the German! mperors n. C1114 rc 

ver did pretend to any thing in Dauphinee, or in th France 
Kingdom of Arelat. He died in the Year 1380, bern ch 

| | another 

chules VI; h. 12. Now we are come to that moſt unfortunay whole I 
Reign of Charles VI. at the very beginning of which. |... : 
one of the main occaſions of Miſchief to France wii: . 

That Joan, Queen of Naples, ſtanding in fear of ch gr 

de Dw ax, did adopt Lewis, Duke of Anſou, declaring utly, | 

him Heir of thar kingdom. The Duke willingly rde 

cepting of her Offer, raiſed, on her behalf, an Ami aid, Sto 

30000 Horſe, applying to that ule the Treaſure kB oon affe 

by Charles V. which he had got clandeſtinely into Mace d. 
Poſſeſſion. With this Army he made himſelf Mae - ch. 

of Provence, wh. ch then belong d to Joan. Ard wy ny at, 

in the mean time Charles de Duraz having kill d this \ 

had made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom; the Dull... 

of Anjou, nevertheleſs, purſued his intended Expedk by i 

tion; bur was by continual Marches, and the Can . 

ning of Charles, led about and tir d to that degeration Fe 

chat he died in great Miſery, very few of ſo great Meble of ) 

Army having had the good fortune to return other, | 

1394. France, The People alſo were generally 1 Iv 
2 tisfy'd ar the beginning : For thoſe who had the ; ood ; th 
tion of the King to curry Favour with the oy” ce. Th 

had promiſed an abatement of the heavy Taxes: Mio decla 
preſently after the ſame being renewed, augmen I, fc; 

and devoured by rhe Courtiers, great Troubi Imſelf che 
Inſurrections aroſe, both in Pars, and orher 1 Nous Fac 

the mean while, the Flemings had carried rhemſent Burgund 
inſolently towards their Lord, and calling to his W's Prete 

ſtance the French, they killd 4000 Fleming, Yo th Partie 

1382 ther with their General Arteville. The i N liation fot 
7 risfaction of the People was much increaſed au Woundy c. 
ward, when a great Sum of Money was employer l by ſom 

1. En on an Expedition againſt England, which proving” "uh, And: 
of the French jeſs, both the Money and Men were loſt, Leh, ade away 


TEA : - a , , - ed 
Feten, 9 of Orleans, Brother of this King Charles, married: 
a” £ Miah, * Y * 1 19.9 fo £ Ss L 2 4 0 , ſept! 
2232. | 
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Milan, upon this Condition, That he ſhould receive 
immediately, as a Dowry, not only a great Treaſure 


ame w or Money and Jewels, but alſo the County of Aſt; and 
aus in caſe her Father ſhould die without Iſſue, the whole 
Country ſhould be devolved on Valentina and her 
rS_ne-B Children, which Contract has not only furniſhed 
in 008 rance with a Pretenſion ro Milan, but has likewiſe 
0, been the occaſion of great Calamiries. After this, 

another Misfortune happen d to France; for the King, 
reunar vhoſe Brain was mightily weakned by Debaucheries 
nch his younger Years, as he was travelling in Britainy, _ 
e naß el no a ſudden Diſtraction, cauſed, partly by the 1 
Charls great Heat, which was then in the Month of Auguſt ; licnation , 
Clarin artly, becauſe, as cis reported, a tall black Man ap- Mina. 
er d to him, who, ſtopping his Horſe by the Bridle, ; 
um e aid, Stop King, whither will you go? you are betray d. 
re oon after, a * falling afleep, let the Point of his 


ance drop upon the Head- piece of him who rid juſt 
tefore the King, which the King being extreamly ſur- 
ri d at, interpreted ir as directed againſt him, And 
0 this Madneſs ceaſed afterwards, yet was his Un- 
lerftanding much impair'd, and the Firs would re- 

by intervals. This unhappy Accident was the 
ccaſion of that fatal Conteſt concerning the Admini- 
tration of the Kingdom (which the King was inca- 
Fable of) berwixr Lewis, Duke of Orleans, the King's 
an other, and Philip, Duke of Burgundy, his Uncle. 
he firſt claimed it on the account of Proximity of 
Nood ; the latter on account of his Age and Experi- 
ce. The latter was moſt approv'd of by the Eſtates, 
to declar'd him Regent; but the Duke of Orleans, 
forming new Intrigues, till endeavour'd to make 
imſelf the Head of the Kingdom, which cauſed per- 


ls] clous Factions in the Court. And though the Duke 
en ; Burgundy died, his Son, John, purluing his Fa- 
bis ss Pretenſfions, the Hatred ſo increaſed betwixt 
855 Yo ch Parties, that notwithſtanding an outſide Recon- 
a 155 liation formerly made betwixt them, the Duke of 
0775 b ſomc Ruffians, at Night, in the Streets of Pa- ee al 
wg} And though the Duke of Burgundy, after having Balea bt. 
190 80> 2Way his Riyal, and forcd a Pardon from the gundy,1407, 


() + Ring, 
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eutina, the Daughter of Fohn Galeacius, Viſcount of 


1404. 


gundy caus d the Duke of Orleans ro be murthe- Ne Duke of 
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Ne Engliſh 
take ad van- 
rage of theſe 


Trout .es. 


1415. 


Batte! of A- 
gincourt, 
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King, was now the only Man in the Court, yet wer 
the Animoſities berwixr the Duke of Burgundy, am 
the Sons of the murther'd Duke of Orleans, not ex. 
tinguiſh'd thereby, which divided the whole King, 
dom into two Factions, one ſiding with the Hugin. 
an, the other with the Family of Orleans; and oy, 
ſion d barbarous Murthers, Devaſtations, and ſuc 
other Calamities, which are the common Product q 
Civil Commotions. At laſt, the Burgundian Fadin 
was brought very low by the King and his Pam 
But the EngliſÞ having a watchful eye upon the in 
teſtine Diviſions in France, landed in Normandy with 
a great Army, and took Harfieur : But being extreamþ 
weaken'd, both in the Siege, and by Sickneſs, reit 
towards Calais, In the mean while, the French by 
got together an Army, four times ſtronger than te 
Engliſh, which mer them near Agincourt, a Village 
the County of St. Poll, where a Bartel being fou 
betwixt them. 6000 French were kill'd upon the 
and a great number taken Priſoners, among what 
were a great many Perſons of Quality. (The 
2/iſþ Hiſtorians make this Defeat much greater; it 
ing rarely to be obſerv'd, that the Hiſtorians of u 
Nat ions, who are at Enmity, agree in their Relatiow 
Vet rhe Engliſh being extreamly fatigued could nf 
purſue the Victory. However, the Invaſion made 
a Foreign Enemy did in no ways diminiſh the Intelti 
Diviſions, but rather augmented them: For the Vl 
of Burgundy perceiving his Party in France to dech 
began to favour the Engliſh, who, in the Year n 
following, landed again in Normandy, and had git 
- Succeſs. Ar laſt the Queen, who had hitherto had 
ſhare in the Government, added Fuel to the Fire : 
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bur it Wa. 


rhe Conſtable d Armagnac having now the ſole Ami ed in th 
ſtration of Affairs, and being only balanc'd by the M likewi( 
thoriry of the Queen, took an opportunity, by the My the In 
Converſation of the Queen, to pur ſuch a Jealouly! erning) | 
the King's Head, that with the conſent of Charles, ingdom, 


Daurhine, ſhe was baniſh'd rhe Court, Which lo! 


cens d che Queen, that conceiving an implacable E 6. 13. 0 
red againſt her Son, ſhe ſided with the Duke of e Da 
2unds, whoſe Party was thereby greatly ſtrengthen Hubers 1 
{Thus commencd the Inteſtine Was, ' wherein bo Unce of t 


Parti 
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Parties were ſo exaſperated againſt one another, that 
they had little regard to the great Succeſs of the Eng- 


ot er. ie, who, in the mean time conquer d all Normandy 

King. 4 Roan it ſelf. The Dauphine intending at one blow 14 
1 nog .\ | 419, 

gun, to root out the Evil of theſe Inteſtine Commotions, 

oc cunningly invited the Duke of Burgundy to come to an ne Duke of 

1 aa Agreement with him; and in their Second Interview) Burgundy 

uch Mnrerau, cauſed him to be kill'd. But this ſtroke Ve. 

ad had a quite contrary effect: For the generality of the 


Nation abominated the Fact, and the Queen took from 
hence an opportunity totally to ruin her Son, and to 
exclude him from the Succeſſion. With this view, en- 
ing into a League with the murther d Duke's Son, 
Philip, She concluded a peace with Henry V. King of 

gland, by vertue of which, he was to marry Catharine, 
the Daughrer of Charles VI. and during his Life to be 
Regent of France, and after his Death, ro be pur into 
the full Poſſeſſion of the Crown of France; ſo that both 
he Crowns of France and England were to be united; 
only each Kingdom was to be ruled according to its 
wn Laws. Beſides this, a Sentence was pronounc d 
peainſt the Dauphine in Paris, that by reaſon of the 
Murther committed by him upon the Duke of Burgundy, 
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de f Davphine, cauſed himſelf, immediately after his 
rengehet Uher's Death, to be proclaim'd King, with the A:ii- 
1erein bd Knce of the braveſt among the French, tho indeed his 

Part Atfairs 


of | 
elatt ewas declared incapable of the Crown, and thar he q 
ould M ould be baniſh'd the Kingdom for ever, He appeal d | 
made Von this Sentence to God and his Sword, and ſer his : 
Inteſti ( ourt up ar Poitiers, ſo that at that time there were in 
ence two Governments and two Courts; bur the At- 1 
urs of the Dauphine were in a very ill Condition, very j ' 
ear nee of the Provinces ſiding with him; thoſe that did, v8 
had ge ere A/, Poifton, Tours, Auvergne, Berry, and Lan- | 
rro ha cdl, bur all of them mightily exhauſted of Money. | 
Fire: N r it was happy for him, that the brave King Henry V. : 
e Admiz ed in the very Flower of his Age and good Fortune, 
y the 200885 likewiſe did, not long after, Charles VI. whoſe Life 1 422. 1 
Jy the by the Infirmities of his Mind, being incapable of go- 1 
ſcalouly! erning) had greatly obſtructed the Welfare of the þ 
harleningdom. 1 
nich lo | 
acable f F. 13. Charles VII. whom we have hitherto call'd Charles vil. | 
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202 | As Introduction to the 
Affairs at the beginning were under very ill Citcum 
ſtances : For the Duke of Bedford, who was conſtiruyy 


Renry vl. 4 Regent in France, having cauled young Henry VI. A 
England, fre- England, to be proclaim d King of France in Paris di 
Fan Tin Con junction with the Dukes of Burgundy and B. 
tany, try all ways to expel him quite out of Frag 
His Forces were ſeveral times milerably beaten by d 
Engliſh ; the greateſt part of the Cities abandon'd hin 
ſo that the Engliſh uſed to call him, in Deriſion, Th 
King of Bourges, becauſe he commonly uſed to reid 
there. He was at laſt become ſo Foor, that he rarh 
could Dine in Publick, and it was obſerv'd, that oh 
time he had nothing for Dinner, but a piece of roa 
Mutton, and a Couple of Fow!s, © Beſides this, - mf 
of the great Men about him being diſſatisfy d wit 
the ambitious Proceedings of the Conſtable Richmnd 
had left the Court, and were driving on their oun h. 
In ande- trigues. The only Comfort left ro Charles, was, tha 
Randing be there was a Miſunderſtanding berwixt the Engliſhand 
2 the Duke of Burgundy ; elle, if they had with ther 
glim and , g 
the Duke of joynt Forces vigorouſly attack d Charles, he, in all u 
Burgund y, bability, could not have held our againſt them. Thi 
— 4 . occaſion of the Miſunderſtanding happen d thus ; Je 
Charles kad queline, Countels of Hennegau, Holland, Zealand, and 
left. Friefland, being divorc'd from her Husband, Jun 
Duke of Brabant, a Couſin of the Duke of Burgug 
was married again to the Duke of Glouceſter, bn 
ther of Henry V. The Duke of Burgundy taking | 
Couſin's part, it cauſed great Hearr-burning betwi 
him and the Duke of Glouceſter. And tho the Dake( 
Bedford endeavour'd ro appeaſe them, yet from 
time the Duke of Burgundy entertain d a Grudge 
gainſt the Eng/iſ ; which encreaſed afterwards, wit 
the Engliſh refuſed to pur the City of Orleans into i 
Hands. This City being beſieg d by the Engliſb w 
reduc'd to the utmoſt Extremity; the French, Ut 
attack d a Convoy which was going to the Engl 
Camp, having been entirely beaten: Which Engaß 
ment is called la journee des Harancs, or, the Battel of t 
Herrings, Charles's Affairs were then become ſo al 
ſperate, that he had relolv'd to retire into Daup/in 
when upon a ſudden an unlook'd for help Was 
The Maid him; Fer a Country Maid, born in Lorraine, _ 
an:. 
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ren Name was Joan, did in that juncture pretend that ſhe 
duet as ſent from God to relieve Orleans, and to ſee the 
VI, of King crown'd at Rheims, Both which ſhe effected, 
„ a 6iking thereby great Terror into the Engliſh; where- 
d Br. x5, on the other fide, the French being greatly incou- 
Franc gag d by this Succeſs, {awtheir Affairs from hencefor- 
by te ard mend every day. Bur this poor Wench follow- 


ing the Wars longer, as it ſeems, than ſhe had in Com- 
miſſion, was taken Priſoner making a Sally out of 
Campaigne, and being deliverd to the Engliſh, was 
with great diſhonour burnt as a Witch at Roan. The 
Engliſh, perceiving their Affairs not to go forward as 


% Burgundy, they gave him the Counties of Brie and 
27 hampaigne ; yet all this proved inſufficient. So that 


e War being thus carried on for ſeveral Years on- 
y with light Skirmiſhes, and both Parties being ti- 
ed out, a Treaty was at laſt propos d by Mediation 
he Pope at Arras; but the Engliſh rigorouſly inſi- 
m. ing upon their Pretenſions, which were very hard, 


My je ey were deſerted by the Duke of Burgundy, who 
77 pade a ſeparate Peace with Charles upon very advan- 
20 zgeous Conditions. Ar the ſame time the Engliſh 
"oy uferd an additional Misforrune in the Death of the 
king ie of Bedford, who hitherto had adpiniſtred their 


fairs in France with great Prudence. After this, the 
nes of France ſurrender d one after another to Charles; 
nd among the reſt the City of Paris. Bur in regard 
e Enzliſh had made miſerable Havock throughout 


1 25 ce, and the French Soldiers themſelves being ill 
wk 1 ud, had committed great Depredations, without 
6 liſp Order or Diſcipline, a great Famine enſu d, and 
— erwards a violent Plague. It is related that the Wol- 
e Engli 10 d the Children off the Streets of the Sub- 
1 Engag vs of St. Anthony in Paris. The War having been 
! rele b protracted for a conſiderable time, a Truce Was 
ie ſo rag for ſome Years. The King to be rid of the 
Daupbin Adlers, jent them into Alſace, under pretence to di- 


ub the Council at Baſil. They killed at once 4000 
1 but having loſt double the number, ſoon af- 
returned home again. In the mean time, the 
| 5 | E { [to 
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ormerly, reſolved to give them new Life and Vigour, , Enolit 
by bringing over the young King Henry, and having power declines 
im crowned in Pars : And to keep fair with the Duke # France. 


1435. 


1.436. 


F drives the 

Fngltih our of 

France.1449, 
1451. laſt place of all, ſurrender'd it ſelf ; ſo that the By: 


minen the Kingdom. He began with reforming his Vl 
ex-e/i.ePor- and Miniſters according to his Pleaſure : Of which 

edi Great men of the Kingdom foreſecing the Conſequn 
A lene a they enicr'd into a League, which they call d, £4 15 
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Engliſh were degenerated from their former Valo 
their Forces were extreamly diminiſh'din France, au 
the Soldicrs for want of Pay had given themſelyes 0. 
ver to Plunder and Robbery. They wanted 200d 
Officers, their Places of ſtrength had bur ſorry Goh. 
nors; and the French grew weary of the Eu 
liſh Yoak. At home England labour'd under inet 
commotions and the heat of faction; and withal {if 
fer d extremely in being twice defeated by the Seu; 
Charles therefore having met with this Gpportunig 
reſolved to beat the Engliſh at once our of France, 10 
took, for a pretence of the War, that they had by 
ken the Truce in invading Britany, and the Scots ; ar 
attacking them with great Vigour in ſeveral pla 
at once, he drove them, within the ſpace of thingy 
Months, out of Normandy. The next Year ag 
he maſtered 4quitain ; and the Year after Bayonne te 
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/:ſþ had nothing left on the Continent of France, bu 
Calais and the County of Guines. Soon afrer, Bur 
deaux revolted from the French, and ſought for Ad 
the Eugliſi, but the brave Talbot being kill d in an f 


gagement, it was retaken and re- united to rhe Fu Money, 
Crown, after it had been 300 Years in the Poſſe nd luc! 
of the Engliſl. Thus did this King re-unite the m Employ. 
gled Kingdom, expelling the Engliſh out of its Bone fon of t. 
Nevertheleſs, he did not entirely enjoy the Frul But the 
of his good Fortune, for he liv'd at variance wil und in 
his Son, who for the ſpace of thirteen Years call and tho 
not to court: And being at laſt perſuaded, that iQ nent c 
Deſign was formed againſt his Life, ir ſo diſtu tad bee! 
him, chat for fear of being poiſoned, he ſtarved hin Lews wa 
ſelf. bad laid 
by the $3 

C 14. To him ſucceeded his Son, Lewis XI. a 0 he great 
ning, reſolute, and malicious Prince, who laid the fi Death of 
Foundation of the abſolute Power ſince exerciſed bil the Duke 
Kings of Fance, whereas formerly the Royal To uf was 
e Cities 


Was kept under by the Authority of the Great Men! ( 
under th 


* d, th: 
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which they pretended to guard the Publick againſt the 
King's Arbitrary Proceedings. Among theſe were the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Britainy, who endeavour'd 
by all means to keep the King within Bounds. In 
che Vear 1465, Charles, the young Duke of Burgundy, 
enter d France with an Army, and fought a Battel with 
the King near Montleherry, wherein the Advantage 
was near equal; bur, becauſe the King retreated a 
little backwards, the Night following, the Duke of 
Burgundy pretended to have gained the Victory, which 
put him upon thoſe Enterpriſes which afterwards coft 


appeaſed the People, all which, as ſoon as the Dan- 
get was paſs d, he revok d at pleaſure. To diſſolve 
the Knot of this Faction, he made Diviſions betwixt 


ne Oh the moſt powerful; the braveſt he brought over ro 
- bis fide by giving them particular Advantages ; the 
” 11; rt be ruin d by his Policy, eſpecially by bribing their 


Friends and Servants. And being in great want of 
Money, he borrow'd great Sums of his Servants 3 
and ſuch as refuſed to lend, were put out of their 
Employments : Which, tis ſaid, gave the firſt occa- 


an E 
>» Frend 


oſſeſſag 


the m . 2 
Bowel fon of the Sale of Offices and Honours in France. je poke 
| * - a of ſelling t 
e Eu bur che Duke of Burgundy perſiſted in his Oppoſition, office: f = 
ce win ud in the Year 1468. hemd him in at Peronne ; Fc: 


and tho Lewis with much ado got clear of the im- 
minent danger, his conduct that upon other occaſions 
had been very Politick was loudly cenſured. Ar laſt 
Lews was rid of this his troubleſome Enemy, who 
dad laid ſo many deſigns againſt him, he being kill d 


irs Cal 
„ that 
difturd! 
ved lin 


I. a 0 


4 rhe i beach of the Duke in his Country, took Poſſeſſion of 


ſed by de Dukedom of Burgundy, under pretext that the 
al Po une was an Appanage, and brought over to his fide 
i Ment the Cities ſituated on the River Soam, which had been 
nis Col under the juriſdiction of Charles. It was generally be- 
which MM der'd, mat Lews, by way of Marriage, might caſily 
aſequen e annexed the whole Inheritance of this Duke unto 
„LI mee, if he had not concęived ſuch an implacable 


hatred 


du bien public, the League for af" ublick good ; by - 


tim his Life. The King extricated himſelf with a great 1 .. . 
leal of Cunning our of this danger, for he releaſed politick Mes 
the Taxcs, and with great Promiſes and fine Words thid. 


dy the Swiſs near Nancy. Lewis taking advantage of py, f Burp 
the great Confuſion, which was occaſioned by the gundy e. 


1477. 


* 
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hatred againſt this Houſe, that he was reſolved to ru 
it. Two Years before the Death of the Duke of By. 
gundy, King Edward IV. of England landed with 
great Army in France, whom Lewis with Preſeng 
and fair Promiſes perſuaded ro return home again: H 
united to the Crown Provence, Anou, and Mun, having 
obtained the ſame by the laſt Will and Teftameng 
Charles d Anjou, Count de Maine, who was the 
Male-Heir of the Houſe of Anjou; notwithſtandig 
that Rene, Duke of Lorraine, Son of Noland d 4 


jou, pretended a Right to the ſame by his Mother's ide 


Charles viii 


In his latter days he lived miſerably, and grew nid. 
culous, being in continual fear of Death. He di 


in the Year 1483. | 


6. 15. His Son Charles VIII. had at the beginging 
of his Reign, his Hands full with the Duke of Bu 
ny, and was marching with an Army to unite that Pro 
vince by main force ro the Crown. Bur underſtanding 
that Maximilian of Auſtria, had got Anna, the only 
Heireſs of this Dukedom, betrothd to himſelf; th 
French King thought it no ways adviceable to ler {ad 


a delicious Morſel fall to the ſhare of the Houſe d 
Auſtria ; and accordingly obliged the Bride, pan 
by force, partly by fair words, to throw off Maxim. 
lian, and to be married to himſelf, whereby this Coune 


Britainy uni- try was united to France. And tho Henry VII. King 


ted to France. 


1491, 


of England, did not look wich a favourable Eye upa 
the growing Power of France, and accordingly vit 
a great Army beſieged Boulogne, yet in confideration 
of a good Sum of Money, he was prevailed upon 
return home again; eſpecially, ſince Maximilian (wd 
had received a double Affront from Charles, in not o 
ly taking his Bride from him, but likewiſe ſendin 
home his Daughter Margaret , that had bet 
his contracted Bride) did not join his Forces with ul 
according to Agreement. Maximilian took Arras all 
St. Omer, but being not able to go further, he conſe 


ed that his Son Philip, Lord of the Netherlands, fou 


make a Truce with Charles. On the other ſide, Cha" 
gave to Ferdinand the Catholick, the Counties of Ro 
ſilion and Cardagne, ſome ſay, to engage him thered) 
not to oppoſe his intended Expedition againſt we 
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Others ſay, that Ferdinand corrupted Charles's Con- 


= ſelſor, to perſuade him, to reſtore that Country to its 
ch lavful Sovereign. France being thus by the Union 
1 with Britainy become an entire Kingdom, it began to 


contrive how to obtain the Sovereignty over Italy. 
Charles had a Pretenſion to it, in regard the Right and 


al a 
* Title of the Family of Anjou and Naples, had by the - _ 


Death of the laſt Duke of Anjou and Earl of Provence, % Ps. 
Jevolv'd ro Lewis XI. and conſequently to himſelf. ten of is. 
Bur this young and fiery King received the greateſt 
Encouragement from Lewis, ſirnamed Morus, or The 
Nack, Duke of Milan, who, having Tuition of his 
ephew, Fohn Galeas, the true Heir of this Duke- 
lom, but a weak Prince, had under that pretence 
made himſelf Maſter of the ſame. This Duke fear- 
g chat he might be pur out of Poſſeſſion by Ferdi- 
und, King of Naples, whole Son Alphonſo's Daughter 
abella was married to Fohn Galeas, endeavour d to 
ire Ferdinand his Hands full of work, that he might 


' 
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ve only P's: be at leiſure to think of him; knowing withal, 
16. the lat Ferdinand and his Son Alphonſus were much 
er uc ed by their Subjects for their Tyranny and Impi- 


Y: Thereupon an Expedition was undertaken a- 
ainft Naples, which prov'd the occaſion of continual 7 
ſeries to Italy for the ſpace of forty Years ; for ſo 1494. 


Anxim- 
Con. rg it was the Cock pit for the French, Germans, and 
| pauards, and at laſt loſt a great part of its ancient 


berry, It ſeem'd ro be fatal to 1:aly, that the wiſe — ow 
lian either could or would not prevent this Expe- „ 
Jerarioo "on, which had been projected two Years before. 
upon ure had at the beginning all the Succeſs imaginable, 
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NN Ir the Italian Troops were in a very ill Condition, 
n not on ad there being no body who durſt oppoſe him, Flo- 


ace and the Pope ſided with him, the latter decla- 
d dee Charles, King of Naples. King Alphonſus ſtirr'd 
with him P by his own Conſcience, abdicared himſelf, trans- 
ung all his Right and Title upon his Son Ferdinand: 
\ conſem e his Forces being ſoon beaten and diſpers d, Charles 
4 (hou ade his ſolemn Entry into Naples with loud Accla- 
e, Cha ens. Immediately the whole Kingdom ſubmit- 
| d to him, except the Iſle of Ichia, and the Cities of 1495, 
n thered! undiſi and Gallipoli. The Conqueſt of ſo fair a 
{& Ni bgdom, and that within five Months time, ſtruck 
Othe | a 


An Introduction to the 


a Terror into the Twrkiſþ Emperor himſelf, at Conf, 
tinople, and even Greece was ready to Rebel as ſoon q 
the French ſhould Land on that fide. But the Fic 
of Affairs was quickly changed; for the French, by 
their ill conduct, quickly loft che Favour of the Ne, 
politans ; the King minded nothing but Gaming, ay 
the reſt following his Example, were careleſs in nan 


ve of taining their Conqueſt. Belides, it was look'd up 


as a thing of ſuch Conſequence by the reſt of th 
Princes of Eurepe, thar rhe Emperor, the Pope, Kin 
Ferdinand of Arragon, Venice, and Milan, enter in 
to a Confederacy, to drive the French out of I; 
Charles therefore fearing leſt his Retreat might be cy 
off, took his way by Land into France, having le 
things but in an indifferent ſtare of Defence in 
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ples, In his March he was mer by the Confederay 

Army, near the River of Taro, where a Battle y 

fought, and tho there were more kill'd on the Conk 

derarc fide than of the French, yet he marched forwat 

with ſuch Precipitation, as if he had loft rhe Bank 
Me loſeth Na- Charles was no {ooner rerurned into Fr ance, bur Fer 
Ples. dinand ſoon retook, without great Trouble, the Rig 
dom of Naples, to the great Diſhonour of the Frend 
who were not able to maintain themſelves there 
whole Year, and of whom very few return d alvet 
to France, Not long after Charles died wid 
Iſſuc. 


W:ughty 
eetendec 
very CC 


1498. 


6. 16. To him ſucceeded Lewis XII. formerly Du 
of Orleans, who, not to loſe Britainy, married Am 


Lewis XII. 


Widow of the late King. He made War ſoon al 
on Milan, pretending a Right to that Dukedom by 
Grand-morher's ſide, and having conquer d che fat 
within 21 days, Lewis the Black was forc d to f 
1499. his Children and all his Treaſure into Germay. 
He conquers the Inhabitants of Milan grew quickly weary of! 
Mylan, French, their Free Converſation with the Womenbel 
above all intolerable to them, and therefore t 
their Duke, who having got together an Army of in 
was joyfully receiv d, and regain d the whole Coun 
except the Caſtle of MI an, and the City of N% 
Bur Lewis ſending timely Relief, the Duke's-Swi/ 
dicrs refus'd ro fight againſt rhe French, 10 m | 
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Duke endeavouring to ſave himſelf by flight in a com- 
mon Soldiers Habit, was taken Priſoner, and kept 
Ten Years in Priſon at Loches, where he died. Thus 
the French got Milan again, and the City of Genoua, 
After ſo great Succeſs, Lewis began to think of rhe h cue 
Kingdom of Naples: To obtain which, he made a Naples. 
eague with Ferdinand the Catholick, wherein it was a- 
preed, that they ſhould divide the Kingdom betwixt 
em, lo that the French ſhould have for their ſhare, 
Naples, Terra di Lavoro, and Abruzge ; and the Spani- 
rds, La Puglia and Calabria. Each of them got his 150 J. 
hare without any great trouble; Frederick, King of | 
ples ſurrendring himſelf to King Lewis, who al- 
wed him a yearly Penſion of 30000 Crowns. But 
don after new Differences aroſe betwixt theſe two 
uughty Nations concerning the. Limits; for the French 
rerended that the Country of Capitanate (which 
very conſiderable for ĩts Taxes paid for Sheep, which 
re there very numerous) did belong to Abruz ze, 
hereas the Spaniards would have it belong to Poville; 
nd from Words they came to Blows. The French, 
irſt, had ſomewhar the better; but as ſoon as Gon- | 
our a2 Cordova, that cunning Spaniard, had broke Let it gain 
eir firſt Fury, and Lewis did not ſend ſufficient Re- 
bh they were as ſhamefully beaten again out of the 
Ingdom, as they had been before. Lewis endeavou- 
se revenge himſelf upon the Spaniards the next 
ar, but though he attack d them with four ſeveral 
mues, yet he could not gain any thing upon them: 1303. 
berefore he made a Peace with Ferdinand, and en- 
d into an Alliance wich him againſt Philip, Son in 
W to Ferdinand, who having, after the Death of Ja- 
taken from him the Kingdom of Caſtile, was up- 
0 by his Father Maximilian, and back d by Henry, 
g of England, whoſe Son had married his Wife's 
er. In the Year 1507. the City of Genoua rebell'd 
anft Lewis, bur was ſoon reduc'd ro her former O- 
ence, Then the War began afreſh in It:ly with 
id enetiant, who being roo much addicted to Self. The Venerian 
reſt, had drawn upon themſelves the hatred of all 
of Nv Neighbours, having encroached upon every one 
's-Swiſ in; and Lewis eſpecially attributed to them his 
ſo uh the Kingdom of Naples. To bumble this proud 
| P Stare, 


An Introduttion tobe 
State, a League was concluded at Cambray, berwin 
the Emperor, the Pope, and the Kings of France and 

Lewis joywin Spain. Lewis by entring into a Confederacy with hi 
Co hon mortal Enemies, had more regard to his Paſſion than 
1508, ,  X0 his Intereſt, it being certain that he might upon al 
occaſions have truſted to the Friendſhip of the Vere! 

tians. But now he was the firſt that fell upon them 

and defeated them in a bloody Battel near Giera d Au 

which cauſed ſuch a Terror among them, that 

they left all what they had on the Continent, within Hs 2c 0: 

1509, 20 Days; and if Lewis had purſued his Victory whit 
they were under this firſt Conſternation, he mig ce w 

doubtleſs have put a period to their Greatneſs. But in 


the mean time that he marched back towards Aid hin 
not making the beſt of his Victory, they got leiſure cared r! 
to recover themſelves; eſpecially ſince the Empem g 


Maximilian, was not in earneſt againſt them, and Pope”; or, 

Julius II. was reconciled to them. Nay, in the Yet 

15 10, the Pope, Ferdinand, Henry VIII. and the Swiſs 

Cantons, declar d War againſt Lewis, For the Polit 
2 heh pes could not look with a good Eye upon the grownf 
zen Le. power of France in Italy, Ferdinand feared leſt 1! 
ws might attack Naples; Henry being come lately ti 

the Crown, was for making himſelf famous by | 

great an Undertaking ; and the Swz/s were ſet againl 

France , for that Lewis had nor paid them thel 

old Arrears, and had refuſed to encreaſe their Penhot 

not becauſe their Demands were extravagant, but bal 

cauſe he would not be out-brav'd by them. In 

War the French General, Caſtro de Fix, behaved hin 

ſelf very gallantly ; for he relieved Bononza, beat 

Venetian Army, killed $000 of them in Breſcia, 

obrained a glorious Victory over rhe Confederate 

1512. my near Ravenna z in which Barrel, nevertheleſs, 

| brave General being too hot in purſuing the Enem 
was unfortunately Slain, With his Death the Fren 


——_— 
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8 zut Lewis being extreamly deſirous to regain Milan, He conquers 
5 nter d into a League with 4 nice, and retook moſt Milan ag ain. 
es of chat Dukedom, and the City of Genoua, He 313. 


fiegd Duke Maximilian in the Caſtle of Novara, 
the Swiſs coming to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke, Heis attack'd 
tackd the French with incredible Fury in their Camp, by ſeveral 


Princes at 


d drove them quite our of the Dukedom, which ae. 


ry as thus twice taken in one Month. Then Lew 
ns at once attack d by the Emperor, England, and the 
r; and if the Engliſh and the Swifs had join'd, 


ance would have run a great Riſque: But King 
y; inſtead of entring into the Heart of France, a- 
xd himſelf with the Siege of Torouanc, where h& 
ared the French, that were come to its Relief, near 
inegeſt; this Battel was call d, La journee des eſ- + 
ms; or, The Battel of the Spurs, becauſe the French 
de better uſe of their Spurs than their Swords. In 
tt, after he had taken Tournay, he returned into 
and. The Swiſs, who kept the Dake of Tremo- 
deſeg d in Dijon Caſtle, were bought off with 


ooo Crowns, which were promiſed to them by the 
ach e without the King's Order, ſtipulating withal, 
5 by e mould diſmiſs the Council of Pſa, and quit 
e retenſions to the Dukedom of Milan. Which 
che eful Agreement the King refuſed ro Ratify; and 


e Swiſs had not been more fond of the Ranſom 


br be for the Hoſtages than their Blood, they had 
in ui vich their Lives for it. In the next inſuing Year, 
ved hun made a Peace with the King of England, who 
beni dim his Siſter Mary in Marriage; and this young 
eſci, s thought haſten d the Death of the old King, 
derate benſu'd in the beginning of the Year 1515. This 


Was ſo well belov'd by his People, that he was gene- 
call d, Le pere du Peuple ; or, The Father of the People. 


Fr Th _ | 
er 1 His Nephew, Francis I. ſucceeded him, 
5 t ing made a League with England, the Arch- Francis b 
rhe he Charles, and Venice, on a ſudden invaded Lah, 
ade 7 2 Genoua, and ſome other Places without great 
k rook non; but being encamp'd at Marignano, with- 


*gue of Milan, the Swiſs unexpectedly fell up- 
» Spaniel w anda bloody Fight enſu'd. The Sw, were 

DI *Pulsd, and found that they could be beateh, 
2 having 
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e being willing to drive Francis out of Milan, and to Aar Lind» | 
Spot, reſtore Francis Sforza. And indeed they effected both © Hal. | 


with good Succels, for the French Army was not time- 8 | 
ly ſupply'd with Money, and being, beſides ti is, bua» . 
ten ncar Bicoque, the French were again diſpoſiꝭis d of 

Milan and Genoua, And on the other fide they alſo Je French 


loſt FEntarabin. But what happen d very ill to Fan x, ** mn d 


was, That the Contable, Charles of Bourben, went 
over to the Emperor, the Reaſon of which vas, That he . Pw/e of 


had been for a while mightily kept under hy the A 


che Cuecn Mother, the Chancellor Duprat, and Admiral Emperor, 

odcem Wie? The firit had commenc'd a Suit at Lav: a- | 
Mone einst him, about the Dukedom of Bourbon, which 
the Ee deſpaired to be able to maintain againſt ſo ſtrong 
Engin barty, as believing that the King was under-hand 
the n oncernd in the Matter. "Tis ſaid, That the firſt 
andere (me of this Difference was, becauſe the Duke of 
derne ber reſuſed ro marry her. The Duke of Bourber 
wee berefore had agreed with the Emperor and the 
) pr ing of Erzland, That they ſhould divide the 
vam ingdom of France betwixt them; the King lom of 
hin, and the Emperor's Siſter being ſtipulated to 
Mae e Duke of Bourbon. But the Deſign being Ciſco. 


erd, the Duke of Bourbon was forc d to fly into Italy, 


rope, 
* F rwithttanding the Engliſh had made an Inrode into 1524; 
 Speniah'car4), Francis ſent again an Army into the Milaneze, 
Jpporm der the Command of Admiral Bennive:, which was 

foo. ren back with conſiderable loſs by the Duke of 

Days Jurbow, This Bonnivet perſuaded the King to go in 

ir, as on into 1%, with this Proſpect, That if Things 

indled i ceeded well he ſhould have the Glory of having 

Mack en the Adviſer, bur if they ſucceeded ill, the Misfor- 

ect e would be covered by rhe King's Perſon. Francis 
oredtoniF-iciore went wich a good Reſolution into La, be- 

eror, a0 ule he law the Duke of Bourbon, who in the mean 

orles qe having enter'd Provence, had befieg'd Marſeilles, 

erſuadet d retreat beſore him; and having laid Siege to Pavia, 

he took br 1170 Months together harraſs d his Army in that 

eſs neee. In the mean while, the Imperialiſts drew their 

ginning, es togerher, and march'd againſt him (who was prancis 4 


ztarbis, crak in the Parks) with an Intention, either to feared ar rhe 

them. a C um, or rq relieve Pavia. Francis engaged with 8¼te 7 Pa- 
' . 4 

pero auen a Battle, but was defeared and taken Priſo- Pra 
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ner. And thus the French were again qriven ont of 
Italy, Francis was carry d into Spain, and us d very 
hardly, ſo that he fell Sick for Grief 5 which haſten 
his Liberty, it being fear d that he might die th 
Vexation. Upon this, England and the Italian Prin. 
ces enter d into a Confederacy to hinder the growing 
Power of Charles, The Conditions upon which he 
obtain d his Liberty, we have touch d upon in another 
oe ; bur befides rheſe, Francis gave his Parole 
B: + Honour, if the ſaid Conditions were not fulfill d, That 
Liber m he would return a Priſoner. But the wiſer Sort did 
ue ſufficiently foreſee, that Francis would not perform ie 
did nt per- Agreement; and with that view Gattinara, the Chan. WW greate 
form. cellor, refuled to Sign the Treaty, alledging, Tha WW which 
Charles could get nothing elſe by this Treaty, but the WW treated 
implacable hatred of the French, and to be ridiculd WW Comm 
by every body; that he had been bubbled and diſp . vere al 
pointed in his coverous Deſigns. And Francs having de Em 
tain d his Liberty after 13 Months Impriſonment, p. being v 
tended, That what had been done was done in Pri gain, a 
and contrary to his Coronation-Oath which he had, by 
ken at NMeims; Thar the Kingdom was not in his dies of | 
poſal, he having only the uſe of it for Life. The ſanqgWounced 
was alledged by the Eſtates, and - eſpecially by d Ne; 
Burg un ſiaus, who would in no ways conſent to be ng, a: 
parated from the Crown of France. If Charles was fers. 
much for having Burgundy, he | ought. ro have ue eib, ar 
care ro have been put into Poſſeſſion of the ſame, be melf) 
fore he ter Francs at Liberty. As ſoon as Francis mſelf th 
got his Liberty, he made ir his firſt Buſineſs to rere made Þ 
the League with England and the Italian States. er the I. 
the new Treaty having proved fruitleſs, which ve Houſe 
on foot with rhe Emperor, both Kings denouncayier Rea 
Ie with be War againſt him. Charles afterwards accuſing Fong Hol, 
King f Eng- of not having kept his Parole, the latter gave the firt e of 1 
_— Lye, ſending him withal a Challenge, which Condat rex this ( 
rhe Emperr, Was look d upon by the World as very unbecoming do mean 
Heſmd:s an Grandeur of ſuch Privees Francis ſent, after thi * Rd Prove; 
Army imo. Army into Italy under the Command of oder d Fg 16000 
ly. LI aiitree, which having made conſiderable Progreſles W's, whic 
% the Milanexe, enter d the Kingdom of Nap! ag his 
having taken a great many Places there, laid Siege el 
the Capira} City ir ſelf, But the French Affairs ug” from 
Like #1006! Nt} © $i Ol th i 4 I «© NS: Os 
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ed the firſt Shock there, when Andrew Doria, the Ad- 


2 miral, leaving the French ſide, went over to the Em- 
eng peror, as being diſſatisfy d that the King had refus'd 
ouph to confer upon him the Government of his Native Ci- 
Prin- ty, Genoua, and to reſtore to the Genoueſe, Savona. This 


Doria is deſervedly praiſed, for that, when he might 
have been Lord of his Native Country, he choſe ra- 


other ther to procure its Liberty, which ir enjoys to this Day. 
ole of But Doria leaving the French fide, was the occaſion that 
That the Ciry of Naples could not be cur: off of their Com- 
rt did munication by Sea. And the Plague began to reign in 
rm the the Army during this long Seige, which devoured the 


gteateſt part of it, and the General himſelf, Upon 
which the Remnants of the Army were miſerably 
treated, the Officers being made Priſoners, and the 


dicud common Soldiers diſarmed ; and thereupon the French 

1], vere alſo obliged ro quit Milan and Genoua. At laſt, 

inge che Emperor having obtained his Aim, and Francis 

nt, pft. being very deſirous to ſee his Children at Liberty a- — 
ein, a Peace was concluded betwixt them at Cam- 1529, 


MOra 
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Y, 


ray, by Vertue of which, Francis pay d two Milli- 1535, 
Ins of Ducates, as a Ranſom for his Sons, and re- The u 


he fm ounced the Sovereignty over Flanders, Artois, Milan, _ our 
y by ch Ind Naples, And this was all the Benefit which this 
o be ſe ing, and his Predeceſſors reapt from the Italian 


Yars. Nevertheleſs, ſome Years after the War began 
ein, at which time Francis found a new way to make 
mlelf Maſter of the Milanexe, by firſt ſecuring to 
mlelf the Dukedom of Savoy, With this Proſpect 
e made Pretenſions upon Charles, Duke of Savey, a- 
out the Infferirance of his Mother, deſcended from 
de Houſe of Savoy, and backing his Plea with ſome 
wer Reaſons fell upon him, and rook moſt of his 


me, d 


1g Frog Holds. In the mean time died Francis Sforza, 
e ſirlt e of Milan, upon which the Emperor reſolved to 
Conduß dex this Country ro his Houſe; but Francis could 


no means digeſt the loſs of it. Then Charles en- 
ed Provence in Perſon. with an Army of 40000 Foor, 
« 16000 Horſe, ranſack'd Aix, and beſieged Mar. 
lle, which however he could not take, a third 
of his Army being in a Months time ſwept off by 
neſs, An Army of 30000 Men alſo enter'd Pi. 
'9 from th&Netherlands, which took Gut/e, but was 

— & beareg 
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beaten from before Peronne ; tho it afrerwards toq 

S. Po/ and Monſtrevil, Francis ſummoned the Empe- 

ror before him, as his Vaſſal, upon the {core of Flander 

and Artois, alledging, That the Sovereignty of theſe 

- Provinces was inleparable from the Crown, and made 

an Alliance with the Turks. The firſt ſeemed to be ver 
ridiculous ro moſt Peaple, and the laſt yery unbecon; 

ing a Chriſtian Prince. The rench however reph, 

Thar an Alliance with the Turk was eagerly ſoughtfyr 

by the Emperor himſelf. Ar laſt, by the Mediation 

of the Pope, the Truce which was the Year before 

The race made at Niſſa in Provence, was prolong d for nine 
way. och 7 Years, and theſe two great Rivals gave afterward one 
deen, another a Vilit at Aigues Mortes. And, when, in the 
Year next following the City of Ghent rebell d, Charly 

had ſuch a confidence in Francis, that he took hö 

Journey through France, tho Charles in the mean whik 

had cunningly given Francis ſome Hopes of the Rec- 

very of Milan; which however afterwards he would 

not acknowledge, for upon the Perſuaſions of the Co 

ſtable, Montmorency, the King had not taken from bin 

any Security under his Hand during his ſtay in Pan; 

which ſome alledge to be one Realon why Montmy 

rency afterwards fell into Diſgrace. But rhe Truce ws 

Francis lreaus broken agayr:, under pretence, That the Governour0 
pe Pace, Milan had cauſcd to be kill'd Ceſar Fregaſus and 4 
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"ye theily Rune, the Arabaſſadprs of Francis, as they ve the (at 
going along rhe River Po in their way to Venice, M pulatin, 
iirfc of whom was to have gone from thence to C ene for 
Ptcmtinople, Francis thought to have mer now wit ear 154 
fair Opportunity, becauſe Charles had ſuifered a con 9 18. 
derable loſs before Algiers. He therefore attackd Mel the M 
Emperor with five ſeveral Armies at once. Bu Me lat M 
{irongeſt of all, which lay before Perpignan, did ererely c 
thing, the ſecond took ſome Places in the Country Meld agai 
L:x.mburgh, The Empercr, Selyman, alſo made tem d Be 
great Diverſion in Huz2a:y, taking Gran, and ſome wliſh, ] 
ner Places. The great Pirate, Barbaroſſa, arriv0l na Wars 
Provence with his Fleet, but did more miſchief thi eing vers 

bod to Fraxce, Bur Charles, on the other hand, mt a fit 
an Alliance with Henry VIII. who was diſſatisfy d WW there#, 
&rancis, becaule he had taken part with the Scat Ming me 
would not renounce his Obedience to Ws Pops + 4 Fxony, he 
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after he had beat the Duke of Cleves, who depended 
on the French, beßeg d Landre with a great Army, 
but to no purpoſe, In the mean time the French had 


ock 


pe- 
wders 


hele A cbtain'd a mol! fignal Victory over the Imperial Forces 
ade Bi rear Ccriſelles in Piedment. Bur the King could not 
ver roſecure his Victory, being obliged ro recal his 
com- WM Troops, becauſe the Emperor and Henry, King of Eng- 
eply, nd, had concerted to fall into France, with an Ar- 
ht for my of 80000 Foor and 22000 Horſe ; the firſt by the 
ation N Way of Champagne, the ſecond by the Way of Picare 
xfore Mc; ro joyn their Forces near Parzs, and to ranſack 
- nine te City and all rhe adjacent Countries, as far as to the 
d one River Loire. The Emperor took by the way Luxem- 
in the gl, lay ſix Weeks before Difier, got abundance of 
her A roviſion in Eſpernay and Chaſteau Thierry, which put 
ok ts the whole City of Paris into a great Conſternation. and 
while no {mall Danger ſeemed to threaten that City, if King 


Reco- 
Would 
e Cots 


Henry had joy ned his Forces in time, according to his 
romiſe; But he loſing his time in the Sieges of Beulrgne 
ind Monſtrevil, Carles hearkned to a Peace, which 
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om him 25 concluded at Creſpy. By virtue of this Peace all the Peace cenclye 

1 Pos ces were reſtored, and the Emperor promiſed to the _ atCreipy, 

Montms uke of Orleans, the ſecond Son of the King, either his or 

uce ws Brother's Daughter in Marriage, and to give for her 

-nour d Dewry either Nan or the Netherlands; which was not 

and 1 eerformed, becauſe rhe ſaid Duke died the next Year. 

cy went the lame time Francis made a Peace with England, 

ice, W epulating, chat he ſhould have liberty to redeem Bou 15 46 

to Cu ere for a certain Sum of Money, He dicd in the a 

wy with rear 1547. Rad 

| a con \. 18. To him ſucceeded his Son Henry II. to whom 

kd oc! che Marquiſate of Saluzze, as a Fief of Dauphinee, Henry rt, 
But Wie lat Marquils, Gabriel, dying withcvr ite. He 1348. 
did noeererely chalcized the City of Beurdeguæ, which had re» 1549. 

wary Meld againſt him. In the Year next following he re- 

» made Neem d Bou/cone for a certain Sum of Money from the 1550. 

1 ſome %. In che Year 1551, the Emperor being enga gd 

arriv0 a War againſt the Turks, and the Gennan Princes 

(chief Wing very jealous of his Greatneſs, H-nry thought 


and, MA 
Hy d WH 
Scots, 4 


lat a fit Opportunity to break with him. He be- 
an therefore in the Netberlands and Piedment ; and 


kw, he marched with all his Army towards the 


Rivine, 


Wing made an Alliapce with Maurice, Ele-tor of 
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Hy Expedition Mine, and ſurpriz d by the way the Cities of Mey 
2 1552. oui, and Verdun, and would have done the ſame vi 
| Strasburgh, if they had nor been upon their Guard the 
Bur the Elector of Sævony having made a Peace wi 

the Emperor without including the King, and ſom 

Princes entreating him not to advance farther into t 

Empire, he marched back into the Country of Lux, 

burgh, where he took ſome places. The Emperor thy 

beſieged Merz with an Army of a 100000 Men, burth 

Duke of Guiſe defended himſelf ſo bravely, that th 
Emperor was obliged to raiſe the Siege with great lo, 
To revenge this Affront, he attack d Terouene in Arti 
with great Fury, and raſed to the Ground that Forth, 

which had proved hitherto ſo troubleſome tothe Net, 

lands. The ſame he did to Heſdin; both the Gatriſo 

being pur ro the Sword. On the other fide the Fru 

1555. took Siena in [taly, and ſeveral places in the Iſland d 

| Corſica, but were again beaten out of Siena, after the 
2 Tce had been mauld near Marciano. In the Year 15361 
Charles v. Truce was. concluded at Vaucelles near Cambray, the 
ed Henry Il. Emperor being defirous to leave the Kingdom to- hi 
| Son (to whom he had reſigned the fame) in Pead 
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Bur the Truce was ſcarce confirm'd by Oath, ue any 
the French broke it again, upon the Inſtigation Alliance 
Pope Paul IV. who vicar Cake Differences wit cluded, . 
Spain, perſuaded Henry to take his part. The Duke a 2 brok 
Guiſe was thereupon ſent into Iraly with an Army, Ning had 
did nothing worth mentioning. In the mean time kunst hi 
Philip had gathered an Army of 50000 Men, hoping” wou: 
thereby to eſtabliſh his Reputation in the beginning ed wit 
his Reign, and having alſo drawn England into HN whi, 
War, he beſieged St. Quintin, into which place the 1038" marri 
miral Ger Coligny, had thrown himſelf. The Conyi'*ry mou 
table, Mien: morency, advanced with an Army to the fe- 
lief of the Place, but he retreating again in ſight ofti . 19. 
Enemies, they fell upon him, and gave him a terrib fer whoſ 
Defeat. France had been then in the uttermoſt dangi ut wich 
: if this Victorious Army had march'd directly rowariear 40 Y 
1357. Paris, and if the Enemies Deſign upon Lyons had 1% lis Natic 
miſcarricd. But King Philip feared leaſt the Duke e te Engi 
Savoy, who commanded his Army, might take this Ops en agai 
porrunity to recor cile himſelf ro Fuuce upon ſome y - intel 
rartageous Conditions ; upon which apprehenſion f“ Houle 
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would not let him March on far into the Country, bur = 


— took St. Quintin by Storm, and loſt his Time in the | 
I then taking of Han, Chaſtelet, and Noyon, This gave leiſure | 
e wo the French to recollect themſelves, upon which ha- 
1 ſome ving recall d the Duke of Guiſe our of Italy, they re- 
nto th took Calais, and thoſe few other places which remain- 


ed under the Englifþ thereabour, as likewiſe Thion- 


PNxth. 
or tha vil: in the Year 1559. In the ſame Year a Project was Pn te 
bur th Wer on foot, ro unite the Kingdom of Scotland with wnite Scor- 


. th 
France, by a Marriage betwixt Queen Mary and the _ mil 


Daupbine, Francis; but the Project miſcarried, no carried. 
Children being born of them. The Mareſchal de Ter- 5 
mes, who made an Inrode into Flanders, was ſoundly . - . 1 


hat the 
at lol, 
| Artns 


orttel 


Neel, beaten near Gravelingen. At laſt a Peace was conclu- 

atriſors ded at Chateau en Cambreſis, which proved very per- 

Fread WE nicious for France; becauſe, for the Caſtle of Cham- | 
land d, che Cities of Han, Chaſtelet, and St. Quintin, 43 
er they here were not only 198 Places re- deliver d to Spain and 4 
ite Duke of Savoy reſtor d; but alſo this Peace was A 
c, e party the occaſion of thoſe Inteſtine Wars, which 


to- erwards miſerably tore in Pieces the Kingdom of 


per France. It was then refolv'd in France nor to intermed- 
ben lle any more in the Iralian Affairs, and to diſſolve the 
tion Alliance with the Turks. After this Peace was con- 
es wil cluded, Henry was kill'd in a Turnament, a Splinter 
Duke aer 2 broken Lance having got into his Eye; for the 
ny, bing had challeng'd the Earl of Montgomery to run a- 
ne Kuß int him with an open Vizour, and as ſoon as he 

hoping” a wounded he loſt both his Senſes and Speech, and 
ming aeed within 11 Days. By this Accident, the Wed- 

into eng which he celebrated for his Siſter Margaret, who 

che das married ro Childebert Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, was 
he on fry mournfully conſummated. 
the ke | 
nt of the 5. 19. He was ſucceeded by his Son Francis II. un- Francis I. 
terrier whoſe Reign the French Diviſions began to break 
dangeti at with Fury in their own Bowels, which continued 
toward ear 40 Years, whereas formerly the violent Hear of 

had notti Nation had been quell'd, partly by the Wars with 
Duke aide Eng!ifp, partly by the ſeveral Expeditions under- 
this Oren againſt 72h. With reference to the Cauſes of The Cauſerof 
ome 2 eſe Inteſtine Wars, it is to be obſerv'd, Thar after = Int-juns 
nſion he be Houle of Valois came to the Crown, the next in 1 
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Blood were thoſe of the Houſe of Bourbon which Hou 
had grown ſo Potent by the Riches, Power, and Authot 
of a great many brave Perſons, which deſcended fron 
ir, thar the preceeding Kings were grown extremly 
jealous of it. And tho Francis I. at the beginning 
his Reign did conſtitute the Duke of BourbenConftahle, 
4 yet being ſoon after convinced of the Reaſons which 
had induc'd his Anceſtors to keep under this Houſe, hy 
uſed all his Endcavours to humble the ſaid Charles 
Bourben. UV pom this alteration Charles of Bourbon enter 
into a Conſpiracy againſt Francis, which being diſc, 
ver d, he went over to Charles V. and commanded x 
1527. General in the Battle near Pavia here Francis wy 
| taken Priſoner, and was flain in the Storming of Ru 
By his Death the Houſe of Beurbcn receiv'd a grea 
blow, thoſe who were left being look d upon with x 
| very ill Eye, tho' they kept themſelves very quiet to 
4 extinguiſh the Suſpicion and Hatred conceived againk 
4 them. The bows cf Bourbon being thus brought ven 
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14 cv, the tWo licoutes of Montmorency and Guiſeheldup will h: 
ii their Heads under the Reign of Francis I. The firſt uu Vater 
1 one ef the molt Ancient in Fance; the latter wis: wild ar 
11 Lranch ef the Houſe cf Lorraine, The Head ot h an Op; 
4 firſt was Aunas M ntmorency, Conſtable of Fance; Thus t 
MN the latter, Claude Duke of Guiſe. Both of them wer to theſ 
1 in great Favour and Authority with Francis I. bu began | 
11 both fell into Diſgrace at the latter end of his Reign, both i. 
vol being baniſh'd the Curt. It is related of Francis tu Rule t. 
juſt before his Death he adviſed his Son, Henry, to con- tended 
ſult with neither of them in his Affairs, ſince too gteu Gover! 
and rco able Minitters proved often dangerous. Yer n Princes 

withſtanding this, Henry II. received both Any nearly 
Mentmorency and Francis de Guiſe, the Son of Claui Cacbar. 
into his particular Favour ; who quickly grew jealou and cui 
14 of one another, the firſt taking much upon him be vere ir 
14 cauſe of his Experience in State Affairs, and Gravit) ment, i 
4 and the latter being puff d up with the Glory of Mamu always 
1 Exploits, and the Applauſe of the People. The Au lance b 
1 Tre Hat of thority cf the Duke of Guiſe had received a might] Houle 
| Guiſeriſe, addition uon his repulſing Charles V. from before with ch 
- nk Merz, and taking Calais; whereas the unfortunate niſtrati 
clins, Dattle foughę near St, Quintin, and the enſuing dino tary At 

nourah'e Peace, was very prejudicial to M¹]nü ces. 
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But the Houſe of Guiſe got the greateſt Advantage, 


thorig when Francis IL married Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
1 fron WY whoſe Mother was Siſter ro the Duke of Guiſe : So 
ream| hat during the Reign of Francis II. the Duke of Guiſe, 
ning of WY and the Cardinal, his Brother, were the Men thar bore 
ſtable, WW the greateſt Way in the Kingdom; which extreamly 
which exalperared Montinorency , and the rwo Brothers of 
uſe, he Buurbon, viz. Aniheny, King of Na bar re, and the Prince 
tles of of Conde, who could not bear to ſee themſelves thus 
enter d neglected. And though Antheny, was of a very modeſt 
disco Behaviour, watching only an Oppor:unity to regain 
edu his Kingdom of Navarre from the Spaitiards, and ha- 
is wa ving a ſufficient Revenue out of his Country of earn, 
f Run. where withal to maintain himſelf; the Prince of Conde 
a gen was ambitious, pcor, and of a turbulent piu, as not 
with 4 being able to maintain his Grandeur without ſome con- 


uit to fderable Employment. Beſides this, he was continu- 
againt ally ſtirr d up by the Admiral Gaſper Coligny, an am- 
ht very bitious, cunning, and ſly Man; who, as his Enemies 
heldu e will have it, was very forward to Fiſh in troubled 
rſt wa Waters; his Brother, d' Andelot, alſo being of a very 
was wild and turbulent Spirit. Theſe three only watch'd 
ot the WH an Opportunity to raiſe Commorions in the Kingdom. 
ce; oO Thus the great Men of the Kingdom were divided in- 


m were to theſe ſeveral Factions, at the Time when Francs II. 


s 1. bu began his Reign, a Prince ſcarce 16 Years old, weak 

Reign, both in Body and Mind, and therefore uncapable to 

cis, tat Rule rhe Kingdom by himſelf. Several therefore pre- 
to con · ended ro have a Right ro the Adminiftration of the — 5 
0 greal Government; thoſe of Bourborn, as being the next minijtratin of 
Vet not- 


Princes of the Blood; the Houle of Guiſe, as being 2 


Anni nearly related to the Queen; and the Queen-Mother, 
C/aui i Catharine de Medicis, the very Pattern of an aſpiring 
jcalowy and cunning Woman, hoped, Thar whilſt rhe Princes 

nim be were in Conteſt about the Adminiſtration of theGovern- . 

5ravity ment, it would fall to her ſhare wich which view ſhe 

Mara always fomented the Diviſions, by keeping up the Ba- 

"he Au lance betwixt them. This Catharine firſt fided with the 

might Houſe of Guiſe, dividing the Adminiſtration of Affairs 


before 


örtunate 
Y ditho 
mort ne 


with chem, ſo that ſhe was to have the Supream Admi- 
nitration, the Duke of Gui/e was to manage the Mili- 
ary Affairs, and his Brother, the Cardinal, the Fi- 
nances. This Agreement being made berwixt them, 
| | the 
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1560. 


Charles IX. 
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the Conſtable, under pretence of his old Age, was dit 
miſs d from Court, and the Prince of Conde ſent as Am; 
baſſador into Spain. Thoſe, who were thus excluded 
had a meeting, to conſider which way they might fres 
themſelves from theſe Oppre lions, where it was reſoly$ 


that the King of Navarre ſhould intercede for them # 
Court; but he being pur off with fair Words and em. 


wiſe, | 
Neligio 
I. Cout 
orency 
Il, And 
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Pty Promiſes, ſet himſelf at reft. Thereupon Conde t. > 
olvd to try his Fortune by force; but having not: ag 15 
ſufficient Intereſt, Coligny adviſed him, he ſhould fids E. k 


with the Huguenot s ({o they called in France thoſe wh 
profeſs'd the Proteſtant Religion) who laboured they 
under a ſevere Perſecution, and wanted a Head, un. 
der whoſe Conduct they might obtain the free Exe 
ciſe of their Religion: Beſides that, they moral 
hated the houſe of Guiſe, whom they ſuppoſed to be 
the Authors of their Perſecution. The Buſines 
was thus concerted; Thar the Huguenots ſhould 
aſſemble in private, and ſome of them by a humble 
Petition ſhould requeſt the free Exerciſe of their Re. 
ligion at Courr ; which, if ir ſhould'be refuſed, the 
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reſt ſhould be at hand, to kill che Guiſe party, and td * | 
force the King to receive the Prince of Conde tor his Babe 
Chief Miniſter of State. The Execution of this De- * 3 
ſign was undertaken by a certain Gentleman, call'd NI he k 
naudie; but the Enterprize being deferr'd for ſome tine, WF... . 1; 

becauſe the Court went from Blois to Amboiſe, it was lle * 
diſcover d, and thereby render d impracticable, abo ge ay 
1200 that were taken, paying with their Lives for it; Wl. c hg: 

Conde was alſo ſent to Priſon, and was juſt upon tit eſa] 
point of receiving Sentence of Death, when Franc: i ere Slain 
after a very ſhort Reign, died ſuddenly of an Ulcern Bi. -. 


the Head, which cauſed great Alterations in the Afﬀaits 
of the Kingdom. 


9. 20. His Succeſſor was his Brother, Charles IX. then WW; 5 
ſcarce 11. Years old, whoſe Tuition his Mother Cath 
rine took immediately upon her elf, hoping to enjo) E N other fi 


quietly, whilſt the Houſes of Bourbon and Guiſe wer ers, whi 
engaged in mutual Quarrels ; and for that end fit 
was very careful to uphold theſe Jealouſies oy 
them. To find an Opportunity to ler up the Prince o f 
Conde and his Party thereby to balange the How's 

' 
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1iſe, ſhe pretended to be no Enemy to the Proteſtant 


al. Religion, by which means ir became much in requeſt 
Am: . Court. To ſuppreſs the Reformed Religion, Monr- 
ded; rrency, rhe Houſe of Guiſe, and the Mareſchal of 
tres dt. Andrew, join d in 4 Confederacy, who calling them. 
res che Triumvirate, drew alſo the King of Nævarrt 
m to their Party. After this, a Conference and Diſ- 
* mute was held betwixt ſome Divines of both Religi- 
e r6 


ons at Pozſſy, upon which the Royal Protection was 


not 4 y x Publick Edict, promis d to the Proteſtant Reli- 
= don: which from the Month is call'd, The Edict of 
> W 


mary. This. extreamly exaſperated the Triumvi- 
ae, infomuch that in the very ſame Year the War 


Exel. ne retaining to the Guiſe Faction, who in a ſmall 
rally ov call d Vaſſay, diſturb'd the Proteſtants in the Ex- 
oY teile of their Religion; and a Quarrel ariſing there- 


pon, kill'd near threeſcore of them: Which was the 
i Blood ſhed in this Civil War; and from this time 
hings went very ſtrangely in France. Ir is not our pur- 


ir Re. de to enumerate all the Cities that were taken, neither 
d, de (peak of all the ſmall Skirmiſhes which are innume- 
ind th able, nor the Cruelties committed on both ſides, and 
or de e Barbarities of the Rabble ; it will be ſufficient for 
145 sto touch upon ſome of the main Points. In this firſt 


ar the King of Navarre died of a Wound, which he 
Freived in the Siege of Roan. Near Dreux a bloody 
atle was foughr, where Conde ar firſt had rhe Advan- 


* ge, but his Soldiers falling to plundering, he was beat 

re. ck again; and himſelf being made a Priſoner, and the 
on i aelchal St. Andrew being kill'd by a Shot, $000 Men 
5 e vain upon the Spot, and the Loſs near equal on 
Ain I ſides : The Duke of Guiſe kept the Field; but was 


erwards at the Siege of Orleans, rreacherouſly mur- 
aby one Poltrot, with a Piſtol-ſhor, who was ſup- 
led to have committed the Fact by Inſtigation of 


Cube g. Soon after a Peace was made. It is related, 

_ above 30000 Huguenots were flain in this War;on 
2 other fide, they took the Church- plate and Orna- 
Ye Ae which they turn d into Money, and ſo it came 
beruin oh diver was after this War more currant in France 
cel J ne, However Catharine had perſuaded her 
oule of" that both Parties were reduc d to that Condition, 


that 


The Confercara 
of Poifly. 


15622 


ommenc d. The firſt occaſion of it was given by De frf Ru- 


guenot War. 


1563. 


1568. 
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that ſhe could now handle them at pleaſure. Aſter gþ 
Peace was concluded, the Engliſh were preſently di. 
poſſeſs d of Havre de Grace, which the Huguencts hat | 
iven them as an Acknowledgment for their Aiiſtance, F'* : 
his Peace laſted no longer than till the Year x 516 ung, d 
when the Huzuerots were perſuaded, that at the inter. Merce, 
view betwixrt Catharine and the Duke of Alva, at By. Ire enc 
enne, a League was fer on foot for rooting out the He a 
reticks : And in ciicct, they were immediately aft = 
more ſeverely dealt wich, and, as it was reported, thei. ©. 
Prince of Conde and Celigiy were to be ſecur d. =. 
on this apprehenſion the Haguencts began the Second 
War, during which, the Conſtable Annas Momme 
recs, being mortaily wounded in an Engagemen, 
he told a Monk, who at his laſt Hour was very trouble: 
ſome to him; He ſhould let him be at quiet, ſince dum 
the Time of 80 Tears that he Had lived, he had lea 
how to employ one quarter of an Hour in dying. The Hy 
guencts go: great Req utation for Valour in this Engage 
ment, they being much Inſcriour to the other in Num- 
ber. About the ſame time the City of Rochelle declart 
for the Huguencts, which afterwards for 60 Years: of 5 
gether ſerv d them for a ſecure Retreat. Then de 1. 
cond Peace was concluded, not wich an Intention is 117 a 
keep ir, but that each Party mighc find a better Opp te F, 
tunity to take Advantage of one another; nor were tht is langt 


7 ur ſt 
harite 


ls wer 
maſſacr 
nce of C 


The third War. Conditions ever fulfilled, The War therefore was re WIthe 


newed in the ſame Year, during which the Prince 
Conde was kill'd by a Shot, in a Battel near Farnuc 


[ 20000 
harre and 


The Prince F After his Death, the Hugucnets declared Henry, Ri med R 


Conde being 


ſlain, the King 


of Navarre i- 


of Navarre, the Son of Antleny, who afterwards Wi 


an We 
King of France, their Head, tho in effect Coligny bu Jan Wes 


ent as 2 


declar'd Head the chief Management of Affairs. He in vain bebe y groſs 
e the Hogue d Peicliærs, in the Defence of which Place i did 11 


Dots. 


1570. 


young Duke of Gave the firſt Proofs of his Value... - | 
he was allo ſoundly beaten near Moncontour, wherel ofiry an 
loſt 9ooo Foor. He loſt nevertheleſs nothing of i beege 
former Reputation, for he quickly recollected his hl 2 loſt 72 
ken Troops, and got together a great Army, being t the Dut 
ſiſted by Queen Elizabeth with Money, and by "ce; Op 
Counts Palatine with Soldiers. He directed "WM: Reputa 
March towards Paris, whereupon a Peace was c the Hig, 
cluded to the great Advantage of the Huguenen, "le, Mos, 
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ain deſign of tliis Peace was, that the King percei- 
ing, chat the Huguenois could nor be {uppreſs'd by 
arce, hop'd he might win them by Policy, and there- 
pre endeavour d by fair Words and great Promiſes to 
akethem ſecure, The Admiral was careſs d at Court, 
4 conſulted withal about an Expedition to be un- 


' aftct eraken againſt the Spaniards in the Netherlands, A 
d, the WW:criage allo was concluded betwixt Henry, King of 

Up quarre, and Margaret, the King's Siſter, to which 
__ ſedding they invited the Chief of the Huguenots, with 
Atmo- 


emen, e Admiral Co/zgny, as he was going home from 
roulhe bur, was by ſome Villains, who were ſuborn'd by 
eng Duke of Guiſe, ſhot with two Bullets through the 
121 m. Then it was agreed, That in the Year 1571, on 


24th of Auguſt, early in the Morning, when the 


nge ls were ringing to Prayers, all the Huguenots ſhould 

n N aflacred, except the King of Nabarre and the young 

oY nce of Conde: The Execution of this Enterprize the 
eats 


ke of Guiſe had taken upon himſelf, The beginning 
the Maflacre was made with Coligny, who was il 


ntion M Wounds; then it fell promiſcuouſly upon the 
t Oppo , the Fury of che Mob not ceaſing till after ſeven 
w_y js laughter. A great many other Cities of France 


ow dthe Example of Paris, ſo that within few Days 
£ 30000 were miſerably maſſacred. The King of 


* ere and Prince of Conde, were forc d to abjure the 

, ü med Religion. This was the fo much celebrated 

vards * jan Wedding, which Gabriel Naude would fain re- The fart 
olagny 1! rss a State's Trick, but that is, in my Opinion, “ 


i groſs way of arguing, Nevertheleſs tlie Hugue- 


OE did quickly recolle& themſelves, after the firſt 
is ſtemation was over, renewing the War with great 
cd moliry and Revenge, During this War, the King's 
binge beſeged Rochelle near eight Months together, and 
_ 4 % loft 12000 Men before it, News was brought, 


the Duke of Anjou was elected King of Poland. 


and pl u Opportunity was taken to raiſe the Siege with 
* 1 Reputation, and to make a Peace the fourth time 
e W ue Higuencts 5 by vertue of Which, the Cities of 
gueno , Montnyb4n, and Niſmes, were given them fot 


their 


— 


ur ſtrong Cities, of Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and 
harite, being given them for their Security Þ But the 


Deſign to cut their Throats in Paris, And firſt of all Le Pariſian 
— Maſſacre, 
| 
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their Security. Bur ſoon after in the next Ye WM. N. 
the fifth War commenc'd ; at which time a tin. en 
Faction aroſe in France, which was call'd, That of th ing 1 
Politicians ; they pretended, without having any , rrigul 
ard to the Religious Differences, to ſeek the pubid be 4 
elfare, to have the Queen remov d from the Aueh v 
niſtration of the Government, and the Lali ans, andi e. 
Family of Guiſe to be baniſh'd the Kingdom of Fran Reli 
The Heads of this Faction were the Houle of Mu ich « 
morency, who intended, during theſe Troubles, to i. of t 
their own Game : Though they were afterwards yen ry II 
inſtrumental in helping Henry IV. to the Crown, D: 
ring theſe Troubles Charles IX. died, leaving no ku oe w. 
mare Ifue behind him. ö dent 
| the 
g. 21. After the Death of Charles IX. the Cron tte * 
to Henry III. who was at that time in Poland, duii d at it, 
whole abſence his Mother Catharine govern d the King 
dom, which was in a very confus d Eſtate. He left 
land privately, and taking his way by Vienna and 
nice, arrivd ſafely in France. Bur after he had u 
upon him the Adminiſtration of Affairs, he deceiſ 
every body in thoſe Hopes which were conceiv d afl 
before. For being addicted only to his Pleaſures at 
Idleneſs, he was led away by his Favourites, lea 
the Chief Adminiftration of the Kingdom to his 
ther. The Huguenots Power encreas'd remarkably 
ter the Duke of Alenſon, the King's Brother, fided u 
chem, and Conde and the Paltzgrave, Fohn Caſimir, e 
Army out of Germany into France; beſides that, 
King of Navarre found means to make his eld 
our of priſon. The fifth Peace was therefore d 
cluded with the Huguenots, whereby they obraind 
ry advantageous Conditions. About the ſame tim 
new Faction was ſer up, from the coalition of 48 
many ſmall ones; this was call'd, The Holy Union, 
League, which reduc'd France to the moſt mile 
Condition that eould be. The chief Promote! © 
was Henry Duke of Guiſe, who, perceiving, that 
great Authority which he had among the pes 
made him to be hated by the King, endeavor 
make a Party of his own, He made uſe eſpecial 
the Prieſts and Common people of Paris; among V 
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e Name of the Guiſes was in great Veneration, He 


ws encouraged ro undertake this Deſign, becauſe the 
of tein was deſpiſed by all, and the Women by their 
n rrigues rul d at Court. Beſides this, he pretended, 
ubliche deſcended from the Race of Charles the Great 
Am ich was excluded unjuſtly from the Crown by Hugh 
dene: The Pretence of this League was the Catho- 


Religion; and there was a Draught made of it, 
ich contain d chiefly three things, viz. The De- 
be of the Catholick, Religion: The Eſtabliſhment of 
ry III. in the Throne: And the maintainiug the Li- 
yy of the Kingdom, and the Aſſembly of the States. 
oſe who enter d into the League, promis d to be 
dient to ſuch Head or General as ſhould be choſen 
the Defence of it, all which was confirm'd by Oath. 


rown the firſt ſerring up of the League the King con- 

„ dura d at it, hoping thereby the ſooner to ſubdue the 

he KinWovenots ; nay, he himſelf fign'd it at the Diet ar 

e let declaring himſelf the Head of the League. Then 577. 

; and ch War broke our againſt the Huguenots, but ne Sixth war 
ad u King made Peace with them the ſame Year, not- 


ſtanding that they were in a very ill Condition, 
ter was any thing done worth mentioning in this 
The War being ended, the King returning to 
Pleaſures, confounded great Sums of Money, and 
efore laid new and heavy Impoſitions upon the 


ckably le, and his Favourites grew very Inſolent; which 
ſided eas d the Hatred againſt him, and at che ſame time 
mir, del Reſpect and Love of the People to the Duke of 
chat, . Ar the ſame time, the Duke of Alenſon, the 


s Brother, declaring himſelf Lord of the Nerher- 


fore , Philip, King of Spain, was provok d to re- gpain eaters 


ame tinte Year 1579. the Seventh War was begun a- 


Uni. Notwichſtanding this the King made a Peace 
t miſen chem the next enſuing Year, as being unwilling 
omotet d ſhould be quite rooted out, for fear the League 
prove too ſtrong for himſelf, The German 
the Poe were alſo much fear'd, and the Duke of Alen- 
Jeavour as very forward to have the Peace concluded, 
be might be at leiſure to employ his Forces in the 
00g WA nd, This Peace laſted five Years, during 
Q 2 which 


e himſelf of the French, and upheld the League. che Leagwe. 


the Huguenote, wherein alſo they ſucceeded ve- — 
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which time the Hatred againſt the King increas dd 
ly, becauſe of the heavy Taxes which were devout exclai 
by his Favourites. He further inlarged the conte 2 7” 
of the People by playing too much the Hypocrite, whine! 
affecting the feverity of a Monaſtick Life. M they b 
French Glory was alſo much eclipſed, when the D the D. 
of Alenſon behav'd himſelf fo ill in the Neher oblig'd 
and the French Fleet, which was ſent to the Aft ving th 
of Anthony the Baſtard, was totally ruin d near Tπefair 
Bur the League grew very ſtrong after the Death ourle 
the Duke of Alenfon, the King's younger Brother, Mich ch 
King having no hopes of any Iſſue of his Body: Mok 
it was that the Duke of Guiſe propos d ro himſelf axe fo: 
leſs than the Crown, tho for a Colour he ſer uy e Dub 
Cardinal of Bourbon, in order to exclude the Ki e go: | 
Navarre, And becauſe it was ſuſpected that the ,. 
favourd the King of Navarre, the Prieſts began om the 
thunder in the Pulpits, and ro make horrid Ex covince 
tions, that the Catholick Religion was loft ; the l olt of t 
of Guiſe enter d into a Confederacy with Philip, Mex urge 
was to furniſh great Sums of Money under prey”: dec 
of maintaining the Catholick Religion, and w t 
the Cardinal of Bourbon in obtaining the Crown ie of 
in effect, this Intention was to uphold the Dixi erher'd 


France, and ſo diſable it to aſſiſt the Netherland. age, 


the Leaguers began to break out into an open Mig was 
and having taken a great many Towns, obligd e Crow 
King, in purſuance of their Demands, to forbid d up t 
Exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in France, ring 1 
ſo began the Eighth War againſt the Huguenots, , Lic 
the King had been in earneſt bent to ruin them, e, an 
would have been in a very ill Condition: For our d, 
the King of Navarre beat the Duke de Feyeuſe e King 
Courtras, yet did he not proſecute his Victory. at the | 
about the lame time the Duke of Guiſe diſpers d N oblig d 
German and Swiſs Forces, which under the Comme, an 
of Fabian de Dona were marching to rhe Aſſiſtanq . ogether 
the Hugenots, This Army, being deſtitute of a A Ref 
Commander was miſerably maul'd, and the rel Force of 
home in a very ſuameful Condition, This Vida K was to 
quir d the Duke of Guiſe great Applauſe and Fal nk, brou 
among the People, and ſtill leſſen d the Value 08's which 
King's Perſon; ſo that the Prieſts now did not 4 ing, he 


1 
* 
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exclaim againſt the King in their Sermons, callin g him 


Sd dz. 


evourl t. | 
ontem a Pant. Thereupon the King having reſolv'd with 7 Oh 
ite, af himſe!f to punifh the Heads of the League in Paris, eile King 


they broke out into open Rebellion, and having ſent for“ * Paris 


en the Duke of Guiſe as their Protector, the King was 1588 
berlaMoblig'd to leave Paris by Night : Bur the King percei- CY 
Uunltmving that more Cities ſided daily withthe League, and 
r Tercen eſpairing to overcome them by Force, took another 


ourſe to obtain his Ends, and made an Agreement 
rith the Duke of Gui, with great Advantages on the 
Juke's and the Leaguers ſide: He pretended alſo to 
wwe forgotten all paſt Injuries, on purpoſe to inveigle 
he Duke of Guiſe. And under thoſe ſpecious Pretences 


Deathq 
ther, [tt 
Y: The 
umſelf 


et up f 
e Kay te got him to appear at the Aſſembly of the Eſtates ar 
che K . In the mean time the Duke of Savoy had taken 


om the French the Marquiſate of Saluzze, the only 
rovince left them in Tzaly : But the Eſtates, wha were 


began WM 
Exclant 


the U ot of them Creatures of the Duke of Guiſe, being 

blip, e urgent in their Demands, to have the King of Na- 

er pred: declared incapable of the Crown, and the Duke 

d ro 6e to be made Conſtable, the King caus'd the Le Puts and 
own eke of Gui/e and his Brother, the Cardinal, ro be Si I 
Divide uccherd. This put the members of the League into r ; 
nds, age, and with the Adifſtance of the Prieſts, the % 0:der 
open Mg was in Paris publickly declar'd ro have forfoired ® __ 
obligd e Crown. Moſt of the great Cities of France being 

forbid ir d up by the Example of the Pariſians did the ſame, 


Caring the Duke de Maine, Brother to the Duke of 


ance, 
1772 1 5117 
ale, Lieutenant-General of the State and Crown of 


nots, al 
hem, e, and Supream Head of the League; who en- 

: For our d, but in vain, to ſurprize the King in Tours, 

rojeuſe e King being then overpowerd by the I cage ; 

tory. d at the ſame time, excommunicated by the Pope, 

ilpersd I oblig d to make an Agreement with the King of 
Comme, and to make uſe of the Huguenots, and having The King 
Aſſiſtanc nogether 4 great Army, he march d towards Paris, _ = .N 
e of a Mu 2 Reſolution to reduce that City to Obedience nors again 
the relt MW Force of Arms: Bur the day before the general At- „ He 
Victor vas to be made, one Fames Clement, a Dominican 

and Tae, brought a Letter out of the City directed to cho 

Value o Which whilſt he deliver'd, pretending to Whiſper 


| nor ſtic King, he thruſt a Knife into his Bowels, of which 
oC Q 3 Wound 
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Wound he died the day following: The Taft of the 
Aug. 2. 1589 Houle of Valois, F. * 


all the 
Troops, 
ould | 
im, tha 
arch d 
he Du 
ear Die 
7M1NOus 
ould no 
But Henn 
Iſo, for 
) arty i 
lo bega 
rance, 11 
ingdom 
zut the I 
Deſigns, 


Henry IV, $. 22. Henry IV. whom we have hitherto call'd Th 
King of Navarre, and, who was the firſt of the Houſe 
of Bourbon, did at the beginning of his Reign, mee 
with no leſs Difficulties than he had met with before, 
For tho he was Lawful Heir to the Crown, pet te 
Proteſtant Religion, which he profeſs d, was no ſmal 
Obſtacle, for as long as he was addicted to that, the 
League, the Pope, and Spain, would queſtionleſs op. 
poſe him with all their might: On the other hand, i 
he chang'd his Religion he was in danger of lofing the 
Aſſiſtance of the Huguenots, who had been ſteady u 
him: And fo found himſelf betwixt two Stools, And 

Hiz Difficul- beſides it would have been very unbecoming, to hare 


. publickly accommodared his Religion to his Ine. ng hin 
Re/izien, Teſt, Notwithſtanding this, immediately after te Spain, 
Death of Henry III. all the Great Men of the Amy ictory © 
aſſembled together, promiſed him Obedience after -BM\.mber 
veral Conteſts, upon Condition, that within is... redue 
Months he would ſuffer himſelf to be inſtructed in R levd b 
Carholick Religion. Bur becauſe Henry would not v8M}:;1.195. 
bound to any certain time, bur only gave them ſom on, the 
Hopes in general Terms, it was agreed, That the M te Cro 


guenots ſhould enjoy the free Exerciſe of their Rel 
gion, bur that the Catholick Religion ſhould ber 
eſtabliſh'd in all Cities, and the Revenues reſtor di 


his Aim 
ommunic 


continu! 
rhe Clergy. Bur, the Members of rhe League, becaul:1 nor fu 
the Duke of Maine at that time durſt not rake up alſo 
him the Title of King, proclaim'd the Cardinal Hering hi. 
Bourbon, an ancient decrepit Man, Uncle to King Hafde Que. 
ry, and who was then in Cuſtod y, their King, deck Heouragec 
ring the Duke de Maine Lieutenant-General of til ſeſcap'd 
Crown. The Leaguers made the ſtrongeſt Party, ace of 
ving on their fide the Common People, moſt of t arty migh 
great Cities, all the Parliaments except that of N evour to 
and Bourdeauæx, almoſt all the Clergy, Spain, the Pos Uncle. 
and the reſt of the Catholick States, except V1" fege of R- 
Horence. But the Heads were not very unanumo he French 
and the Duke de Maine had not Authority enough | ting up ( 
keep them in Unity. On the King's fide were ® oo Le in J 


all the Nobiliry, rhe whole Court of the deceas d Run 
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all the Proteſtant Princes and States, the old Huguenot 
Troops, who had done great Service to Henry, and 
ould ſtill have done more, if they had nor miſtruſted | 
im, thar he would Change his Religion, Each Parry 
arch'd an Opportunity of ſurprizing one another. 
be Duke of Maine endeavouring to ſurprize the King 


| 
ear Diep, was bravely repuls d, which ſeemed to be | 
efore, BT. minous to the League. On the other hand, the King 
yet the N Tould not maſter Paris, tho he had taken the Suburbs. 
) (mal Nur Henry was not only peſter d by the League, but 
ar, the o, for want of Money, was obligd to keep up his 
els op- ty with fair Words and Promiſes. The Spanzards 
nd, lo began to intermeddle publickly in the Affairs of | 
ing the Fance, in hopes in this Juncture either to Conquer the | 
ady u ingdom, or to Divide it, or at leaſt to Weaken it. 
5. Mer the Duke de Maine did under-hand oppoſe theſe 
0 hae eggs, being unwilling, chat in caſe he could not be 
18 Inte ing himſelf, France ſhould fall under the Subjection 
ter ti: Spain, In the Year 1590, Henry obtained a glorious 


> Army 


For i&ory over the Duke de Maine, who had double the 
ifter ie 


umber, near Ivry. Then he blocked up Pars, which 


hin As reduc d to the greateſt Extremiry by Famine, but 
d inte eva by the Duke of Parma, Governour of the Ne- 
dot and,. In the Year 1 591. there aroſe a third Fa- 
m ſom on, the young Cardinal Bourbon making Pretenſions 
the R the Crown, but was very fortugarely diſappointed | 
ir Rei his Aim by the King. Then Pope Gregory XIV. ex- = 3 —_ 


d ber mmunicated Henry, exhorting all his Subjects ro Henry. 


ſtor d M continue their Obedience, which Difficulty Henry 
becuſ not ſurmount without great Troubles. The Spa- 
- 10 ards alſo declared themſelves more openly, Philip 
d1nal e 


ering his Daughter, Iſabella Clara Eugenia, to be 
ade Queen of France ; which Propoſal was mightily 
eouraged by the young Duke of Guiſe, he being then 
Iteſcap'd our of Cuſtody, as 'rwas ſuppoſed, by con- 
ance of the King, who preſum'd, that thereby thay 
arty might be divided, ſince he would certainly en- 


ng Hey 
2 deck 
| of til 


rey, Ma 
t of th 


f g avour to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Duke de Maine, 
he * Is Uncle. After the Duke of Parma had rais d tho 
enuce ege of Roan, the Spaniards urg'd more and more, that Ppo/as 4- 
nimou baust ſetting 


e French would come to a Reſolution concerning the up due 
ung up of another King. And in rhe Aſſembly of rhe «ig, 
Mes in Paris, which was held for that purpoſe, it 


Qa4 Wag 


ought 
C almo 


d King 
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1593. was propoſed, that Iſabella, the Daughter of Philip hy; 
ing born of a French Mother, ſhould be declar d Que 
of France, and that ſhe ſhould have for her Husband 
Erneſt, Arch-Duke of Auſtria, But the French refuſing 
to accept of a Foreigner for their King, Charles, Duk 
of Gu;ſc, was propoſed as a Husband to Iſabella, Thi 
Propoſition rel:ſh'd vety ill with the Duke of Ma 
who thought himſelf ſo well deſerving, that no bayy 
oughr to be preferr'd before him; wherefore, if þ 
could not have the Crown, he was reſolv d the other 
ſhould nor have it, and accordingly employ d all hs 
Cunning, ſo that there was nothing determined in the 
”- king Aſſembly, concerning this Propoſition. The King hoy. 
eh ever, plainly perceiv d, Thar if he did not Change hy 
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* Hangeror 
en, Religion, his Affairs muſt needs grow worle, elpeci — af 
ally, ſince thoſe Catholicks who hitherto had been evert b. 


his Parry did threaten to leave him, if he did not pe 

form his Promiſe. He called therefore the Biſhops 

1593. gether, who inſtructed him in the Catholick Fat, 

| and having received Abſolution, he went to St. Dem: 
Chappel ro Maſs. And that the People might taſte ti 

ſweerneſs of Peace, and deſire it, he made a Truced 

three Months, which proved very (ſucceſsful, eſpecially 

ſince the fundamental Pretence, Namely, Henry's bein 

Severa! Cities 14 Heretick, was now removed. Vitry and the City 
|» % fenix were the firſt, that ſurrendered to the Kingi 
2 2 the ſame Yeat, upon very advantageous Condition 
Aix, Lyons, Orleans, Bourges, and other Cities ſoon td 

lowed their Example. And to encourage the reſt tod 

the ſame, the King cauſed himſelf ro be Crowred at 

Anointed in Chartres, Meims being as yet in the Hand 
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of the League. Not long after Paris was alſo ſure don of hi 
dred by the Governour Briſſac; and here the King MNisforcu. 
received with ſuch joyful Acclamations of rhe feoi the 
as if they had never been his Enemies, the Spaniſh uFctaken v 
riſon being turrꝭd out with lgnominy, and the hi uke of 
df the Common People. Then all the reſt of the Cure in 
and Governours ſurrendred themſelves tothe King bereby : 
very advantageous Conditions, which the King g enot. 
willing to grant them, that he might once be put ty that f 
quiet Poſſeiſion of the Crown, and drive the Span" ile of wi 
our*of E ance. The young Duke of Guiſe ſubmi''Wrciſe of x 
Fitne being made Governour of Provence. Then" viz: Nr. 
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Jenounced War againſt Spain, not only to revenge him- 

ef for what Troubles they had created to him before, 

ut alſo to pleaſe the Huguenots, and to root out of the 

people their Affection for the Spaniards, Theſe were 

he Fruits Philip reapt for ſo many Millions, which he 

ad beſtowed in ſupporting the League. In the begin- 1595. 

ing of rhe ſame Year, a Knife was by a certain deſpe- The King a: 

are Ruffian, called ohn Caſtel, thruſt into the King's — Far 

Mouth, whereby he loſt one of his Teeth. It was the à Ruffian. 

King's good Fortune that he juſt bowed himſelf, this 

Villains Aim having been at his Throat: And becauſe Ne Jeſuits 

was found out, that the Jeſuirs had been tampering $924 

vith him, whoſe Principles withal were thought very 

Þangerous, they were baniſh'd out of France, but ſome 

Nears after reſtored again. Afrerwards the Duke of 

Nevers being ſent to Rome to obtain Abſolution for King 

enry, the ſame was granted by the Pope, who had 

en very averſe hithertoto Henry ; but perceiving that 

e would maintain his Crown in ſpight of him, was 

How for ingratiaring himſelf with the King. Then the 

Dukes of Maine, and Eſpernon, and Marſeilles, were 

eceived again into the King's Favour, But the War 

painſt Spain did nor ſucceed to his wiſh. For tho 

he King got ſome advantages over them in the Franche 

mpte, and beat the Spaniards out of Han in Picar- 

Y; yet on the other fide, theſe rook Dourlans and 

amoray, the latter of which had been hitherto in the 

olleiion of Balaguy under French Protection; and in 

he Year 1596, Which was the very next, they took 

alaisand Ardres, And tho' the King took from the 

Ppaniards Fere, yet was that a very flender Compenſa- 

lon of his Lofſes. Bur there happened another great 

Mistorrune ; for the Spaniards in the Year after that 

00k the City of Amiens by ſurprize, which was nor 

aken without great pains. In the Year 1598, the 

uke of Mercæur, who hitherto had ſtood our reſo- 

wely in Bretany, did at laſt ſubmit himſelf, hoping 

hereby to obtain the {aid Dukedom. And to ſer the Le of 
guenots at reſt, the King publiſhed for their Secu 

y that famous Edict of Nants, as it is called, by vir- 

Wan of which they have hitherto enjoyed the free Ex- 
{ubmut riſe of Religion. Arlaſt a peace was concluded be- 
henHen mt Henry and the Spaniards at Vervins, ſtipulating 

de: dune | N that 


The Feace of 
Vervins. 
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har ſuch places as were taken ſince the Year 133 | 

ſhould oy reſtored on both ſides. A Peace being C 2 
concluded, Henry reſolved to be even with the om 

of Savoy, who under his Predeceſſors Reign had take * on 

Saluzze, and during the Inteſtine Wars had rail An 

great Troubles in Dauphinee and Provence, 1n hopes 1 n 

inarch away a piece of the diſmembred Kingdom, uy 

and though the Duke came in Perſon into Pa ij De 

and promiſed to the King ro give him ſome wy ig 

Places in exchange of the former, yer was he not i e duc 

earneſt, in hopes to be upheld by Spain, or that tie ght n 

Marſhal de Biron, with whom he kept private Ini Flved 

gence, ſhould renew the Civil Commotions. Bur th 28 
tle tales ſv King fell upon him, and took from the Duke all un 0 
ie Duke f he was poſſeſs d of on this ſide the Alpes. At laſt, . 0 
2, Mediation of the Pope, an Agreement was made, tha d prod 
fe entbs fide the Duke ſhould give to France, in exchange for ne 
*þe Alpes. luzze, La Breſſe, Bugcy, Valromay and Gex. The Itdia * 
1009. Princes were very ill ſatisfied with this Peace, ue b. 
there being no Door left for France to enter Italy, la 33 
was left to the Diſcrerion of rhe Spaniard, But Huf, Ip 

being tired with ſo long and redious a War, was reld a 
ved at laſt toenjoy the {weer Fruits of Peace after ſo m bee; M 

Pee Conſpiracy ny years Troubles. Bur ſoon after, a dangerous Con, 1 
* ee racy was diſcovered, contrived by the Marſhal de B. r 
denen. ho intended with the Aſſiſtance of the Spaniards tod 3 
poſe the King, and diſmember the Kingdom, by J nife in h 
ting up a great many petty Principalities; having agree eg * 
with the reſt, to have for his ſhare the 1 ettion 8 
Burgund. And refuſing to accept of the Kings * mmir th 
cy, Which he was willing to grant him in ee | at 
of his great Deſerts, he was condemned, and his 41. * 17 
1602. off, The King being now ar Peace, employed a c n fa proflig 
Thoughts how France might recover ir ſelf after le 
tedious Wars, and that good Conſtitutions . N "WW" above f 
ſtabliſned, bureſpecially that his Revenues might 775 them cc 
He introduce; creaſed; He eftalliſhed for this purpoſe all r * Itimely 
-/onfadu- nufacturies, and eſpecially that of Silk, _ to the 
_ wards drew grear Richer into that Kingdom; 10 s Son, of 
in the midſt of Peace he was continually trouble hes t a f 
his Queen, who was inrag'd at his nene Ind more 
Spaniards were always plotting both again 


_ deſig 
ſer ard Crown, On the other hard, Heng N 1 
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u keeping it within the Bounds of Spain, and the He- , 259, ts 
Fat Food Countries in Germany, And tis ſaid, that for 2 7 
ua r purpoſe he concerted Meaſures with the Northern Auſtria. | 
r owns, with Holland, with the Proteſtant Princes of 
voy many, with the Elector of Bavaria, the Duke of 
8 u, the Swiſs, and even the Pope himſelf. To pur 
4 is Deſign in execution, he took the opportunity of 


e Differences which were then on foot concerning 


— e ducceſſion to the Country of Fuliers, which, that ir 
* gt not be devour d by the Houſe of Auſtria, he was 
— lolved ro prevent with all his might. This is certain, 
rom his Preparations were greater than ſeem'd ro be re- 
bh uiſte only far the buſineſs of Fuliers; for he had got 
1 20000 Men of his own and auxiliary Troops together, 
A * d prodigious Sums of Money. The Houle of Au- 


ia on the other hand did not make the leaſt Prepara- 


Laie ons, juſt as if it had fore-known the fatal Blow, 


1 A hich happened ſoon after. The Army was march- 
4 1 "8's towards the Netherlands, and the King ready to fol- 
: 190 bw in a few days, having cauſed the Queen to be 


rowned, and conſtituted her Regent during his Ab- 
nce ; When the King going along the Street in Pa- 
in his Coach, which was fain to ſtop by reaſon of 


r ſo m. 
Conf. 
le Bim 
ds tod 


he nite in his Belly, ſo that without uttering one Word May 14. 
* died immediately. There are ſome, who make no 1610. 
s Met Peſtion of it, bur that this Villain was ſuborn'd to 

Jer rmit this Fact, and that it was not done without 

Jead I knowledge of the Spaniards, and the Queen her 

4 all bi A And fo fell this Great Hero by the Hands 
_ profligare Wretch, after he had ſurmounted great 


vifficulries in aſcending the Throne, and had got clear 


E 8 

wy oe fifty ſeveral Conſpiracies; which being, mot 
sf f as contrived by the Prieſts againſt his Life, were 
0 af ome y diſcovered. His Death proved very pernici- 
Buccre. x the Kingdom, for thar, during the Minority of 
led wit pon, the Power and intereſt of the Great Men, 
nd to a great height, and the Huguenots grew ſtiffer 
i ae Nel. 

1 a deb 
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v oppoſe the growing Power of the Houſe of Auſtria, His defien th 


e great Croud of People, was by a deſperate Ruffian, He is Aff 
| hole name was Francis Ravi Lac, ſtabb d wirh a nated by Ra- 
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Lewis XIII. 


1617. 


1619. 


Rchelieu 


come in D.. 


Mae C Nef 
Minſier of 


©- 7te. 
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6. 23. His Son, Lewis XIII. ſucceeded him, beiy 


ſcarce nine Years of Age, and under the Tuition of 
Mother Mary de Medicis, who endeavoured to preſem 
Peace abroad by Alliance, and at home by Clemeng 
and Liberaliry towards the great Men of the Kingdom 
who nevertheleſs ſeveral times raiſed Diſturbancy 
whereby they made their own advantage, the Queen. 
gent being not Powerful enough to keep them in Obe 
dience by force. As ſoon as the King had taken upy 
himſelf the Management of Affairs, he cauſed Concyj 
Marſhal d' Ancre, who was born a Florentine, u 
kill'd, he having been in great Power during the Queer 
Regency, and by his Pride, Riches, and Power, dram 
upon himſelf the hatred of the Subjects; ſo that bj l 
Death the King hoped ro appeaſe the diſſatisfied Mu, 
ritude. The Queen-Mother was ſent away from Cour 
to Blois, from whence ſhe was carried off and ſex 
Liberty by the Duke de Eſpernon. But theſe Commy, 
tions were ar laſt appeaſed by beſtowing liberal bu 
{ents among the Great Men. About the fame time Riche 
lieu, afterwards made a Cardinal, began to be in grex 
Eſteem at Court, who adviſed the King to eſtabliſh hi 
Authority, by extirpating the inteſtine Evils of Fam 
He laid this down as a fundamental Principle, Thi 
he ſhould rake from the Huguenots the Power of do 
ing him any miſchief, confidering that ſuch as were 
diſſatisfied at any time, or that were of a turbulent Si 
rit, took always refuge, and were atſiſted by them. 
The firſt beginning was made in the King's Parrimoni 
Province of Bearn, where he cauſed rhe Catholick Re. 
ligion to be re-eſtabliſhed. The Huguenots being grelt 
ly diffarisfied thereat, begants break out into Violenct 
whence the King took an opportunity to recover lee 
ral Places from them, bur ſuſtained a conſiderable Lob 
in the Siege of Montauban, till at laſt Peace was made 
with the Huguenots, under Condition that they ſhoult 
demoliſh all their new Fortifications, except thoſe d 
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Montauban and Rochelle, In the Year 1625, Cardin Want a! 
Richelieu was made Chief Miniſter of France, avout part wit! 
which time alſo che ſecond War with the Haguenau 
was ended: but this Peace did not laſt long, becaule Mards « 
the Citizens of Rochelle would not bear, that the For- lug into 


refs called Fore Lewis, ſhould be built juſt under er 


Naſt 
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Noſes. Thereupon Rjchelieu having taken a Reſolu- 


ton at once to pur an end to this War by the taking 
n of or Rochelle, beſfieg'd it ſo cloſe both by Sea and Land, 
rele: 1.27 the Exgliſh who had had very ill Succeſs in the 
2menc ige of Rice, where they Landed, could bring no 
ngdom WS uccours into the place. The Obſtinacy of the beſieg- Rochelle 12. 
dances, ed was at laſt over come by Famine, there being not a- K. 
cn-Re- Woe 5000 left out of 18000 Citizens, forthey had lived 
in Obe vichout Bread for thirteen Weeks. With this ſtroke 
n une Strength of the Huguenots was broken, Mentauban 
oncim 


upon the Perſuaſion of the Cardinal having demoliſh- 


„ toe its Works. At laſt the cunning Duke of Renn alſo 
Queens ade his Peace, after he had been ſufficiently trouble- 

dtm me to the King in Languedoc, upon Condition, that 
it by tis AW: he Cities of Ni/mes and Montpellier ſhould demoliſh 
d * their Fortifications, but enjoy the free Exerciſe of their 
n Cour 


Religion. And thus the Ulcer, which had ſettled ir 


qa fen el in the very Entrails of France, was happily healed 

me up. It is related by ſome, that theſe Civil Wars de- The Efads of 
ral Its xoured above a Million of People; that 150 Millions 3“ 

e Rec vere employed in paying of the Soldiers; that 9 Ci- 


in gen 
bliſh by 
Fand. 


ties, 490 Villages, 20000 Churches, 2000 Monaſte- 
ries, 19000 Houſes, were burnt or laid level with 
he Ground. Then France applied all their care to- Ax in 


e, Tu Wards Foreign Affairs. The King aiſiſted the Duke of Itah. 
r of a evers, in obtaining the Dukedom of Mantua, which 
1 * elonged to him by Right of Succeſſion, but whom the 

ent Spi 


Ppantards endeavoured to exclude from the ſame, as 628. 
being a French-Man, In this War the Siege of Caſal is 
moſt famous, in the defence of which place, the French 


y them. 


rimonil 


lick ke eare incredible Proofs of their Bravery. At laſt the a 
ng 80 Buſineſs was, through the wiſe Management of the Po- Ee frf Oc 
[ . puſh Nuncio, Mazarini, (who then laid the firſt Foun- my — 
* 7 Cation of his Future Greatneſs in France) compoled, and nf. 


be Duke of Nevres afterwards by the Treaty made ar 


1 hieraſco, eſtabliſh'd in the Dukedoms of Mantua and 2 2 
51 * Mintferrat, At the ſame time the King bought Pignerol hands ꝙ ths 
Ba F of the Duke of Savo „that ſo the French might not French. 


oy want a Door into Italy. France had alſo before taken 
, part with the Griſons againſt the Inhabitants of the 


Tug 101" eine, who had l | 

mA 4 ; ad revolted, being aſſiſted by the Spa- 
_ k hed; whereby he prevented this Country from al. 
| — suo the Hands of the Spaniards, and fo Matters 


were 
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were reſtored to their former State. In the Year: u 
France made an Alliance with Sweden, allowing to * 7 
King a yearly Penſion, to aſſiſt him in oppoling Mappe. 
Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria. But when on 
Guſtavus Adolphus began to be formidable on the Rin ey. 

he took the Elector of Treves into his Protection, fu. ore St 
ting a Garriſon into Hermanſtein, (which neverthel MF aces 


in the Year 1636, was forced to a ſurrendet b Famire) 
The Queen In the mean time the Queen-Mother and the King 
Mather raiſes Brother, the Duke of Orleans, envying the Gres 


ols, 


AY 


ewis 
age, 


— of Richelieu had raiſed ſome Tumults. With then ere. 
ſo ſided Montmorency, who paid for it with his Had ore T. 
and put an inglorious end to his Noble Family, which ad in 
boaſted to have been the firſt Noble Family that em. Whew i 
brac'd the Chriſtian Religion in France; And tho this WW <41, : 
buſineſs was afterwards Compoſed, the Queen- Mo e Cou 
ther being received into Favour again, yet was ſhe Hen; bu 
diflatisfied, becauſe ſhe could not Act according to her cherwi. 
own will, that ſhe retired into Flanders, and ed the 

1 thence into England, where ſhe made ſome ſtay, A the * 

gong _ at laſt died in a very low Condition in Cologne, Inte eege the 
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that Ouke, Year 1633. the King took from the Duke of Lana 
his Country, becauſe he had declared himſelf for the 
Emperor. And when afterwards, vzz. after rhe haut 

- , - fought near Nordlingen, the Swediſh Affairs were int 
1634. very low Condition, and the Houſe of Auſtria begu 
© hold up its Head again, France broke out into open 

War with Spain, ro balance the growing Power df 

the Houſe of Auſtria, France took for a pretence that 

the Spaniards had ſurprized the Ciry of Treves, and 

taken the Elecłbr of Treves Priſoner, who was under 

French Protection. And then the War began in Ita), 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Rouſſilion, which wa 
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carried on with various Fortune; yet ſo, that de im, noty 
French got the better of it ar laſt. To touch upon” of the 
ſome of the moſt remarkable Actions. The firſt Aua midable 


which the French made in the Netherlands did not ſue ter. 


ceed very well, they being forced to raiſe the Sieg 
of Lovain with great Loſs. In the Year 1636, "ay 
lomini maxched into Picardy, and Galias into Burgund 


\ 24. L 
© came to 


but did nothing of Moment. On the other hand, oy id 4 
French raiſed the Siege of Leucate in Ruuſſlion, and ii gan f 
, 


brave Duke Barnbard of Saxen- Meimar, carrying be 
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e War with French Money, took the ſtrong Fortreſs 
en,. And after the Death of this Duke, which 
,appened not long after, the King of France got poſ- 
eon of that Fortreſs and gain'd his Army with Mo- 
ey. Yer the French miſcarried in the ſame Year be- 
"re St, Omar and Fontarabia, before the laſt of which 
laces the Prince of Conde ſuſtained a conſiderable 
of. In the ſame Year, on the 5th of September, 
mis XIV. was, almoſt by a Miracle born of a Mar- 
Hage, which had, proved unfruitful for 20 Years be- 
ore, In the Year 1639, the French were beaten be- 
ore Thionville, In the Year 1640, they took Arras, 
nd in the ſame Year Catalonia, revolting from Spain, 
ure w it ſelf under the French Protection. In the Year 
641, a great Misforturie hung over Richelieu's Head, 

e Count de Soi ſſons having rais d a dangerous Rebelli- 
n; but, he being kill'd in an Engagement, wherein 
therwiſe his Party had the better, his death eſtabli- 
hed the Cardinal's Authority, and the Quiet of France. 

n the Year 1642, Perpignan was taken, at which 
iege the King and Richelieu were both preſent. Mon- 
jeur C3nqmats did about that time firſt infinuate 
mſelf into the King's Favour, hoping thereby to un- 
lermine Richelieu. And the better to balance the 
ardinal, he made ſome under-hand Intrigues with 
pain. But the Cardinal having diſcovered the Buſineſs, 
auled his Head to be cut off; as alſo de Thou the young- 

ts, becauſe he had been privy to the Buſineſs; tho 

e had adviſed againſt ir, but had not diſcever d it. 
tom the Duke of Bouillon, who had been alſo of che 
abal, he took for a Puniſhment, his ſtrong Hold, Se- 
jan, In the ſame Year Richelieu died, to his great | 
pod Fortune, the King being grown quite weary of 
um, notwithſtanding he had laid the firſt Foundati- | 
n of the Greatneſs of France, which is now fo wr 15 | 


—— — 


— 


˖ Ara midable to Europe. The King alſo died not long 1643. } 
not luce. 1 
he Sieg | 
6, Picd \. 24. Lewis XIV. was but Give Years of Age when Lewis A 

ungunch came to the Crown: his Mother, tis true, bore the | 

and, me of Regent of France; but in effect, the Cardi- 

and 7 Julius Mazarini had the chief Management of the 

rying ® ngdom, which was then in a very flouriſhing Con- 


dition; 
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Mazarin\'s 
5. 


1644. 


The Inteſtine 


Commotions, 


the firſt five Years every thing was pretty quiet a 


An Introduction to the 
dition; but every body was for enriching himſelf ou 
of che King's Purſe during his Minority; and Maze: 
rini was very liberal, thereby endeavouring to make 
them in love with his Government. But the Treafur 
being exhauſted, there was a Neceſſity of laying ney 
Taxes upon the People, which cauſed a gwat Diff. 
tisfaction againſt the Government. Nevertheleſs, fo 


home, and War carried on abroad. Ar the very fir 
beginning of this new Government, the Duke of 4u 
guein obtained a ſignal Victory againſt the Span 
near Rocroy ; after which he took Thionville ; and Gu 


rds cal 
the P. 
| great A 


Non, the King's Uncle, took Gravelin. Anguein te. i iſtrati 
venged the Loſs which the French had ſuſtained the de in F 
Yeat before neat Dutlingen, by beating the Bavaria ene B. 
Forces near Friburgh in Briſgaw, and taking Phil Dn the 
burg. In the Year 1646. he 258 the Bavarian Troops npos d 
near Nordlingen, and afterwards took Dunkirk, But ne mut 
in the Year next following, he in vain beſieged the WM" !"s 
City of Lerida, In the Year 1648. a Peace was con- y a Ie 
cluded at Munſter in Weſtphalia betwixt the Emperot cy 
and France, by vertue of which the latter got the tuo er, 7 
Fortreſſes of Briſac and Philipsburg, the Country of BP" n © 
Puntgau, and part of the Uppex Alſaria., But as Front i= fain 
by rhis Peace was freed from one Enemy, fo on d che! 
other hand the inteſtine Commorions put a ſtop to ij . 
great Progreſſes. The chief Reaſon of tlieſe Trouble | 33 
was, that ſome envying Mazarini as being a Foreign- ad aſi 
er, they would by all means have him removed fron WW the H 
the Helm; and this they ſought with the greater Is 3 | 
portunity, becatiſe they ſtood in no awe of the King Wi." f. 
who was bur a Child; nor of his Mother, ſhe being E 
an outlahdiſh Woman. Some of the great Men ae — 
were for fiſhing in troubled Waters: but above al 0 a ; erlta 
reſt, the Prince of Conde would fain have been Malt,” 3 
and have made the Cardinal dance after his Pipe. The F rp. 
Cardinal was for bringing him over to his Part) . old o 
a Marriage; but the Prince of Conde perceixing chat 0 and! 
the Cardinal was for maintaining his old Poſt, and een 
would not depend on him, rejected the Offer, 4 1 
unbecom ing the Grardure of his Houſe. I tiere wet * beir 
alſo ſome Women of a reſtleſs Spirit concern | aha 

1 


theſe Intrigues, among whom was Madam d- a” 
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. Siſter of the Prince of Conde, Madam Chevreyſe, 
,mbazon, and others, The firſt beginning was by 1648. 
aderous Papers and Libels, which were daily diſ- 
d in Pars, There was alſo a certain Faction ſer Te Sli r. 
who called themſelves The S$/ingers, becauſe they 

nly undertook to knock down the Cardinal, as Da- 

| truck down the Giant Goliah, by the help of his 

g. The Heads of this Faction were the Duke of 


y firk wfort, and Guadi the Archbiſhop of Paris, after- 
F Au rds call'd the Cardinal de Rt. With this Party fi- 


* {che Parliament of Paris, which did pretend to have 
dear Authority in oppoſition to the Cardinal's Ad- 
in K. tration at that time. The firſt Inſurrection was 
ede ee in Paris, occaſion d by the raking into Cuſtody 


ne Brauſſel, a Member of the Parliament; here- 


varia | ; 

mm » the King lefr the City, Yer the Buſineſs was 

Tro | pos d for that time, ſome Conceſſions being made | 
„ But he murinous Party. Bur the Faction of the Singers ” King for- 
ed the ewing their former Diſturbances, the Sing left rhe Parks * — 
38 Cob 14 lecond time. The Parliament having then : | 
mperot pickly condemn'd the Cardinal, grew every day 

he rwo "ger Turenne, who then commanded the French 

try of in Germany, having declard for that fide ; but | 
Fi = tain to leave the Army, which was kept in Du- 

on che AP) the help of a good Sum of Money. And tho 

yp wier were afrerwards reconcil'd a ſecond time at 

Croubles M bermarns, yet the Deſign againſt Mazarini was 

Forcigt- laid afide ; the Prince of C:znde, who had brought 


| . 

| 

| 
ed from the Mlingers to his Party, nor ceaſing ro ſtir them | 
ater Im- wainſt him. But foraſmuch as they had a diffe- | 
ie King Aim, for the Singers were for totally pulling down 
ie being e Cardinal, but the Prince of Conde would only 
Men ade bumbled him, the Cardinal cunningly rais'd a 1 
ve all ce nderſtanding betwixt them, by ſetting the Prince | 
1 Maſtet, mae againſt the S/ingers, Whereupon the Slingers | 
ipe, The *reconcil'd with the Cardinal. The Cardinal ta- The Impriſen- | 
Parry by bold of this Opportunity, cauſed the Prince of _— | | 
ving twat \ and his Brother, the Prince of Conti, and their 
Poſt, and er-in law, the Duke of Longueville, to be taken | 
Offer, 8 uſtody, This was adding Fuel to the Fire, eve- | 
tiers Wet c being diſſatisfied at the Impriſonment of the 4 
\cernd ls The City of Bourdeaux openly rebell'd. The | 
1s Long" "15%, upon this Occaſion, took from the French, 

vill Piembino 


242 An Introduction to the 
Piombino and Porto Longone in Italy. The Arch. due 


Leopold ſtruck Terror into the City of Paris it ſelf g pſtody 


the ſide of the Netherlands, And tho the Cardinal hey" foll 
Turenne near Rethel, he being gone over to the h the $] 
ards, yet the Hatred againſt him encreas d daily, i") anc 


the Faction of the Singers, the Parliament, au he 
Duke of Orleans were abſolutely for having the M 
ces ler at liberty. The Cardinal therefore perceiii Allan. 
that nothing was to be done by open Violence, ref Engl, 
ved to avoid the Storm, by ſetting the Princes at l * 
berry : And he himſelf retir d to Bruel, the Count 0 75 
1851. dhe then Elector of Cullen. Then he was by a Dem ©) : 
Tie Car4inat Of the Parliament for ever baniſh'd the Kingdom of h 1 
baniſh's France. Mazarini being thus remov d, the Price $ red 
Francs Conde began ro diſturb the publick Quiet with me ty 
freedom: Having engag'd himſelf with the S - 
and being gone to Bourdeaux, he began to make op 70g 
War againſt the Government. And the Spaniadt ys 
king hold of this Opportunity, recover d Bari 2 1 
and with it all Catalonia, Then rhe Queen red 3 
Tie 2cen re- the Cardinal, who having ſtrengrhen'd the Kings h me 4 
ral my by ſuch Troops as he had got together, foi = 5 
veral times very briskly with the Prince of Conde, 3 
perceiving that the Hatred which the Faction oft * — 
Slingers and the Parliament had conceived againltl le. 7 
did not diminiſh, he took this Courſe, that he | A 
lickly declar'd, he was willing to leave the King. Ty 
to re-eſtabliſh the publick Quiet. He hoped by 0.” , ' 
ing, to lay the Blame of the inreſtine Diviſions i He 
the Prince of Conde alone: which Deſign prov! 3 
ceſsful; for thereby the Eyes of the People wer ion 2 
ed, who now plainly perceiv'd, that the Card , 
ſought the Good of the King and Kingdom, bu ih: T 
Prince of Cende his own Intereſt, Dunkirk and , St 
ling being loſt in the Fray, The Prince of Condi: _ 
fare perceiving that he had loſt the Favour of ly 
ple, retir d with, his Troops into the Spaniſ# M 3 
lands. Then the Cardinal return'd to Court, a | Hi | 
after had the Adminiſtration of the chiefeſt Af Emba 
the Kingdom nll his Death, withour any farther 1 
potition, The City of Paris return d to its due proy akt 
dience, the Faction of the Slingers was diffolv', bt given 
Luke of Orleans left the Court, Retz Was _ vhere. eve 
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ſtody, and Bourdeaux forc'd to ſubmir. In the Year 

xt following, the French began again to make War 1653. 
che Spaniards ; they took Mommedy with great difh- 

ty and loſs of Men, and fortunately reliey d Arras : 

they were beaten with great Slaughter from before 
enciennes and Cambray. France having juſt made 1658, 
Alliance with Cromwel, the joint Forces of France 5 
| England beſieged Dunkirk under the Command of 

enne: And the Duke Fohn d Auſtria and Prince de 

de, who came with an Army to relieve it, being 

led with great Loſs, the City was taken and de- 

ed to the Engliſh, from whom the King after 


jc Prin 
rcehin 
e, el 
$ NU 
Coun 
a4 Deck 


gam s redeem'd ir for four Millions. About the lame 2. 
Fe Graveling was alſo retaken. Ar laſt a Peace wass: 
bi mt luded between France and Spain near the Pyrencan 2 
al mains by the two chief Miniſters of State, on 


1ake one 


11rd 
Barceli 
en recl 


ſides, viz. by Mazarini and Don Lewis de Haro; 
ertue of which, France was to keep Ruſſilion, and 
greateſt part of the Places which were taken in the 
erlands ; Mary Thereſa, the Daughter of Philip IV. 


Kings o be married ro the King, and the Prince of Conde 
uf received into Favour again. This laſt point 
_ " with grear Oppoſition for a conſiderable rime. In 


Lear next following died Mazarini, who, as Tis The Death of 
left the King, among others, this Leſſon, That Mazariui. 
ould govern himſelf, and not truſt entirely to any Fa- 


again l 
Ar he p 


Kio te. The firſt ching of moment which the King 
2 * ook, was, to ſettle his Revenues in a good or- 
VI N He began with the Lord High Treaſurer Fou- 1661. 
| pron whom he rook into Cuſtody, and made a ftrict ; 


e were d 
he Can 
om, vu 


Iition againſt all ſuch as having had hitherto the 
gement of his Revenues, had enriched themſelves 
ich: The Sponges which were ſwelled up with 


pry s, being thus loundly ſqueezed our, brought an 
* tel üble Treaſure into the King's Coffers. In the Phe 
r Ni 1661. a Difference aroſe betwixt the Frerch and leur Prece- 
aniſo knbaffadors in London, about the Precedency % tuch 
urt, 1 folemn Entry made by Count Nile Brake th 1 
feſt 200Gb Embad 7 3 W 
funde mbaſſador, where the French Embaſſador's Ei adi. 
7 Es was pur back by Violence. This might eaſily 
3 ok d, prov d the Occaſion of a War, if the Spaniards 


7 given Satisfaction ro the French, and agreed, 
er Ld 
ere-ever there were any French Embaſſadors Reſi- 


R 2 dent, 


—_  — AO OGG IO" 10 
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dent, the Spaniſh ſhould not appear upon any public 0; Con 
caſions: Which the French do interpret, as if h ven 
had thereby declared, That the Spaniſh Minifters wen * 
always to give place to the French of the lame Chan oF 
{A Treaty with Eter. In the Year 1662, the King made an Arm Lon 
the Dwks ment with the Duke of Lorrain, according to which 93 
Lomam. he was to exchange his Dukedom for an Equivalen | cal 
France, and his Family to be the next in Right *Y 
Succeſſion, if the Family of Bourbon ſhould yo 
to fail : Which Agreement the Duke would fain ha erw 
annull d afrerwards; but the King, who did not w . 
derſtand Jeſting in ſuch a point, fore d him to ſum Ke 
der to him Marſal. In the ſame Year the Duke Wi Ry] 
A Difference Crequi, the French Embaſſador at Rome, was 00888... 
wich rhe te. affronted there by the Corfi-Guards, which the kill * 
reſented fo ill, chat he took from the Pope the Cin ling F 
Avignon : Bur the Difference was compos d by the Vl = 
diation of the grand Duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, and Ss rw, 
Pope was fain to lend a ſplendid Embaſly to give nerd! 
tis faction to the King. About the ſame time the ee ce 
would have got footing at Gigeri on the Coaſt of pleat 
1664. bary, bur were repuls'd with conſiderable Lols by ing of 
Meors, The King allo ſent ſome Troops to the 8. : 8 
a ſtance of the Emperor againſt the Turks, who bet 13 
themſelves bravely in the Battel fought near St. , A, f 
and contributed much to the Victory. Notwimag , 5 
ing which, the Emperor clapt up a Peace vin t F. 
Turks, fearing leſt the King of France might mak! n Bolle 
of this Opportunity to fall into the Netherland. : bk chr 
thoſe Forces which were ſent to the Aſſiſtance : veche 
Venetians in C andie, did not acquire ſo much 00 f ſome P 
as being roo forward and hor in rhe firſt Onſet, N te, the 
they loſt the Duke of Beaufort. In the Ly he Sie, 
the King of France kindled a War berwixt the gain. 
and Dutch, thereby ro weaken their Naval bee the 
which was ſo formidable to him, and in the! Engage 
while to get leiſure to conquer the Netherland, : iſp (ay, 
Fe „u Year 1667, he enter'd the Netherlands in Tera ew jcalo 
Flanders, took Charleroy, Liſſe, Tournay, Doway, 20d as One 
narde, and ſome other Places, prerending, blige the 
Netherlands did belong to him in right of his D M, feari 
by virtue of the Fus Devolutionis, Or Right Mat ad deſtro 
tion, in Brabant, notwithſtanding that in che nchen 


_ 
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Contract ſhe had renounc all her Title to ir. He al- 


o conquer d the Country of Burgundy, ( Franche Comte) 
bur after having demoliſh d the Fortifications he re- 


lich 06 
f 8 pan 


ers wen 


Cor d ir again, but kept thoſe places which he had 
Ae en in che Netherlands, by virtue of the Peace con- 
o which uded at Aix la Chapelle. The triple Alliance, as it Peace made ar 
Walen call d, made betwixt Sweden, England, and Hol- — la Cha. 
C , . 4 pelle, 1668, 
Right aud, which was intended for the Preſervation of the | 
| app Wt hcrlands, did greatly haſten this Peace; tho France 
* Wecrwards found out a way to draw the Engliſh Court 
not u : 


rom this Alliance, and to make them join with him 
humbling the Hollanders, who he ald were too 

Froud. For tho France, all along, had been in the In- 

"— cc of Holland, yet the King took it very ill, that 

| the e Dutch had made a Peace at Munſter without inclu- 1669, 

he Un! ling France, and that they had been ſo bold, as to un- 

* the Me raxe the Preſervation of che Netherlands; and when 


and 


0 {ure 
Duke! 
as go 


4, 4 frerwards the King put ſtrong Garriſons into the con- 
0 gilt uer d Places, they ſent a Fleet upon his Coaſts, as ir 
bs 7 ere to brave him. The triple Alliance alſo was 
alt of! 


ilplea ing to him, and ſome are of Opinion, that the 


Lol bj ing of England, who had not forgot the Buſineſs at 
t0 batam, and that the Peace concluded at Breda was 
1 _ or according to his Wiſhes, had engagd himſelf in 
Ik. Cu 


1s Alliance, only to draw in the Durch thereby, and 


with "a {0 cxaſperate rhe King of France againſt theme At He invadey 


- „ ut France, in Conjunction with * made War — 
one land, with prodigious Succeſs at firſt ; for he 
—_ ok three Provinces, viz. Guelderland, O ver-Mel, and 

tan 


echt; beſides that, he had already poſſeſs d himſelf 
lome Paſſes leading into Holland: But his Confede- 
e, the Biſhop of Munſter, had not the ſame Succeſs 


much Gt 
Jnſer, W 


Ly the Siege of Groningen, and afterwards loſt Coever- 
( 1 1 again. And the Dutch had better Succeſs at Seca, 
. a here they behaved themſelves bravely in four ſeve- 
in F Engagements, whereas the French Flect, as the Eu- 
4 * fo lay, did not engage heartily : Beſides, England 
Ae. calous of the great Succeſs of the French, which 


3 one Reaſon why the Parliament did in a manner 
bis G ide the King to make a ſeparate Peace with Hole 
0 , fearing that France, after England and Holland 


d deſtroy d one another ar Sea, might ar laſt fall 
den them, The Emperor and the Elector of Bran- 
R 3 denburgh 
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dent, the Spaniſh ſhould not appear upon any publick 0c; 


caſions: Which the French do interpret, as if Spain 8 | 
had thereby declared, That the Spaniſh Miniſters wen "way 
always to give place ro rhe French of rhe {ame Chara. our 
}ATreatywith ter. In the Year 1662, the King made an Apree: "el 
the Dwks of ment with the Duke of Lorrain, according to which, = 
Lonain- he was to exchange his Dukedom for an Equiyalentin "gs 
France, and his Family to be the next in Right d os 
Succeſſion, if the Family of Bourbon ſhould happe Net }, 
to fail: Which Agreement the Duke would fain hare ob 
annull'd afterwards; but the King, who did not un- 3 
derſtand Jeſting in ſuch a point, forc d him to ſurren FW 
der to him Marſal. In the ſame Year the Duke 4 wud 
A Difſerence Crequi, the French Embaſſador at Reme, was grols vereſt 
with the Pepe. affronted there by the Corfi-Guards, which the King 23 
reſented ſo ill, chat he took from the Pope the City * 
Avignon: But the Difference was compos d by the Me ar 
diation of the grand Duke of Tuſcany at Piſa, and tn 3 
Pope was fain to lend a ſplendid Embaſly to give & 91 
tisfaction to the King. About the ſame time the F 3 
would have got footing at Gigeri on the Coaſt of l lifplea; 
1664. ban, but were repuls d with conſiderable Lols King or 
Moors. The King alſo ſent ſome Troops to the A "ra 
ſtance of the Emperor againſt the Turks, who beta —_ 
themſelves bravely in the Bartel fought near St. C Alli 
and contributed much to the Victory. Norwithſtany _ * 
ing which, the Emperor clapt up a Peace with Iſt Fran. 
Turks, fearing leſt the King of France might make n Holla 
of this Opportunity to fall into the Netherlands. 4 ok thre, 
choſe Forces which were ſent to the Aſſiſtance & NN. 
Venetians in Candie, did not acquire ſo much Gl f ſome b 
as being roo forward and hor in rhe firſt Onſet, "Wc, we! 
they loſt the Duke of Beaufort. In the Year the ier 
the King of France kindled a War betwixt the 288, again. 


and Dutch, thereby to weaken their Naval Io 
which was ſo formidable to him, and in the 1 
while to ger leiſure to conquer the Necherland. 
Fe attack Year 1667, he enter'd the Netherlands in Per 00, 
Flanders. took Charleroy, Lie, Tournay, Doway, 8 | 
narde, and ſome other Places, prerending, "7 
Netherlands did belong to him in righr of wy 
by virtue of the Fus Devolutionis, Or Right 1 . 
tion, in Brabant, notwithſtanding chat in the 


chere the 


/ 
—_ 
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05. contract ſne had renounc d all her Title to it. He al- 
pain ſconquer'd the Country of Burgundy, ( Franche Comte) 
* but after having demoliſh'd the Fortifications he re- 

(dor d it again, but kept thoſe places which he had 
you taken in the Netherlands, by virtue of the Peace con- 


which e duded at Aix la Chapelle. The triple Alliance, as it Peace made ar 


lent in 5 f N 
is call d, made betwixt Sweden, En Aix la Cha. 
N , England, and Hol- pelle, 1668, 


gat ol 1,ud, which was intended for the Preſervati 

| ration of the 
A Netherlands, did greatly haſten this Peace; tho France 
2 afterwards found out a way to draw the Exgliſh Court 


from this Alliance, and to make them Jo with him 


_ in humbling rhe Hollanders, who he ſaid were roo 
ork proud. For tho France, all along, had been in the In- 
be Kin tereſt of Holland, yer the King took it very ill, that 
ow the Dutch had made a Peace at Munſter without inclu- 1669, 
wel ding Fance, and that they had been ſo bold, as to un- ; 
"nd derrake the Preſervation of the Netherlands; and when 
* afterwards the King pur ſtrong Garriſons into the con- 
g quer d Places, they ſent a Fleet upon his Coaſts, as ir 


he p 
he kau were to brave him. The triple Alliance alſo was 


a i 2 to him, and ſome are of Opinion, that the 

"he M King of England, who had not forgot the Buſineſs ar 

o bebaut batam, and that the Peace concluded at Breda was 

. Goth D — to his Wiſhes, had engag d himſelf in 

win | 1s Alliance, only ro draw in the Dutch thereby, and 

wich NN the King of France againſt them; At He invadey 
" 11 in Conjunction with England, made War Flanders, 
* aud, with prodigious Succeſs at firſt; for he 2852 
0 ook three Provinces, viz. Guelderland, Over-Mel, and 


Utrecht ; beſides that, he had alread d hi 

trecht ; be! at, | y poſſeſs'd himſelf 
nme Paſſes leading into Holland: But his Confede- 
a; the Biſhop of Munſter, had not the ſame Succeſs 
the Siege of Groningen, and afterwards loſt Coc ver- 


auch Gie 


e EV, es, 
Lo 80 ow | And the Dutch had better Succeſs at Sea, 
in che . 5 they behaved themſelves bravely in four ſeve- 
land, M 8 whereas the French Flect, as the Eu- 
\ Perſon, New = did not engage heartily : Beſides, England 
_— = 4 "para the great Succels of the French, which 
ling, lüge je? 2 why the Parliament did in a manner 
ee e make 2 ſeparate Peace with Hol- 
0 of Di dent bon, that France, after England and Holland 
\ the M don deb] one another at Sea, might at laſt fall | | 
| "nem, The Emperor and the Elector of Rran- | 


R 3 denburgh 


talen b, the 
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An Introduction to the 


denburgh endeavour'd, immediately at the beginning 
of the War, to give a Diverſion to France, but to no 
great purpole, ſince they did nothing but ruin ſeveral 
Provinces in Germany, and drew Turenne with his Ar. 
my thither, who ravag'd the Country, bur eſpecially 


N ſipbalia. The Elector of Brandenburgh made 3 
Peace with France at Voſſem, whereby he got the Re. 
ſtitution of his Strong-holds in the Dutchy of Clever, 
but as ſoon as he got them into his Poſſeſſion, he mind- 
ed the Peace but little. In the Year next enſuing, 
France took the ſtrong City of Maeſtricht, where the 
French ſhew'd both their Bravery and Dexterity in at- 
racking of Places. On the other hand, the Imperialiſt 
had good Succeſs againſt Turenne, who pretended to 
oppoſe their March; for they trick d him, and having 
march'd to the Lower Rhine, in Conjunction with the 
Spaniards and Prince of Orange, rook Bon : This, and 
the Loſs of Narden, which the Dutch took, caus d the 
French to leave Utrecht, and all the other Places in the 
United Provinces except Grave and Maeſtricht : For i 
ſeem'd very difficult to maintain ſo many Garrilons 
and at the ſame time to have a (ſufficient Army in the 
Field ro oppoſe the Enemy; fince it might eaſily hare 
happen d, that all Correſpondency with theſe Places i 
the United Provinces might have been cut off by the 
Fnemy. Afterwards Spain and the whole Gema 
Empire declar'd againſt France, and a great many wer 
of Opinion, that the joint Power of Spain, Hollan, 
and Germany, would be ſufficient to curb the Frenc), 
and to carry the Sear of the War into France it (elf; 
but this could not be effected. Tis true, the Ge 
did take from the French, Philipsburg ; and beat them 
out of Treves, where Mareſchal de Crequi receivd 4 
Defeat. But on the other hand, the Germans wer 
ſeveral times, eſpecially near Sintſheim, and in Alſace, 
worſted by the French, and oblig'd to repaſs the Win. 
And in the Year 1675, there was a great Probabiliſ 
that ir would not have gone very well with them 0 
this fide of the Rhine, if the brave Turenne had not 
been kilt'd by an accidental Shot, which oblig d the 
French, Who were ignorant of his Deſign, after a (nar 
Engogement, to retire on the other fide of the Km 
ia rhe whole, Spain loft moſt by this War; my , 
Bop „ be 1 „ % "Franc 
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Hiſtory of FRANCE, 
anche Compte Was raken from them, Meſſina receiv'd 


ning voluntarily a French Garriſon, and the Dutch Fleet 


0 n0 which was ſent to the Aſſiſtance of the Spaniards in 
veral sci, got nothing but Blows, the brave Admiral de 
$ At- guter being there ſlain; though afterwards the French 
clally quirred Meſſina on their own accord. Beſides, the 
de 2 french took from them theſe Strong-holds ; Limburgh, 
e Re- Conde, Valenciennes, Cambray, Yer, St. Omer, Aire, 
lever, and ſeveral others. The Prince of Orange retook 
nind- Graves, but in the Barrel of Seneff and St. Omer he was 


uing, 
e the 
In at- 
-1aliſts 


worſted , and ſuſtained a confiderable Loſs before 


rioully for it (elf, reſtoring to Holland what it had ta- 
ken from thoſe Provinces, but keeping Burgundy, and 


ed u great many ſtrong Places in the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
aving n Germany, in lieu of Philipsburgh it got Friburgh g 
th the Nand for the reſt the Mæſtphalian and Copenhagen Trea- 
S, and ies were renewed, by vertue of which Sweden was 
de Nreſtored to its own again. 


in the 
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the Spaniard; 
in this War, 


richt | 7 -P A 
Meeſftricht, At laſt, France ended this War very glo mn Ni. 


1679. 


or i 9. 25. To conſider the French Nation, whoſe Hiſto- Le French 
riſons ry we have briefly related, ir muſt be obſerv'd, Thar * 

in the reis (warming (if I may fo ſpeak) with People, and 

y have WWWow'd chick with Cities and Towns. Under the Reign 


aces n ot Charles IX. it is related, That above 20000090 of 


by te eople paid the Poll Tax. Some ſay chat Richelieu 
emen WE firm'd, chat, by Computation, France could bring 
wer into the Field 60000c Foot and 150000 Horle, provi- 
7011014, Med every Man that was able to bear Arms did go into 
French, ie Field. This Nation alſo has been always warlike: 
it (elf; pevertheleſs, in former times ir has been objected 


er man. 
t them 
jv d 4 
Wee 


o them, That they were very brave at the firſt Onſet; 
but after their firſt Fury was a little cool d, their Cou- 
age us d to ſlacken, if they met with a ſtout and brave 
Leſſtance: wherefore they us'd to make great Con- 


Alſact, veſts, but ſeldom kept them very long. And after 
Mun. hey had good Succeſs, they us'd to grow careleſs, in- 
pabilit ul over the c6nquer'd, and pur them to great Hard- 
nem 3 ups under their Government. But in our late Wars 
ad fu dey have ſhewn ſufficiently, that they as little want 
gd " Monitancy at laſt, as Heat and Fury at firſt, There 
a 7. A great number of Nobles in France, who make Pro- Ea! of Mi- 
cen of the Sword, and make no difnculry to expoſe i. — | 
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themſelves to any Hazards to gain Glory. In forms 


times, the French Infantry was good for nothing . 
wherefore they always us d ro employ Swiſs m fror fr 
Scorch ; but now a- days, their Foot are very god hard p 
and in attacking of a Place, they are to be prefer; rave b 
before all other Nations. This Nation always hama tbeir P 
great Veneration and Love for their King; and as long the laf 
as he is able ro maintain his Authority, is ready to . :hcir P 
crifice Life and Fortune for his Glory. The Fe made t 
are allo brisk, forward, of a merry Conſtitution ; vi &©15cs e 
to their outward Appearance in their Apparel and come B 
Heir Natwral haviour, they are generally very comely ; and fone Gaul ; 
Ali. other Nations, whole Temper is more inclined to Gra fection 
vity, in attempting to imitate them, appear often ver WW moſt h. 
ridiculous, there being a vaſt Difference in theſe Ma. WW the equ 
ters, berwixr what is natural and what is affedt # moder: 
They are of a Genius fir to undertake any thing, whe. WW cauſe it 
ther it be in Learning, Trade, or Manufactures; & quiſite 
pecially in thoſe things which depend more on Ingenu-M kind ; f 
ty and Dexterity than hard Labour. On the other Win Fan- 
fide, the Levity and Inconſtancy of the French is g. the bene 
nerally blam'd, which is eaſily to be perceiv d in u cient fo 
of them as are young and unpoliſn d; and a great be expo 
ny of them glory in amorous Intrigues, oftentims|cxporred 
more than is true; and under Pretence of Freedom Vinegar, 
they commit great Debaucheries. len * 
nen, Pa 
1 Narwre of $. 26. The Country which is poſſeſs d by this potent Franelle? 
he Cowurry, Nation, is very conveniently ſituated, almoſt in neWnonay an 
very midſt of the Chriſtian World; ſo that this KH keople d 
may conveniently keep Correſpondence with them und in 
and prevent Europe from falling into the Hands of is Wan 
Ys Suu One Prince. On the one fide it has the Mediterraniud the F 
5 on the other the Ocean, and on both ſides a great mi dies hay 
ny pretty good Harbours, and is well water d wa pecially 
Rivers, beſides that great Chanel with twelve Jluce liere, T 
by which the preſent King has join'd the Rivers C ence sell 
Garonne and the Aude, and conſequently the Medi 9 the Val 
ranean with the Ocean; which proves very benehc Mandy 5c 
for Trade. It is alſo very near of a circular Figure b of of 
and well compacted, ſo that one Province may cane, lays 
altiſt another: On the fide of Spain, the 27 © Which 
Mountains; and on the Faliay fide, the Ap! * ed wh 
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a Bulwark to the Kingdom; but on the fide towards 
Germany and the Netherlands, it lies ſomewhat open: 
For from the Netherlands, Paris it ſelf has often been 
hard put to it. And this is the Reaſon why the French 
have been ſo eager in getting a good part of theſe into 


nah their Poſſeſſion, in which they have been ſucceſsful in 
sl the laſt War, and thereby have mightily ſtrengthened 
to. their Frontiers; and for the ſame reaſon, they have 
Frog made themſelves Matters of Lorrain, ro fortify them- 
n: oY {clves on the fide of Germany ; and by degrees to be- 
1d K. come Maſters of the Mine, the ancient Boundary of 


Gaul ; which ſeems the only thing wanting to the Per- 

fection of France. Farther, France may be one of the Its Fertilin; 
moſt happy and moſt fruitful Countries, not only for | 
the equal Temperature of its Climate, betwixt an im- 


fected, moderate Heat and an exceiſive Cold; bur alſo, be- 
z, whe WY cauſe ir produces every thing which ſeems to be re- 
es; & quiſite for the Suſtenance and Conveniency of Man- 
ngenui-W kind ; ſo that ſcarce a Spot of Ground is to be found 
e other in Fance, but what produces ſomething or other for 
þ is : che benefit of Man. And its Product is not only ſuffi- 
in uc client for its Inhabitants, bur alſo plentiful enough to 


be exported into Foreign Parts. The Commodities 
exported out of France, are chiefly Wine, Brandy, 
Vinegar, Salt, innumerable Sorts of Silks and Wool- 
len Stuffs, and Manufactures, Hemp, Canvas, Li- 
Pen, Paper, Glaſs, Saffron, Almonds, Olives, Capers, 
Frunello's, Cheſnuts, Soap, and the like. Vet in Nor- 
mandy and Picard) grow no Vines, but the common 
Feople drink Cyder. Scarce any Metals are to be 
found in France, and no Gold or Silver Mines. But 
dis Want is ſupplied by the Ingenuity of the French, 


eat ma 
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ſt in th 
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ename the Folly of Foreigners: For, the French Commo- 
reat maniities have drawn Fleets of their Money into France, 
rd wu eclally fince Henry LV, ſer up the Silk-Manufactury 
e Sucre. There are ſome who have computed, that 
Rivers 08F'«:ce iells Stuffs A-la-mode yearly to Foreigners only, 
Med the Value of 40000000 of Livres, Wine 15000000, 
benehc Mandy 5000000, Salt 10000090, and fo proportion- 
r Fig” of other Commodities. Mr. Forcy, an Engliſh- 
nay cage, lays, That about the Year 1669, the Commodi- : 
Pyrenees Which were brought from France into England, ex- 
1s are " wad what were carried from England to France, in 
a | | ED Value 
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Value 1600000 lib. Sterl. And it is notorious, tha 
by help of ſuch Commodities as they ſend into Spy 
they get a great part of their Meſt-India Plate-Fles 
Bur after all, Navigation does not flouriſh fo much i 
France as it might. The reaſon ſeems to be, that t 
French Nation is not ſo much addicted to the Sea, ary 
that other Nations have been before-hand with then n. 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. Which is the reaſon, un F. 
the King, tho he has above 100 Capital Ships, ye 7 7 
cannot ſet out ſo great a Fleet hitherto as the ug rildiCt 
and Dutch; which ſome ſay proceeds from his wan ed to | 
of able Sea-men. For it is not ſufficient to Mano the 
a Fleet once, but in time of War, Recruits muſt ah = * 
be had. Nevertheleſs, it may be this King will ft þ edor 
ſettle his Marine Affairs, and afrerwards take his Oy — N 
portunity to ſurprize his Neighbours. France has vey _ 75 
few Plantations abroad, except what are in the Ci wy * 
Iſlands, the Iſles called Tartuges, and on the Nm N 
ſide of Hiſpaniola. They apply themſelves alſo to fi 8 "7 | 
ing upon the great Sand-bank before Newfound Lan Th = 
and catch in Canada and New France good ſtore of x * 4 
vers. They have ſer ſeveral Projects on foot for at 7 <a 
ry ing on the Ea/t-India Trade, but without any gra | 1 | 
Succeſs bitherto; the Dutch, who are ſo powerfi EO 7 | 
there, oppoſing them with all their Might. Laſtly T 
the great Strength of France may be judged of by ri -.. 
that the Revenue of the Clergy, which is poſſeſo d q 1 = 
two fifth parts, as tis ſaid, of the Kingdom, amount. * q 
10 104 Millions and 500000 Crowns yearly. bs 84 
King's Revenues are computed to amount now es au 
Ing hithe! 


her W. 
arther ( 
wn Int 
blige 
ere ſe 


Millions of Livres, whereas in the laſt Age it did nt 
amount to above 9 or 10 Millions; at the time of Hy off 

7y IV. to 16 Millions, and in the Year 1639 to 77 Mil Ro al” 
lions; which vaſt Difference is in part to be aſcrib 3 
to the different Value of Money ſince thoſe times, Mer prer 
the great Taxcs which are impoſed upon the Subject Ing could 
but without queſtion the chief Reaſon is, that Fn Confer 

ſince that time has found out new Ways to draw MM meddle v 


ncy out of other Countries. vs, whic 

Doccig 
$. 27. As to the Form of Government of Fran, We; 1 1 

1 a "I - 7 0 

is to be obſerv'd, That anciently there were Ver ! ring al 


| 
tent Dukes, Earls, and Lords, in France, mo duthorit 
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une were Vaſſals of the King, yet they us'd to pay no 
pain, cher Obedience to him than was conſiſtent with their 
Fleet. un Intereſt, except the Kings were in a Condition to 
ch in WW lige them to it: But all theſe, in proceſs of Time, 
ar the ere {er aſide, and their Countries united to the 
a, own. Now-a-days the Dukedoms and Earldoms 
then e Fance are nothing elſe but bare Titles annex d to 
n, une conſiderable Eſtate without any Soveraignty or 
S, Je ridiction. And whereas formerly certain Countries 
Eng 0-4 to be affign'd to the King's Sons, whereof they 
* re the Title; now-a- days only a certain yearly Re- 
an out 


nue is allotted them, with the Title of a certain 
ukedom or Country, wherein perhaps they have not 
foot of Ground. Indeed, after rhe ancient Soveraign 
ukedoms and Earldoms were aboliſh'd, ſome of rhe 
rear Men of the Kingdom took upon themſelves great 


alt all 
vill fut! 
us Oy 
as ven 


Cyrith uthority in the Kingdom, bur by the Policy of Riche- 
Nen, and Mazarini, they were reduc'd to ſuch a Con- 
fr) - tion, that now they dare not utter a Word againſt 


e King. The Aſſembly of the Eſtates (there being 


oe of them, viz, The Clergy, Nobility, and the 
for cat tizens, thele making up the third Eſtate ) were alſo 
ny = merly in great Veneration, whereby the King's 
wo” wer was much limited. But they having not been 

La ö embled ſince the Year 1614, their Authority is quite 
1 ry res d. Thoſe of the Reform'd Religion prov'd like- 
fſels erer croubleſome to the Kings of France as long as 
* were in a Condition to take up Arms, but with 
4 q lols of Rochelle they loſt the Power of giving their 


Ings any Diſturbance for the future. And tho' the 
Ing hitherto does not force their Conſciences, yet he 
ws off a great many from that Party, by hopes of 
Royal Favour and Preferments. Heretofore the 
nuament of Pars us'd ro oppoſe the King's Deſigns, 


x did nt 
e of He 
0 77 My 
aſcribe 


mes, W a 

Subj der pretence that it had ſuch a Right, that the 
ii * could not do any thing of great moment without 

nat A eonſent ; but this King harh taught it only to! 

Jraw M but this King hath taught it only to in- 


meddle with Judicial Buſineſs, and ſome other Con- 
is, which the King now and then is plcas d to leave 
8 Deciſion. The Gallick Church alſo boaſts of a 


Anct, r 2 2 © \ 
2 ery fe "ular Prerogative in regard of the Court of Reme, 
ay ing always diſputed with the Pope ſome part of 
05 


author ty over her; and the King has the Nomi- 
i Meet 0 El. nation 
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orn to pieces, and ſcarce able ro Garriſon the Places 


combat remain. Naples and Milan are almoſt in the 
King d onditi 

ane Condition; and France may eaſily ſecure the 
der (oaſt of Provence againſt the Spaniards, who may be 
/ANce i 


welt latisfy d if the French don't, by the way of Rouſſi- 

im, Navarre, Or Bayonne, enter Spain, Italy is nei- To Italy. 
ther willing nor powerful enough to hurt France; but 

theſe Princcs are well ſatisfy d if France does not paſs 

the Alps, and diſturb their Repoſe. The French ate To Holland. 
not powerful enough for the Dutch at Sea, if they 

ave an Opportunity to make uſe of all their Naval 

trengch; yer the French Privateers may do them con- 

erable Miſchief; wherefore I cannot ſee what Be- 

efir Holland can reap from a War with France, with- 

out an abſolute Neceſſity: For the Dutch Land-Forces 

gather d out of all Nations, are not likely ro do any | 
orcar Feats againſt it. The Swiſs alſo, neither can To the Swiſs: 
nor will hurt France, as being well ſatisfy'd if they | 
can get French Money: Wherefore the French need 

not fear any thing from them, except they ſhould make 

them deſperate; in which Caſe, they might in Confe- 

deracy with others prove very troubleſome. Germany p; Germany: 
ſeems to be the only Country, which alone might be 

able to balance France; for if theſe Princes were well 

united, they are able to bring more numerous Armies 

into the Field, and that in no ways inferior in Good- 
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Ty neſs to the French; and perhaps they might be able 
0 ol to hold it out with France. But conſidering the pre- 
prone 5 lent State of Germany, it ſeems next to an Impoſſibility, 
T4 that all the Members of the Empire ſhould unani- 
gland ng and reſolutely engage themſelves in a long 
ige Spd ar, and proſecute the ſame with Vigour : For it is 
ch bein not to be imagined, that all of them ſhould have an 


equal Intercſt in the War, and ſome of them muſt ex- 
pect ro be ruin'd, tho' the War in the main ſhould 
prove ſucceſsful ; bur if it ſhould ſucceed otherwiſe, 


| being 


dvantag 


time ; 

ie Span they mult all be great Loſers by it, without reprieve. 

the I! 27 | | 

Sing, 9.29. Bur if ir ſhould be ſuppos d, that France may ne Strength 
yin Valle: attack d by a great many at once; it is to be con-F France, i 
2 berl 3 d, that ir is abſolutely againſt the Intereſt of ſome prob be 


ing Eo Hates, to join themſelves againſt France, For, as Af- 
miſerab als now ſtand, Portugal is not likely to join with 
7 0 Spain, 
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Spain, Sweden with Denmark, Poland with the Houle 
of Auſtria, againſt France. Neither is it probable tha 
the Italian Princes will be deſirous to affiſt the Emye. 
ror and Spain in ſubduing France, except we ſupp 
them to be willing to promote their own Ruin. Ne. 
ther is it likely that England and Holland will agree i 
a War againſt France; for whilſt one of them is en. 
gag d in a War againſt France, it ſeems to be the l. 
rereſt of the other to ſtand Neuter, and to promote jr 
own Trade and Navigation. Ir is alſo not very pr. 
bable, that the Princes of Germany, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be willing to ſee 
France fall before the Houſe of Auſtria ; ſince bath 
their Power and Religion would ſtand upon flipper 
Ground, if not ſupported by a Foreign Power. Where: 
fore ir ſeems to be no difficult Task to perſuade fone 
of the Proteſtant Princes, at leaſt, ro fir ſtill. The 
Sw1ſs, in like manner, are nor likely to co-operare with 
Spain and the Houſe of Auſtria in the Conqueſt d 
France; and therefore it would nor be ſo difficult far 
France to defend it ſelf againſt rhe Houſe of Auſtis 
and all irs Confederates. Not to mention here, that 
in ſuch a Caſe, Sweden and Poland would not leave 
France, if they were in a Condition to aſſiſt it. But 
is not probable that France ſnould make any Account 
upon an Alliance with the Turks, excepting the great 
eſt Extremiry ; for the Mahometan Princes have learnd 
by Experience, that where-ever they have intermet- 
dled with the Chriſtians in their Wars, theſe common- 
ly have clapr up a Peace without including them, d 
having any regard to their Intereſt, On the other 
hand, France ſeems not to be ſtrong enough to over- 
turn all the States of Europe by his Conqueſts: for 
France may be rhe moſt potent Kingdom in Chriſter 
dom, bur not the only one; and by extending its Coty 
queſts too far, ir would be weaken'd within: In rhe 
mean time, thoſe leſſer States bordering upon Fand 
are in great danger to be devour'd by ſo flouriſhing? 
Kingdom, 
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CHAD Vi © 
Of the United Provinces. 


6, „I. Country which is commonly call'd the 2 
Netherlands, or the Lower Germany, was an- United Pro. 
ciently comprehended, partly under Gaul, partly un- vinees. 


der Germany, according as they were ſituated, either 


pro. on this, or the other fide of the Rhine, which was the 
dhe ancient Boundary of theſe two vaſt Countries. That 
to fe part which was ſituated on this ſide of the Mine, was 
e bot by Julius Ceſar, together with the reſt of Gaul, re- 
VA) aucd under the Obedience of the Roman Empire. 


Afterwards the Batavi and the Zealanders did alſo ſub- 
nit to the Remans; yet ſo, that they were rather 
eſteemed Allies than Subjects. And when in the fifth 
entury, after the Birth of Chriſt, the Franks eſta- 
blind a new Kingdom in France, theſe Provinces were 
at firſt united to it. But at the ſame time, when Ger- 
may was ſeparated from France, moſt of them fell ro 
zermany, few remaining with France, The Governors 
Þ! thele Provinces did, in proceſs of time, under the 
Namcs of Dukes and Earls, make themſelves Demi- 
doveraigns, as did alſo other Princes of Germany and 
Fance; yet ſo, that it was a general Maxim among 
nem, To Rule the People with Mildneſs. And for the 
decurity of their Liberty, they us'd to grant them great 


— nileges, in the maintaining of which, this Nation 
No ov” always very forward. The Eſtates alſo, which 

over- onfiſted of the Clergy, Nobility, and Citizens, were 
3 for ways in great Authority, and would not eaſily ſuffer 


ar any new Impoſitions ſhould be laid upon the Peo- 


Con- Je, without their Conſent. Theſe Provinces, accor- 7 
In tes to the common Computation, are Seventeen in den eroviny 
n Frand amber; vi. Four Dukedoms, viz. Brabant, Lim- ce, 
| 


ugh, Luxenburgh, and Guelderland : Seven Earldoms, 
*. Flanders, Arton, Hainault, Holland, Fealand, Na- 
Pur, and Jutphen: Five Lordſhips, namely Friefland, 
lalines, Utrecht, Over-Tſel, and Groningen, Antwerp 
„the Title of a Marquiſate of the Roman Empire. 
ele Provinces were anciently ruled each by its 

Prince 
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Prince or Lord; but afterwards ſeveral of them were, Nimſelf 
either by Inheritance, Marriages, or Contracts, uni- Who, i 
ted together, till moſt of them fell to the ſhare of the ¶Mbedie 
Houſe of Burgundy, from whence they came to the Wl appe: 
| Tie Union of Houle of Auſtria, by the Marriage of Maximilian |, Glen 
the Seventeen who had marry d Mary, the only Daughter of Charle;,, Mince, 


Provinces. ſurnamed The Hardy; and were afterwatds all united 


under Charles V. who governd them in Peace and 


t late 


ince o 
Proſperity. Tis related, that he had once taken a Re. Nious ] 
ſolution to make them one Kingdom, which however r whe 
he could not effect, their Laws and Privileges being ſ unn, at 
f different, and they ſo jealous of one another, that none nd, 
| of them would remit any thing of their Pretences n Chr: 
| | favour of the reſt. Bur the Reign of Charles V. over ed Re 
6 the Netherlands, proved ſo very fortunate, becauſe he ing he! 
I bore an extraordinary Affection to them, and they u Gove 
þ Their Cenditi- him: For Charles was born in Ghent, educated amongt e co: 
1 1 them, and liv'd a conſiderable time there. His Hu. of Ch 
$ 4 mour ſuited very well with theirs, he converſed with d to g 
» them in a friendly manner without Haughrineſs, en- ed the! 
| ploying the Netherlanders frequently in his Aﬀais, Was M 
1 whereby this Nation was in great eſteem at his Cour. Mie time 
. But under the Reign of his Son, Philip II. theſe p- ch did! 
| Vinces were torn in pieces by Inteſtine Commotio s in g 

| | and Civil Wars, which occaſion d the Riſe of a pot ealous 
1 Commonwealth in Europe. This Republick havuztde No 
1 prov'd the Occaſion of great Alterations, it is wo tred ro 
1 our while to enquire both into the Cauſe of tee of : 
4A Commotions, and the Origin of this new Common over þ 
| wealth. d to © 
| thereby 
The Cauſe of + 2. In the firſt place, tis manifeſt chat Philip of, TI 
| the Wars in Was much to be blam'd, as being partly himſelf it rd, beca 
1 — | your Cauſe of theſe Civil Troubles; for he being born pal Se 
1 Philip l. Spain, and educated after the S paniſh Faſhion, favour\ al Abbj 
| | only the Spaniards, acting in every Step of his Co er only 
| duct the part of a ſupercilious haughry $744 cle Abbi 
| which mighrily alienated the Minds of the Netheris 2 the 
ders, eſpecially after he reſided altogether in Spain, à io 

Ops 

Preſence ; thinking it perhaps below his Grande could n 


that he who was Maſter of ſo great a Kingdom, "4 Flam 


had ſuch great Projects in his Head, ſhould oy ch prove 


| did nor ſo much as honour the Netherlands with 
[ 
| 
| him 
| 
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-nſelf much about the Affairs of the Netherlanders, 

ho, in all probability, theſe might have been kept in 
bedience by his Preſence: For his Father, the ſooner 
appeaſe a Tumult which was only riſen in the City / 
Ghent, did venture to take his Journey through 

ance, and the Territories of King Francs, who was 

t lately reconciled ro him. Moreover, Milliam William 
ince of Orange, a crafty, through-pac'd, and am- — 
tious Man, did not a little foment theſe Diviſions: 3 
rohen Philip had taken a Reſolution ro go into 

ain, and to commit the Adminiſtrarion of the Ne- 

lands to a Governor, this Prince was contriving 

w Chriſtina, Dutcheſs of Lorrain, might be conſti- 


' over Need Regent of the Netherlands, and how he, by mar- 
uſe be Wing her Daughter, might bear the greateſt Sway in 
Government: But he miſcarrying in both, becauſe 


nongt y conſtituted Margaret of Parma, Natural Daugh- 

is Hy. WF of Charles V. Regent of the Netherlands, and re- 

4 wind to give his Conſent to the Match, was fo diſſa- 

(s, em- Pied cherear, that he reſolved to ſhew what Strength 

Affai, WW as Maſter of, when urged to Revenge. Ar the Diſcortents 
. Coun. e time the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn were very 32 
aſe Pro- ch diſſatisfy'd, as alſo a great many others, o 
motios ng in great Eſteem with the People, were all ve- 

a porelt jealous of the Spaniards, Beſides, a great many 

- having" Nobiliry were for a Change, partly out of 


red to the Spaniards, partly becauſe they were na- 


1s Wort 
of wee of a rurbulent Spirit, and were become Poor, 
"mm over Head and Ears in Debt, as having endea- 


Ir to outvy the Spaniards in Splendor at Court, 
| thereby ſpent more than their Incomes would al- 


Philip ll of, The Clergy withal, was ſomewhar diſcon- 
imſelſ w ed, becauſe Philip, having created ſeveral new 
1g bord! (copal Sees, would have employ'd the Revenues of 
i, Favour ral Abbies for the Maintenance of them; which 
f his Conf" only diſſatisfie ſuch as were in preſent Poſſeſſion 
Spanier icle Abbies, but others alſo, who were in hopes of 
Netherid for the future: for the Abbors were choſen by a 


Spain, à Lection of the Monks in each Monaſtery, bur 

1% wi ſhops were nominated by the King. But all GJ & 

Grandeiſſ could not have furniſh'd ſufficient Fuel for fo . . 

odom, a Flame, if Religion had not been an Ingredient, 

ld wn Kh proves moſt efficacious in diſturbing the — I! 
* = — 0 1} 
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of the Common People, and always ſerves for x ſpe: 
cious Pretence to ſuch as are for Alterations in a Stare 
There were great numbers in the Netherlands, who 
had relinquiſh'd the Roman Catholick Religion, ſons 
of them profeſſing the Augsburgh Confeſſion, ſome the 
Doctrine of the Huguenots, others falling into the Error 
of the Anabaptiſts, Now Charles V. had by (ercp 
Proclamations and Puniſhments been very hard uz 
them, which had ſerv'd fer nothing elſe than to en 
perate the Minds of the People, and to promote the 
Itch after Religious Novelties. Wherefore it was the 
Opinion of Mary, Queen of Hungary, the Siſter d 
Charles V. and then Regent of the Netherlands, Th 
they ought rather to be treated more mildly : Bur Phily 
had taken a Reſolution to root out by force this Here 
fie, as he call d it; either out of a Zeal for the n 
Catholick Religion, or becauſe he hoped thereby y 
oblige the Pope, whoſe Favour he ſtood in need of 
that time. In purſuance of this Reſolution, he mr: 
newed his Father's Proclamation, and that with mon 
Severity againſt theſe Herericks ; and to put themi 
Execution, he was for ſetting up a Court of Judi 
ture, according to the Model of the Spaniſh Inquili 
on, the very Name of which was terrible to every bt 
dy: And, in effect, this Inquiſition is a very cru 
Conſtitution , whereby the Life, Eſtate, and gov 


Name of every Subject, is put into the hands of ui 


merciful Prieſts, whoſe chief Glory is to be inhum: 
and rigorous in their Proceedings; and who hate 
Power to take up and puniſh any Perſon upon Sulpi 
on only; and tho' a Man is wrongfully accus d, be 
not to know either his Accuſer or Crime; nay, tho 
makes his Innocence appear, yet he ſeldom ela 
without ſome Puniſhment. The Netherlanders We 
the more frightned, not only becauſe in this Con 
no Privileges, no Favour of the King, nor Intercal 
ons, did avail ; bur alſo, becauſe they knew themle 
to be free-ſpoken, carrying, as it were, their He 
upon their Tongues, and that by way of Trade, un 
were obliged ro be converſant with thoſe of other K 
ligions; whereas, on the other hand, it was narural at 
ealie for an Italian or Spaniard to keep his Thoug 
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rd; were glad to ſee that the Netherlands began the 
ay, hoping thereby to get an Opportunity to force 


Ns m to Obedience, and by ſuppreiſing their Liberty 
e Privileges to Rule over them at pleaſure, They 
Er ed that this Country might ſerve them one day for 
ſeren I lzgazine, from whence they might conveniently at- 
| upa k France, England, and the Northern Kingdoms, 


werer, tis moſt certain, that ſome Foreign Princes 
adminiſter Fuel to nouriſh and augment the Flame; 
cially Elizabeth, Queen of England, whoſe Inten- 

was, by this means, ro cut out ſo much Work 
the Spaniard," that he might not be ar leiſure to 
k of Conquering others, his great Power being at 
time become terrible ro all Europe. 


9. Flizabethi 
femented theit 
Revolt. 


was the 
iter of 
ls, Th 
t Phil 
is Heres 


e Rem 5 : 

2 3. Thus the Seeds of Civil Commotions were 

ed of in the Minds of the Net her anders, about the time 1559. 
\, he l. Philip II. went into Spain; having ſo conſtituted 


Government, that the ſupream Adminiſtration of 


BY rs ſhould be in the Hands of the Regent and rhe 

f Jud neil of State; of which Council, beſides the Prince 

qu "5" the Earl of Egmont, and others, was Car- 

every nile, a Burgundian, a wile Man, and much Tie c 
ery crib d on by the King, who had given ſecret Inſtru- Santi. 
and coy” ©* the Regent to rule according to his Ad vice: 

\ds dude Netherlandiſh Lords quickly perceiving that 

inhumm hole Government was manag'd according to the 

ho have lels of the Cardinal, did ſufficiently ſhew their 

on Suſſid tent in oppoſing what he mov'd ; eſpecially when 


us d, de rdinal preſs d hard to execute the King's Com- 

ay, cho concerning the Eſtabliſhment of the Biſhops, 

om elch ing our of the new Religions, the Netherlandiſh 

nders We adviling a Toleration of the ſame, and to deal | 

this Cool ently with the People. This rais'd a general , 
© Interc d againſt the Cardinal; whereupon the Prince ; | 
„themen e, and the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn writ to 

heir He ng, That if he was not remov d, it would be im- 

Trade, M þreſerve the Peace of the Netherlands: neither 
of ocher Me reſt ſatisfy'd till Philip comply'd with their | 
natural al nds, Bur in regard the Regent was, after the k 
is Thou! pal of the Cardinal, ſway'd by the Preſident 1560 | 
hat the e and the Earl of Barlemont, who in every re- * 

| nie olow'd the Footſteps of the Cardinal, this Sa- 


56 tustaction 
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tisfaction did nor laſt long; for the old Diſcontay 
being renew'd, it was ſaid, That the Body of the Ca 
nal was remov'd from the Council, but his Spirit remaiil 
in it, Thus the Diviſions continu'd in the Council 


747 d, 
ender 
ards 


State, nor could the Proclamarions againſt the nail =» 
Religion be put in Execution, becauſe the People =P 
gan more and more to oppole them. It was therm bilip | 

Cum Egmont with Conſent of the Regent and Senate, agreed un oo I 
fox bye to ſend the Earl of Egmont into Spain, who wa; Mirig 
; mp give an Account to the King of the whole State of ) com} 
fairs, and to ſee whether the King could find out wii 7% 
ther Remedy. The King receiv'd him very c. eligio 
ouſly as to his Perſon, but would not remit any tf, . or 
from his Severity as to Religion. And imagining ill ro | 
the Cauſe why this Evil had taken fo 3 j ages, 
the Mildneſs of the Regent, he caus d his Prochm f Egm 
on to be renew d, commanding withal, That the Mule y 
cil of Trent ſhould be introducd in the Netherla ey x | 
Belides rheſe Severities, a Rumour was ſpread on cor 
That Philip had agreed with Charles IX. at Bon yet, 
by all Means and Ways to root out the Here Rege 
which was the Cauſe why it was reſolv d to opc ther b. 
King's Intentions. Some of the Nobility mad: WWW... f 
tirſt Beginning, who enter d into an Aſſociation hom d 
n Aſeciati- they called, The Compromiſe ) whereby they eur to | 
en of ile N themſelves to oppoſe the Inquiſition, and to u cceedec 
_ one another, if any one ſhould be moleſted WM: punit 
Religion; but ſolemnly proreſted, Thar they Hor d to i. 
other Aim by ſo doing, but the Glory of Cour d 
Grandeur of the King, and the Peace of their Mm Spai 
Country. This Aſſociation was drawn up bf rs, and 
Marnix, Lord of Aldegonde, and ſubſcrib d yy the n 
Perſons of Quality, among whom, the chiefel range hir 
Henry of Brederode, Lewis Earl of Naſſau, Bros | 
the Prince of Orange, the Earls of Culenbuf! (. 4. It 
1566. Bergh. Theſe mer ar Bruſſels, and deliver dat ing ſnou 
to the Regent, wherein they deſir d, That the che N. 
mations ifſu'd forth touching Religion might endeay, 
null d. The Regent anſwer'd them in coun" People 


general Terms, but promis d nothing more than Alva, 
ſe would low the King's Pleaſure in the * being g. 
laid, chat the Earl of Barlemont, who ſtood che error int 
the Regent, did tell her, That they were 19 brave A 
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47d, becauſe they were only Geuſen or Beggars ; which 
enderd the Name of the Geuſen very famous after- 
irds, a Beggar's Pouch being made the Coat of 
ums of that Confederacy. In the mean while abun- 


conte N 
e Cards 
remind 
Juncild 


che ne nce of Pamphlets were ſpread abroad, which did 
cople i. ore and more exaſperate the People. And becauſe 
chere had given but a very indifferent Reception to 
eed ole Deputies which were ſent into Spain to pray for 


10 Wa! 
ate of 
1 out an 
ry Court 
any ul 
giningü 
100 
Proclan 


Mitigation of theſe Proclamations, and had refus'd 
> comply in the leaſt with the Sentiments of the Peo- 
e, it came to an open Inſurrection. So that the new 
teligion was not only publickly profeſs d and taught 
h a great Concourle of People, bur the Rabble alſo 
|| ro plundering of Churches, and pulling down of bre o 
ages, And tho' the Prince of Orange, and the Earl 4% 
f Egmont, did what they could ro appeaſe this Tu- 


t the Cl ule, yet the King conceiv'd a ſhrewd Suſpicion, as if 
Netherla ey had been at the bottom of it; which pur them 
ead pon conſulting their own Safety, but they could nor, 
at Do: yet, come to any Reſolution. In the mean time, 


Heretd 


e Regent having rais'd ſome Troops, and endeavour'd 


o oppoeV@cher by Fear or fair Words, or any other Ways, to 
ry mate duce the diffatisfy'd Parry to Obedience, ſome of 
ation Whom did by Submiſſion and other Services endea- 
they eur to be reconcil'd to the King. And this Delign 
%u cceeded fo well, that without any great Trouble, and 
eſted fo e Puniſhment of a very few, the Country was re- 
1 or d to its Tranquillity: Nevertheleſs, becauſe it was 


mourd abroad, that a great Army was marching 


their q om Spain againſt them, a great many of the Inhabi- 
up * its, and eſpecially of the Handycraft Trades, retired 
rib * to the neighbouring Countries; nay, the Prince of 
- „ ange himſelf diſliking this Calm, retir d into Germany, 
au, Bro! ä 
ant . 4. It was then the Advice of the Regent, that the 
ver 1 1 ſnould come in Perſon, without any great Force, 
N \ 8 the Netherlands, and by his Preſence and Clemen- 
mig 4 endeavour entirely to heal the ulcerated Minds of 
n e Feople. But he follow'd the Advice of the Duke 
_— Alva, who advis'd to make uſe of this Opportunity ne Dale of 
| 


ring the Netherlands under the Yoak, and to ſtrike Alva, 
error into others. This Duke d'A/va march'd with 
dave Army through Sau and Burgyndy into the Ne- x 568, 
3.3 „„ TION 
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therlands, and having immediately taken into Cuſtody Mere 
the Earls of Egmont and Hoorn, whom he pretended u iifferei 
have been under hand the Authors of theſe Trouble f Ma 
declar'd all thoſe guilty of High- Treaſon that had ot C 
hand in the A ſſociation, the Petition, and pulling doi d, a 
of the Images. And a Court was erected of tue d, c 
Judges, from which no Appeal was to be allow, ain d 
where judgment was to be given concerning tei r was 
Matters. This Court was commonly call d, The Big his 
Council, Before this Court, the Prince of Orange A ea-Co 
ſome other Lords, who were fled, were ſummond u ernour 
appear; and upon Non- appearance they were dechii iance: 
uilty of High- Treaſon, and their Eſtates confiſcami rolted 
he ſame Severity was us'd againſt others of leſs u great 
This caus'd fuch a Terror among the Inhabitaꝶ gn 
that they left their Habitations in Troops. He c a Fl. 
allo Ciradels to be built in ſeveral great Cities, ama Fl 
which one of the chiefeſt was that of Antwerp. Ini ce tha 
mean time, the Prince of Orange had drawn togem ct in a 
conſiderable Forces in Germany, ſome of which, orm, 
der the Command of Lew his Brother, falling me tin 
Fri:/land, beat the Count of Arembergb, the Goẽ a 12/14 
of that Province. But ſoon after the Duke of , had 
„ having firſt caus'd the Earls of Egmont and Heorn u: V1 
i | '*. beheaded, march'd againſt him in Perſon. Not rover b 
Þ after, the Prince of Orange fell with a great Arm e with 
. '2 Brabant, but was beaten back by the Duke of odigiou 
8 | and his Forces diſpers'd, The Duke of A relieve 
4 vutt'd up with this great Succeſs, did not only caulet as ſurre 
1 | mt magnificent Statue to be erected at Antwerp , i chen t. 
iF memory of what Glory he had acquir'd ; but havinocdicnc; 
[ | all form'd a Deſign to Conquer the Netherlands wi and 
|| heir own Money, he impoſed a Tax upon them, em a: 
bo | the hnndredrh Penny, to be paid of the whole Va were 
9 of all Eſtates; and beſides this, the twentieth Ten 
1 to be paid of all Immov cables, and the renth of . ab 
If | Moveables as often as they were fold. This did egg being 
In | aſperate the Netherlands to the utmoſt degree. A Alva (w 
! | whilit the Duke of Alva, being in great want ix Yea, 
11 Money, was buſie in ſqueezing out theſe Taxes, ® e Hangm 
ö | was upon the point of forcing the Inhabirants of B Year 


Man of 


pry ill be 


4 th 6 | 
1 2 ſe! §, who reius d to pay it, News was brought, n 


3 ; | wh 
rhe baniſh'd Netherlanders, \call'd Sea-Geuſen, un 
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had ſent ont to relieve Middleburgh being deſtroy 
before his Eyes, and the City ſurrender to the Pring 
of Orange: Vet the Prince alſo received a great Blow: 
for his Brother Lewis, who led an Army to his Af 
ance our of Germany, was roured near Grave upon de 
Mockerhyd:, where he and his Brother Henry wer 
flain in the Field. After this Victory, the. Spayiþ 
Soldiers muriny'd for want of Pay, and liv'd upon free 
Quarters in Antwerp till all was paid. Then the dieg 
of Leyden was undertaken, which was reduce d to the 
utmoſt Extremity by Famine, till a Dyke of the M 
was cu: through, by which means, and the help of 
Nort/--/”7:jt V ind at Spring-Tide, the Country rom 
about being put under Water, the Spanzards, after 
great Loſs ſuſtained, were forc'd to leave it. In th 
Year next enſuing, the Emperor endeavoured by hi 
Mediation ro compole theſe Troubles, and a Meeting 
was held for that purpoſe betwixt the Deputies of bot 
Pasties at Breda, which proved fruirlels. Then th 
Spaniards took Jirickzee, after a Siege of nine Months 
bur before the Place was taken, Lew Requeſenes diel 
After his Death the Council of State took the Admith 
{tration of the Government into their Hands, wii 
was approved by the King. 


5. 6. In the mean time, the Hatred of the Ne, 
landers againſt the Spaniards was more and more ir 
flam'd, eſpecially after the Soldiers were grown ſo mi. 
tinous for want of Pay, and committed ſuch ge 
Ourrages, that the Council of State declared then 
Enemies, giving leave to the Inhabitants to take uſ 
Arms againſt them. During which Diſturbancs 
Maeſtricht and Antwerp were plunder'd by the Span 
ards: Which diſpoſed the reſt to enter upon a Treat 
with the Prince of Orange at Ghent, which contaln( 
That the Provinces ſhould be at Peace betwixt the 
ſelves; Thar the Proclamations iſſued forth during i 
Regency of the Duke of Alva ſhould be annulld, an 
the Spaniards ſent out of the Country: Which Cor 
tract, tho' it was ratify'd by the King, yet he had! 
Ken a Reſolution quickly to diſnnite them again. Fe 
this purpoſe, he conſtituted Don John d Auſtria, his nd 
rucal Brother, Governor of the Netherlands, The bY 
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ſtroyd of orange fore warn d the Netherlanders, That he ought 
Prince ot to be truſted; notwithſtanding which, he was re- 
Blow, eivd by Plurality of Voices, but withal oblig'd to 
Aft. WE. ſcribe the Contract made ar Ghent, and to ſend a- 
on the ay the Span iſp Soldiers. But the Prince of Orange, 
wen .d the Provinces of Holland and Zealand, were not 
panel ſatisfy d with this Agreement; and the reſt alſo 
on free ickly began to miſtruſt him. He gave them ſuffi- 
e dieß ent occaſion to believe that their Jealouſie was not 
| ro the grounded, when, by Surprize, he made himſelf 


ater of the Caſtle of Namur, under pretence to ſe- 
re his Perſon againſt any Attempts; which ſo di- 
lurb d the Netherlanders, that they took up Arms to 
ive him out of Namur. They alſo took all the 


e Maeſt 
elp of 4 


y round 
after: 


In the rong-holds, where any German Garriſon was left, 
d by a demoliſh'd the Caſtles. And ſending for the Prince 
Meer orange to come to Bruſſels, they conſtituted him 
; of bon rand Bayliff of Brabant. This encreaſe of the Houſe 


Orange made ſome great Men envious, who form d 
Party to balance it; among whom, one of the chief- 


hen the 
Months; 
nes died 
Admin 
„ Which e Netherlands, who coming with all ſpeed, was like- 
Ile receiv d by the Party of the Prince of Orange, 


der Condition that the Prince ſhould be his Lieute- 


e Nee and he not do any thing without the Conſent of 

more ie Eſtates. On the other hand, Alexander, Duke of 1 
n ſo mn, came with an Army out of Italy to the Aſſi- NAA 
ich geuhhce of Don John d Auſtria, who bringing with him Due of Far- 
red then good number of old Spaniſhh Troops, beat the Army *. 

take be Eſtates near Gemblours, and took Louvain, Phi- 


urbances 
he Spam 
a Treat) 
contain“ 
vixt the 


vile, Limburgh, and ſeveral other Places. The 
ates then finding themſelves alone not ſtrong e- 
ph, offer d to put themſelves under the Protection 
Henry III. King of France; and he having refus'd to 
ept it, the ſame Offer was made to the Duke of 


during u Vn, his Brother, who having accepted of it, came 
mll'd, ap che Netherlands : But could do nothing of mo- 
hich Chr, the Princes and great Men being ſo divided a- 
he had us themſelves, that no body knew who was Maſter. 
gain. Fo tte aroſe alſo a new Diviſion among the Eſtates, 
ia, bis gen upon Requeſt of thoſe of the Reformed Religi- 


lieny of Conſcience was allow d in che Nerher- 


"We 
Sg 4% 


The Pride 
£ 0 


lands; 
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was the Duke of Arſpot. Thoſe called in Matthew, ,,,, Ad, 
cch-duke of Auſtria, whom they made Governor of Matthew. 
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lands ; which. was willingly conlented to by thoke| 

Ghent, and others; but Artis, Haynault, and. ſo 

other M/allcon Cities, that were very zealous for th 
Catholick Religion, did oppoſe it,with-great Viale 

and having by degrees ſeparated themſelves from i 
Male.Con. Teſt, ſer up a new Faction, who were call d'The Mi 
rents, Contents. During theſe Troubles, Don John d 410 
Tee Duke of died, leaving the Government to the Duke of Pam 
Parma Who was confirmed in his Place by Philip. - He bepy 
his Regency with the taking of Maeſtricht, and bi 

ing aver the Walloon Provinces, viz. Artois, Hanau! 

and the alloon- Flanders, to the King's Party, by ( 


4 


dechli 
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Dn the 
iards, 
elves u 
ot in a 
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ges CC 
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der-h: 
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pitulation, cant Yo 


Ne Union of F. 3. The Prince of Orange therefore perceiving the 
Vun en the the Treaty of Ghent was quite broke, and that the yi 
und ation of Pſi: 9) T0 OT © o 
le Cm. Men who envied one another, and the ſeveral Prov 
wealth, ces, that were of a different Religion, were ſcarce ei 

to be United; and at the ſame time being defirous 
ſecure himſelf, and to eftabliſh the Proteſtant Relig 
on; he got the Eſtates of the Provinces of Guelaeria 
1579, Holland, Jealand, Frieſtand, and Utrecht, to meh 
Here it was agreed, That they would defend one a 
ther as one Body; that they would conſult concern 
Peace and War, Taxes, and the like, with comma 


Conſent; and, that they would waintain Libery MF Propo 
Conſcience. This Union, made at Utrecht, (When hour I. 
afterwards Over- Mel and Groningen were include Crow: 
is the Foundation of the Commonwealth of the UWP" 2 ral 
ted Netherlands. At that time their Affairs wen ee to n 
ſo low a Condition, that they coined a Medal, uber !ome 
their State was repreſented by a Ship without SallWoulands 
or Rudder, left to the Mercy of the Waves, wich Me, b 
Inſcription, Iicertum quo fata ferant, The Fortune derb! 
the Prince of Orange abſolutely depending now "eral, 
this Union, he made ir his buſineſs to hinder er milc 
Concluſion of the Treaty of a General Peace, wi D 
by the Mediation of the Emperor was ſet on foot; Call thei 
Cologne, becauſe a General Peace might eaſily have ee! 


eturne 
IC French | 


ads, h c 
a foroj g 


ſolved this Particular Union. And, becaule the 4 
fairs of the Netherlands grew worle and worle ene 
day, the Spaniards having taken one after another u 
(Cities of Bois le Due, Breda, Tournay, Fanny 
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Netherlands, which was againſt the Agreement maj Affairs 
with the M alloons. Then the Duke of Parma ret be Et 
Dun kirk, Newport, Winoxbergen, Menin, Aloft, A acity 
ſome other Places in Flanders. Jpres and Bruge; M ugme 
alſo ſubmit, And in the ſame Year, the Affairs of Harl 0! 
Eſtates received a great Blow by the Death of Mia , be 
Prince of Orange, who was ſtabb'd in his Palace ear t 
Delft by a Burgundian, whoſe Name was Balten Fan 
Gerhard, By his Death, the Netherlands, being will and, v 
out a Head, were left in great Confuſion. procee 

$. 9. After the Death of Prince William, the End che 


Nur c. made made Maurice, Son of the deceaſed, Stadtholder ,; 


— — — 


— — — 
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Confeder ary, 


1535. Queen {ent Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, as Gs 
Ti Rez-ncy of ral into Holland; who being arrived there, Was m 
rhe Ear! if by the Eſtates their Governor-General, and that Wl 


Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht; and he being bu ili" Off 
Years of Age, they conſtituted the Earl of Hohenlvy 

Lieutenant. But the Soveraignty they profered toth 9.10 
King of France, who being at that time involy'd i hon 
inteſtine Wars, was not at leiſure to accept of ir. een in 
Duke of Parma, in the mean while, taking Advanty ards t 
of this Juncture of Affairs, reduced Antwerp by! ertled, 
mine within a Twelve-month's time; as allo D Pre 
mend, Ghent, Bruſſels, Mechlin, and Nimeguen, econcil 
Force. After the Loſs of Antwerp, the Eſtates, u ould r 
were for ſubmitting themſelves to any body bu Eve th 
Spaniards, offered the Soveraignty over them w o 
Elizabeth, which ihe refuſed to accept of: Howe Pol 
ſhe enter'd into a more ſtrict Alliance with them, s dra 
vercue of which ſhe obliged her ſelf ro maintain a e 
tain Number of Soldiers at her own Charge in the! 7 tho 
therlands ; which, with all the other Forces ot f : not 
Eſtates, were to be Commanded by an Engliſb Genie by 
And the Eſtates did Surrender to the Queen, as aXa 8 N 
rity for the Charges ſhe was to be at, the Cities of Fu 33 
ing, Briel, and Rammekens, or Sceburgh upon Walc : in th 
which were afterwards (Ann. 1616.) reſtored w! ves in 


Eſtates for the Sum of One Million of Crowns, . had 
Ul his Po 


aged in 
iter the 
2eneralit 

eputati. 


2 greater Power than was acceptable to the Que 
but he did no great Feats. For, not only the Duke don B 
Parma took Grave and Venlo, and forced him from! F 


* . . * . o ! I car Des 
2 —— YR * 3 e Publ g 
fore Futplen ; but Leiceſter adminiſter d th Mod Ni, 
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\Aairs at a ſtrange rate, to the great Diſſatisfaction of 
ve Eſtates, inſomuch that they doubted either his Ca- 
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t mad 


a. tg city or his Integrity. Their Diſcontents were much 
, al mpmented, after William Stanley, who was by the 
* Earl of Leiceſter made Commander in Chief in Deven- 
= er, betray d that City to the Spaniards, The next 
Aae ear the Earl of Leiceſter attempted the Relief of Sluce 


| Flanders, but to no purpoſe; and coming into Hol- - 
and, where he by ſeveral unwonted and ſuſpicious 
droceedings augmented the Differences betwixt him 
nd the Eſtates, he returned very ill ſatisfied into Exg- 


althaſa 
ig with 


wy ind; where, by Command of the Queen, he reſign d 

g bu hi is Office of Governor. | 

_ a . 10. Hitherto the Affairs of the United Netherlands Tee Stare of 
ola om henceforward we will call Hollanders ) ha <a ; 


deen in a very ill Condition; but from this time for- gin ro mend. 


. ards they began to mend a- pace, and became more 


—— k ettled. This was partly occaſion d by the Ruin of the 
, * wo Provinces of Brabant and Flanders, which were 
u, econciled to the King, upon Condition, That ſuch as 


ould not profeſs themſelves Reman Catholicks, ſhould 
eave the Country within a prefixt time; for a great 
nany of theſe flocking into Holland, made its Cities 
ery populous. Eſpecially all the Traffick of Antwerp 
as tranſplanted to Amſterdam, which render d that 
ity very rich and potent at Sea. Beſides, Philip, 1588. 


ates, Wl 
y but 
em do 
Howe 
them, N 


7 ee thoſe who will hunt two Hares with one Dog, 
Ss: lid not only attempt to Invade England with a great 
/þGene leet, bur alſo ſent in the very next Year the Duke of 
s ava with an Army to the Aſſiſtance of the League 
_—_— Lance; both which proving fruitleſs, the Hollander: 


ad in the mean while leiſure given them, to put them- 
elves into a good Poſture. Whereas the Duke of Par- 
a had wiſely adviſed the King, that he ſhould with 


1 V alc 
rored 108 


m_ Ge ul his Power grit ſubdue the Hollanders, before he en- 
8 aged in another War. For Maurice, whom they had 
d chat u iter the Departure of the Earl of Leceſter made their 
che Cue eneralidimo both by Sea and Land, reſtored their loſt f 
the Dube eputation, and did Wonders. His firſt Attempt was 1590. 
eim fon on Breda, which he took by a Stratagem. In the 


| The Publ par next enſuing, he took Xutphen, Deventer, Hulſt, 
MIS Ind Nimeguen, And in the Year 1592. Steenwyck and 
Coeverden. 


4370 As, TriroduBion to the 


Coeverden, In the ſame Year the Death of the ban rch 


Duke of Parma proved a great Loſs to the Spaniard, 4 5 
For the Spaniſh Soldiers growing mutinous eye 4k 


where, did not a little advance the Progreſſes of th 


Hollanders. Gertrudenbergh was taken in the fight i") * 


139" the Spaniſh Army. In 1592 Groningen was reduch i {8 
whereby the United Provinces were made entire, ul 8 | 

fecured on this fide of the Rhine, In the Year 1594, 5 4 

Avrch-duke Albert, Arch-duke of Auſtria, arriv d as Governor ol * 
en, , the Netherlands, who began his Regency with ther i r 
* king of Hulſt. And becauſe Philip, being oppreſſed Wi 3 
eherlands. with Debts, was fain to ſnut up his Exchequer; 4 . 
bert, for want of Money, was not in a Capacity tom 1 $9, 

dertake any thing of Moment the next Year, but ws i A 

ſoundly beaten near Toagenhour.. And after the Tri dfalt 

of the Hollanders with Spain and Portugal, white * 

they uſed to ſend their Ships under foreign Flags, tall 33 

been quite cur off; whereby the Spaniards hoped ie 1 

ſooner to reduce them ts Obedience; Necefliy, anl r 

the deſire of Lucre, taught them another way to oba = 

1602, Vaſt Riches. For by this means, the Hollander: wer erway 
forced to try whether they could = themſelves imer ha. 

ll India the Eaſf- Indies, and to attempt to find out a nearer xe 

3 — 4 by a North Paſſage. But this Deſign not {us E * 
| ceeding, they took the common Courſe about fia mpring 
and having with incredible Pains, in ſpire of al the 
Reſiſtance made by the Portugueſe, ſettled a Trad ch, bo 

there, a great many Merchants and others, who kno - . 4 

no better way to employ their ready Money, erede u left 
ſeveral Societies to Trade into the Eaſt- Indie: Mr the 
which were, by vertue of a Patent granted by ths „ 2nd 

Eſtates, formed into one Company, which did ak i, 4 

wards prodigiouſly encreale its Power in the Lu tmang 

Indies, and has conveyed unconceivable Riches im reberph 

Holland. In the Year 1597. Maurice took Rhine% Year 1 

Meurs, and all the reſt of thoſe Places of Over II en, Gr, 

which were as yet in the Poſſeſſion of Spain. Lof b 

o War 

9. 11. In the Year 1598. the Spaniards found d 22 

another Decoy for the Hollanders. For it being * elf was 

rally pretended, that they would not live under obe +, 

niſh- Subjection, Philip found out this Arrifce* : incro 


dap 7 _— 
tabellaClara married his Daughter 1/abclla Clara Eugenia to 407 
Eugenia, 


Arch 
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ich- duke of Auſtria, giving unto her; as a Dowry, 

andy and the Netherlands ; but with this Condiri- 

W. That the ſame ſnould return to Spin, if no Heirs: 
ceded from this Match, which the Spaniards were 

ry well aſſured of, che Princeſs being pretty well 


ge; and beſides this, having been ſpoiled before 
luck WW: means of ſome Medicaments adminiſtred to her to 
, ul erent Conception. The Netherlands being then by 
1596 means, according to outward Appearance, freed 
nor dm a foreign Subjection, as having got a Prince of 
teu eic own, it was hoped the Hollanders would the ea- 
preſſel Nr re- unite themſelves with the other Provinces; be- 
r; le a Peace being lately concluded betwixt France 


Fin at Vervin, the Hollanders had thereby loſt 
ir chief Confederate. But the Hollanders remained 


e Trac atact in their former Reſolution, rejecting all Pro- 
whit WG ions of Peace made by the Emperor and the Arch- 
88, re Albert. In the Lear 1600, Maurice fell into 
oped es, with an Intention to beſiege Newport, but Bartel ney 
ly, M met by A/bert, where a bloody Barrel enſued, and Ne 
to ice obtained a moſt glorious Victory, who was 
ders werggerways always averſe. to Field-fights, and would 
ves mig er have reſolved at that time to have ventured the 


carer V1 ole Fortune of Holland upon the Iſſue of a Bartel, if 
n not de had not been forced to it: Accordingly, without 
2 Fi mpring any thing farther, he returned into Holland. 
ot aut 


| a Tr, both ſides did theit utmoſt, rill Ambroſe Spi- tend, 160t 
who wy fore d the Place, the Beſieged having no more 

y, ere m left ro make any Retrenchments. Tis ſaid, . Conqueſts 
ndies: it the Hollanders loſt within the Town above 70 on le ſides, 
ted by , and the Spaniards without a great many more. 

n did al in the mean time the Spaniſh Fleet under the 

che Ed mand of Frederick Spinola was deſtroy'd, and 

Riches 0 ſele gh, Grave, and Sluce, taken by Maurice. In 

£ W ö Year 160 5. Spinola retook from the Hollanders, 

d Over Me en, Groll, and Minebergb, and Maurice ſuſtain d 


Loſs before Antwerp. The laſt glorious Action 
is War, was that of Fames Hemsherke, who burn d 


l, 


s found 4 Pariſh Fleet in the Harbor of Grbraltar, where he 
being 5 elk was kill'd, The Spaniards therefore finding it 
under ble to reduce Holland by Force, which they 
Artifce * ncreas d in Strength by che War; and being at 
nia do | the 
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ſert then underrook the Siege of Oſtend, during Se of O- 
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vA Darrel 4- 
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A Introduction to the” n 
the ſame time jealous of Henry IV. and quits oi q 
breath by this tedious War, they reſolvd to male g 
end of it at any rate. How defirous the Spaniay 
were of Peace, may eaſily be conjectur d from heng 
That Albert himſelf propos d the Treaty to be att 
Hague, and firſt ſent Spinola himſelf thither as Ama 
ſador, whereas the Hollanders carry d it very high 
and were very reſolute. The Buſineſs met with grey 
difficulty, before it could be brought to the Concluſa 
of a Truce of 12 Years: The greateſt Obſtacle vu 
that the Hollanders urg d it cloſely, That Spain, wit 
out any Exception, ſhould declare them a free People; 
which the Spaniſþ Ambaſſadors refuſing to do, at <7 Int 
this Medium was found our, That Spain and the A | 
duke Albert did declare, they would treat with H 
Netherlanders as a free Nation, Bur they being ee 
not ſatisfied with this, the Preſident Janin, who ws b bas 
ſent thither in behalf of France, anſwer d, That td "es 
Word As could not add much to the Strength of ces, 
nor diminiſh theirs; and that ir was their Bufinelsv8 Ae 
ſecure themſelves and their State by Arms, and not fer 
Words. So a Truce was concluded, by verwed ; 


which, both Parties kept what they were poſſes (ul le 


. 
ech 
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Y, 
an 
his. 
| he H 
Wor of 
eric, 
os the 
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and the Hollanders maintain'd their Navigation in bughr 
the Eaſt-Indies, which the Spaniards would fain He, one 
got from them. Now the chief Cauſe why the i honar 
landers at that time, when their Affairs were n ding th 
good a condition, conſented to a Truce, ſeemsto® thority 
that they began to be jealous of France, for fear k during 
that King ſhould ſnatch Flanders away upon a ſuddt Treaty 
which muſt needs have prov'd their Ruine. Beleg t did 
Maurice being grown very powerful during this Vi s NA 
was likely to be troubleſome to their Liberty. of che 
this was the firſt Step which Holland made wv: : Co 
the Eſtabliſhment of a free Commonwealth. urice's \ 
| to be 
F. 12. Soon after the Truce was ooncluded, Wir... of 
Hollanders were engaged in the Buſineſs concern rg, 1 ſe 
the Succeſſion of the Country of Jul iers; for the E and lo 


perour, after the Death of the laſt Duke, being our tha 
deſirous to annex theſe Countries unto his Houle, "Wert ge 
ſent the Arch- duke Leopold ro make a Sequeſira Death, 
who took the ſtrong Giry of Fuliers, but Vas be on bei 
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WE. again by the Hollanders, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
WW... But a Difference ariſing afrerwards berwixt 
KFlector of Brandenburgh and the Duke of New- 
„ who had ar firſt made an Agreement betwixt 
uielves; and the Duke of Newburgh having call d 
his Aﬀiſtance Spinola, who took the City of Næſel: 
e Holander3 on the other hand ſided with the Ele- 
WW. of Brandenburgh, and put Garriſons into Rees and 
ric, whereby the Country of Cleves was involved 
the War of rhe Netherlands, 
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z. But there aroſe a more dangerous inteſtine ne Die 
ion in Holland betwixt the Arminiaus or Remon- = _— 
, (as they are rermed ) and the Cont/a-Remon- gums md 
Wn; which Diviſion was partly occaſfion'd by a Conrra-Re- 
Wc-jcalouſic, partly by Diſpures among the Divines. wonſtrants. 
e have ſaid before, that Prince William did endea- 
Wur under-hand to be Soveraign over the United Pro- 
Nees, which was prevented only by a very few Voi- 
. After his Death, his Son Maurice purſued the ſame 
ſign, but was eppoſed by the chief Men among 
| m; who alledged, Thar their Labour was very ill 
ofſelsd6 towed, if in place of a great one, they ſhould be 
arion ought under Subjection to a little Prince. Among 
fain dee, one of the chicfeſt was Fohn of Olden Barnevelat, 
honary of Holland, who had been always for up- 
ling che publick Liberty. However, in regard the mend. 
thority of the Caprain-General was more conſpicu- manag'd by 
during the War, Maurice endeavour'd to ſet aſide e Toi. 
Treaty with Spain; and, on the other hand, Barne- 
it did, as much as he could, promote the Truce 
you knowing thar in time of Peace the Autho- 
of the Captain-General wou'd be diminiſh'd : 
ch Conduct of Barneveld:'s ſtuck ſo deep in 
ices Memory, that after, he took all Opportuni- 
tO be revenged. In the mean time Arminius, a 
feſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Leyden, had 
aded ſeveral Propoſitions concerning Predeſtinati- 
and ſome other Articles of that nature, with leſs 
ur than the reſt of the Reform'd Churches had 
= generally taught. His Opinion was, after | 
each, oppos d by one Francis Gomarus. This Diſ- | 
on being ſpread abroad, moſt of the Clergy ſided | 
> with 1 
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A Introduction to the © \ 
the ſame time jealous of Henry IV. and quits our of 
breath by this tedious War, they reſolv'd ro make ar 
end of it at any rate. How defirous the Spaniard; 
were of Peace, may eaſily be conjectur'd from hence, 
That Albert himſelf propos d the Treaty to be at the 
Hague, and firſt ſent Spinola himſelf thither as Ambal. 
ſador, whereas the Hollanders carry d it very high, 
and were very reſolute. The Buſineſs met with great 
difficulty, before it could be brought to the Concluſion 
of a Truce of 12 Years: The greateſt Obſtacle waz 
that the Hollanders urg d it cloſely, That Spain, with. 
out any Exception, ſhould declare them a free People; 
which the Spaniſh Ambaſſadors refuſing to do, at laf 
this Medium was found out, That Spain and the Arch. 
duke Albert did declare, they would treat with the 
Netherlanders as a free Nation. But they being ſtil 
not ſatisfied with this, the Preſident Fanin, who wa 
ſent thither in behalf of France, anſwer'd, That the 
Word As could not add much to the Strengrhi of Spun, 
nor diminiſh theirs ; and that it was their Bufinels to 
ſecure themſelves and their State by Arms, and not by 
Words. So a Truce was concluded, by vertue of 
which, both Parties kept what they were poſſeſsd at 
and the Hollanders maintain d their Navigation into 
the Eaſt-Indies, which the Spaniards would fain have 
got from them. Now the chief Cauſe why the H 
landers at that time, when their Affairs were in of 
good a condition, conſented to a Truce, ſeems to be 
that they began to be jealous of France, for fear le 
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| d 
that King ſhould ſnatch Flanders away upon a ſudden . Ir 
which muſt needs have prov their Ruine. Beſide Id did F 
Maurice being grown very powerful during this Vit Ith $ 44 


was likely to be troubleſome to their Liberty. An 
this was the firſt Step which Holland made tom. 
the Eſtabliſhment of a free Commonwealth. 


9. 12. Soon after the Truce was concluded, d 
Hollanders were engaged in the Buſineſs concern 
the Succeſſion of the Country of Fuliers ; for the 1 
perour, after the Death of the laſt Duke, being dt 
deſirous to annex theſe Countries unto his Houle,! 
ſent the Arch-duke Leopold ro make a Seduefrat 
who took the ſtrong Giry of Fuliers, but Va ber 
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out again by the Hollanders, with the Aſſiſtance of the 
grench. But a Difference ariſing after wards betwixt 
ge Elector of Brandenburgb and the Duke of New- 
turgh, who had at firſt made an Agreement berwixr 
themſelves; and the Duke of Newburgh having call d 
to his Afliſtance Spinola, who took the City of Neſel: 
The Hollanders on the other hand ſided with the Ele- 
or of Brandenburgh, and put Garriſons into Rees and 


meric, whereby the Country of Cleves was involved 
n the War of rhe Netherlands, 


273 


F. 13. But there aroſe a more dangerous inteſtine n De 
Divifion in Holland berwixt the Arminians or Remon- — 3 
Frants (as they are termed) and the Contra-Remon- grants and 
h the r; which Diviſion was partly occaſion'd by a Conm- Re- 
1g fel rate-ſealouſie, partly by Diſputes among the Divines. monſtrant. 
10 Was ſe have ſaid before, that Prince William did endea- 
at de our under- hand to be Soveraign over the United Pro- 
Spit, indes, which was prevented only by a very few Voi- 
inels w es After his Death, his Son Maurice purſued the ſame 
not N eißgn, but was oppoſed by the chief Men among 
nue dem; who alledged, That their Labour was very ill 
ſtowed, if in place of a great one, they ſhould be 
rought under Subjection to a little Prince. Among 
joſe, one of the chiefeſt was ohn of Olden Barnevelat, 
nhonary of Holland, who had been always for up- 
ing the publick Liberty. However, in regard the nend! 
uthority of the Captain-General was more conſpicu- manag'd by 
* during the War, Maurice endeavour'd to ſet aſide ee. 
| Treaty with Spain ; and, on the other hand, Barne- 
lat did, as much as he could, promote the Truce 
Ih * knowing that in time of Peace the Autho- 
of che Caprain-General wou'd be diminiſh'd : 
lich Conduct of Barneveld:'s ſtuck fo deep in 
urices Memory, that after, he took all Opportuni- 
to be revenged. In the mean time Arminius, a 
Meſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Leyden, had 
ended ſeveral Propoſitions concerning Predeſtinati- 
and ſome other Articles of that nature, with leſs 
but than the reſt of the Reform'd Churches had 
_s generally raught. His Opinion was, after 
veath, oppos d by one Francis Gomarus. This Diſ- 
on being ſpread abroad, moſt of the Clergy ſided 
T with 
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2 An Introduction to tbe 
with Gomarus, but the chief States- men with Armin;y 

But conſidering the Generality of the People follows 

the Footſteps of the Clergy, Maurice, who after the 
Death of his elder Brother was become Prince g 
Orange, declar'd himſelf for the Gomariſts, Ard ther 
happening great Tumults in ſeveral Places, vi, x 
Allunaer, Leyden, and Utrecht, the Prince took this 
Opportunity to diſplace up and down, ſuch May. 
ſtrates as adhered to the Arminians. Barneveldt, Hup 

Grot ius, and ſome others, were under the ſame Preten 

taken into Cuſtody : The firſt, by a Sentence of th 
States-General, loſt his Head in the 72d Year of h 

Age; Grotius was condemned to perpetual Impriſo. 
ment; out of which he afterwards made his Eſcarg 

by means of his Wife, who had ſhut him up in 

Cheſt. And tho' at the Synod of Dort the Doc rd 

of Arminius was condemned as erroneous, yet ee ber: 

1629. Violence of the Prince againſt a Man who had de Ne- 


ved fo well, was very ill reſented by a great meg. : 

And theſe two Factions have ever fince taken ſo . ne4,, 

Root there, that it is not improbable, but ar laſt Me the 7 

may occaſion the Ruin or Change of the State. werer, 

| ich the 

The Spaniſh F. 14. But Dangers from abroad did afterwards e -1 
War rene d. peaſe theſe inward Difſentions : For, the time of 4 
2 Truce being expir' d, the War began afreſh with Y /n 


In the Year 1622, Spinola took Fuliers, but was Year ; 

liged to raiſe the Siege from before Bergen-0p-4"W:/> Fle, 

becauſe the Count of Mansfield and Chriſtian Duke ed to a 
Brunſwick having defeated the Spaniſh Army val. In t 

Fleury, march d to the Aſſiſtance of the Hout H/ 

To revenge this Affront, Spinola beſieg d Breda; Med his F 

Prince Maurice having in vain endeavour d to n 4,,,,., 

the Siege, and beſides this, his Attempt upon the hd not 

ſtle of Antwerp having proved unſucceſsful, he fell 

Prince Mau- to a deep Melancholy, and died; Breda being 
rice dies, long after fore d, by Famine, to ſurrender it ſelf 
s. Prince Maurice ſucceeded, in the Stadtholderihi, 
all the other Offices that had been in his Pole 

Trince Frede his Brother Frederick Henry, who took Groll. Ini 
rick Henry l. Year 1628, Pieter Heyn took the Spaniſh Silver-F 
$627, and in the Year next enſuing, the Prince took BY 
Duc. During this Siege, the Spaxiaras made 4 | 
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grow too powerful ; and the Province of Holland ws 
conſiderably indebred. Thus Holland ended this tedi 
ous War with great Reputation, but the Spanier 
with great Diſhonour, having withal quite enervary 
themſelves : Tho this is obſervable, chat as long u 
the Hollanders were engag d in the War againſt Spy 
they were favour'd by every body except the Span 
Party ; but immediately afrer the Peace was conch 
ded, both France and England, by whom they hu 
been hitherto upheld, gave manifeſt Proofs of their la 
louſie of them. 
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War with 6. 15. But the Hollanders could not enjoy Peaceren 
Porugal. long; for ſoon after Braſile rebell'd againſt them, i 
mitting it ſelf ro the Portugueſe ; which prov'd wn 
diſadvanrageous for the Meſt-India Company: by 
the Eaſt-India Company reap d great Advantage fm 
it; for this having occaſion d a War with Portyd 
w hich laſted till the Year 1661, the Hollander: td 


from the Portugueſe altnoſt all the Places which tl eir Pl 
were poſſeſs d of in the Eaſt- Indies. In the Year 16 en the 
Piviſon in a remarkable Diſſention aroſe in Holland, which ni died 
Holiand, car 16 


have prov d the Cauſe of great Calamities. For, tl 
War with Spain being now at an end, ſome cf! 
States, and eſpecially the Province of Holland, wt 


4s bro 
f Orang 


| of Opinion, that to eaſe the Publick, their For 7% Br 
iY} ſhould be diminiſh'd ; which the run oppos d, By eine 
v4 der prerence that it would nor be adviſable to be wi 3 
' | out an Army, as long as France and Spain were el A as 
\4} ged in a War. And the States being divided con wa 
: 4 ing this Buſineſs, it was agreed upon by the Maj | ns 
in of the States-General, who were great Friends u 1 ent 
f { Prince, that the Prince ſhould viſit in Perſon bel 4 f P 
U ries, to try whether he could convince the Mag" , 
| 41 in this point: Againſt this peririon'd ſome of the (1 * 
| in Holland, and eſpecially Amſterdam, fearing, gude * 
11 the Prince ſhould come in Perſon to them, he m e par, 
1 by changing the Magiſtrates, and other Alterata ff. be 


ſomething which might prove prejudicial to cher 
berry. The Prince, diffatisfy'd at theſe f 
WW reply'd, Thar this was done to affront him and 1 
ficers, and therefore defir'd that Reparation {10 
made him: but the Cities inſiſted upon their f 
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Reſolution, alledging, that it was according to their 
privileges. Then the Prince took into Cuſtody fix of de Witt «nd 
he States of Holland, whom he ſuppos d to be chiefly — 41 
wainſt him (among whom the chiefeſt was the Sieur te Trins 
e Witt, Burghermaſter of Dort) whom he ſent all to- 
ether Priſoners to the Caſtle of, Louveſtein. He alſo 
* rivately order d ſome Troops to march rowards Am- 
ov dem, to ſurprize that City; but ſome of theſe 
* Troops having loſt their way in the Night- time, the 
Deſign was diſcover d by the Hamburgher Poſt. Boy: 

ind the Amſterdammers perceiving that the Prince in- 
ended to force them to a Compliance, open'd their 
Wluces, and put the Country round about it under 
Water. Ar laſt the Buſineſs was agreed, and the Prince 
mw ad this Satisfaction given him, That the Sieur Bicker 
| x WBucghermaſter of Amſterdam was depos'd, and the Pri- 

_ en in the Caſtle of Louveſtein were ſer at liberty, 
In uon condirion that they ſhould be diſcharg' d from 
hich Meir Places. But this Buſineſs was likely to have 
\ear l en the occaſion of more Troubles, if the Prince had 
ch ni” died ſoon after. Soon after his Death, viz. in the 

For Mer 1650, on the 14th Day of November, his Princeſs 
ne oo ” brought ro Bed of Milliam III. the preſent Prince . 85714, f 
1d 1 Orange. In the Year 1651, the United Provinces P] u . 

ö d a grand Aſſembly, where they renew'd the Uni- Il. 

5 being now deſtitute of a Govetnour. 
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5. 16, Not long after the Hollanders were engag d in War with the 
ieavy War with the Exgliſh Parliament, which at a. 1: 
e beginning being very ambitious of their Friend- 
ip, lent one Doriſlaw to the Hague; who, before he 
d his publick Audience, was murther'd by ſome 
r who were all mask'd. And the Parliament ha- 
ng receiv d no Satisfaction upon this account, began 
look with an ill Eye upon them, which they little 
ganded, till Cromwel had reduc'd the Scots. And tho 
8 Parliament ſent other Ambaſſadours to the Hague, 
˖ the Dutch were not very forward, but were for 
practing the Treaty, till the Ambaſſadours having 
2 affronted by the Rabble, departed diflarisfy'd : 
8 the Parliament, by way of . e. de- 
* Thar no Commodities ſhould be tranſported in- 
end, except on Engliſh Battoms; and the 1inz- 
+2 1155 
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liſh Privateers began to fall every where upon t 

Dutch Merchant Ships. The Holanders, who we 
not very unanimous among themſelves, reſolved at |; 
ro try firſt whether the Buſineſs might be Cempounde( 
by fair means, and if that did nor ſucceed, to beg 
the War in good earneſt ; and for this purpoſe Ami 
ſadors were ſent into England. Tromp in the mea 
while was ſent out with a Fleet, to ſecure their Com 
merce; and meeting with the Engliſh Admiral Bla 
and refuſing to ſtrike, a bloody Engagement enful 
which ended with equal Loſs on both Sides. Th 
Hollanders pretended, that this had happen by Ac 
dent ; both Parties, however, made great Preparation 
for War, and fought twice, the Advantage remainiy 
on the Engliſh fide, tho they were afterwards beau 
near Leghorn, But in the laſt Engagement the Hola 
ders having loft their Admiral Tromp, and ſeven alli 
twenty Men of War, they were oblig d ro conclude 
Peace with Cromwe/, which was very adyantagend 
and glorious on his fide, they being among other A 
cles obligd, for the future, never to make any at 
of the Houle of Orange their Stadtholder. It was the 
obſerv'd, that the Dutch Ships were not large enoupl 
which Error the Holanders corrected afterwards. | 
the next Year the Hollanders growing jealous of 
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great Succeſs of the Swedes againſt Poland, and bein 
deſirous to prevent the Swedes from becoming Matty 1 a 
of Pruſſia, they ſtirr'd up the King of Denmark ag 4 =P 
them. Bur the Danes being worſted in this War, l « "_ 
Hollanders ſent a Fleet to relieve Copenhagen, which C * 
beſieg d by the Swedes: Upon which a bloody H. 1 
was fought in the Oreſound, betwixt the Swediſo a wes N 
Dutch Fleets, wherein the Hollanders loft two Ad zul ; 
rals, but nevertheleſs gain'd their point in relief * = 
Copenhagen. And in the next Year they alſo bore tel 2 = : 
ſhare in the Batrel of Funen, till at laſt a Peace M 3 
concluded before Copenhagen, to the ſmall Sarisfacti Ref e 
of the Danes, who accuſed the Hollanders, that i eat b ny 
had nor ſhewn due Vigour in aſſiſting them again" Munſter 
Swedes, Bur the Truth of the Matter was this; !: havin 
Hollanders were afraid that England and France Ws e rene! 
declare for Sweden, and under that Pretence fall up K . 


em; beſides that, they thought it their Intereſt 91 
ler Denmark grow too powerful. 
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on th 6. 17. Holland was then for a few Years at Peace, The Send 
o wen! Way with 


il a bloody War broke our betwixt them and the Eng- 
, who could not but think the flouriſhing Trade and 
ound BE” Power of the Ho landers ar Sea, to be very pre- 
0 begi adicial to them. France blew up the Coals, being 
Amit lelrous to ſee theſe two mighty States weaken one 


d at |of 


* 0 "ths Power. In this War the Engliſh had the Ad- 
111 W:ncage in the firſt and third Engagements, but the 
a vilanders in the ſecond: But the Engliſh, at laſt, be- 


, Ie willing ro ſave Charges, reſolved only to infeſt the 
b h vllanders by their Privateers, and not to equip a 
eig leet; which the Hollanders taking an Advantage of, 
Fata ur'd to enter the River of Thames, and landing 
* ear Chatham, burnt ſeveral Ships in the Harbour. 
: al his oblig d England to make a Peace with them, 
, wp Which was by Mediation of the Crown of Sweden con- 
* a Inded at Breda, In this War Holland recoverd their 
—_— eputation, which they had loſt in Cromwel's time, 


= nd ſhew'd they were not inferiour in Strength ar 
| w eo Exg/ and; but at the ſame time they diſcoverd 
ane err Weakneſs by Land, the Biſhop of Munſter having 


— jade ſeveral Incurſions upon em. 


rards. | 


as ſurprizing to ſee how the French, in a few days 
me took the Provinces of Guelderland, Over-yſſel, and 


at ſome are of Opinion, they might have taken Am- 
14am it ſelf, if they had immediately gone towards 
whilſt the firſt Conſternation laſted. Some lay the 
lt upon Rochford, who having received Orders to 
"bore th ake an Attempt upon that City, tarried two days at 
trecht, which he beſtow'd in receiving of Comple- 
ents, the Amſterdammers getting thereby time to take 
Reſolution for their Defence. Ir ſerv'd alſo for a 
ar Encouragement to the Hollanders, that the Biſhop 
Munſter was forc'd to riſe from before Groningen, 
having, together with the Elector of Cologn, taken 
* French fide. In the Year next enſuing, the French 
0K Maeſtricht from the Ho{landers, But the Hellan- 

NN 'S 4 der. 


trecht, which occaſion d ſo general a Conſternation, 


England, 


1665. 


9. 18. At laſt, in the Year 1672, a prodigious Storm England and 


il upon Holland, which at firſt threatned its Ruin; _ 


ance attacking it by Land, and England by Sea. Ir withHolland, 
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ders having behav'd themſelves bravely in four dea k 
gagements, and the Parliament of England being h. & 1 

come very jealous of France, a ſeparate Peace waz, de 2 

the Mediation of Spain, concluded berwixt Holly here b 

and England. The Emperour and Spain having the Vince © 
declar'd for Holland, the French King took his Gar ns anc 

{ons out of all the conquer d Places (having firſt exa8. N Numbe 

ed from them great Contributions) except Naerdn i creaſe 

and Grave, which were retaken by Force. Thus th ry whi 
Hollanders got all their Places again except Maeftrict, ¶ Hung is 
Rhinebergh which belong d to the Elector of Cologre N Fam 

ing reſtor d to him, and the Country of Cleves to E chich 
Elector of Brandenburg h. This War reſtor d the Pra ng the 

of Orange to the ſame Dignity with his Anceſtors, end un; 

that under better Conditions than when in their ring 

{eition : For the common People, who always favoui ther Pr 

the Houſe of Orange, being put quite into a Canter, {ierolting 
nation by the prodigious Succeſs of the French, so this 

being perſuaded, that this Misfortune was occafond erty of 

by the Treachery of ſome who ſar at the Helm, adWirdinary 

that no body but the Prince eould reſtore the decay0 nd Cor 
State; raiſed Tumults in moſt Cities, which the Prince eat Re 

was forc'd to appeale, by N the former Manager 

ſtrates, and putting in their room ſuch as he knew ve road. 

The De Witt Favourers of himſelf. In one of theſe Tumults ne Me 
murtber'd. 1ius and Fobn de Mitt, two Brothers, were miſenii maint 
murther'd by the Rabble in the Hague; tho a e end; 

many are of Opinion, that both of em, eſpecially find a 

laſt, who had ſo long far at the Helm, had deſen lender 
better of his native Country. Tho the Prince had ben ehr and 

vor a little inſtrumental in appeaſing the Commotion gn, not 
whereby Holland was put in a condition to recover de ſou; 

ſelf, yer he was not ſo ſucceſsful in his War agalnrerle | 

1677. France; for, he receiv'd a conſiderable Loſs neat 8 ſiſcretior 
1676. neffe; he was repuls'd before Maeſtricht ; and _ er Jncli 
1677. vouring to relieve St. Omer, he was defeared by Mee. 
French; and the Dutch Fleet which was ſent t0 088 - 1,7; 
Relief of Sicily had no great Succeſs, Ar laſt def of $, 

Fear, that through long War their Liberty might Mud wie 
endanger'd by the Prince, influenc'd them to * e Rabbl 
ſeparate Peace with France, by Virtue of which Milton: to 


ſtricht was reſtor'd to the Hollangers, often as 
a , 59 5 ll. ander 
! 15 
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= & 19, The Seven Provinces of the United Nether. Tre cuſtitu- 
as, by d are fill d with a prodigious number of People; 
böller being ſome who have computed, that in the Pro- 
g they MW ince of Holland, the Number amounts to two Milli- 

ns and five hundred Thouſand. And unto this vaſt 


amber of People, is to be attributed their Induſtry, 
creaſe of Trade, and great Riches; for in a Coun- 


bus the ry which is not the moſt fruitful, and where every 
rich ing is very dear, they muſt elſe of neceſſity periſh 
ge bey Famine. Moſt of the Inhabitants were tranſplant- 

1 chither out of other Countries; out of France du- 
e Prince Wing the times of the Civil Commorions ; out of Eng- 
"rs, ad rd under the Reign of Queen Mary; our of Germany 
eir Po. Wuring thofe long Wars there; but chiefly, out of the 


ther Provinces of the Netherlands, at the time of their 
wolring from Spain. Theſe Strangers were invited 


ich, o this Country by its convenient Situation, the Li- 
can erty of Religion and the Government; by its extra- 
Im, al rdinary Conſtitutions and Conveniences for Trade 


d Correſpondence in all Parts ; and at laſt, by the 
reat Reputation which the States gain'd by their wiſe 


r Mag lanagement at home, and the Succeſs of their Arms 
ew wer broad. And in regard every body, who either brings 
Irs C me Means along with him, or has learn d ſomething 


d maintain himſelf withal, finds a good Reception in 
land; even thoſe who are proſecuted in other Pla- 
s find a certain Refuge in this Country, The Ne- 
erlanders are commonly very open-hearted, down- Meir Genius. 
er and honeſt, very free in Words and Converſa- 
on, not eaſily ro be mov'd or ſtirrd up; bur if once 


amorion 
ade ſoundly angry, not eaſily to be appeas d. If you 


recover "ll 


ir agan@nverſe with them without Haughtineſs, and with 
near A icretion, ſo as ro accommodate your ſelf a little to 
ad ende er Inclinations, you may do with them what you 
ed by Mee. Charles V. us d to ſay of them, That there was 
ent to U Nation under the Sun, that did deteſt more the 
laſt negne of Slavery, and yet, if you did manage them mild. 
might M end with Diſcretion, did bear it more patiently, But 
ro make e Rabble here is very bad, ir being their common 


hich Ma atom to ſpeak ill and deſpicably of their Magiſtrates 
often as things do not anſwer Expectation. The 
anders are very unfit for Land- ſervice, and the 


© Dutch 
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Dutch Horſe-men are ſtrange Creatures; yer ty 
who live in Guelder/and, and upon the Border, off 
WW:ſtphalia, are tolerably good. Bur at Sea they hay 
done ſuch Exploits, that they may be compar vi 
any Nation in the World. And the Zealander; g 
eſteem'd more Hardy and Venturous than the Hau 
ers, They are alſo generally very parſimonious ig 
much addicted to the Belly, it being not the Cuſtng 
here to ſpend their yearly Income, but to ſave even 
Year an Overplus. This ſaving way of living will 
holds their Credit, and enables them to bear ſy 
heavy Taxes without being ruind by them, Thy 
are very fir for all ſorts of Manufactury, and wy 
much addicted to Commerce, not refuſing to undery 
any Labour or Danger, where ſomething is to be gy 
and thoſe that underſtand Trade deal very eafily wit 

them. They are very punctual in every reſpect, pl 
dering and ordering a thing very well before theyk 
gin it. And there is ſcarce any Nation in the Wart 
to fir for Trade as the Dutch, this being very prall 
worthy in them, that they always chooſe rather wg 
fomewhar by their own Induſtry, than by Violence 
Fraud. But above all, the great Liberty whichti 
enzoy, is a great Encouragement for Trade. Tit 
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chiefeſt Vice is Covetouſneſs, which however 1s ll unge f 

to pernicious among them, becauſe it produces in nd! 

Induſtry and Good-husbandry. There are a great Wie 2 

ny who have been amaz'd at the great Conduct w this, 

has appear d in the Management of their Affait, deeper 
withſtanding that the Hollanders in general are Hd of 8 

of extraordinary Wit or Merits. For which ſom Which ma 

ledge this as a Reaſon, Thar a cold Temper and en kind 

deration of Paiſions are the fundamental Qualifca ind ble 

of a good Stateſman. urs, ref 

t from 

Tie N f F. 20. The ſeven United Provinces are not vet) 1 up w 
* dum. in Extent, as being but one Corner of German); Mey are a] 
they are fill'd up with ſo conſiderable a Number rot int 


ty care 
Int Cou 
ny has 
8 Comp 
ach is { 


beautiful, large, and populous Cities, that no on 
Place of the ſame Bigneſs is to be compar d to it. N 
ſides the ſeven Provinces, they are poſſeſs d of (0 
Cities in Flanders and Brabant, viz. Hulſt, Sluce, 4 
denburgh, Bon le Duc, Macſtricht, Breda, . 
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oom, Grave, and ſome others. They alſo keep a Gar- 


ders on in Embden, thereby to ſecure the River of Embs. 
ey Erne Country in general is more fit for Paſture than 
dw riling, for it produces ſcarce ſo much Corn as is ſuf- 
der: M cient for the fifth part of its Inhabitants. But this 


ant is made up by the Induſtry of the Inhabirants, 


ous, ad the great Conveniency of ſo many Rivers and the 

Cut eas fc for Fiſhing and Navigation. The Herring 

ve evenWiſhery, and that of Codds, brings in vaſt Riches to 

ring Adem; and ſome Eng!i:i/p have computed, That the 

ear M banders ſell every Year 79200 Laſt (which makes 

. Ts Tuns) of Herrings, which amount to the va- 

and we of 1372000 J. Sterl. not including what is tranſ- 

unden orted into Spain, Italy, and France, and what is con- 

o be md at home. But their Shipping and Commerce Of their Ship- 
afily of much greater Advantage to them, which flouriſh- z ci. 
ect, chere ro that degree, that ſome are of Opinion, | 
> they nat in Holland are more Ships than in all other Parts 

he Wa Europe. Beſides, Holland's Situation in the midft 

ry pu Europe makes it very fit for Trade, ſo that it ſends 

cher tog Ships with great Conveniency into the Eaſt and 

10lence ern Seas; and the Commodiouſneſs of thoſe vaſt 

vhich ers of the Nine, Maeſe, Elbe, Weſer, and Embs, 

le. D s che Commodities our of Germany, and in ex- 


ver 5 
5 in 1 
| great! 


Luck wil 


ange for theſe, vends Manufactures of Holland: For 
land has in regard, eſpecially of the Rhine and the 
laeſe, a great Advantage in its Trade before England, 
0 this, on the other hand, has better Harbours and 


airs, ; deeper Coaſt : And becauſe Holland is at the latter 
are rad of the Year commonly overflown with Waters, 
h ſome ch makes the Air very thick and foggy, Nature has 
r and Men kind to this Country, in that about that time the 


[ind blows much Eaſterly, which diſperſes the Va- 
urs, refreſhes the Air, and renders it wholſome ; 
t from hence it is that their Harbours are often 


t very Mur up with Ice for three Months rogether, whercas 

mam Aggey are always open in England. The Hollanders trade 

Number YiWnolt into every Corner of the World, and have been 

at no 0" ty careful ro erect Fortreſſes and Colonies in far di- 

d to 1. "Pt Countries, Bur above all, their Eaſt-India Com- Eaſt- lodia 
5d of 9 ny has vaſtly encreas d her Trade and Riches: for £7497 
„ luce, "os Company has extended her Trade from Baſora, 

" 4 uch is ſituated near the great Bay of Perſia, at the 
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The West- 
Ind. a Cen- 


pay. 


An Introduction to the 

very Mouth of the River Tigra, all along a prodigom Miene! 
Tract of rich Ground near the Sea- ſide as far as tothe which 
utmoſt Parts of Fapan ; ſhe ſtands there in Confede. perfui 
racy with many Kings, and with many of them ha pen 
made Treaties of Monopohes, and is poſſeſs d of; 17 
great many Strong-holds in thoſe parts. The Capi = 
City there is Batavia in Java Majer, where the C en al 
vernour General keeps a Court like a King, unde ele - 
whole Juriſdiction are the other places. The Com. ＋ 
pany is Sovereign Miſtreſs over all theſe Countries we 
the chiefeſt of which are the es of Molocca and Ba. a f | 
da, Amboina, Malacca, the Coaſt of the Iſland of 3. 50 a 
lon, Paliacatta, Muſulapatan » Negapatan upon the _ 
Coaſt of Cormandel, Cochin, Cananor and Crangem 4 wet 
upon the Coaſt of Malabar, and ſeveral more, Whe 5 _ 
ther they have a free Trade in the Eaſt-Indies wid wo 
China, 1 cannot affirm, tho it is certain that the Ch. he Gn 
eſe drive a great Trade with them in Batavia; bun 
in Japan they have the whole Trade alone, no Ports — 
gueſe being permitted to come there. This Com 1. 
is able to ter out a Fleet of betwixt 40 and 30 Chiu --. 
Ships, and to raiſe an Army of 30000 Men. Then: ! 
Funds of this Company did amount to 6c Tuns ** 
Gold, which in the ſpace of 6 Years, deducting alu 
Charges and Dividends made to the Owners, wasn 6.21 
creas d to 300 Tuns of Gold. The Fund of the e Sue 
India Company was 80 Tuns of Gold, and flour ride 2. 
extreamly at the beginning, but ruin d it (elf Hm to n 
king too great Dividends, and not keeping a Fun ry ſo ſto 
ſufficient for the carrying on of the War againſt Ha great 
Beſides, thoſe concern'd in this Company were mol ountry 
cager after Conqueſts than Trade; and when Br rong, 
revolted they recciv'd a capital Blow: Yer they uy Army 
poſſeſs d in Guinea of the Caſtle del Mina; and, ra Cor 
am not miſtaken, of Loanda in Angola, and ſome 0; other 
Places, as alſo ſome of the Caribby lands, and of M ove un 
Holland in the Northern Parts of America. They Wir: in © 
alſo lately begun to erect ſome Colonies in Ci has be 
and on the great River of Orenoquo, Some of the mat the! 
curious have obſerv'd, that a great many things rate ch 


curr in Helland for the promoting of Trade, which 
not to be met with all together in any other Cay 
particularly, the great Quantity of People, the by 

„ m 
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iency and Security of the Country, the ſmall Intereſt 


giow „ pich is paid for Money, which ſhews the great Su- 
o the perfluity of ready Money; the Severity us d againſt 
tede- rhieves, Cheats, and Bankruprs ; the Bank of Amſter- 
n hum, the great Numbers of Convoys, and moderate 
of 2 Caſtoms: Add to this, That they are fo exact and 
api E regular in their way of Trading; That the Magiſtrates 


are generally Merchants, or art leaſt, ſuch as have an 
Intereſt in Commerce ; Thar they are Maſters in the 
Bal. Indies; and, That by reaſon of the Erugality and 


untries induſtry of the Inhabitants, far more Commodities 
d h. re Exported than Imported. To this purpoſe it is 
of i Lbſervable, That tho the Hollanders are Maſters of the 
oon the 


Fvice in the Indies, yet they uſe them leaſt of all 


anga WWE temſelves. They have allo the greateſt ſhare in the 

; Wie- Bil k-rrade in Perſia , and yet they cloath themſelves 

ien wil WE: Woollen Cloth, generally ſpeaking. Nay, they ſell 

rhe * eir fine Cloths abroad, and ſend for coarſer out of | 
14; bu wand for their own uſe. They fell their delicious | 

0 Port BW uccer, and ſend for other out of the North of England || 
ompar\ Wd Ireland for their own uſe. French Wine and | 
Capi andes are the chiefeſt Commodities which are con- vi 
The it: med here ; yer even when they make a Debauch, 1 
bo ey are not over-laviſn. wi 
n 

, 7 v.21. From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt that Strength and | 
vey ee Strength of this Commonwealth is founded upon * 


[rade and its Naval Force, which is abſolutely neceſ- weatth. 


f by bar ary to maintain the former : nor is there any Coun- = | 
p 4 A. ry ſo ſtock d with good Seamen, for the fitting out of | | 
inſt * great Fleet. But on the Land- ſide, where the | 
* ountry cannot be under Water, it is not near ſo 
me ang. For tho they do not want Money to raiſe 
ett ney n Army of Foreigners, yet it is not always adviſable 
; an m Commonwealth to rely only upon ſuch as have 
_ cher Tye but their Pay, ſince they may eaſily 
and 0 » WE unfaithful, or elſe miſled by the General, aſſiſt 
T7 m in over-turning the Liberty of the State. And 
4 * t has been in regard of this that ſome have adviſed | 
ot A a the Provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhould ſe- 
mol ae themſelves from the reſt, and only endeavour 
2 o ſtrengthen themſelves berwixt the Macſe, the 
RY 8 une, and South-Sea ; and in caſe of Neceility, by 


Cen- 
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very Mouth of the River Tigrs, all along a prodigoù Mee) 
Tract of rich Ground near the Sea- ſide as far as tothe which 
utmoſt Parts of Fapan ; ſhe ſtands there in Confede. perfluit 
racy with many Kings, and with many of them ha Thieve 
made Treaties of Monopolies, and is poſſeſsd of ; % * 
great many Strong-holds in thoſe parts. The Capi _ 
City there is Batavia in Java Majer, where the Coeur 
vernour General keeps a Court like a King, unde i: eg 
whole Juriſdiction are the other places. The Com. * 
pany is Sovereign Miſtreſs over all theſe Countrig, —— 
the chiefeſt of which are the es of Molocca and d 8 „ 
da, Amboina, Malacca, the Coaſt of the Iſland of Jai 50 a. 
lon, Paliacatta, Muſulapatan, Negapatan upon thei pbletya 
Coaſt of Cormandel, Cochin, Cananor and Crangauy E . 
upon the Coaſt of Malabar, and ſeveral more. Whe *. ch 
ther they have a free Trade in the Eaſt-Indies wit Wal 
China, I cannot affirm, tho it is certain that the ch h c 
eſe drive a great Trade with them in Batavia; bu... oF 
Sh - in Japan they have the whole Trade alone, no Pow * i 
| gucſe being permitted to come there. This Compay d Tel 
is able to {er out a Fleet of betwixt 40 and 50 Capi 
Ships, and to raiſe an Army of 30000 Men. Theft 
Funds of this Company did amount to 60 Tuns d 
Gold, which in the ſpace of 6 Years, deducting allt 
Charges and Dividends made to the Owners, was n 
Tre W:ft- creas'd to 300 Tuns of Gold. The Fund of the HH 
Ind a cn. Iydia Company was 80 Tuns of Gold, and fAourii a Fade an 
OP" extreamly at the beginning, bur ruin'd it (elf by mi y to m 
king roo great Dividends, and not keeping a Fun ry fo ftok 
ſufficient for the carrying on of the War againſt 56 N 
Beſides, thoſe concern d in this Company were mot ountry 
cager after Conqueſts than Trade; and when Bra ung. 
revolted they recciv'd a capital Blow : Vet they A 
poſſeſs d in Guinea of the Caſtle del Mina; and, i 
am not miſtaken, of Loanda in Angola, and ſome ode 
Places, as alſo ſome of the Caribby lands, and of W 
Holland in the Northern Parts of America, They ha 
alſo lately begun to erect ſome Colonies in C bas bee 
and on the great River of Orenoquo. Some of the mut the P 
curious have obſerv d, that a great many thing rate the 
curr in Ilelland for the promoting of Trade, which firenge 
not to be met with all together in any other Count bine, anc 
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niency and Security of the Country, the ſmall Intereſt 


iow ich is paid for Money, which ſhews the great Su- 
o the rfluiry of ready Money; the Severity us d againſt 
fede. Nnieves, Cheats, and Bankrupts; the Bank of Amſter- 
en, the great Numbers of Convoys, and moderate 
of 2 cuſtoms: Add to this, That they are fo exact and 
apital regular in their way of Trading; That the Magiſtrates 


> G6 


are generally Merchants, or at leaſt, ſuch as have an 
under 


nereſt in Commerce; That they are Maſters in the 


Com. - Indies; and, That by reaſon of the Frugality and 

neries Enduſtry of the Inhabitants, far more Commodities 

Ba. re Exported than Imported. To this purpoſe it is 

of J. Nbſe:vable, That tho the Hollanders are Maſters of the 

on de ice in the Indies, yet they uſe them leaſt of all 

"I themſelves, They have alſo the greateſt ſhare in the 
* 


dilk-rade in Perſia , and yet they cloath themſelves 
n Woollen Cloth, generally ſpeaking. Nay, they ſell 
heir fine Cloths abroad, and ſend for coarſer our of 


es With 


; wand for their own uſe, They ſell their delicious 
Pur ucter, and ſend for other out of the North of England 
omPar\ nd Ireland for their own uſe. French Wine and 
Capra@::ndics are the chiefeſt Commodities which are con- 
my umed here; yet even when they make a Debauch, 

uns ( 


ey are not over-laviſh. 


$.21. From what has been ſaid, it is manifeſt that Strength and 


the Strength of this Commonwealth is founded upon —_—_— 
ouring and irs Naval Force, which is abſolutely neceſ- wealth. 

| by my to maintain the former: nor is there any Coun- 

; a fu © gock d with good Seamen, for the fitting out of 

nſt Spa great Fleet. But on the Land- ſide, where the 

my ountry cannot be under Water, it is not near ſo 

en 


rong, For tho' they do not want Money to raiſe 
Army of Foreigners, yer it is not always adviſable 
ora Commonwealth to rely only upon ſuch as have 
0 other Tye but their Pay, ſince they may eaſily 
ove unfaithful, or elſe miſled by the General, aſſiſt 
im in over-turning the Liberty of the State. And 
* t has been in regard of this that ſome have adviſed 
of che a the Provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhould ſe- 
e themſelves from the reſt, and only endcayour 
* b ſtrengthen themſelves betwixt the Maeſe, the 
r oo "ne, and South-Sea ; and in caſe of Neceility, by 
the C OPCR- 
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opening of their Sluces, pur the Country under Water; f th: 


bur for the reſt, only endeavour to ſtrengthen them. lere 
ſelves at Sea: Bur to examine this Propoſition, is ny f th: 
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at Utrecht are join'd into one Confederacy, and hays Hand- 
their Deputies conſtantly reſiding at the Hague; while tim 
Buſineſs it is to take care of ſuch Affairs as concen therv 
the whole Union; and if any thing of moment zu, reign 
be decreed, they ſend to the ſeveral Provinces, aud Wis Fo 
according to the Approbation of theſe they make ther iiablil 
Decrees : theſe Deputies are called the States- Genen ince ! 
Nay, it ſeems that each Province is rather a Confed Me Pro! 
racy than one City or Commonwealth, becauſe the Wignty, 
ſeveral Members of each Province do treat with et wer 
another like Confederates, and nor like one Body caſion 
where one is ſuperiour to the other, or the Maj did 
of Votes determines a Buſineſs. For even in the t he 
vincial Aſſemblies a great many things cannot be dem nty, 
mined by the Plurality of Votes, but every Membe ny gre 
Conſent is required. Which ſhews, that theſe er Citr 
vinces and Cities are not united by ſo ſtrong a I% nde, u 
as thoſe who are govern d by one Soveraign, era trouls 
as far as Neceſſity obliges them to keep together. A ſeable fe 
the great Cities are fill d with Rabble; which if c bas, it 
put in motion, uſes to make ſtrange work among ten Le che! 
Ir is therefore the great Care of the Magiſtrates, ua What h 
they are kept in conſtant Employment to get Beit be 
for Famine would quickly be the occaſion of e 2 Gc 
Tumults here. There is alſo a Jealouſie berwix: Y matiye 
land and the other Provinces ; the latter prerending "i" ancie: 
ſome Prerogative, as being the moſt Powerful, M eaignt) 
contributing moſt to the Publick ; whereas the ole 
are for maintaining their Liberty and Equality. » 
the reſt of the Cities are eſpecially jealous of Af 
dam, becauſe this City draws abundance of Ti 
from the reſt, and puts them in apprehenſion, as ith 
were ambitious ro domineer over them. But 5 
greareſt Irregularity happens in their Conftirutio, * 


Friace ef O- means of the Prince of Orange, who having the Favol 
nge. 


4 C now my Buſineſs. There are ſeveral Inconvenienc; Meems 
Ti, that proceed from the very Form of the Governmen en! 
f * 0 of this State: For, ro {peak proper ly, theſe ſeven Pro. ere, 
„1. vinces do not make up one entire Commonwealth, by ill be 
#1 vernmem. there are ſeven Commonwealths, which by the Unia alſo 
1 \ } 
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che Common People, of the Land-Soldiers and the | 
lergy, (for the Clergy hate the Arminians,who being 
ene Barnefeldt Faction, are Enemies of the Prince) 
eems to endanger their Liberty. Wherefore the chief 
en in the Cities, ro whom belongs the Magiſtracy 
ere, poſſeſs their Places in continual Fear, except they 
ill be pliable to the Prince of Orange; whoſe Intereſt 
alſo inconſiſtent with that of the State, becauſe no 
and-War can be advantageous for Holland: whereas 
time of War, his Authority is much greater than 


"I therwiſe, eſpecially conſidering that their Army is 
"+ is 10 eien and mercenary. And therefore, according to 
« i Form of Government, ſcarce a firm Peace can be 
een blind at home. It may eaſily happen that the 
eren rince may aſpire to be their Soveraign. And when 1673. 
onfols i Province of Gueſderland did offer to him the Sove- 
uſe ce erty, he gave them to underſtand, Thar if all the 
ia ant were of the ſame Opinion they ſhould have no 
> eco to look for him behind the Wine: pipes, as the 
e did for Saul; yet the wiſer ſort are of Opinion, 


at he would reap no great Benefit from this Sove- 


__ igccy, fince it would be ſcarce poſſible to keep ſo 
denden great Cities in Obedience againſt their Will: 
oe e Cirtadels and Garriſons would prove the Ruin of 
g TN rade, which never flouriſhes where abſolute Power 
1, exceft dntrouls the Subject. Wherefore it ſeems more ad- 
ner. All ſeable for the Prince to be ſatisfied with what Power 
+ if n bas, it being certain, that if he knows how to ma- 


ong den ge the Humour of the People, he is almoſt able to 
What he pleaſes. It has been a great Diſpute, whe- 


ares, | : 

et Bred er it be for the Advantage of theſe Netherlands to 

of g Governour-General. Thoſe who are for the 

wir E ative, alledge, That this Country having been Whether it is 
rending WT” ancient Time under the Juriſdiction of a limited 47 Advan- 
erful, T eraignry, has been uſed to that Form of Govern- 2 


che ole 75 That it conduces to the outward Splendour of 
Commonwealth, and to uphold the Authority of 


of Ane Magiſtrates in the Cities; That thereby Factions 
of Tua Inu are kept under and ſuppreſſed, That 
uy as if * are prevented a great many Inconveniences in 

But u ung any deſigns of moment, which are incident 
titution, an Ariſtocratical and Democratical State; viz. 
che Ta and divided Counſels in Conſultations, Delays 
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in Executions, and the divulging of ſecret Defigy: 
all which we will leave undetermin d here. Ide 
alſo to be eſteem d one of rhe Weakneſſes of this Cs 
Other Defefts monwealth, that ſo great a number of Inhabiam e Ve 
F the 2 Ccannor be maintain d by the Product of the Land, bu i 
1 get their Bread from abroad, and by the help d the 
Foreigners, Wherefore the certain Ruin of this Com nch. 
monwealth is at hand, whenever its Trade and Nai. st ot 
gation ſhould be ſtopt; which however is not altoge. ations 
ther impoſſible ro happen. The Difference of Relig. ram, 
on is commonly reckoned among the Weakneſſes df: ey, 
State. But ſome make this one of the main Pillars of 
the flouriſhing Condition of Holland, becauſe it s re 
tributes greatly to the Populouſneſs, Strength, and by the 
Encreaſe of this State. The Reformed Religion s of t 
here the Eſtabliſh'd Religion, all the reſt being a erne! 
tolerated : The Papiſts are connived at; but at th Joſt e: 
{ame time the State keeps a ſtrict Eye over them, fat at lt 
fear the Prieſts, who all depend on the Pope, ſoul Land, 
enter into a Correſpondency with Spain. Yer it 8” * 
rarely ſeen in Holland, that one Subject hates the od ppliect 
or proſecutes him upon the Score of Religion. It hu Ee 
been the Saying ot ſome, That in other Cain J * tt 
ligion doth more Good to the State, but in Holla 4 77 
leſs Harm. It is alſo very inconvenient for the Iſl: © © 
bitants, that all ſorts of Victuals are ſold at ſo exc ya 1 
five a Rate; the Reaſon of which is, That the gef * 4 
eſt Revenues of Holland are raiſed by way of EH. "LY 
upon theſe Commodities; and ir is a common Say - "wh f 
Thar before you can ger a Diſh of Fiſh ready dieß 4 4 0 
upon your Table at Amſterdam, you have paid abo y "A 
30 ſeveral Taxes for ir. And notwithſtanding all rn”. 4 x | 
heavy Impoſitions, the State is much in Debt. Ti" * 
are ſome alſo who pretend, that the Traffick of e "a 
Dutch dwindles ; for which they alledge ſeveral kW. n x 
ſons ; viz. Thar fince the Peace concluded ar Mw. | - 
other Nations have likewiſe applied themſelves WWF. | (. 
Trade: Thar the Price of the Eaſt-India Commodiſ Place, | 
falls every Year, and yet the Charges of the Come Ta, 
increaſe daily. For whereas formerly five or fix He a 
India Ships coming home yearly were reckon'd 1d they ha 
conſiderable, now eighteen or twenty return; I to brit 
ſo overſtocks them with theſe Commcdities, that in b 


= 73;/ory of the NETHERLANDS. | 
, obliged to lay them up in their Warehouſes for a 
nfiderable time, before they can vent them without 
oſs, They alledge alſo, That Corn has been of 
te Years fo abundant in France, Spain, Italy, and 
gland, that the Hollanders have not ſent much of it 
no theſe Parts, it being their Cuſtom to ferch Corn 
om the Eaſt-Sea, where they vent, in exchange of it, 
ot of their Spices : that the great Addition of Forti- 
ations and ſumptuous Buildings to the City of Am- 
dam, have taken up a great Quantity of Ready- 
oney, which might have been better employ d in 
of Trade; and, that Luxury and Debaucnery 
ins ground dayly in that City. In fine, the Reaſon 
Why the Hel anders had ſuch ill Succeſs in the Begin- 
ng of the laſt War, ſeems to be, that by their great 
gerneſs for Gain and Trade, their Martial Heat was 


d at Munſter, being not apprehenſive of any Invaſion 


Weir Power at Sea; and diſmiſſing their beſt Officers, 
plied their Places with their own Relations; whole 
otto was, Peace and a good Government, For in the 
he of the War with England they diſmils'd the Eng- 

vererane Iroops; and in the Ycar 1668, the 
ench Troops; both which were the Flower of their 
es, which of neceſſity muſt, by this means, have 
n reduc'd into a very ill Condition, fince the Prince 
Orange had no more Concern with them. Beſides 
they thought themſelves very ſecure, not imagi- 
g that France would either dare, or be able, to at- 
apt a Conqueſt over them, as long as they were 
e that the Emperor and Spain would fide with 


Dh with the French againſt them. And ar laſt they 
pd they would bear the Engliſh out of the Sea be- 
e France ſhould be able to take three or four Places. 
elied upon the old way of making War, when 
hole Campaign was taken up with the Taking of 
| Place, and when whole Books were compoſed of 
Taking of Groll, or the War of Ghent. Ir is allo 
exed, chat ſome of the Hollanders were not ſorry 
they had no great Succeſs by Land, hoping there- 
o bring into Diſcredit the Conduct, and to dimi- 
U niſh 


moſt extinguiſh'd ; and that after the Peace conclu- 


Land, they only applied themſelves to ſtrengthen 


m: neither did they imagine that the Engliſh would 
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1665. 


2 


— 
9 


290 An Introduftion to the 
niſh the Authority of the Prince, whom they had ben 
obliged to make their Captain-General againſt thy Miu tak 


4 


[ 7 Will. v put tl 
1 3 fence 
| I; The Neigh- S. 22. As for the Neighbours of Holland, and u ſuppc 
| oo bours of Hob jt has to fear or to hope from them; it ſeems that cl inſt I 
Vl — Engliſh are the moſt dangerous Neighbours to the HM Hel 
a landers, as being the only Nation that have been He that 
1 midable to them hitherto, in oppoſing their Pretenſa much 
1 | to the Dominion of the Seas and Trade; a Nain t they « 
th who are extreamly diffatisfied, that this new Connal*7-"<* 
1 wealth, which, when ir was in a very tottering Ca Manut: 


dition, was powerfully upheld by them, has now ben, and 
before-hand with them in the Eaft-Indies, and , Hal 
ſpoil their Markets almoſt every- where. For becal d, ſinc 
| England, an Engliſh-man is naturally proud, and loves to ln War. 
well, whereas a Hollander minds nothing ſo much <li? 
his Gain, being ſatisfied with an indifferent ſhare, gel 
ſpends any thing idly ; a Hollander can (ell cheaper rds h 
an Engiiſkh-man, and Strangers will always rather Dutch c 
with the firſt than the laſt. It is therefore, in all M Ca 
bability, the chief Intereſt of Holland, not to in” Ane 
England, and rather to allow them ſome Ceremony” to 
Prerogatives at Sea, ſuch as Striking, and the es m 
bur withal to ſtrengthen their Power at Sea, tht F yaw 
caſe England ſhould really conteſt with them for WW" and 
Trade and Fiſhing, they may be able to make heal] N 
gainſt them. The Hollanders muſt alſo, as muchs & * ˖ 
poſſible, endeavour to encourage the ſame ſort of ii 4 e E 
nufacture, as is in England, and either to make un - clan 
Commodities better, or at leaſt to ſell them chen 1 hs, 
in order to get the Advantage from them. The 10 — l 0 
Frane. (anders ought to ſtand in great fear of France 0 : la 
Land-fide, eſpecially ſince that King is their great nw * 
my, having oppoſed for a conſiderable time alli 75 , 
| | Deſigns. It is therefore very neceſſary to be in r; 
| 


2 on the Land-ſide, and to keep fair wich Ih 
rinces of Germany, who elſe would permit the a Inc the 
to march through their Territories, or elſe perha i. in ereſ 
with them. They muſt endeavour the Preſervar"l * k . 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, which they ought to Of P 15 * 
as their Frontier, and ſuch a Frontier as obliges 5 neſs or C 


always to fide with Holland againit Fran * Deportme 
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at take care to be provided with good Officers, and | 
ut the Province of Holland into a better poſture of 


fence on the fide of Guelderland. It is not eaſie to 
ſuppoſed chat England and France will join again 


wha inſt Holland; beſides that this may be prevented by 
ue 17. landers. It is the Intereſt of Holland, to take 
e 5 e chat the Naval Strength of France do's nor increaſe 
n fo 


much, and to prevent, as much as in them lies, 
t they do not ſettle a Trade in the Eaſt-Indies, And 
France draws the Riches of all Europe to its ſelf by 


Manufactures, ſo the Hollanders muſt try to imitate 
; nt m, and furniſh other Nations with the like. From 
aß, land need to fear nothing either by Sea or Spain. 


d, fince they were ſo much enervated by the Bel- 
War. Nay, it is their common Intereſt now, that 
cultivate a mutual good Underſtanding, to ſtop 
Progrels of the French in the Netherlands : And the 


ar, ede have ſcarce any thing left them from which 
rug och could have any Proſpect of Benefit, as being 
* a a Capacity to conquer or to maintain the H- 
al 


d. And though the Hollanders may be very trou- 
me to the Spaniſh Silver Fleers, yer the Spaniſh 
ateers may, on the other hand, do them conſide- 
e miſchief. Portugal has no Pretenſions againſt Portugal. 


4, „ nd, and it ought moſt to ſtand in awe of the Hol- 
* 73, becauſe rheſe would be glad of an opportunity 


e from the Portugurſe Braſi, and what they have 
in the Eaſt-Indies; and, in effect, they want nor 
gh to execute ſuch a Deſign upon occa ion given. 
nd being obliged to fetch their Bread from the 
, the Coaſts of which are (as twere) the Gra- 
4 of Holland, they have all along taken care that 
ance Aer of the Northern Kings ſhould be Maſter alone 


Ln a £4/i-Sea ; which Balance is the eaſier kept now, Ne Nor- 
orb 4 cle Sound is divided betwixt Sweden and Denmark, thern Crowns! 


r is notorious enough what Game they have 
{ with theſe two Kings. For the reſt, it is the 


Fr / Hd 
It = {al Intereſt of Holland to keep fair with all other 
l atio es, in order to maintain a free Commerce every- 
mn con t And in thoſe Places where they cannot Trade 


„it is the Intereſt of the Hollanders, either by 
Ineſs or Cheapneſs of their Commodities, and an 
eportment, to endeavour to draw the chief Be- 

U 3 nefir 
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An Introduction to the 
nefit of Trade to themſelves. For this is the eaſier u 
leſs odious way to heap up Riches, than if they ſhoul 
attempr publickly ro wreſt the Foreign Trade from 
other Nations; fince it would prove impoſſible i 
them alone to maintain a general Monopoly, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the SWITZERS: 


The firſt Ori- & 1. = HE Countries which are 


feſsd now! 

the Swizzers belonged formerly tt 

German Empire; bur their uniting ing 
Commonwealth, was uccaſfion'd thus: The three in 
Counties of Ury, Switz, and Under-Walden, wi 
commonly are call d the three Foreſt Town:, ena 
very ancient Privileges, which they pretended tou 
been granted them by the Emperour Lews, fir 
the Pious; yet ſo, that the Emperour uſed u 
thither a Judge or Vicar, who had the ſupreme t 
diction in criminal Affairs. There were allo! 
Monaſteries in thoſe Countries, which, tho the 
joy d particular Privileges, yet did they not in 
with the Liberty of the People. But there li 
great many Noblemen among them, who b dg 
getting the Aſcendant over the common Peoply 
croach d upon their Liberty, eſpecially during cle! 
ferences betwixt the Emperors and the Popes," 
the Nobility us'd to fide with the Pope, but the 
monalty with the Emperor. Theſe Diviſions 
the Nobility and the People grew very big 
time of the great Interregnum, which happen 
the Death of the Emperor Frederick the Secmi 
1360. breaking out into an open War, the whole Nut 
was driven our of. the Country ; bur by the EU 
Redolphus's Authority, a Reconciliation was m 
twyixt them, and the Nobles were reſtored ® 
Eftares. Thus did theſe Countries enjoy el 
mer Liberty, till the Reign of Albert I. who | 
conceived a Hatred againſt them, becauſe uf) 


ginal of this 
Cormmons 
wealth. 


. 2, The 
Idority a 
Hitz, 7 
cht hale | 
an Aſſoci⸗ 
nd themſe 
lent Libe 
Wards j 
made be 
firſt day 
ges in the 
Country. 
I, On the 
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4d with his Rival Adolphus of Naſſaw, was very 
-Grous to annex them to his Hereditary Countries; 
» Monaſteries therefore, and a great many of the 
obiliry, having, upon his Deare, ſubmitted them- 
Ives to the Juriſdiction of the Houſe of Auſtria, the 
me was allo propoled to the three abovementioned 
Laces ; who refuſing his Propoſition, he ſer over them 


dle i 


t Cuſtom, began to relide in ſtrong Caſtles, and ha- 
ng firſt tryd by Perſwalives to bring them over to 
We: Houſe of Auſtria, afterwards, when they found 
eir labour loſt that way, grew very burthenſome to 
dbeople by their Oppreſſions; neither were the Pe- 
ions made againſt them by the Commonalty any 
ays regarded by the Emperor; nay the Judge of 
nder-W/alden, whoſe Name was Gei/ler, was become 
extravagant, that he ſer his Har upon a Pole in the 
Warker-place of Alro'f, commanding that every body 

uld pay the ſame reſpect to his Hat as to himſelf; 
order to make a tryal of their Obedience. And a- 
org others, one Milliam Tell having often paſs d by 


d now} 
y 101 
ing int 
re ini 
Mn, Wi 
15, en 


hoot with an Arrow through an Apple, which was 
Iced upon his only Son's Head: However, T-{ ha- 
8 luckily, and by the kind direction of Providence, 
the Apple without hurting his Son, he was there- 
on ordered ro Priſon; but making his Eſcape, 


d the People into an implacable Hatred of the 
ges. 


allo l 
10 the] 


) by (ky 

Peop 
ring wel 
Popes, | 


u rhe 


ons Hritz, Walter Furſt born in Ury, and Arnold of ? 
big 1 lckthale born in Under-HWalden : Theſe enter'd in- 
app ay 4dociarion, whereby it was agreed among them, 


id themſelves of this Tyranny, and to reſtore their 


hole Mien Liberty, A great many more having enter'd 


the 1 wards into the ſame Aſſociation, an Agreement 
wm made betwixt them, That in the Year 1308, on 
tore 00 irſt day of January, they ſhould ſurprize theſe 
0 * in their ſtrong Caſtles, and drive them out of 
45 the) ountry, This Confederacy was made in the Year 


7, on the 17th of October; and being afterwards 
U 3 pur 


pperial Judges or Vicars, who, contrary to the anci- 


Ithout paying the Reſpect demanded, he forced him 
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| 
2. There were at that time three Men of great T4 &-t 7. | 
| 


Ithoriry among them, viz, Werner Stauffacher born nf ae 
118. 


The firſt de- 
' Confederacy. 
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An Lite odl8ies to the 


pur in execution in the Year 1308, on the firſt Day d 
Fanuary, the three Cities abovementioned entred in 
a Confederacy for ten Years, for the mutual Deferg 
of their ancient Liberties. In the Year 1315, Lenni 


nd in 
ith t. 
| 138 


Arch-duke of Auſtria, Son of Albert I. marched w] eat n 
an Army of 20000 Men to force them to Obedience e Ye 
againſt whom they marched our with 1300 Men, Meir V. 


Id L 
rb th 
DOO §n 
e Ente 
e Frend 


whilſt the Auſtrian Forces were marching berwig 
a Lake and inacceſſible Mountains, ſome of the Sai. 
zers, by rowling down upon them, and throwin 
great heaps of Stones among them, put the Enemy 
Confuſion, whilſt the reſt fell upon them and entich 
defeated them near Morgarten. Then theſe thr 


Places renewed their Confederacy ; and having . 4. 


firmed it by ſolemn Oaths, they agreed ir ſhould coiiy* Wat 
tinue for ever. This was done at Brun in the Yelling ſtit 
1329, on the 7th of December. And this is the nds fi 


beginning of that Commonwealth, the Confederas e of 


of which us'd to call themſelves Edytſgenoſſen (wd , ma 
ſignifies ally d by Oath, ) but Strangers call them er Fe. 
general Switzers, from that one Place called Switz, _ 1 
> Swiſs, 

$. 3. Nevertheleſs, the firſt Intention of this C nch, 
deracy was not to ſeparate themſelves from the Graf havi 
Empire, but only to maintain their ancient Privilegs "our ir 
tho by degrees they began to adminiſter their own ere c 
fairs ar home without ſending their Depuries to end 
Dyers of the Empire: and the Switzers were not, d 
in the Year 1648, viz. in the M:/tphalian Peace, H © 
clared quite independant from the Roman Empire. I ke had 
Emperor Lewa IV. confirmed the abovementionhilf ** {af 
Confederacy, and in 1320 ſent rhem a new Impe elf wa 
Vicar or Judge, unto whom, after having receiv dnt ed grea 
Afuraiices to be maintained in their Privileges, 09 Soluthy 
gich Homage in the Name of the Emperor. But * and 
/ollowing Emperors gave them full power to cho 2 
udges among themſelves, granting them the ſupreng ene 
uriſdiction both in Civil and Criminal Affairs. nung they 
Year 1332 Lucern, and in the Year 1351 Aurich“ them ( 
tred into this Confederacy. Lucern was former!) Ul Jg, 
der the Juriſdiction of the Houſe of Auſtria. zu, Citi 
which is the chiefeſt of the Confederacy, was wy af Lon 


ly a free Imperial City. Immediately after, 9 
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ad in the Year 1352, Aug and Bern, were united 
ich the former. The Switzers, after this time, en- 
aged in heavy Wars with the Houſe of Auſtria, and 
1386 flew Leopold Arch-duke of Auſtria, with a 
rear many Nobles, in the Battle near Sempach. In 
Year 1444, the Switzers gave another Proof of 
voir Valour; for the Dauphine of France, afterward 
Id Lewa XI. marching with a great Army to di- 
bb the Council then held at Baſil, was attack d by 
poo Switzers with ſuch fury, that tho they all fell in 
e Enterprize, yet did they ſtrike ſuch a Terror into 
> French, that they quickly retreated home wards. 


. 4. In the Year 1476 the Switzers were engag d 
a War againſt Charles Duke of Burgundy, the latter 
Wing ſtirr d up by Lewa XI. who was for keeping his 
ands full and buſily employed. Againſt him Rhene 
e of Lorrain, and the Biſhops of Szratsburgh and 
il, made an Alliance with the Swizzers, The Em- 
ror Frederick III. taking hold of this opportunity ro 


> Swiſs, commanded them to fall upon the Duke of 
zundy, who then was an Enemy of the Empire: 
d having afterwards made a Peace with the Duke 
thout including the Switzers, hopd they would be 
erely chaſtis d by this brave Prince: But things 
pen d quite contrary to his Expectation ; for the 
gers defeated the Duke in three great Barrels, firſt 
r Granſon , afrerwards near Murten, where the 
ke had an Army of one hundred thouſand Men, 
| at laſt near Nancy in Lorrain, where the Duke 
elf was killed. By theſe Victories the Switzers 
ed great Reputation. In the Year 1481, Friburgh 
Soluthurn ; in the Year 1501, Baſil and Shafts- 
en, and laſt of all Appen-Jell, were united with 
Confederacy. The whole Body then of the Swiſs 
ifederacy is compoſed of thirteen Commonwealths, 
ich they call Places; but the 1talians and French 


, Jug, Baſil, Friburgh, Soluthurn , and Shaft ſhau- 
ae Cities; Uri, Switz, Underwalden, Glaru, and 
n- Jell, are Countries, where are a good num- 
of Towns and Villages ro be mer withal. The 
U ; Switzers 


them Cantons; among theſe ⁊urick, Bern, Lu- Nair Alles 
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Battle neay 
Sempach. 


Ways with 


Charles Dube 


of Burgundy. 


nine the implacable Hatred that his Family bore to 
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Come ot hey 
Wars of the 
Switzers. 


1499. 


Their V8 ay1 
witi, Fiance. 


taining to them ſeveral Cities and ſome Countig 


* 


An Tutrodilion fo the 


Switzers have alſo ſome other Confederates, viz, ty . 
Abby and City of Sr. Gall, the Griſons, the Valleſw 72 
the Cities of Rotweil, Munthuſen, Bienne, Biel, Cem. » þ 
va, and Newburgh on the Lake. There are alſo x. 


dervic 


: ut th 
which are either ſubject to the whole Confederacy, o by 1 


to ſome particular Commonwealths. rear © 
ho w 

d. 5. The Switzers were likewiſe oblig d to fights * 
gainſt the Emperor Maximilian I. for their Libeny; Wien, | 
he having ſtirr d up the Swabian League againſt then, ey fe 
hoping by this way to chaſtiſe them. Bur the Sai. bere 
zers, for the moſt part, got the better of their Enemic, Nery d 
till, through the Mediation of Lewis Duke of Mia ad to 
a Peace was made betwixt them. Not to relate eV ums o. 
ſome inteſtine Commotions among them, ſcarce wm es, :! 
mentioning, they have done great Actions abroad, W moſt! 
der the Conduct of other Nations, and more elpecia e fal 
ly under the French. For Lewis XI. having, wil N atta 
he was Dauphin, ſufficiently tryed their Valour ine Figh 
Engagement near Bail, ſoaught by all ways, after & oodIh⁰ 
was King, to make nic of the Swiſs in his WM er. 
wheretore he allowed them a certain yearly Penhon ar nc; 
And his Son Charles VIII. made uſe of the Si n of ! 
with good Succeſs in his Expedition againſt Ne fol! 


for the Italians, when they ſaw the Switzers make ſu 3 
a prodigious Havock among them by the help oft. ::0: a; 
Barrle-Axes and large Back-Swords ; they were ſoſu ens! 
priz d at it, that they counted the former Wars He bet 
like Childrens play in compariſon of this, and look ed 
ch 4 


upon the Switzers more like ſome Monſters than ach dex 
diers. Lewis XII. allo employed the Switzers in! 
Service in his Italian Wars, tho' they loſt great pe 
of their Reputation there. For the Switzers wild 
were liſted in the Service of Lewis Maurus Duke( 
Milan, refuſing to fight againſt their Countr)m 
thar were in the French Army, thereby betrays 
Prince into the hands of rhe French, 


F. 6. Bur in the Year 1510, the Switzers left ü 
French Service; for the time of Agreement with Fa 
being cx ired, they demanded a larger Penſion, wm 
Lewis XII. refuſed to pay them, thinking it wo 
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ning the Grandeur of a King to be impoſed upon by 

neſe Highland Peaſants (as he uſed to call them.) 

e having therefore diſmiſſed them, took into his 

derrice ſome of the Griſons and Germans in their ſtead. 

dar this proved very diſad vantageous to France; for 

ey liſted themſelves under Pope Julius II. and did 

reat Service againſt Fance. They attack d the French, 

ho were much more numerous, with ſuch Fury, near 

mara, that after a bloody Fight they not only routed 1513. 
hem, but quite beat them out of Italy, Afrerwards 

ey fell into Burgundy, and beſieged the City of Dijon, 

here the Duke of Tremouz/le was obliged to make a 

Wcry diſhonourable Agreement with them, and was 

ad to fend them home with fair Promiſes of great 

ums of Money; and if he had nor ſtop'd their Pro- 

rels, they would certainly have put France into the 
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dad, ws moſt Danger, the King of Exglaud being at the ſame 
elpeciah e falln into France on the other ſide, The Swit- 1515, 
>, Whil ri attack d Francis I. in his Camp near Marignano; 
ur inte e Fight laſted two Days, and after a great deal of 


after E oodhE,on both ſides, the Swir Zerg retired in good 
s Wander. Upon which Conſideration Francis I, in the 


Pena Wear next following gained their Friendſhip by a great 
; Sit; of Moncy ; whoſe Example the ſuccceding Kings 
t Nie 10llowed ever ſince. Their ancicut Reputation 
make fu much diminiſhed of late Years, partly becauſe they 
p oft ©0: alrogerher ſo furious now, partly becauſe other 
ere (0g 4c 0''s have found out a way to bring their Infantry 
Wars e better condition. And beſides this, thoſe great 
ind look - Swords which the Swiſs uſed to handle with fo 
s chan dach dexterity by the extraordinary Strength of their 
zers in M, ate quite our of uſe in Europe. 
great f | : a 
zen wi do the Nature and Quality of the Coun- e nature of 
1s Duke e chich are inhabited by the Swirzers, they are e Soil. 
'ountr/ May) Gitfercny ; for in the mountainous parts ſcarce 
erray dg elſe but Paſture Grounds are to be met with- 
and tho the Valley and flat Country produces 
43d Wine in conſiderable Quantitics, yet among 
ers left Malt a number of Inhabitants there appears no great 
with Fahrt, tor that foreign Cemmoditics cannot be im- 


0 1 vthour great difficulty; and what is deficient 
a it uabe de native Soil, is not repaired by Traffick and Ma- 
| nufacturies. 
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The Genin F F. 8. The Switzers pretend to be downright hone 
aticn. 


An Introduction to the 


nufacturies. *Tis therefore accounted a common C 
lamiry among the Switzers, if once in ſome Years th 
Plague does not come among them, to rid them of 
many ſuperfluous Mourhs. Yer they enjoy this Bere. 
fir by the Situation of their Country, that, by rea 
of the high Mountains and narrow Paſſages, jr is 4. 
moſt inacceſſible, eſpecially on the Italian fide, an 
in the midſt of the Country; for {ſome of the outward 
parts are of a very eaſie acceſs. 
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and true to their Word; and indeed, they are gem 
rally ſimple and plain- dealing, without any great Cur 
ning or By-defigns; but they are courageous, and ſom 


provoked to Wrath. They are ſtedfaſt in their N rene 
Jurions, from whence they dont eaſily recede; em, ſc 
Valour, Conſtancy, Tallneſs, and Strength of t Pr. 
has ſo recommended them to a great many Prince eir Re 
that they chooſe their Guards among them; and Me the 


King of France maintains a conſiderable number ¶ ¶ceſfity 
Swiſs Foot Soldiers. They are very forward to ical C 
but not to undergo any other Hardfhip or Labour ln can 
They expect to have their Pay duly ; if that fai, do ſt. 
return home as faſt as they can: from whence ie. A 
the Proverb, No Money, no Swiſs, They do not fla che 
to bear Hunger or Hardſhip in other Countries, can 
cauſe they have enough of that at home. Ir 1s ey to 
of the Articles of Agreement made with Fant 
Thar the Crown ſhall never have leſs than 6900 a. 10, * 
time in Pay, and that theſe are not to be ſepatui the bef 
to the end that in cafe theſe Articles ſhould not e feare, 
perform d, they may be in capacity to aſſiſt one ety, 
ther: They allo never will be employ'd in any H nced x 
Service. e Yates 
harm 5 
Meir flrenth F. 9. The main Strength of this Confederate Colt ie Hou 
and weakreſi. monwealth confilts in the Number of its Inhabiranb iT to defe 
for the City of Bern, which has the greateſt Terri0Uuch a ca 
rics, pretends alone to be able to ſend into the Fee ſeems 


It has be 


o ο fighting Men. And it is not to be Fm | 
oncd, but that, if they had been ambitious oi atoge:] 
king Conquet's, at that time when ther Glory do not j 
at the higheſt rirch, or had not wanted Conduct, de ainſt x 
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15 * 
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night eaſily have brought under their Subjection the 


anche Compte, and a great part of Lombardy ; but the 
eaſon why they did nor aim at Conqueſts, was part- 


n Ca. 


1 of f 5 : 

Bew. their Inclination, which did not prompt them to 
rei croach upon their Neighbours, partly the Conſtitu- 
sin of their Government, which ſeems to be unfir for 
le, 2nd rear and ſudden Enterprizes: for each Canton by ir 


f conſidered is a Democracy, the higheſt Power be- 
jo lodged in the Guildes; and it is certain, that ſuch 
are of little Underſtanding and Experience, are al- 
ys very poſitive in their Opinions, and ſuſpicious of 
| Mankind : And the whole Confederacy is altoge- 
Wer adapted for their common Defence, and for the 
intaining of a firm Union berwixt themſelves. The 


ir Reo MWference of Religion is alſo a main Obſtacle among 
e; ten, ſome of them being Roman Catholicks, but 
of Bohl Proteſtants, and both Parties great Zealors in 
princh Mir Religion: Wherefore it ſeems a hard task to 


ke them all truly unanimous, except forc'd by the 
cefiry of a common Danger. And in this Demo- 
cal Government It 1s not to be ſuppoſed, that one 
an can have ſufficient Authority to ſway the reſt; 
| to ſtir them up to any great and ſudden Enter- 
ze, And this ſlowneſs of their publick Councils is 
© a check upon their natural Valour at home, that 
can employ it no better than to ſell ir for a little 
ney to other Nations, 


fail, tht 
nce come 
not loi 
mries, de 
It 15 of 
th Fan | 
10. This is the very Reaſon why the Switzers Their Neigh- 


6900 41 
ſepararel_ the beſt Neighbours in the World; as being never ** 
uld not e feared, and always ready to aflift you in caſe of 


celity, if you pay them for it. On the other hand, 
) nced nor ſtand in great fear of their Neighbours. 
e States of Italy are not in a capacity to do them 
harm; and Germany is not willing to hurt them. 
ie Houſe of Auſtria ſhould attack them, they are 
to defend theinſelves; and beſides this, they may 
uch a caſe be ſure to be back'd by France. France 


ſt one ab 
n any da 


erate Col 
nhabitand 


eſt Ter 


» the Fee ſeems ro be their moſt dangerous Neighbour ; 
be que has been the wonder of many, why the Sers 
ous of U + ogerber upon the French Alliance and Promiles, 
Glory! do not in the leaſt endeavour to ſecure their Coun- 
duc, s Zunſt the growing Power of France; and that in 
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The ancient 
condition f 


Germany. 


An Introduction to the 


the laſt War they left the Franche Compte to the Mere 
of the French, which opens the Paſſage into thep 
Country, and enables the French to levy Souldiers q 
their Frontiers at pleaſure. It ſeems therefore to N 
the preſent Intereſt of Switzerland, not to irritate th 
French, and nevertheleſs to take care that they dong 
make themſelves Maſters of their Frontier Places, vi 
of Geneva, Newburgh on the Lake, the four Fore 
Towns, and Conſtance. They muit likewiſe take cap 
that they do nor {end roo great a number of their Mer 
into the French Service, whereby they may exhaf 
their own Stock of Souldiers ; and that ſuch as 1 
ſent into the French Service, may be engaged noty 
be forgerful of their Duty to their native Country, þ 
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as to be ready to return home in caſe of Neceiſtj. (offi 
the other hand, France ſeems to have no great ir iſio 
t exter 


to attack the Switzers, as long as they are quiet, al 
do not pretend to oppoſe the French Deſigns; it bei 
evident, that if France had once obtained its aim, th 


Ountr 


e Vin 


Switzers would be obliged to ſubmit themſelves, Al Ul whi 

it ſeems at this time more advantageous for the Heng * 
to make ule of the Switzers as their Allies, than ls the 

conquering them, to make them refractory Subj that 

who, by reaſon of their natural Stubbornneſs, mil endent 

be bridled by ſtrong Garriſons, which would ſcat 

be maintained pur of the Revenues of fo port 9 2, 

Country. e De: 

ENCE, | 

—— — — Onque! 

i no! 

4d and 

C H A P. VIII. fore, af 

N i YOun 

Of the GERMAN Empire. oth the 

| e great 

H. 1. Ermany was andiently not one Comma E ( 
(; wealth, but divided into a great mi 7 Cn 
ſmall States, independent of each ol 5. a 

moſt of them being Democracies: And tho owe g,, 1 
them had their Kings, yet theſe had more Author et 
to Adviſe than ro Command. Theſe ſeveral dn Sap 


were at laſt united under the Government 0 
Franks : For the Kings of the Merovingean Famil 


Vi 
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ing undertaken ſeveral Expeditions into Germam, did 


" -duce ſeveral of them under their Subjection : And 
* :rles the Great reduced all Germany under his Juriſ- Charles the 
wat liction, he being at the ſame time Maſter of France, Great. 


3: «ly, Rome, and a part of Spazn ; all which Provinces 
» commitred to the care of certain Governors, Who 


wy ere called Graves or Marc-Gravess The Saxons re- 
* ained more of their ancient Liberty than the reſt ; 
ec berefore the better to keep this then barbarous Na- 


Jon in Obedience, he erected ſeveral Epiſcopal Sees 

n Saxony, hoping, by the influence of the Chriſtian 
Doctrine, to civilize this barbarous People. Lews 
named the Piou, Son of Charles the Great, had Lewis rbe 
ce Sons; viz. Lotharius, Lewis, and Charles, who P 
vided the Empire of the Franks among them. In this 

Diriſion Lewis got for his ſhare all Germany, as far as 
extends on this ſide of the Mine, and alſo ſome 


= ountries on the other ſide of that River, by reaſon of 

1 e Vineyards, as tis laid, which are on both ſides, 

e Wl hich he was poſſeſs d of as Sovereign, without Lewis King of 
he F eng any way dependent on his elder Brother, much Germany. 

; thank [s the younger, who had France for his ſhare : and 


t that time Germany was firſt made a Kingdom inde- 
endent of any other. 


. 2. Carolomanus, the Son of this Lewis, did, after Caroloman- 
e Death of Charles the Bald, who was King of w. 

rence, and had born the Title of Roman Emperor, 

onquer 14h; and took upon him the Imperial Dig- 

ty, notwithſtanding that Lewis, Son of Charles the 

ad and King of France, had, upon inſtigation of the 

ore, aſſumed rhe ſame Title. After him ſucceeded 

ps younger Brother Carolus Craſſus, who maintained C Craſſus, 
oth the Kingdom of Italy and the Imperial Title. Bur 

e grear Men in Germany having depoled the ſaid 

aries, they made Arnulph, the Son of the abovemen- arnulph. 
loned Ca clomannus, King of Germany; who went in- 887. 
Fah, and took upon him the Titie of Reman Em- 

cor, which he had contended for a good while with 894. 
re Auhot Pegarius Duke of Friul, and Guido Duke of Spo- 


everal du 4 Bur after the Death of Arnulph, his Son Lewis, 
ment Of gay the Child, obrained the Crown of Germany, Lewis the 
„ Family" er whole Reign the Aﬀairs of Germany were in ſo Ch. 
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ill a condition, that he had no leiſure ro look intotia 
of Italy: For Arnulph had called to his Aſſiſtance th 
Hungarians againtt Awentepold King of Bohemiq y 
Moravia, that had rebell'd againſt him; and by thy 
Aid reduced Awentepold to Obedience : But the In 
garians, who were at that time a moſt barbarous) 
tion, having got a taſte of Germany, made an [ny 
into that Country, ravaging everywhere with an i. M 
humane Cruelty. They alſo defeared Lewi: e 
Augsburgh, obliging him to pay them a yearly Tribe; WP" int 
notwithſtanding which, they ravag d and plunde(RF** 
where-ever they came. This Overthrow was died te 
occafion'd by the King's render Age, and the DEM bee: 
ons of the Great Men among themſelves, who a enty! 
ar nothing more than to eſtabliſh their own Auttoin "<5 by 
After the Death of Lewis, Cunrad, Duke of Fam <ffed 
was elected King of Germany; under whole Reg e Impe 
the potent Dukes of Lorrain, Swabia, Bavaria, ui Impe 
Saxony, did pretend to maintain the hereditary M rabAy 
ſeſſion and Soveraignty of their reſpective Coumi on 
which Cunrad was nor able to prevent: And bea o be 
Henry Duke of Saxony was the moſt potent, and (i h e Ge) 
rad feared that ar laſt he might quite withdraw r K 
ſelf from the German Empire, he upon his Death ny | 
adviſed the reſt of the Princes of Germany ro make * ma 
their King; which was done accordingly. And 25 w. 
the Empire was transferred from the Carolingiant ace 


tifons : 
mily ro the Saxons. be pleat 


re oblig 
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8. 3. Henry, ſurnamed the Faulconer , bridled i 
Fury of the Hungarians ; for they having made a git 
Inroad into Germany, and demanded the Yearly I 
bute from him, he ſent them, by way of Ridicul or 
Mangy Dog, and afterwards defeared then WW = © 
bloody Battle near Merſeburgh, where he flew 50% hi b 
of them. Under the Reign of this King, the grein with 1 
part of the Cities which are ſituated on the fides 6" a 8 
Rhine, were either Built, or elſe Fortified with N. duld ha 5 
This Henry alſo did Conquer the Serbes and Van pom 1 
a Sarmatick or Sclavonian Nation, poſſeſſed of 2 in For, rh 
Tract of Land in Germany, on the River Elbe, #6 he ye : 
he drove out of Miſnia, Luſatia, and the Manu teceired 
of Brandenburgh. After he had re-eſtabliſi di ; 


* 
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:- of Germany, he died in the Year 936. After him 
cceeded his Son Ortho, ſurnam'd The Great, who at Otho the 
«| was engaged in heavy Civil Wars againſt ſeveral 6. 
rinces, but eſpecially againſt thoſe who pretended to 


or che Race of Charles the Great, and were extreme- 
Yak WW lidarisfied that the Royal Dignity was transferred 
_ me Saxon. He was allo very fortunate in his 


ars againſt the Danes and Sclavonians, as well as 
e Hungarians, who ventured ro make another Incur- 
n into Germany, and receivd a capital Overthrow 
Wir Augsburgb; ſince which time, they never have 


arg wed to ſhew themſelves in Germany, In Italy there 
chic been great Confuſions for a long time, the Sove- 
" Wionty having been uſurped ſometimes by one, ſome- 


es by another, till at laſt Ozho being call'd thither, 


an geged himſelf both of the Kingdom of Italy and 
auge Imperial Dignity, it being then agreed, That both 
Rs I Imperial and Royal Dignity of Italy ſhould be in- 


parably annexed, without any farther Election, to 
2 Royal Digniry of Germany, and that no Pope 
puld be choſen without the Approbation of the King 
the Germans, Upon this Reſolve, Otho was Crow- 


and (OR. ar Rome, tho' indeed this Conqueſt has proved 962. 
* | beneficial ro Germany, the ſucceeding P 
renne 3 tw", N 
nabe made it their Buſineſs to raiſe continual Diſtur- 


nces, which twas not ſo eaſie to prevent, becauſe 
le Places were not kept in awe by ſtrong Caſtles or 
uriſons: And for that Reaſon, as often as the Popes 
re pleaſed to raiſe new Commotions, the Germans 
re obliged ro ſend great Armies thither ; which 
pinual Alarms conſumed great Quantities of Men 
Money : in lieu of which, their Kings had ſcarce 
ical Revenues out of Italy, except that they had Free 
arters and Entertainment given them during their 

there. This Otho died in the Year 974, leaving 974. 

his Succeſſor his Son Othe II. who at firſt met Ocho ul. 


ry with great Diſturbances from ſome of the Prin- 
with Vl of Germany, Afterwards Lotharius King of France 


of al ud have made himſelf Maſter of Lorrain, and had 
1 of 2 Ag ſurpriſed the Emperor at Aix la Chapelle: 
: 0 


Elbe, 00... marched with an Army through Champaigne, 
Ma e Very Gates of Paris; tho' in his Return home 
(1d 1 <aved a conſiderable Loſs: Ar laſt a Peace was 
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concluded at Rhesms, by vertue of which Lorrain N nperi 
left ro the Emperour. He then undertook an | py 

tion into Italy againſt the Greeks, who had made tg, t 
ſelves Maſters of that Country: Theſe he oven mong 
at firſt, but received afrerwards a grand Defeat, iM;-f>(+ 
cauſe the Romans and thoſe of Benevento immediacy aher 
turned their Backs; he himſelf fell into the Wands e cat 
the Enemy, but found means to make his Eſcape Me Ch 
them, and revenged himſelf againſt the R mam A eſerts 
Benevent ines for their Infideliry, He died not og i heref 
ter, of Vexation, His Son, Ocho III. employed a ing 
part of his Reign in appeaſing the Tumults rait Tons 
Rome by the Conſul Creſcentius, who aiming at de poſſe 
veraignty, was hanged for his pains by the Emyꝶm /e Hat 
Order; bur Otho was afterwards poiſoned by the Meat E: 
dow of the ſaid Cre/centius with a Pair of Gloves M eges « 
up with a certain ſort of Poiſon, Ortho having EH o' he 
Children behind him, rhe Crown was conferred M eferrec 
Henry II. ſurnamed the Lame, Duke of Bavaria, Mott oft 


ſprang from the Sen Race; with whom £m rare! 
Landgrave of Heſſe did conrend for the Crown, ble of / 
loft his Life in the Quarrel. This Emperor was aoun(e!!c 
rangled in continual Troubles in Italy, and ]], or 
Boleſlaus King of Poland. In conſideration of his eaſons, 
a great Benefactor to the Clergy, he was made ag „, wit! 


after his Death. he vai 
60e, 

f. 4. Henry II. having left no Children behind e Storm 
the German Princes elected Conrad-$ali, Duke of fi ce been 
conia, Emperour in his room; which occaſiond gs Clergy 
Jealouſie in the Saxons, and bloody Wars in Gund thou 
This Emperour met with great Diſturbances bot Wy to ſet 
Germany and Italy, which wefe ar laſt all compol terour 
Radolph the laſt King of Burgundy and Arles MN hateq 
without Iſſue, left him that Kingdom by his laſ Mor had 
which he took Poſſeſſion of, and united the ſame Mrnger ve 
Germany, having forced Eudo the Earl of Chamer beſto 
who made a Pretenſion unto it, to reſign his 1 chem, t 
He was alſo very fortunate in his Wars againſt! Pope WI 
Poles and Sc/avonians, and died in the Year 1039, N it was 
him ſucceeded his Son Henry, ſurnamed the W rricks 0! 
who was continually alarm'd by the Hung hat ir b 


the Pope's Intrigues, againſt whom he _ o ſummor 


Hiſtory of GERMANY. 
nperial Dignity with great Bravery; He died in the 


mong other Reaſons, this may be counted one of the 
Liefelt, that be being bur fix Yeats of Age when his 
aher died, was left to the Tuitſon of ſuch as had no 
e care of his Education; and beſides this, by ſelling 
e Church Benefices without having any regard to 
deſerts, had done conſiderable Miſchief to the Empire. 
herefore Henry coming to his riper Years, and per- 
ing how the Eccleſiaſticks had got all the beſt Poſ- 

ions of the Empire into their Hands, he reſolved to 
| iſpoſſeſs them again; whereby he drew upon himſelf 
ie Hatred of the Clergy. The Saxons were alſo his 
eat Enemies, becauſe he had by building ſome For- 
efſes endeavour'd to reſtrain their Inſoſlence: and 
o he often kept his Court in Saxony, yet he ſeldem 
eferred the Saxons to any Offices. Add to this, that 
ot of the Princes were diſſatisfied with him, becauſe 
> rarely adviſed with them concerning the publick 
ire of Affairs, but followed either the Advice of his 
punſellors, who were moſt of them Men of mean 


r Was * 

r, or elſe his own Head, Theſe; and ſome other 
his Denea (ons, ſer the Sa c againſt him in an open Rebel- 
de a 0", with whom he waged long and bloody Wars, 


ce been veked to the heart, that they and the reſt of 
> Clergy ſhould be ſubject to the Emperour, Hilde- 
md thought to have now met with 4 fair Opportu- 


berour was entangled in a War with the Saxons, 
{v1es d hated by moſt Princes of the Empire. The Em- 
s lt Mvar had lived ſome what too free and looſe in his 
ame enger Years, and the Church Benefices having been 
bampan er beſtowed upon Favourites or ſuch as paid well 
1 his 1 them, than ſuch as deſerved them; this furniſhed 
againlt f Pope with a ſpecious Pretence to make a Decree, 
r 122 It was not the Emperour's Right ro beſtow Bi- 
the N Pricks or other Church Benefices upon any Body, 
goo bar it belonged to the Pope. The Emperour was 
intained! 


ſummoned to appear at Rome, and ro anſwer for 
X 


le his 


to ler the Clergy at Liberty, at a time when the 


304 


fear 1056. His Son Henry IV.'s Reign was very Henry iv. 
np; but withal very troubleſome and unfortunate. 1956- 


| he vanquiſhed them ar laſt, But Pope Hildebrand n. Pope pia 
se VII. and his Succeſſors raiſed a more dread- hiv» grea: 
Storm againſt him; for the Popes having long e. 
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1001. 


1024. 
Conrad II. 


1034. 


Henry III. 
1039. 
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concluded at Rhesms, by vertue of which Lorrain wy 
left ro the Emperour. He then undertook an Expeg, 
tion into Italy againſt the Greeks, who had made them 
ſelves Maſters of that Country: Theſe he overthrey 
at firſt, but received afterwards a grand Defeat, be 
cauſe the Ryans and thoſe of Benevento immediach 
turned their Backs; he himſelf fell into the Handsd 
the Enemy, but found means to make his Eſcape fron 
them, and revenged himſelf againſt the Romans and 
Benevent ines tor their Infidelity. He died not long i 
ter, of Vexation. His Son, 0:46 III. employed agen 
part of his Reign in appealing the Tumults railed ig 
Rome by the Conſul Creſcentius, who aiming arthe $6 
veraignty, was hanged for his pains by the Emperors e 1: 
Order; bur Oo was afterwards poiſoned by the N 
dow of the ſaid Cre/centins with a Pair of Gloves m 
up with a certain lort of Poiſon, O- having left u 
Children behind him, the Crown was conferred ud 
Henry II. ſurnamed the Lame, Duke of Bavaria, un 
ſprang from the Syrxon Race; with whom Ede 
Landgrave of Heſſe did contend for rhe Crown, M 
loſt his Life in the Quarrel. This Emperor we 


mpet 


Lear 


bng; 


ate of 
oun(e]! 


rangled in continual Troubles in Italy, and eh, o 
Boleſlaus King of Poland. In conſideration of his eaſons. 
a great Benefactor to the Clergy, he was made an, wi! 
after his Death. L | he y- 
| Gregor 
S. 4. Henry II. having left no Children behind un Storr 
the German Princes elected Conrad-Sali, Duke of f ce beer 
conia, Emperour in his room ; which occaſiond ga Clerg 
Jealouſie in the Saxons, and bloody Wars in Gema th, 
This Emperour met with great Diſturbances boch to fer 
Germany and Hab, which wete ar laſt all comp perour 
Radeclph the laſt King of Burgundy and Arles 01088 h2red 
without ItTuc, left him that Kingdom by his laſt Mor ha 
which he took Poffeition of, and united the ſame Munger y 
Germany, having forced Eudo the Earl of Champa er beſt 
who made a Pretenſion unto it, to reſign his Ti them, 
He was allo very fortunate in his Wars againtt! kope v 
Poles and Sc/avonians, and died in the Year 1039, Mt it wa 
him fuccceded his Son Henry, ſurnamed the N pricks . 
who was continnally alarm'd by the Hung that it 
the Pope's Intrigues, againſt whom he maintame umme 


Impet 
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rial Dignity with great Bravery. He died in the 

= 100 His Son Henry IV. 's Reign was very Henry IV. 

np; but witkal very troubleſome and unfortunate. 1056. 


threw mong orher Reaſons, this may be counted one of the 
ar, be MW iefelt, that he being bur fix Years of Age when his 
ediateh ather died, was lefr ro the Tuition of ſuch as had no 
lands ne care of his Education; and beſides this, by ſelling 
pe une Church Benefices without having any regard to 
an m eſerts, had done conſiderable Miſchief to the Empire. 
long K berefore Henry coming to his riper Years, and per- 
| ao ing how rhe Eccleſiaſticks had got all the beſt Poſ- 
ruled nM #i0ns of the Empire into their Hands, he reſolved to 
the V poſſeſs them again; whereby he drew upon himſelf 
mfemei e Hatred of the Clergy. The Saxons were allo his 


the Nr 
Ves mad 
ng left u 
rred upd 


eat Enemies, becauſe he had by building ſome For- 
eſſes endeavour'd to reſtrain their Inſolence: and 
Wo he often kept his Court in Saxony, yet he ſeldem 
eferred the Saxons to any Offices. Add to this, that 


1110, WoWoſt of the Princes were diſſatisfied with him, becauſe 
m £0 rarely adviſed with them concerning the publick 
own, re of Affairs, but followed either the Advice of his 
Jr waze ounlellors, who were moſt of them Men of mean 


d reduce 

f his ben 

ade 2 Jull 
7 


nh, or elle his own Head. Theſe, and ſome other 

ealons, fer the Faxons againſt him in an open Rebel- 

dn, with whom he waged long and bloody Wars, 

| he yanquiſhed them ar laſt, But Pope Hildebrand Ne pope e 
Gregory VII. and his Succeſſors raiſed a more dread- hin grea: 


chind e Storm againſt him; for the Popes having long e. 
ke 0l füße been vexed to the heart, that they and the reſt of 
ſion d OE Clergy ſhould be ſubject ro the Emperour, Hilde- 
n Ge 0d thought to have now mer with à fair Opportu- 
ices bot) Wy to {er the Clergy at Liberty, at a rime when the 
como perour was entangled in a War with the Saxons, 
Arles 008 hated by moſt Princes of the Empire. The Em- 
nis lat Mur had lived ſomewhar too free and looſe in his 


e ſame Menger Years, and the Church Benefices having been 
champ er beſtowed upon Favourites or ſuch as paid well 
zu his I them, than ſuch as deſerved them ; this furniſhed 
again "WW ope with a ſpecious Pretence to make a Decree, 
ar 1937. an was not the Emperour's Right to beſtow Bi- 
1 the Na Pricks or other Church Benefices upon any Body, 
e that it belonged to the Pope. The Emperour was 
aintainel i lummoned to appear at Rome, and ro anſwer for 
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306 An Introduction to the 
his Misbehaviour ; and in caſe of Failure, he wa 
threatned with Excommunication. On the other hand 
the Emperour having declared the Pope unworthy of 
his Office, would have depoſed him. So the Pope ex. 
communicated the Emperour, diſcharging all his Sub. 
jects from their Allegiance due to him; which proved 
of ſuch Conſequence in thole Times, that all his Ay 
thority fell to the Ground at once among moſt of his 
Subjects, whereby he was reduced to the greateſt Fx 
tremity. For the greateſt part of the German Princes 

aſſembled at Treves, where they depoſed Henry : which 
Sentence, however, was ſo far mitigated afrerwardz 
as to have it left to the Pope's Deciſion. Henry there: 
fore, accompanied by a few, was obliged ro undenabe 
a Journey in the midſt of Winter into Italy; and be 
ing arrived at Canuſio, was fain to ſtay three Dyy 
barcfooted, in a coarſe Woollen Habit, in the outwart 
Court, and in an humble Poſture to beg the Pope 
Abſolution, which he at laſt granted him. 

Bur the Emperour received no great Adyantageb 
it; for the Italians were quite diſguſted ar this hö 
decent Submitſion and Weakneſs, which obliged th 
Emperour to recall his diſcontinued Majeſty, and mak 
aſe of his former Authoriry to reduce them to Obed 
ence, In the mean while the Princes of Germany, | 

1977. inſtigation of the Pope, elected Rudolph Duke of N 
bia their King; bur the Bavarians, Franconians, al 
the Countries next adjacent to the Rhine, remained 
Obedience to the Emperour Henry, Thus a bloc 
War enſued, wherein Rudolph and the Saxons We 
vanquiſhed in two Battles, and in the third he lok 
Right-hand and Life, Then Henry call'd together 

1084. Aſſembly of the Biſhops; and having depoled Hi 
brand, cauſed another ro be choſen in his room; 
ter which he took Rome, and baniſh'd Hildebrand, 
the Sg perfilted in their Rebellion againſt che! 
perour, who was again Excommunicarted by the fe 
and having firſt ſer up Herman Duke of Luxen 

His Sor Re- and after his Death Echert Marquis of Saxon) for 
325 King, bur to no purpoſe; they at laſt ſtirr d ur 
Emperour's Son againſt the Father. Upon chi 
Emperour raiſed a great Army, whom the Son 


: 2 * . 7 
and in a deceitful manner begg'd his Pardon: “, an 


Hiſtory of G E R MAN v. 
. Perſwaſions the Father having abandon d his For- 


s, and being upon his Journey to the Dyet at May- 
ce, accompanied by a few, this ancient Prince was 


e Was 
r hand, 


rchy of 

we ade a Priſoner and Depoſed. He died ſoon after in 
is Sub. eat miſery, who in fixry fix Battles which he had 
 provel Woh: in his Life- time, generally obtained ſignal Vi- 


Dries, 


his Au- 
ſt of his 
zrelt EX. 


1 Princes oed his Father's Example in maintaining the Impe- 
„ which Dignity ; for, after ſettling the Affairs of Germa- 
erund be march'd with an Army towards Rome, to re- 
ary there che ancient Right of the Emperors in nominating 
unden oops, and to be Crowned there. The Pope PA. 
and be having got notice of the Emperour's Deſign, 
bree Ded a great Tumult at Rme, where the Emperour 
e our {0 clole beſet, that he was fain to fight in Perſon 
che Pope bis Safety: But the Emperour having got the up- 


hand, made the Pope a Priſoner, and forc'd him 


vantage b give his Conſent to his Demands. And tho' this 
this his M Agreement was confirmed by ſolemn Oaths and 
zbliged Marions, yer no ſooner had the Emperour turn'd 
7, and mak back, but the Pope, having declared rhe Agree- 


void, ſtirr d up che Sax2rs and the Biſhops in 
1h againſt the Emperour. Wich theſe Henry was 
gd in a very tedious War: and perceiving at laſt 
there was no Other way left ro compoſe theſe Dif- 
ces, he granted rhe Pope's Demands, by renoun- 


\ to Obel 
Termany, * 
uke of in 
conian al 

remain 
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1091, 


5. As ſoon as Henn V. was made Emperour, he Henty v. 


ius 4 bloc ts Right to 2ominare Biſhops, ar the Dyer held 
garen Wy” which Reſignation, as it greatly diminiſh'd * 
-d he lot Imperour's Authority, ſo on the other hand it 
| together gened the Power of the Pope. This Emperour 1125. 
poſed Hi vichout Iſſue. To him ſucceeded Lorlariys Duke 8 5 
us room; il” who had for a Rival in the Empire Conrad te ee 
debrand. e of Franconia, whom he quickly obliged ro beg 
ainſt rhe , and ſue for Peace. This Emperour having 
4 by che Pe undertaken an Expedition into Ita, did with 
f Luxenb glory reitore Iranquillity to that Country: and 
axony for e he uſed to flatter the Pope, he was in great 
Qirrd up among the Clergy. He died in the Year [1 38, 


Jpon this, { 
rhe Son! Who was oppoled by Henry Duke of Saxeny and 
Pardon: 17, and his Brother Wuff, which occaſioned 

X 2 bloody 


his Death Conrad III. obtained the Imperial Dig- Conrad 112. 
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An Introduction to the 
bloody Wars againſt him. But Peace being rel 


among them, he undertook an Expedition in þ 
Holy Land, where he underwent great Calaming 
for, though he foughr his way through the Sou 
and arriv'd fately at Feruſalem, yet after he hu 
the greateſt part of his Army, without doing adh 
of moment, he was fain to return home. But ai 


he was buſie in making Preparations for anothet ig A/ 
dition into Italy, he died in the Year 1152, 

$. 6. Frederick I. ſucceeded him, who by the lil 25 
ans was ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, Duke of Swabi, ill $or 
who immediately, at the beginning of his Rei, pre. 
ving ſettled the Affairs of Germany, reduced Ac 
der his Obedience; which however was not c WW 
continuance : for the Milaneſe quickly rebel ab 
were leverely puniſh'd, their City being laid Mc © 
with the Ground. He was alſo in continual My te 
with the Pope, againſt whom, and his Aſſoca th 0 
obtained ſeveral Victories ; yer being at laſt tei de b 
with ſo many Wars, he made Peace with him, ot? 
ally fince his Son Ortho had been taken Priſoner Mach c 
Venetians, At the concluding of this Peace, Wn. d 
that Pope Alexander III. did ſet his Foot up by 
Emperour's Neck, which by a great many is ta]: © 
a Fable. This Emperour was the laſt who manger Cr 
the Authority of the German Emperours in l ces a 
of all, he undertook an Expedition into the Hi) WMpire ; 


againſt Saladin the Sultan of Egypt, who had denn 
City of Feruſalem : He bear the Saracens ſeveral ther 

bur endeavouring to paſs over a River in Cili 
Horſeback, or as ſome will have it, intending to Ger 
himſelf in the River, he was drowned. And Main 
Son Frederick, after his Father's Death, did der ch 
great many Cities in Syria, yet the whole Exp and 
had a very bad iſſue, the greateſt part of che Wd beſt 
together with Duke Frederick himſelf, being con 
by rhe Plague or Famine. Frederick was [vc the P 
by his Son Henry VI. in the Empire, who, bY Wicion 

ing Conſtantia, got the Kingdoms of Sicily, (4 
and Apulia, This Emperour went to Mme * e Intrig 
the Crown from Pope Celeſtine ; upon which Matters | 


the Pope fitting in his Chair, and the Empetou WMitis Ri, 
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ng rel ces, put firſt the Crown upon his Head, but imme- 
on inn rely {truck the ſame off again with his Foot, inti- 
CalaninaW:ing thereby, as if it was in the Power of the Popes 
he Soni vive and to take away the Imperial Crown. He 


* he hein the Year 1198, having juſt then made great 


ng am pararions for an Expedition into the Holy Land, 
Bu ent his Army before, himſelf being ready to 

nother bm OW. | 

To 


4 7. After the Death of Henry VI. the Germans were Filip. 


by the H erably divided among themſelves ; for Frederich II. 

Sabi, Son, being then but five Years old, his Uncle Phi- 
is Reign, BW pretended to have the Tuition of his Nephew, and 
ced v Adminiſtration of the Empire, according to the 
s not d Will of the deceas'd Emperour : bur this being op- 

rebel, d by the Pope, he perſwaded ſome of the Princes to 
ng laid ct O⸗ i Duke of Saxony. Germany was thus miſe- 
ntinuꝛ My corn in pieces, molt fiding with Philip, the reſt 

Aſſocae ch 0%. After a long War, an Agreement was 
t laſt ade berwixt them, that O:ho ſhould marry the Daugh- 
h him, of Pi, bur lay down the Royal Title till the 
rifoner Math of Philip, when the ſame was to be reſtored to 
Peace, n. Not long after, Philip was murthered at Bam- 
Foot una” by 0% the Palatin of Mittellach. After his 1208. 
ny is nech 0 / obtained the Imperial Dignity, and having Otho Vi. 
vho magen Crowned at Rome, he reſolved to re- unite ſuch 


s in la. Nees as were unjuſtly poſſeſs d by the Popes to the 


the Hire; which fo exaſperated the Pope, that he Ex- 

o had dnmunicated him, exhorting the Princes to elect 

1s ſeveral Merber Emperour. Moſt of them were for Frede- Frederick Il. 

er in cilcgg 1, Son of Henry VI. which made O- ho to haſten . 

ending o o Germany ; bur having in vain endceavourd to 

| And U8Wzictain himſelf in the Empire, he was forc'd to ſur- 

ch , did Wieder the Imperial Crown to Frederick II. King of Si- 

hole EXPO) and Naples, and Duke of Suabia; who, after he 

t of the "Wd beſtowed a conſiderable time in ſertling the Affairs 

being col Germany, went into Italy, where he was Crowned 

(was ac the Pope. In the Year 1228 he undertook an Ex- 

who, by lion into the Holy Land, and retook Jeruſalem | 
Sicily, n the Saracens, He was continually alarm'd by | 
) Rome o e Intrigues of the Popes, who were for playing the | 
n which J alters in ah; againſt whom he bravely maintain- 
Empero Wits Right, This occaſioned ſeveral Excommunica- |; 
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tions to be thundred out againit him by the Pops 

which raiſed great Diſturbances. roſe th 

two famous Factions in Italy, whereof thoſe who ſide 

with the Pope, called themſelves Gue/fs , but thy 

Tie Guess Who were for the Emperour Gibellius; which wy 
and Gibel- Factions, for a conſiderable time after, occahonf 
great Commorions in rah): And tho Frede ich by 

hav d himlelf bravely againit the Pope and his Aſhg 

ates, yet the Pope's Excommunication had ſuch row 

erful Influence in that ſuperſtitious Age, that, after 

Pope had ſolemnly depoſed him n the Council hedg 

I yons, {ome Princes of Germany chole Henry, | andi 

1245. of Thuringia, their King, who was commonly all 
the King of the Prieſts ; but he dying in the Yearna 
following, ſonie Princes declared //: Ham Ear! of H 

land their King; who was not able to eſtabliſh hn 

ſelf, as being oppoſed by Conrad Son of Frederic 

who was appointed to ſucceed his Father in the f 

In the mean time his Father had been vent 
{ucceſsful in Italy, who at laſt died in the Year 11þ 
Conrad having left Germany, retired into his Heredi 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, where he died. 

[iam Earl of Holland was lain in a Battle again 

1256. Frieſlanders, in the Year 1256. 


From hence roſe th 


ine 
vine, 


S. 8. With the Death of Frederzch II. the Authon neſs c 
of the German Emperours in Italy was quite el 
guiſh'd: And that ir might not be revived agalh, H 
Pope gave the Kingdom of Naples to Charles Dive OiS.;, | 
Anjou, who, by the Inſtigation of rhe Pope, cauſed , th 
young Conradin (who being the Son of Conrad, lo the 
come to recover his Hereditary Kingdom, and tal ng ret 
Priſoner in a Battle fought betwixt them) to be Fict 
cured by the hands of the Hangman; with whom eme \ 
extinguiſh'd the Race of the Dukes of Suabia. ln d afte 
mean time there were great Diviſions among the /, T5. 
man Princes, concerning the Election of a ne Eu, rat 
rour; ſome of them had choſen Richard Duke of (9 over a 
wal, Son of Joln King of England, and the reſt "I come 
for Aifonſus X. King of Caſtile ; both were cke it, all, 
in the Year 1257. Richard came on his oute] for, Q 
far as the Rhine, to take Poſſeſſion of the Emfi ter m 
but, for wanr of Money, was forc d to return de 


arque 
es, to! 


4 
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the Pope Ton there was a complete and long Vacancy of the 
ce role i nrone in Germany; during which time there was no- 
who ding to be ſeen but Confuſion, every body pretending 
but de be Maſter. Theſe Civil Diſorders were of the 
which wi orſe conſequence, becauſe that about the ſame time 
ca ee three great Families of the Dukes of Suabia, the 
ede id e larqueſſes of Aria, and Landgraves of Thuringia 
bis Affaeing extinct, a great many aſpired to poſſeſs them- 
ſuch es of theſe Countries. To be ſhort, the longeſt 
u, after: 0rd was then the beſt Title, and he that could ma- 


nci ned er another kept him under Subje Aion; and robbing 
Landi plundering was an allow'd Exerciſe at that time. 

nonly cal gainſt theſe outrageous Proceedings ſeveral of the 

e Year ri" ics upon the R/7ne enter d into a Confederacy, with 

Ear! of bs hom a great many other Princes afrerwards joining 

-abiiſh i. eir Forces, they demoliſhed the Strong holds of theſe 1263. 
"ey obbers, and clear'd the Highways. 

in then | 

en ver) Un 6. 9. Ar laſt Rodo/ph Earl of Habsburgh and Land- Rodolph 
Year cave of Alſace (from whom are deſcended the preſent — - 1 
s Herm cchdukes of Auſtria) was unanimouſly choſen Em- 7 1 
died. M krour; who, the better to eſtabliſh himſelf in the — 


> again brone, marry'd his three Daughters to three of the 
eat Princes of Germany, viz. to Lew Palatin of the 


bine, to Albert Duke of Saxony, and to Otho Mar- 


he Auto eſs of Brandenburgh. After the Death of Frederick 
quite ung larqueſs of Auſtria, who had his Head cut off ar Na- 
d ag M, together with Cunradin, Ottocar the King of Be- 
rles Due ,, had poſſeſs d himſelf of Auſtria, Stiria, Carin- 
, cauled M, the Wixdiſhmarek, and Portenau. But Rodolph, 
Conrad, W ho thought that his Family had the better Title, ha- 
n, and tal Ing retaken theſe Countries from Oztocar, gave them 
) ro be e Ficf to his Son Albert; to the ſecond Son, whoſe 
h whom ame was Rodolph, he gave the Dukedom of Sabia: 
abia. 9 kd afterwards the Grandſon of Albert brought in Ty- 
20ng the . Thus Redo!ph did, by obraining the Imperial Dig- 
new = ty, raiſe his Houſe from a moderate State to great 
Juke of ' ower and vaſt Riches. But tho' he was often invited 
the rele come into Italy, yet he could never be perſwaded 
wow 3 , alledging that old and notorious Saying of the 


ox, Wia me veſtigia terrent, becauſe the Footſteps 


» 
SE ne voſt ; 2 
the Emfüßgeter me: Nay, he declar'd a great many Cities there 


return ho 


gain: And A/forſus came not within fight of Germany, 
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Albert I. 


1308. 


Eenry VII. 


An Introduction to the 
Free for Sums of Money; by which the Kingdom dt 
Italy, being thus torn into a great many pieces, wa 
quite loſt; but Germany he took into his particuly 
Care, and deſtroy d a great many Caſtles there which 
ſerv'd for a Retreat for Robbers. He was the firſt thy 
introduc'd the Uſe of the German Tongue in all Pub. 
lick Courts and Private Tranſactions, whereas former. 
ly the Latin Tongue had been made uſe of in the lh 
caſes. He died in the Year 1291. 8 
His Son Albert did lay Claim to the Empire; bu 
by the Intereſt of the Archbiſhop of Mayence, Ad 
Earl of Naſſ-u, who was his abe Was chi 
Emperour: the Archbiſhop being in hopes to he 
under him, the ſupreme Management of the Aﬀan; 
but Adolph not being willing to depend on the ud 
biſhop, he conceived a Hatred againſt him. Some di 
think it unbecoming the Grandeur of the Emperay, 
that he engaged in a League with Exgland again 
France for a Sum of Money paid to him by the by: 
ih; bur this might admit of a very good Excl, 
ſince beſides this, the Engliſh had promis'd the En 
ror to aiſiſt him in the Recovery of the Kingdom 
Arles, a great part of which France had, during tit 
Troubles in Germany, taken into its Poſſeſſion. On tit 
other hand France fided with Albert; and upon tiet 
advancing near the Mine, the Archbiſhop of Mar 
aſſembled ſome of the Electors, who being diffariiel 
with Ad-{ph, depos'd him, and choſe Albert Emperait 
in his lead. A bloody Battle was fought betwixt titk 
two near Spir's, wherein Adolph being ſlain, the lm 
rial Crown remain d to Albert: But becauſe he am! 
at nothing more than to enrich himſelf, his Reign wa 
both very unglorious and unfortunare. His Covetdl 
neſs was at laſt the occaſion of his Death; for his N 
phew John Duke of Suabia, whom he had diſpoſſeb 
of his Country, murder'd him near Winefeld. 


6. 10. After his Death, Philip King of France ende 
vour'd to obtain the Imperial Crown, but was pre 
ted by the Ele Kors; who, upon the Perſwaſion of t 
Pope, choſe Heng VII. Earl of Luxemburgh. Thi 
Emperour, after he had ſertled Germany, undertook 
Journey into Ha, with a Reſolution to ſuppreſe. 


.! 
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vil Commorions there, and to re-eſtabliſh the Impe- 


d 
dom of l Authority. The Beginning of this Undertaking 


es, waz 


icul d ſo proſperous, that every body hoped for grear 
eu 007 125 it: But in the midſt of this Proſperity he 
firſt um s murther d by a Monk, ho had given him a poi- p,nueq ty « 
all Pu. Hoſt ; he having been hired by the Florent ines, Monk 
former e Emperour's Enemies, to commit this Fact. 1313. 


The Electors were again divided in the Election of 


the lie gg J 
| new Emperour, ſome having given their Vores for 


ire; bu Duke of Bavaria, the reſt for Frederick Duke Lewis the 
» Adulph Auſtria, The firſt was Crown d at A. la Chapelle, Bavarian, 
s cholen + latter at Bonn. Theſe two carried on a War a- 
to baue inſt each other for the Imperial Crown, during the 
> Affüm ace of nine Years, to the great Detriment of the 


hole Empire: At laſt Frederick being made a Priſo- 
er in a Battle fought in the Year 1323, Lews became 


he Ach 
Some di 


mpetdu le Maſter of the Empire, and reſtored its Tranquilli- 

d agu. But he afrerwards went into Italy, to back the Gi- 

the E nes, who were of his fide; and though ar firſt he 

4 Exc as very proſperous, yer could he not ſettle his Affairs 

rhe Ene any purpoſe, becauſe the Pope had Excommunicated — 
ingdon di. Wherefore alſo the Pope's Aſſociates in Ge1many, rege. 2 
during auge all his Reſiſtance, were always roo hard for 

n. On n; and at laſt, by the Perſwaſions of the Pope, ſtirr'd 

upon Uthe Electors againſt him, who choſe Charies IV. 

of M arqueſs of Moravia, Son of John King of Bohemia, 

diffaril Wn perour in his ſtead ; who nevertheleſs, as long as 


ws livd, was not much taken notice of. He died 
the Year 1347. It is to be obſerved, that the pre- 
ding Emperours uſed generally to make their Pro- 
(s through the Empire, and to maintain their Court 


* Emperoif 


twixt teh 


, the Inpt 


ſe he am! 


Reign vWF 0! the Revenues belonging ro the Empire: Bur this 
; Cover” 1V. was the firſt who kept his conſtant Court in 
for his N Heredirary Country, and maintained it out of his 
diſpoſe" Revenue; whoſe Example the ſucceeding Empe- 
Feld. s follow d, the Revenues belonging to the Empire 


ing been by degrees extreamly diminiſhd. 


ance endet 

was prent \. 11. After the Death of Lewis, there were ſome Charles Iv. 
vaſion of Me would have made void the former Election of 

urgh. II“, and had choſen in his ſtead Edward King of 

undertock end, who did not think fit to accept of the Im- 

ſuppteſs al Dignity, The ſame was allo. refuſed by Hede- 


0 ö 
, 
. 
I 
. 


rick 


* 
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An Introduction to tbe 
rick Marquis of Miſnia: Ar laſt Gunther Earl of Sway 


burgh was elected; whom Charles Cauſed to be ai. 570 
ſon d, and by his Liberality eftablifh'd himſelf in th of Conſt 
Empire. During his Reign he hee away a confdg f emſch 
rable part of the Dependencies of the Empire; and a Tay 
mong the reſt, he granted to France the perpetual V. wp the f 
carſhip of the Kingdom of 4/es ; and in Jah he {ql 7 7 
what he could to the faireſt Bidder : But he was ng A 
ſo careleſs of his Kingdom of Behemia, unto which be of 4uſtr 
annex'd, among other Countries, that of Silefia, He Wn 
was a great Favourer of the Cities which he dignife( Year 14 
with new Privileges, that they might the better be abl rarati 5 
to maintain themſelves againſt the Power of the Prin 1 
ces: The beſt thing that ever he did, was, that me all 
Toe Gen cauſed firſt to be compiled the Golden Bull, wherey Houſe 
Bud. were ſer down the Rules to be oblerved in the Ele raiſed in 
ons of the enſuing Emperours ; and fo Diviſions ama — 
the Electors were prevented for the future. He diſ nr 
in the Year 1378, having not long before, by gre by Match 
Preſents made to the Electors, prevailed with them he proſec 
Wenceſlaw. chuſe his Son Reuceſlaus King of the Romans : But! died in . 
1400. being very brutiſh and careleſs of the Aﬀairs of e 
Empire, was depoſed by the Electors, which he li age with 
regarded, bur retired into his Hereditary King | of 
of Behemia, where he lived for a conſiderabe ug Houle or 
After Wenceſlaus was depoſed, Fodocus Marquis of 4 ang, f 
ravia was choſen Emperour; but he happening "p Wd vacio 
within a few Months after, before he could take 10888. - in Je, 
Frederick ꝙ ſeffion of the Empire, Frederick Duke of Brunſnick lifferent er 
Rrunfwick. elected in his ſtead, who in his Journey to T im, is, ch 
was, by inſtigation of the Archbiſhop of _— 1 any were 
Rupert. der'd by the Earl of Waldeck, At laſt Ruper ” * Ceace of th 
of the Mine, was choſen Emperour, who 43 
with great Applauſe in Germany; but his Expc * \. 13. H 
into Italy proved fruitleſs. He died in the Year 141% ain, 
; Te Res 
Sigiſmund, b. 12, After the Death of Rupert, Sign * Markably c 
of Hungary, Brother to Wenceſlaus, was mace " "Wiizio, Dif 
rour ; a Prince endowed with great Qualities, dba e had c. 
ry unfortunate in his Wars, having, before 75 bons a m 
ed the Imperial Crown, received a great De : 1 Kam d of 
the Turks near Nigebeli; which was occaſione | Iinity an 


14 A | 
precipitant Heat and Forwardneſs of the He fia gh, had! 
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ar baries. He cauſed John Huſs, notwithſtanding the 
pa. (fs Conduct granted him, to be burnt at the Council 
n te er con ſtance; whoſe Death his Adherents, who called 
ide nemſelves Huſſite Fad revenge with great fury upon 
nd +BY eben and Germany ; inſomuch that this War took 
| N up the greateſt part of his Reign. He died in the Year 
ow 4, 

25 10 


of Auſtria, and King of Hungary and Bohemia, who 
did not reign much above a Year. He died in the 


nie vear 1439, whilſt he was very buſie in making Pre- 

ei [cations againſt the Turks, To him ſucceeded his 

” Kinſman Frederick III. Duke of Auſtria ; ſince which Frederic Ill, 
at 1 


time all the ſucceeding Emperours have been of this 
Houſe, During his Reign, ſeveral Diſturbances were 
raiſed in Germany, which were neglected by the Em- 
rour. He alſo had ſome Differences with Ladiſlaus, 
Son of Albert II. concerning Auſtria, and was attack d 
by Matthias Hunniades King of Hungary ; which War 
he proſecured with more Patience than Vigour. He 


Maximilian I. who had the good fortune, by his Mar- 
age with Mary the Daughter of Charles the Hardy, 


ge Duke of Bu gundy, to annex the Netherlands to the 
e u lool of /i. As he was very fickle in his Under- 
of a akings, ſo the Succeſs was generally anſwerable to it, 
oe and various; and his Wars with the Swirzers, and 
as ee in Italy againſt the Venetians, had but a very in- 
AW lifferent end: The chiefeſt thing of moment done by 
rn im, is, that whereas formerly all Differences in Ger- 


any were decided by the Sword, he re- eſtabliſn'd the 
feace of the Empire. He died in the Year 1519. 


df Spain, and Sovereign of the Nerherlands ; under 
vole Reign the face of Affairs in Germany was re- 
narkably changed; which was occaſioned by the Re- 


1 
Ly Neccos Differences ſet on foot about that time: For the 
* Pope had cauſed Indulgences to be ſold here in ſo ſcan- 
* 7 lalons a manner, that the wiſer ſort began to be a- 
i by Pam d of it. Wherefore Martin Luther, Doctor of 1517. 


erg 


being 
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After him ſucceeded his Son- in- law Albert II. Duke Albert 13. 


died in the Year 1493. To him ſucceeded his Son Maximili- 


an I. 


\. 13. Him ſucceeded his Grandſon Charles V. King Chatles v. 


| S's . . * . 
Wunty and Profeſſor in rhe Univerlity of Mitten- Tie Reforma 
3”, had held a publick Diſputation againſt it; who i#+ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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being oppoſed by others, all the neighbouring Coun? 
rries were alarm d at ir. Luther ar firſt did fubmy 
himſelf ro the Deciſion of the Pope; bur finding thy 
he favour d the indulgent Merch and that he wg 
condemn d by him, he appealed to a free Genen 
Council, and then began ro go farther, to examine 
the Pope's Authority; and having laid open ſome Br 
rors and Abuſes which were crept in among them 
his Doctrine was ſo approyed of by ſome of the 
Princes and free Imperial Cities, that they began w 
baniſh the Prieſts and Monks out of ſeveral Places, and 
to reduce their Revenues. And though the Empemm 
1521. did declare Luther, at the Dyet of Worms, an Out 
Law, and endeavour'd by ſeveral Proclamations to put 
a ſtop to theſe Proceedings and Innovations; never 
leſs, the Emperour being then engag'd in a War wit 
France, and therefore not in a capacity to apply bi 

{elf in good earneſt ro the ſuppreiſing of this Diyiſa 
Luther's Party grew daily ſtronger. | | 
Perhaps he was afrerwards nor very ſorry, to ſee the 
Wound encreale, that he might make the better bent 
1529. fir of the Cure. A Proclamation being publiſh'd art 
Dyer of Spiers, which was in no ways agrecable tothe 
1 The Riſe f Lutheran Princes, they proteſted againſt the (amt 
| 3 from whence they are called Proteſtants. In the I 
1530. next following they delivered a Confeſſion of thel 
- Faith to the Emperour at Augsburgh, and entred int; 
The League a: de fenſive Alliance at Smalkald ; which League was 
Smalkald. riewed in the Year 1535, when a great many Prince 
and free Imperial Cities were received into it. Tht 
League made at Smalkald was a great eye-ſore tot 
Emperour, who uſed all means to diſſolve the ſame 
But rhe Proteſtants, whe now began to truſt to the 


zuſed a 
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text of R 


own Strength, ſtanding by one another, the Hoſtilit Revei 
began on both ſides, and the Proteſtants did bring 10 15 — the 
154%. the Field an Army of 100000 Men, under the Condus mw PC 
of Jehn Frederick, Elector of Saxony, and Philip Lau Char, 5 
grave of Heſſe. If they had fall'n immediately pe In th * , 
the Emperour, whole Forces were then not joune Sol . e 
they might, in all probability, have worſted him; dein my 
having Joſt the firſt opportunity, the Empero nab} N f 
ſtreugthen'd himſelf, that he forced rhe Proteſtants? 3 ol, 
quit the Field, and ro disband their Forces. He! ng 


ann 
6488 
ky 
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zuſed a Diverſion to be given the Elector at home by 

s Kinſman Maurice; which had ſuch Influence upon 

ve free Imperial Cities, that they were obliged to ſub- 

it themſelves, and pay conſiderable Fines. In the 

ear next following the Emperour fell into Saxony, and 

zving defeated the Elector near Muhlberg, and took 

im Priſoner, pronounced Sentence of Death againſt 

tim ; which, however, he chang d ro Impriſonment. 

hilip Landgrave of Heſſe having ſubmitred himſelf, 

was, contrary to Agreement, made a Priſoner ; where- 

by the Proteſtant Religion in Germany was reduc d to 

great extremity. The Electorate of Saxony was given 

O Mauice Duke of Saxony, who at laſt being reſolved 

not to permit any longer, that both the Religion and 

Liberty ſhould be quite deftroy'd, nor that his Wife's 

Father the Landgrave of Heſſe, who upon his Parole 

had ſurrender d himſelf ro the Emperour, ſhould be 

derained a Priſoner, fell ſo ſuddenly with his Forces 

upon the Emperour, that he was very near having ſur- 

prized his Perſon at Inſpruck. Henry II. King of France 1550. 
aving alſo made an Inroad on the other fide of Germa- 

y, ſurprized Metz, Toul, and Verdun. Thereupon, 

King Ferdinand the Emperour's Brother interpoſing his 

Authority, a Peace was concluded at Paſſau, where A Peace can 

the free Exerciſe of Religion was ſecured to the Pro- «ded. 

teſtants, till Matters could be better ſettled at the next 

enſuing Dyer. The Landgrave was releaſed; as like- 152 5. 

wile Fohn Frederick the Elector, who had been diſmiſ- 

{ed our of Priſon a little before by the Emperour. At 

lat the Religious Peace in Germany was eftabliſh'd at 1555. 

the Dyer at Augsburgh, where it was provided, that 

neither Party ſhould annoy one another under the pre- 

text of Religion, and that ſuch of the Church-Lands 

and Revenues as the Proteſtants had been poſſeſsd of 

before the Peace concluded at Paſſau, ſhould remain 

in their poſſeiſion. The Boors alſo in Germany raiſed 

a molt dangerous Rebellion under the Reign of n tnſurre- 

Charles V. of whom there were kill'd above 10000c, 4% of the 

3 the Year 1529 the City of Vienna was beſieg d by“ 
man the Turkiſh Emperour, but to no purpoſe, he 1525. 
ing oblig'd to raiſe the Siege, not without conſide- 

ſtants ! cable Loſs: And afterwards the Turks, who were 1532. 
He ali arching with a great Army into Auſtria, were beaten 
can back 
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Me reſigns. 


Ferdinand 1. 


Maximili- 
an II. 


567. 


Rodolph II. 


1 


612. 


Matthias. 


Origin the 


German 


Mars. 


An Introcluckion to the WH 


back again. In the Year 1534 the Anabaptiſts way 
for erecting a new Kingdom in Munſter in ſy, 
lia, under the Conduct of Fohm, a Taylor of Lee 
and one Knipperdolling ; who receiv'd the juſt Rewad 
of their Madneſs. Ar laſt this great Prince Charles i 
ſurrender'd the Imperial Dignity to his Brother Fed 
nand 1. King of Hunga:'y and Bohemia, who und 
theſe two Kingdoms to the Houle of Auſtria, he ha 
ving married Auna Siſter of Lewis King of Hagan 
and Bohemia, who was flain in the Battle fought # 
gainſt the Turks near Mohatx. He Reigned very peach 
ably in Germany, and died in the Year 1564. He waz 
ſucceeded by his Son Maxim lian II. who alſo Reid 
in Peace, except that a Tumult happen d at that time 
in Germany, raiſed by one Milliam Grumpach and hi 
Aſſociates; who having firſt murther d Melchior Like 
the Archbiſhop of Murtsburgh, had plunder'd that (# 
ty; and at the ſame time endeavour to tir up the 
Nobiliry, and to raiſe Diſturbances in other placa 
This Man having been declar'd an Outlaw, was pre 
tected by John Frederick Duke of Saxony, who pal 
dearly for it, Gotha, one of his belt Strong holds, being 
demoliſh'd, and he himſelf taken Priſoner. Maxim 
lian died in the Year 1576. To him ſucceeded lis 
Son Rodolph II. who Reigned alſo very peaceably i 
Germany, except that the Hungarian Wars did now and 
then keep the Germans a little in exerciſe ; that in d 
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Year 1609 the Right of Succeiſion in rhe Country Aird a pre; 
Fuliers was brought in queſtion ; and that his Brote cad 
Matthias, Archduke of Auſtria, grew impatient to s Confed 
ſeſs his Brothers Inheritance before his Death. Ie among 
him Rodolphus ſurrender d Hungary and Bohemia, ie , wh, 
at his Death left him his other Countries, and the It Riya] 
perial Crown. lome ot] 
alLeS, vip. 
F. 14. Under the Reign of Matthias, the FermenWany Churc 
did ſo encreaſe by degrees in Germany, that cowarU Mic Cities of 
his latter days they cauſed violent Convulſions. 1% tardly de 
Origin of this War, which laſted thirty Years, V*aniteſt Pre 
this: In the Religious Peace formerly concluded init one ar 
Paſſau, two Parties were only included, vi. the AY 
man Catholicks and thoſe who adhered ro the Aug \. 15. Bot 
Confeſſion, the free exerciſe of Religion being for i ared for Wa 


7 
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a to all others. But ſome of the States of the Empire, 


Wong whom the chiefeſt were the Elector Palatine l 
e the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, having ſince that | 
vard e receiv'd the Reform d Religion, commonly call'd | 
Vi: ci, the Roman Catholicks were againſt their 


joying che benefit of the Religious Peace. Thele, 
the other hand, alledged, that they did belong, as 1 
el as the reſt, to the Augsburgh Confeiſion, and that | 
e whole Difference did only conſiſt in ſome few 


gan 

- eds: But the reſt of the Proteſtants who ſtrictly ad- 

ene rd to the Words of the Aupsburgh Confeſſion were 
wal: for receiving them into the ſame Communion, tho it 


25 their Opinion, that they ought not to be proſecuted 
r the Differences that were betwixt them. But after- 
ards theſe controverred Articles were, by the Heat of 


L ?riclts explain'd in fo different a manner, that the 
game of a Calviniſt became as odious to ſome Prote- 
pte ns, as that of a Reman Catholick, The Roman Ca- 
acc raking hold of this Opportunity, careſſed the 
s prod Proteftants, eſpecially thoſe in the Electorate of 
pa , unto whom they repreſented the Calviniſts as a 


bein eneration equally deſtructive to both Parties; where- 

rin they hop'd to disjoyn the Calviniſts from the reſt, 

ed d after they had deſtroy'd them, to make the eaſier 

bly ok with the reſt of the Proteftants. Thoſe there- 

ww andre of the Reformed Religion entred into a Confede- 

in teh for their common Security; into which they re- 

try Ad a great many other Proteſtant Princes, and fo it 

obe call d che Evangelical Union. In oppoſition to Tre Evarce- 
to p Confederacy, the Roman _Catholicks made an Alli- lica Vnione 
1, To among themſelves, which they call'd the Catholick 

4 Agne, whoſe Head was the Duke of Bavaria, a con- 

he In Rival of the Elector Palatin. There happened al- : 


ſome other Matters which had exaſperated both 
| pruies, v:7, That the Proteſtants had reduced a great 
Co wp Church Revenues, after the Peace at Paſſau; that 


owardie Cities of Alx 1a C/ apelle and Donawert had been ve- 
. Tis hardly dealt with; and ſeveral things which were 
rs, wa iket Proofs of the Animoſities of both Parties a- 
aded int one another, | 
the K : 
n \. 15. Both Parties being thus exaſperated and pre- The Bohemi- 
, for010Micd for War, did adminiſter fuel to that Flame which en Tims. 


quickly 


| 1 
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j quickly after broke out in the Kingdom of Bohm; 
| The Bohemians pretended, that the Emperour Marth. 
1 as had taken from them their Privileges, and having 
1 raiſed a Tumult, thre three Perſons of Quality, whg 
ſpoke in the Emperour's behalf, out of the Cat 
[ Windows; and immediately after entered with an fr! 
| 1618. my into Auſtria: In the mean while Matthig died 
Ferdinand l Whoſe Nephew Ferdinand (who alſo ſucceeded himi 
4 the Empire) the Bohemians had before his Death n 
ceived for their King; but now, under pretence tha 
| he had broken the Contract made berwixt him an 
the Eſtates, they renounc'd Ferdinand, and offerd thi 
The Crewn of Crown to Frederick EleCtor Palatine. This jou 
1 Prince was perſwaded by ſome of his Friends whowere 
3 ra. of an unſettled Spirit, and not diving deep enough int 
| latin. a buſineſs of ſuch conſequence, to accept of this Offe 
| before he had laid a Foundation for ſuch an Undem 
king: For the Bohemians themſelves were fickle u 
unfaithful ; Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſylvania, wi 
inconſtant; England was not for meddling in the mat 
ter, Holland was very backward in giving Atiiltand 
The Union which they chiefly rely'd upon, was aBo 
with a great many Heads, without Vigour, or at 
conſtant Reſolution. Befides, France endeavourd i 
diſſolve that League, as being not willing that the Ek 
&or Palatine and the reſt of rhe Reformed Relig 
| ſhould grow too potent; for fear, that in time te 
1 might afford their Aſſiſtance to the Huguencti, wii 
1 Deſtruction. was then in agitation at the French Co 
1 In the Beginning of this War the Affairs of Feu 
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| look d with an ill Aſpect, becauſe Bethlem Gabor, ug come 70 
1 of Tranſilvania, fell into Hungary, in hopes to becher Gern 
| Maſter of that Kingdom; and there were allo un State 
| The ill Succeſs Diſcontents among his Subjects in Auſtria : Bur he ing firm fe 
1 of the Lee ving recovered himſelf by the Alliance made with or the 
| n, Duke of Bavaria, the Elector Palatine, in that uv alſo bee 
| tunate Battle fought on the White Hill near Prague, 0 him j 
(| 1620. At once all his former Advantages: For Ferdinane 0 ence wit 
| * after reduc'd Bohemia, Moravia, and Sileſia, to | us of the i 
| dience. Spinola made an Inroad into the Lower Ta came Wi 
tinate, which was deſerted by the Forces of the Letz al Force 

The Duke of Bavaria got the Upper Palatinate, i" Countries 
Electoral Dignity. The Elector of Sarem, WY, b had 9 
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12,7) Wm very inſtrumental in reducing Sle/ia, had for his 
auth e ward Luſatia, in Fief of the Kingdoni of Bohemia. 
ane In che mean time the Marquis of Hurlach, Chriſtian The War 
, WOoWDuke of Brunſwick; the Earl of Mansfield, and tome = i 


Cate ders who were of the Elector Palarine's Parry 
an Are 


arch'd with their Armies up and down the Coun- 


Germany. 


ied ; and the Etnperour, under pretence of purſuing 
hum in, ſent his Forces into all parts of the Empire. 
uh nt cheſe the Circle of the Lower Saxony arm d it 
e having made Chriſtian IV. King of Denmark Ge- 


m 


rd th 


ral of that Circle: But he having receiv'd a great 1626. 
erthrow near Kings Lutter, from Tilly the Imperial 


jou Wneral, the Emperour over-run all the Lowet Saxony ; 
ee having oblig d King Chriſtian to make Peace with 1629. 


uu at Lubeck,, he began to get footing near the Coaſt 


; Ofc: tc Baltick, 


t he did not queſtion but for the future to be ab- 
ute in Germany; and with that view publiſh'd a 
Klamarion, enjoyning the Proteſtants to reſtore to 
Carholicht all ſuch Church-Lands or Revenues as 
e taken from them ſince the Peace made at Paſſau. 
der this Pretence he hop d quickly to ſubdue the 
of the Prote tant Princes, not queſt ioning but, af- 
War, the Catholick Eſtates would eaſily be forc'd 
ubmit themſelves to his pleature. 

he Proteſtants, tis true, enterd into a Defenſive 
ce at Leipfick, but without any great Proſpect 


come to their aiſiſtance. This King was induc'd 
Per Germany, partly becauſe the Preſervation of 
Wn State ſeem'd to depend on the Emperours not 
lug firm footing on the Baltick, partiy becauſe ſe- 
of the German Princes had crav'd his A:iiftance, 
alſo becauſe the Emperour had atlitted the Poles 
ut him in Pruſſia, and he ſtood in a good corre- 
ence with France and Holland, who were very 
"Ws of the Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria. This 
ame with an Army into Germany, and drove the 
dal Forces out of Pomerania and the neighbour- 
5 ftries. In the mean time the Imperial Gene- 
9 had quite deſtroy d the City of Magdebourgh, 
> 4 


and 


. The Emperour was ſo elated with Succeſs, Le Procla- 


mation con. 
c erning 
Churchs 


Lands. 
169299 


puccels, if Guſtavus Adolphus King of Sweden had Juſtauus 


Adolphus. 


1630. 
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oy 4 Wiſmar, and five Millions of Crowns, for the Pay- 
br ont of their Forces. France kept Briſac, Suntgaw, a 
e of Alſace and Phili psbourgh. By this Peace the 1648, 


thoriry of rhe States of Germany and the Proteſtant 

ligion were eſtabliſned at once; and the Empe- 

Power confin d within ſuch Bounds, that he 

11d not eaſily hereafter attempt any thing againſt ei- 

r of them ; eſpecially ſince both Sweden and France | 
a free Paſſage left them, from whence they might 1637. 
ly oppoſe him if he deſign d to tranſgreſs theſe Li- 

5, During this War dy d Ferdinand II. ro whom 

ceeded his Son Ferdinand III. who died in the Year Ferdinand 
57. In whoſe ſtead was, in the Year next foilow-'* Third. 
elected Emperour his Son Lecpold. Leopold. 


. 19. After the Meſtphalian Peace Germany remain- 1659. 
in Peace for a conſiderable time, except that the 
perour and Elector of Brandenbu: gh (at which time 
Swedes were engag'd in a War with Denmark) fell 
Pomerania; but theſe Differences were comros'd 
he Peace made at Oliva. In the Yeat 1663 a War —_ 
e out with the Turks; in which the Turks took war with the 
heyſel, but were ſeveral times ſoundly beaten, eſ- Turks. 
11 ally near St. Godhard, Some are of opinion, that 
e Emperour had at that time vigorouſly purſued 

a ictory, he might have beaten them our of Hunga- 

N ince the Turks were put into a great Conſternati- 
ne dy the Perſians, and ſome rebellious Baſſa's, and 
Vmetians did ſo vigorouſly puſh on the Siege of 
a: But the Emperour was forward in making 


ace e with them, becauſe, as it is ſuppoſed, he was 

1112 f Jus of France, In the Year 1672 Germany was a- jy, ,;, 
2 entangled in a War with France; which was oc- France. 
wy and nd by the great Progreſſes of the French againſt 

1 11 Hollanders, who were reliev'd by the Emperour 


elt a the Elector of Brandenburgh: For tho in the 
5 before rhe Emperour had made an Alliance 
France, whereby he had promiſed nor ro meddle 
core! * in caſe Fance ſhould attack one of the 
1 0% fte Alliance : nevertheleſs he ſenr his Forces to- 
* by i $ the Rhine, under pretence that it belong'd to 
5 5. . being Emperour, to take effectual care that 
a eme which was burning in the neighbouring 
2 Coun— 
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Countries, might not prove deſtructive to Germany: ly 


che Fleckor of Brendenburgh made heavy Cami C. . 
that the French had made great havock in hisTerritgy wn hr 
of Cleves, The French, on the other ſide, ſent an An C — 
towards Germany, in hopes to oblige the Emy 7 
not to concern himſelf in this War; but the French 1. iq 
ving committed great Outrages in the Empire, tay 5 
into poſſeiſion the City of Treves, and made geen! + whic 
| vock in the Palatinate, the Emperour perſuade Salter 
| States of the Empire to declare War againlt Fa we one: 
i Sweden allo was afterwards engag d in the ſame N MG ab 
[ Feace Nim- Which ended in the Peace made at N:mmegen ; wag Mines o 
| | megen. by France got Friburgh and Briſgau, in lieu of of ar 
| 1679. lurgb; and Sweden was reſtored to thoſe Pi- nin Wa 
| which it had loſt during the War. great f 
ix v 
| Tie Genius of d. 18. If we duly conſider the Genius of rhe a Ar 
ö th.s Nations who inhabir this great Empire, it is molt ent many ar 
| that this Nation, ever ſince the Memory of Men hes mad. 
| been very brave, and addicted ro War; and that 00], coar 
" many has been an inexhauſtible Source of Sow IU 
{ ſince there is ſcarce ever any want of Men, uo Mans We 
ready to ſerve for Money: and if they are o — 
bi} Diſciplined, they are not only good at the firſt G bn or 
} bur are very fit to endure the Hardſhips and nan not ma] 
it niences of a long War. There are not in ant dities Ex 
1 Nation ſo many ro be met with, that are readpi s the Im 
1 themſelves in Foreign Service for Money; nn grow 1 
i} there any Country in Chriſtendom where great? antity of 
ces both of Horſe and Foot may be railed oy 
[| many. Bur beſides this, the Germans are „ . 20. As 
[1 | ed and very fit for Commerce, and all ſorts of WS to be « 
[ craft Trade: and not only the Inhabitants of "Ws, ber 
i ties do apply themſelves with great induſtry u ds, and 
{ ſame, bur alſo if a Country- man gets a licde "i. are ob 
| hand in the World, he puts his Son to ſome Sovereig! 
| craft Trade or another, tho' a great many of Uh nds, ag i 
| rerwards run into the Wars. They are gene. / ings c 
| free and honeſt, very ambitious to mainta | tout the ( 
| much praiſed Fidelity of the ancient en, particular 
| are not caſily ſtirr d up to raiſe Tumults, but Cl met with 
4 ly are willing to remain under the ſame G0 ancient F. 


it where they are educated, near it. 
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6. 19. Tho' the German Empire has no Poſſeſſions 

road, except you would account Hungary to be ſuch Nature of the 
hich is under Subjection to the Houle of Auſtria ; ne-. | 
rtheleſs it is a Country of a vaſt Extent by ir ſelf, 

W:ich is full of great and ſmall Cities, Towns and 

lages: The Ground is very fertile in general, there 

ing very few Spots to be met with, of any large ex- 

t, which do not produce ſomething or another for 
Suſtenance of Mankind; ſo that there is every 

ere great plenty of all ſorts of Proviſions. Germa- 

alſo abounds in all forts of Minerals, eſpecially 

Mines of Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, Mercu- 

and other ſorts. Ir has abundance of Springs thar 

niſh Waters for the boiling of Salt; and thoſe ſeve- 

great navigable Rivers wherewith it is adorn'd, 

e it very commodious to tranſport its Commodi- I c 
from one place to another. The Commodities of““. 

many are theſe; viz. Iron, and all ſorts of Inſtru- 

nts made of it; Lead, Mercury, Wine, Corn, Beer, 

bol, coarſe Cloth, all ſorts of Linen and Woollen 
Wnufacturies, Horſes, Sheep, Sc. If therefore the 

mans would apply themſelves to imitate thoſe Ma- 

factures at home which are now Imported by Fo- 

pners, or elle would be contented with their own, 

I not make uſe of Foreign Manufactures, the Com- 

ities Exported out of Germany would much {ur- 

the Import; and conſequently it would of neceſ- 

| grow very rich, eſpecially ſince a conſiderable 

antity of Silver is digged out of its Mines. 


ch ad \ * . — 
4 89 ©: As for the Form of Government in Germany, Fm « Gus 
80 $ to be N 1 . vermmeuts 
« of ih o be conſidered, that it is not like ſome King- 
uſtry " = where the Kings have the whoie Power in their 


de, and according to whoſe Commands the Sub- 
are obliged to comport themſelves; neither is 
Sovereign Power here circumſcribed within certain 
Junds, as it is in ſome Kingdoms of Europe, where 

ings cannot exerciſe an abſolute Soveraignty 
our the Conſent of the Eſtates: Bur Germany has 
particular Form of Government, the like is nor ro 
mer With in any Kingdom of Europe, except that 
ancient Form of Government in France came pret- 
near it. Germany acknowledges but one Supre me 
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Head under the Title of the Roman Emperour; which one © 
Title did ar firſt imply no more than the Soveraigny either 
over the City of Rome, and the Protection of the deracy 
Church of Rome and her Patrimopy. This Digni mpero1 
was firſt annexed to the German Empire by Otbo L by hole E 
it is long ago ſince the Popes have robb d the Kings crritori 
Germany of this Power, and only have left them t+MMninift: 
bare Name. The Eſtates of Germany, ſome of whic|MiWreraig: 
have great and potent Countries in their Poſſeſa MMirizens 
have a conſiderable ſhare of the Soveraignry over the be the 
Subjects: and tho they are Vaſſals of the Empemueir Pre 
and Empire, nevertheleſs they oughr not to be ch; be 
der'd as Subjects, or only as potent or rich Cima e turbul 
in a Government; for they are actually poſſeſsdi the Po 
the ſupreme Juriſdiction in the Criminal Affairs; M had 
have Power to make Laws and to regulate Church main 
fairs, (which however is only to be underſtood fu ves muc 
Proteſtants) to diſpoſe of rhe Revenues ariſing ond]ſWtances i 
their own Territories; to make Alliances, as wel rs did 
mong themſelves as with Foreign States, provided i e him! 
ſame are not intended againſt rhe Emperour and H bitious 
pire ; they may build and maintain Fortreſſes and en by th 
mics of their own, coin Money, and the like. Ms Pe 
Grandeur of the Eſtates, tis true, is a main Ob lame | 
that the Emperour cannot make himſelf abſolute in erial L 
Empire, except it be in his Hereditary Countries; HHng of F. 
this has been always obſerv'd, the more potent M tion that 
Emperour is, the more he has exereiſed his Au chooſe ſu 
rity, and the Eſtates have been forc'd to comply vi able He! 


his Commands: and it is certain, that the Grande ereſt ro t. 
of the Eſtates, except what is contained in the Cπi dm. 


Bull concerning the Electoral Dignity, was more foi of the In 
ded upon ancient Cuſtoms and Precedents, than I make ti 
written Conſtitutions; till in the Mphalian e ient to ti 
their Righrs and Authority were exprefly and pana of the 8 
larly confirm d and eſtabliſn d. d render | 
| | ur, by ma 

8. 21. Tho' ir is certain that Germany within ir Ingdom R 

is ſo potent, that it might be formidable to al e. Sen 
Neighbours, if its Strength was well united and ffn Experienc 
ly employ'd ; nevertheleſs this ſtrong Body has he came 
irs Infirmities, which weaken its Strength, and lac ant: E 
its Vigour, Its irregular Conſtitution of Governne! ac Rule o 


Hiſtory of GERMANY, 
one of the chief Cauſes of its Infirmity ; ir being 
eicher one entire Kingdom, neither properly a Con- 
deracy, but participating of both kinds: For the 
mperour has not the entire Soveraignty over the 


|. by ole Empire, nor each Prince in particular over his 
nes oY erritories ; and tho the former is more than a bare 
mie miniſtrator, yet the latter have a greater ſhare in the 
which veraignty than can be attributed to any Subjects or 
leg irizens whatever, tho never fo great. And this ſeems 


be the reaſon why at laſt the Emperours did quit 


eſsdd the Popes, uſed to give them ſo much work, that 
e had enough to do to take care of Germany as 
che main State, without being able to concern them- 
ces much about other Parts. Yer do I not find any 


ſtances in Hiſtory, that any of the ancient Empe- 
Wuirs did endeavour to ſubdue the Princes, and to 
Ake himſelf abſolute Maſter of Germany. Bur this 
birious Deſign Charles V. as it ſeems, was firſt put 
Won by the Spaniards, or, as ſome will have it, by 
cholas Perenot Granvel, And truly the Electors had 


ng of France: And common Reaſon tells us, that no 
ation that has the Power of Electing a Prince ought 
chooſe ſuch a one who is poſſeſs'd before of a conſi- 
rable Hereditary Eſtate, ſo that he may think it his 
ereſt ro rake more care of that than of the Elective 
ngdom. For, he either will certainly be very care- 
of the Intereſt of the Elective Kingdom, or elſe he 
make the Intereſt of the Elective Kingdom ſub- 
nent to that of his Hereditary Countries, and make 
of the Strength of the firſt ro maintain the latter, 
d render it more Powerful ; or elſe he will endea- 
ur, by making himſelf Soveraign over the Elective 


in i; W"gdom , to make ir dependent on his Hereditary 
o all e. Germany found all theſe three Inconveniences 
nd rig Lxperience, under the Reign of this Emperour ; 
has Me came very ſeldom into Germany, and that only 


th 
Y 4 the 


er Pretenſions upon Ttaly, and the Kingdom of % tte E 
1 e 
les; becauſe theſe potent Princes of Germany, and np rs 4 


turbulent Biſhops, who were continually ſtirr'd up A Alles. 


> ſame reaſon not to have admitted him to the u 5s the 


* $04 . - Imereſt of the 
era Digniry, as they had not ro admit Frances I. 444% 


paſſant : He never made the true Intereſt of Germa- Me cult of 
e Rule of his Defigns, bur all was carried on for Challes. 
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the Grandeur and Increaſe of his Houſe; and ar EM ore th 
under pretence of Religion, he attempted to ſuppret ntereſt « 
entirely the antient Liberty of the Eſtates, On & clinatic 
contrary, if Germany had had. an Emperour at Mc chis ſo 
time wno had not been poſſeſs d of any, or at leaſt Me Tyra 

ſmall Countries out of the Empire, the true Inter er had 

of the Empire would have been his Rule; and it wol e ſupet 

have been his buſineſs not to fide with either of a the 

two potent and couragious Nations of the French a iberty te 
Spaniards, bur to have look'd upon them like an V bhurch B 
bitrator, and whilſt they had been fighting rogethe helping 

to have, according to the Circumſtances of Afain afily ſerr! 
ſometimes balanc'd one, ſometimes another, ſo Md Denn. 

one might not become Maſter of the other, and ther: After t. 

by gain ſuch Advantages, as might prove prejudicii mant, 
Germany: For it is a far different Caſe, whether I cooMWigour, u 

in betwixt two Parties as a Mediator, or whether IA eat deal 
engaged to one certain Party; for in the firſt Cal, many: 

can engage my ſelf as deep as I, think fir, and airy, to 

leaſt rake care to come off harmleſs ; but in the r foreign 

ter Caſe, I muſt needs be a Loſer let things go loviWberty : | 

they will, and at laft another ſhall reap the Fruis to Ce. 

my Labour. | drelgners, 

Of the _ And to give a ſpecious Colour to theſe ConſequaiMdvantage 
e Ibu ces, ſo prejudicial to Germany, Charles V. did gain Here are 
vurdy. Point, at the Dyct of Arvgsburgh , upon the EH eaſily 
at a time, when having brought the Proteſtants H uſt be be 

1548, low, no body durſt oppoſe it, that they ſhould untrary an 
upon them the Guarantie of the Circle of Burgu9fcds be: 
whereby Germany was obliged to be always enge nding be: 

in the Wars berwixt Spain and France, and witl edium mi 
Treaſure and Men to ailiſt the Spaniards in the er Incon 

fence of the Netherlands, I muſt confeſs, that it 150 Diſten 

the Intereſt of Germany, to ſee theſe Countries fall me rend 
together into the hands of Fance; neverthelels, . fectual, 

not abſolutely neceſſary that the Eſtates in Cemait be coy; 

ſhould ruin themſelves for their ſake; ſince there M olicks a. 
others, who are better able, and have the ſame Intemgences do n 


ters of F. 


that Germany has to preſerve theſe Provinces. 
Nolicks ex 


Attempt which Charles V. made againſt the Proteſt 


6 % 6 F . — , ſy ) 
Religion in Germany, Was a true Spaniſh Deign } cl Pot 
not to mention here the notorious Falſities in rhe gar ermation 
Cathelich Religion, I cannot for my life ee, what cf rain then 
. , w 3 ES PT 4 oY 15 7 


„ n mo) 
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"ove the Emperour, if his Aim had been for the ſole 


nereſt of the Empire, to act contrary to the general 
nclination of the Nation, and not rather to rake hold 


hy © this ſo favourable Opportunity to free himſelf from 
wil: Tyranny of the Popes, who for ſeveral Ages toge- 
er had trampled upon the German Empire; and with 
ould e ſuperfluous Church-Lands, to encreaſe his own; 


14 the Revenues of the Empire, or at leaſt to give 
berty to the Biſhops to marry without quitting their 


arch Benefices. If the Emperour would have given 
ther, helping hand, the Reformation would have been as 
n aly ſerrled in Germany, as it was in Sweden, England, 


d Denmark, 
After theſe Spaniſh State-Maxims had laid a while 


igour, under the Reign of Ferdinand II. beſides a 


1 eat deal of miſery which did from thence accrue to 
amm: This was the cauſe that the Eſtates of Ger- 
nd , to preſerve their Liberty, were oblig d to ſeek 
he r foreign Aid, by which means they maintain d their 


berty: but it had been queſtionleſs more advantage- 
to Germany, not to have wanted the Aiſiſtance of 
dreigners, who were not forgetful to make their own 


ſecquen vantage by it. Now if it may be ſuppoſed that 
ain ere are ſome Remnants of the Spaniſh Leaven, it 
Elta cahly be conjectur'd what ſealouſie and Diſtruſts 
ns vel uſt be betwixt the Members of the Empire, and how 
1d ue ntrary and different their Counſels and Actions muſt 
119000 Feds be: and tho perhaps by ſettling a good Under- 
enganWnding betwixt the Supreme Head and the Eſtates, a 
with 88<d:um might be found out to obviate this and ſome 
the Der Inconveniences; yet there reign various and 
it ser Diſtempers among the Eſtates themſelves, which 
s fal to render the beſt Remedies and Counſels either 
leſs, 1 Wfectual, or ar leaft very difficult: Among theſe, 


Gema be counted the Religious Differences betwixt the 


there N "olicks and the Proteſtants in general; which Dif- 
e Intenggences do not only depend on the ſeveral Opinions in 
es. mers og Faith, bur alſo on a world!y Intereſt ; the 
Prorevtholicks endeavouring, upon all occaſions, to reco- 
gn: fe uch. Foſſeilions as were taken from them ſince the 
he Rem mation; and the Proteſtants being reſoly'd to 
har cu an themſclyes in the Poſſeſſion of them. Where- 


| 
my fore 


ya v- wi! 7 
ormant, they were at laſt revived, and that with more Spenih Ne 
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fore ir has been obſerv'd, that ſomerimes the Romy 
Catholicks have been more guided by their particy 
lar Intereſt, and by their Clergy, than by tha d 
the publick : Nay, it is to be fear d, if Germany ſhoul 
be vigorouſly attack d by a potent Foreign Eneny 
that ſome of the Popiſh Bigots would not be fo bat, 
ward in ſubmitring themſelves under the Yoke, and 
willing ro loſe one Eye provided the Proteſtants mig 
loſe both. 


The Difſerence Beſides, the Proteſtants are again ſub-diyided n 
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ber wirt the two Parties; there being among them ſome Diem inter Q 

ces concerning ſeveral Articles of Faith; which, H imate, 

0 the Heat of the Clergy, were widen d to that de alſo n 
| that both Parties were brought to the very brink e in con: 
Ruin. The great number of Eſtates augments the Hir whole 
ſtemper, it being next to an Impoſſibility, that ami upon ti 
| ſo many, there ſhould not be ſome, who either p] ard thi 


ciplin d 
the Turk 
ſtand the 
Weary c 
pared w 


pred by their Paſſion and Obſtinacy, or for wantt 
Underſtanding, will deviate from the true Intereſt 
be miſled by ill Counſellors to act againſt the lane 
{o that it would be a Miracle to ſee ſo many Heat 
of ſuch an incoherent Body, well united. The Eat 


A — —— —-—ỹ — 


are alſo very unequal in Power; from whence it of Mer 

ren happens, that ſome of the moſt potent are for ces, by v 

ing like Soveraigns : and therefore being inclind ne: much 

ther to act according to their particular Interet ugQ'els'd of 

Grandeur than for the Publick, they make little e fake ar 

| count how they ruin the leſs powerful. Thele ther t Country 
* fore, when they ſee that the Laws cannot protect the The Swit 
3 are ar laſt oblig d ta take more care of their own Ml © having 

þ ſervation, than of the Publick Liberty, as thinking Wiﬀ'*"ly fince 

ſ indifferent by whom they are oppreſs d. Not to ma = can 
[ tion here the ſealouſie which is betwixt the three . tho 
| leges of the Empire, and the ſeveral Pretenſions à \ e into th 
| Differences which are among ſome of the Eſtates. ow Ger 
1 wiſh I could as eafily find our a Remedy againſt ch inferior 
| and ſome other the like Diſeaſes, as I have enumeſ , Unit to 
N red them, and demonſtrated their pernicious Com h N chem 

[ quences. tl Ger ma 
i | wih a P 
it The Neirh- 6. 22. As to the Neighbours of Germany, the Tg e n a 


| beurs of Ger. border upon Stiria, Croatia, and Hung!) * wh emen, cc 
| man). laſt do rot properly belong to Germam, but Jet e Provided 
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che Houſe of Auſtria, and are like a Bulwark to it: 


dat Germany is much concern in the Preſervation 
dem. The Turki/p Emperour has greater Reve- 
4 es out of his vaſt Territories, and perhaps is able to 

Je a greater number of Men than the Germans can 
. devertheleſs he is not ſo formidable to them 3 for 
10 Hungarian Wars are very troubleſome to the Turks, ne Turky 
ah cauſe the Aſiatich Forces, and other Supplies of Pro- 


ſon and Ammunition, are not without great difficul- 
carried fo far; neither can theſe Forces be put into 
inter Quarters there, as being nor uſed to ſo cold a 
imate, the neighbouring depopulared Provinces be- 


1 g alſo not able to maintain them. The Turks alſo 
kc e in continual fear, that, as ſoon as they have bent 
e ir whole Force againſt Hungary, the Perſians may 


Wl upon them on the other ſide, or ſome of the Baſſas 


1 ards the Eaſt Revolt from them. In fine, a well- 
1 ciplin d Army of Germans will ſcarce ſhrink before 
ell, the Turkz/b Forces; and when Germany is reſolved 


ſtand the Brunr, the Turks will, I believe, quickly 

WI weary of atracking ir. Italy is in no ways to be ray; 
pared with Germany either for its Strength or num- 

of Men, beſides that it is divided into leveral 

tes, by which it is difabled to attack any foreign 

te, much leſs ſo potent an Empire, which being 
elsd of ſome Paſſes leading into Italy, might in 

je take an opportunity to renew its Pretenſions upon 

t Country, 

The Switzers are very good Neighbours to Germa- me Swiſs, 
as having neither Will nor Power to attack it, eſ- 


king ay fince they are deſtitute of good Horſemen. 
| ther can Poland compare its Strength with Germa- Poland, 
nee C for tho' the Poles can bring a great Number of 


Ile into the Field, yer they are not to be compared 
h the German Horſe; and as for their Foot, tis 
cn inferiour ro the German Infantry, and withal 
unfit to attack fortified Places: ſo that the Poles 
t of themſelves undertake any thing conſiderable 
unſt Germany. And if they ſhould enter into Alli- 
e with a Prince at War with the Em and give 
bemans a Diverſion, it would not be difficult for 
Germans to be even with them, ſince they arc not 
| provided with Frontier Places, or any * 

olds 
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\ the Houſe of Auſtria, and are like a Bulwatk to it: 
\ that Germany is much concern d in the Preſervation 


dem. The Turkis/p Emperour has greater Reve- 
- es our of his vaſt Territories, and perhaps is able to 
— iſe a greater number of Men than the Germans can 


); nevertheleſs he is nor ſo formidable to them; for 


cauſe the Afiatick Forces, and other Supplies of Pro- 

Gon and Ammunition, are not withour great difficul- 
carried fo far; neither can theſe Forces be put into 
inter Quarters there, as being nor uſed to ſo cold a 
imare, the neighbouring depopulated Provinces be- 
g alſo not able to maintain them. The Turks alſo 
e in continual fear, that, as ſoon as they have bent 
ir whole Force againſt Hungaty, the Perſians may 
| upon them on the other fide, or ſome of the Baſfa's 
ards the Eaſt Revolt from them. In fine, a well- 
ciplind Army of Germans will ſcarce ſhrink before 
the Turkiſh Forces; and when Germany is reſolved 
ſtand the Brunt, the Turks will, I believe, quickly 


pared with Germany either for irs Strength or num- 
of Men, beſides that it is divided into leveral 
tes, by which it is difabled to attack any foreign 
te, much leſs ſo potent an Empire, which being 
elsd of ſome Paſſes leading into Italy, might in 


je take an opportunity to renew its Pretenſions upon 
ether Country. 
0 The Switzers are very good Neighbours ro Germa- The Swiſs, 


as having neither Will nor Power to attack it, eſ- 
ally fince they are deſtitute of good Horſemen. 


for tho the Poles can bring a great Number of 
le into the Field, yet they are not to be compared 
th the German Horſe; and as for their Foot, tis 
1 inferiour ro the German Infantry, and withal 
unfit to attack fortified Places: ſo that the Poles 
t of themſelves undertake any thing conſiderable 
unſt Germany. And if they ſhould enrer into Alli- 
e with a Prince at War with the Er and give 
bermans a Diverſion, it would not be difficult for 
Germans to be even with them, ſince they are not 
provided with Frontier Places, or any Sang: 

holds 


e Hungarian Wars are very troubleſome to the Turks, The Turky, 


J weary of attacking it. Italy is in no ways to be rey; 


ther can Poland compare its Strength with Germa- Poland, 
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holds within the Country, which are able to with 
an Enemy; whereas in Germany they would mg 


ould c 
ppoſe i 


with Places which would give them ſufficient wok: Swede 
And in ſuch a caſe perhaps the Miſcovites might Vs for 
ſily be prevailed withal to fall upon the back of then r mak 
But it is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a Comm ereby 
wealth as this will eaſily attempt an offenſive Wat: gait 
ainſt its Neighbours. However, it is of great (Meat Co 
equence to Germany, that Po/a»d ſhould not be wand © 
ned or brought under Subjection by the Turks or 7) won 
other Power. In fine, If theſe two Nations ut Ger 
enter into a League againſt rhe Turks, and attack then RP" Pow 
with joint Forces, they might do one another con. Fe 
rable Services. ingdom 
Denmark has no Pretenſions upon Germany, and vl” ©") 
beſt Land Forces of the Danes being Liſted in Gems conſid 
xy, their Army may be ruin'd only by the Emperowii nfideral 
recalling the Germans out of that Service, if Here has 


ſhquld attempt any thing againſt the Empire. Neis ©: ( 
do I believe that Germany, but eſpecially the Ci * But l 
of the Higher and Lower Saxony, will be ſo cab if 
their own Intereſt, as to let Denmark become Mall” Germa 
of Hamborough and Lubeck. ere num 

England cannot do any harm to Germany, excem H. ecruit 
diſturbing the Trade of Hamburgh ; rho! it ſeems) ing put: 
the Intereſt of the Engliſh, rather to enjoy the mo ench. 
of their Free Trade there. On the other hand, % 
Germans may do a Service to the Engliſh againit d anſt P 


Hollanders, by Land, whilſt theſe are engagd wa 1 if Fa 
them in a War at Sea. the reſt 
Holland has neither Power nor Inclination to . be di 


ould Joyr 
euters ti! 


nd it, 


Germany: For, if the Germans ſhould be recalld a 
of the Service of the Dutch, their Land-forces wal 
make but a very indifferent Show: neither can 
reap any Benefit by making new Conquelts ; but 
ſeems rather to be for their purpoſe to keep fair 
the Germans, that in caſe of a War with their Nei 
bours, they may make uſe of their Atſiſtance. 

Spain cannot pretend to do any conſiderable Mich 
to Germany, if the Head and Members are wel | 
ted; but if it ſhould joyn with the Head againk9 
Members, it may prove miſchievous, eſpecially by 
aſſiſtance of their Money: bur in ſuch 2 c 


ould queſtionleſs not be wanting ſome that would 
ppole its Deligns. 


ct WF ©:7:dc/and alone is not ſo powerful as to be in any Sweden. 
i. ays formidable ro Germany : neither is this Kingdom 
<P. making any more Conqueſts on that fide, ſince 

a ereby it would loſe more of its own Strength than ir 

10ts 


an gain by them: but on the other hand, it is of 
ei eat Conſequence to Sweden, that the ſtate of Religi- 
and of the Government remain in the ſame condi- 
eon as it was ſettled in the Meſtphalian Peace; and 
1 WS: Germany be not ſubjected or ruled by any abſo- 


wh re Power. 


ll & 


ingdom alone may do more miſchief to the Germans 
an any of rhe reft of their Neighbours. France, 


id 0 conſideration of its Form of Government, has a 

| nſiderable Advantage over Germany; for the King 
cr ere has all the beſt Men, and the Purſes of his Sub- 
bn s ar Command, and employs them as he thinks 


: But however, ſuch is the Strength of Germany, 
Wat, if well united, it need not much dread France; 
WD Germany is capable of raiſing as numerous, if not 
Wore numerous Armies, than France, and may as eaſi- 
recruit them : Beſides, the German Soldiers (every 
ing put at a par) will ſcarce turn their Backs to the 
rench, There might alſo be a way found out, for 
ermany to keep always a ſufficient Army on foot a- 
ainſt France; ar leaſt it is not eaſily to be ſuppos d, 
at if France ſhould attack Germany in good earneſt, 
Il the reſt of Europe would be Lookers on: bur if Ger- 
any be divided within it ſelf, ſo that either one Party 
ould joyn with France, or that the reſt ſhould ſtand 
euters till France has devourd the neighbouring 


Pg then nothing but fatal Conſequences can at- 
nd it. 


CHAP. 


France has of late made it ſelf ſo powerful, rhac this praace 


very ancient 
Kingdom, 


Frotho III. 


Erick I. 
246, 


Denmark « H. 1. Due is one of the moſt ancient Ke f. 


his Brother Harald, who Reign'd before him, was 


berwixt Futland and Holland got the Name of Off 
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ers I. 


doms in Europe, which was eſtabliſhed (fi. 8, 
— great many Years before the Birth of or His Y 
Saviour; but, for want of good Hiſtories, it cum Ki. 
be preciſely determin d at what time it had its R 7 
ning, or how long each of its Kings Reign d, or wa 1 £4 
were their great Deeds. We will not therefore dem ns 4 
the Reader by inſerting here their bare Name, bei we Po 
only touch upon ſuch Matters as are with ſome ( 1 / 11 
tainty tranſmitted to Poſterity. Among the moſt ad 10 7 
ent Kings, Frotho III. is moſt famous; who, tis wi I: 7 
did Reign juſt before the Birth of Chriſt, and vai 5 C 
moſt potent Monarch, who rul'd over Denmark, ii * 2 . 
den, Norway, England, Ireland, and other neighbour ©. 7 8 
Stares. The Borders of his Territories were on ear — 
Eaſt- ſide Ruſſia, and on the Weſt - ſide the Nine. TY * il 
alſo related, that he Conquer d the Vandal, wa rn. R. 
liv'd then in thoſe Countries that now are call d I lich ch C 
rania, and Mecklenburgh, and that he was the iy * 
King that ſtiled himſelf King of the Vandals, Cu urs b 
tis faid, did aſſiſt F/ierekind, the King of the Sam! or 
againſt Charles the Great, rated 
Erick is commonly reckon d to have been the Id 
Chriſtian King of Denmark (tho ſome pretend, Wy , 7 
| ea 
firſt.) Under this King's Reign the Chriſtian Reg e wet 
was propagated in Denmark by the help of 4 
then Biſhop of Bremen; which afterwards King © 
mo II. endeavouring to root out again, was forc 
the Emperor Henry, ſurnamed the Bird-catche! A 
grant the free (Exerciſe of the Chriſtian Relig 
throughout his Kingdom. His Son Harald Was! 
rack'd by the Emperour Otto I. from whom the 


Sound ; becauſe the Emperour there threw 1n his * 
to mark the utmoſt Limits of his Expedition, His a 
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ien Otto came to the Crown in the Year 980, who duen Ons. 
ing taken Priſoner by the Futes, was redeem'd by 
e Women, who gave their Gold and Silver Orna- 
nents for his Ranſom *: In recompence of which he 
amted them this Privilege, that whereas they uſed 
Wy to have a ſmall Portion in Money out of their Fa- 
er's Inheritance, they for the future ſhould have an 
WW. ſhare with the Males. He alſo conquer d a part 
Wt E19/41d, and died in the Year 1012. 
5 His Son Canute or Knutt II. ſurnamed the Great, Canute IL . 
s King of Denmark, Norway, and England, having 
WW onquer'd the latter of theſe three by Force of Arms, 
Wo E:7/a:d did not remain long under the Subjection 
me Danes; for after his Death, only Harald and 
W.rdihnutt Reignd in England, the Danes being en- 

Wrely diſpoſſeſſed of England upon their Deceaſe. Be- 
Jes this, Magnus Son of S. Olaus King of Norway, 
ade himſelf Maſter of Denmark; which Kingdom, 
er his Death, Sueno II. obtain d; but he was forc'd 
W fight for it againſt Harald Hardrode then King of 
in. He died in the Year 1074. To him ſuc- 
Wcded his Sons Harald VII. (who reignd but two 
Wears) and Canute IV. This King gave great Power 
che Biſhops in Denmark, and granted the Tenths of i 
de Revenues of the Country to the Clergy. At 1087. 
"ich the Futes being exaſperared, flew him at Oden- | 
«: Bur the Clergy, as an Acknowledgment of his 
avours beſtowed upon them, placed him in the 
ber of Saints, and his Memory was afterwards 
lebrared with full Cups ar their Feaſts by thoſe who 
Wd themſelves the Knutzylden, from him. His 
other Olaus IV. ſucceeded him, who died in the 

ar 1095, and after him reigned his Brother Erick II. 
Wo took Futin, at that time a great City in Pomera- 

4, He died in the Iſle of Cyprus, in his Pilgrimage 
Jeruſalem. 


& LAS, 
icant tai r * 


62. After his Death the whole Kingdom was in 
feat Confuſion, eſpecially when three at once fought 
r the Crown, viz. Sueno III. Canute VI. and Mal- 
mer J. Theſe, after they had waged Wars roge- 
ir for many Years, did at laſt agree to divide the 
ngdom into three parts: But Canute being _ 
nate 
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nated by Sueno, and Sueno again being lain in Bi 

Waldemar I. againſt Waldemar, he got the whole Kingdom ing 
1157. his poſſeſſion. He ſubdued the Rugians and Vandalg 
who had hitherto proved very miſchievous to Dat 

1164. mark: He alſo deſtroyed the City of Futin, I 

| related that he laid the firſt Foundation of the Ci 


5. 3. | 
dm, th 
dns ; * 


d to C 


of Dan zick: and under the Reign of this King, & : bh, 
ſalom Biſhop of Neſcbild firit began to build the ci ent 
Copenhagen. Waldemar died in the Year 1182. . iſ; 
Canute vl. him ſucceeded his Son Canute VI. who waged heay bs of 
bs Wars againſt the Vandals, and at laſt forced their Prix Fiel 
. ces to be his Vaſſals; raking upon himſelf the Ie Broch 
$3 King of the Vandals or Slaves. He took from 4 hop of 
. Earl of Holſtein, among other places, the City of H King 
F burgh, which however twenty ſeven Years aft WR... Bit 
F ſhake off the Daniſh Yoke. He having alſo conquerd "op 
ö Eſthonia and Livonia, the Chriſtian Faith was eh them x 
| bliſhed in theſe Countries by his means, He died WW. c.. 
. the Year 1202. | riance 
'F After him reigned his Brother Maldemar II. who ui: & 5. 
\ the beginning was a very fortunate and potent Fri er in a 
g and had under his Subjection, beſides Denmark, M barouſ 
5 Countries of Eſthonia, Livonia; Courland, Pruſſia, b 1 Kingd 
F merania, Rugen, Mecklenburgh, Holſtein, Stoma, Mo - 
marſen and Mageren, as alſo the Cities of Lube r Com 
Lauenburgh. But he loſt a great part of them by 1 Protec 
following occaſion: Henry Earl of Swerin having M had! 
derraken a Journey to the Holy Land, commit: 
during his Abſence, his Lady and Country ro rhe c ccc 
of Waldemar : But being informed, after his R Crown 
that the King had lived in Adultery with his yl King 
he, to revenge this Affront, took him Priſoner | being of 

Stratagem; and after he had kept him three hs ldemar 
Priſon, diſmiſt him, making him pay for his Ran" all q 
the Sum of 45000 Marks of fine Silver. The CU. who 

tries of Mechlenburgh and Pomerania, and the Cities ldemar, 
Lubeck and Dantzick raking hold of this ann King, 
revolted from Waldemar: Adolph Earl of Lauen der, wh 
took from him Holſtein and Stormar ; the Kristi aeg nig þ 
the Croſs took Eſthonia and Livonia. And 1 perceiv 
ing to recover theſe Countries, he was vanquithe N al his f 
1227. Battle fought near Bornhove, by the Earl of x) 0 N. Un 

burgh. Vet he recovered Revel and Eſthonid ; an „% 


in the Year 1241. 
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6. 3. His Son Erick v. ſucceeded him in the King - Erick v. 
m, tho he had given ſome parts of it to his other 


o ns; viz. ro Abel, Sleſwick; to Canute, Bleckingen 3 

1, Il Chriſtopher, Laland and Falſter, Theſe were, 

ne n of them, for being Sovereigns in theſe Countries; 

0g, 4h t Erick, pretending that they ought to be his Vaſſals, 
(ige enſued great Commotions in Denmark, till Erick, 

2. N miſccably murchered by his Brother Abel : and Abel. 

d ben e, after he had reigned two Years, was ſlain by 1250, 
elr Pri Frieflanders and Ditmarſians. To him ſucceeded 1252. 


Brother Chriſtopher I. Againit this King the Arch- Cluitoph. I. 
hop of Lunden raiſed abundance of Troubles, and 
King having impriſoned him, he was by the reſt 


after wid he Biſhops and Clergy excommunicared, and with 

onquerg the whole Kingdom. And ar laſt rhe King was : 
* them poiſoned, as tis thought, with the Hoſt. 1259. 
e ded it 


After him reigned his Son Erick VI. who was At gad v1. 

riance with the Biſhops, and engaged in the Wars 

inſt Sweden and Norway ; ar laſt he was taken Pri- 

er in a Battle by Erick Duke of Holſtein, and was 1286. 
Woarouſly murthered by ſoine of the great Men of rick VII. 

Kingdom. He left the Crown to his Son Erich VII. 

o immediately, in che firſt Year of his Reign, had 

at Conteſts with the King of Norway, who had gi- 

Protection to the Murtherers of his Father. He 


vin Cd had ſome other Differences with ſome of the 

om" obouring States, and died in the Year 1319. To 

o the ſucceeded his Brother Chriſtopher II. who got his Cviſtag: If. 
is Ke crowned in his Life-rime, This King was baniſh- 

his L ie Kingdom by his Subjects, who, under p retence 

riſoner being oppreſſed with Taxes, elected in his ſtead 

ee * ldemar Duke of Sleſwick their King. Bur they 

lis 


allo quickly weary of him, and recalled Chriſto- 
bo afterwards in a Battle fought againſt this 1332, 
e Cities demar, loft his Son Erick. Under the Reign of 
bot King, Schonen being much oppreſſed by the Hol- 
Lauen "ers, who were in Poſſeſſion of it, ſurrendred it ſelf 


. King of Sweden, And Jol Duke of Hcl- 
en 4 In Feceiving that he could nor maintain ir by force, 
IT: F ul his Right and Title to it, for 70000 Marks fine 


E Under the Reign of this King, Denmark was 
no fo many pieces; chat very few places were 
7, left 
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An Introduction to the 
left to the King. He died in the Year 1333. After his 


Death there was an Interregnum in Denmark, durig r for! 


the {pace of ſeven Years. In the mean time the H. wo 
ſteiners had brought the greateſt part of Denmark w. : 
der their Subjection; till the Danes making an Inſt: be 
rection againſt them, endeavour'd to chaſe them ox om , 
of Dexmark,, and for this purpoſe call'd Waldema N14 
Son of Chriſtopher II. (who had been educated at M 3 
Court of the Emperour Lew the Bavarian) into te © 7 
Kingdom. | $4 Qu 
Waldem. Ill, F. 4. Waldemar III. did ſomewhat reſtore the & _—_ 
| cay'd State of the Kingdom, having partly fored lf Fl 9 
partly bought the Ho/ſte:ners out of Denmark: Hell = 
Iſthonia and Revel to the Knights of the Cros, 4 * 
28000 Marks fine Silver; moſt of which Sum het Dake 
ſtow d upon a Journey which he undertook. into WM = 
Holy Land. But he got Schonen again from Moll * l 
Samech the then King of Sweden, by fair Promis 00 
and by an Agreement made betwixt him and 48 5 Cor 
King of Swedeland, Gotland was alſo ſurrendred to Ofc 
and {ome other Places belonging at that time to . 3 
den. He was frequently at Wars with the 3 
Towns, and died in the Year 1375. en 
After him reigned his Grandſon Olaus VI. ben bis 0 
his Daughter Margaret and Hacquin, ring of Now . 
During his Minority, the Mother had the ſupreme# fn Boy 
miniſtration of Affairs. Having after his Fad leine 
Death obtained the Crown of Norway, he laid * Ti dio 
Claim to the Kingdom of Sweden, becauſe his Fat Duke o 
was Son of Magnus Samech King of Sweden; but! d and r 
died young. = WY 
In his ſtead the Danes and Norwegians received! e Re. 
their Queen, Margaret, his Mother; and ſhe hat 8¹ 
declar'd Erick Pomeran, her Siſter's Daughters . Af 
her Aſſociate in the Government, enter d into 4 ur 
againſt Albert King of Sweden, But the Sweden beg ber Bo 
in general diſſatisfied with their King, deſerted . 2ccep; 
acknowledging Margaret for their Queen. el of c 
fought a Battle againſt Margaret, but was l 3557 45 
taken Priſoner with his Son; whom Margare Famil 
releaſe till after ſeven Years Impriſonment, under by a co 


dition that he ſhould either pay 60000 Marks nue began « 


for his Ranſom, or elſe refign his Pretenſions to the 


ring ingdom of Sweden: And he having perform'd the 

Hil. & Margaret cauſed Erick Pomeran. ro be Crown d 

KY of Sweden. In the Year next following, the 
ur 


ares of all the three Northern Kingdoms aſſembled 
Calmar 3 where Erick having been declared their 1396. 


* xg, an Agreement was made among them, that theſe 
ay ee Kingdoms, for the future, ſhould be rul'd by one 


Wo. Margaret, who had been an extraordinary 

od Queen ro Denmark, died in the Year 1412. Af 

whoſe Death, Erick was ſole King over theſe three 

gdoms; bur he was in continual Broils with the 

tziners (who were aſſiſted by the Hanſe Towns) 

cerning the Dutchy of S/eſwick ; which Differences 

re at laſt compoſed; He ſurrendted ro his Couſins, 
Dukes of Pomerania, the Iſland of Rugen, which Erick Fomes 
been a conſiderable time under Daniſh Subjection. lan. 

he mean time the Swedes were grown very diſcon- 

ed, becauſe Erick did not govern them according 438. 
is Coronarion Oath, and oppreſsd them by his fo- 

n Officers, which obliged them to ſtand up for the 

Fence of their Liberty. The Daxes alſo, ſeeing that 

was very careleſs of the Affairs of the Kingdom, 

always lived in Gotland, did withdraw themſelves 


5 * n his Obedience, alledging among other matters, 
0 * becauſe he had been endcavouring to eſtabliſn his 
5 Y in Bogiflaus Duke of Pomerania in his Throne in 


i 2 he had thereby violated their Right of a 

e klection: and having choſen in his ſtead CHriſto- ce... 
his Fant Duke of Bavaria, Erick's Siſter's Son, he was De- 13 "ag 
h and retired into Pomerania, where he ended his 
. Chriſtopher Reigned till the Year 1448. with 


* dle Reign the Danes were very well ſatisfied. 

5 * 5. After his Death the Danes made an Offer of Chriſtian l. 
= Cowon to 4do!ph Duke of Sleſwick and Earl of 

"Gorred fin: Bur he being very ancient and infirm, refu- 

= o aCcepr of it, and recommended to them Chriſti- 

Jofearol Earl of Oldenburgh, his Siſter's Son, whom both 


Danes and Norwegians declared their King: And 

Us Family theſe two Crowns have remained ever 

aks fine 155 a continual Succeſſion. This King, ſoon af- 
tan a War with the Swedes (who had made 

—— <4 | @ne 


1458, 


1463. 


john. 


1497. 
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An Iutroduction to the 
one Charles Cnutſon their King) becauſe they woll 


have driver? the depoſed King Erick out of Gotland; Miltre 
but King Chriſtian coming to his Aſſiſtance, made hin. Morhe 
ſelf Maſter of that Iſland. Beſides this, ſome of e kad 


ſtle of 
ured. 

n Swe! 
us Tro 


Swediſh Nobiliry, who were diſſatisfied with Chang 
Cnutſon, having ſided with Chriſtian, the War beyy 
to be carried on very vigorouſly betwixt theſe two N 
tions. In this War the Archbiſhop of Upſal attac 


Charles with ſuch Succeſs, that he obliged him to e royed 
into Pruſſia, and Chriſtian was Crown'd King of 
den, But the Swedes being again diſſatisfied with ch Irchbil 
ſtian, recalled Charles Cnutſon ; upon which the V "©! 
began afreſh : and notwithſtanding Charles C nun ee th 
ed in the Year 1470, and Chriſtian came with a ge F havi 
Army into Swedeland, yet could he not maintain lin ats! 
lelf in he Throne, his Forces being defeated na priftza 
Stockholm. In the Year 1471. the Emperour Fug 
rick III. gave to him in Fief Ditmarſen, as alſo wii eme 
Country of Holſtein the Title of a Dukedom, Hen by hi 
ried his Daughter Margaret to Fames III. King of Perſo 
land, giving her for a Dowry the Orkney Iſland: ul o {urret 
Schetland, which had hitherto been dependent on mneſty 
Kingdom of Norway, He died in the Year 1481. 4 Swede 
whole ſtead the Danes and Norwegians choſe his N poſt {ect 
John their King, who divided the Dukedom of I. © 
ſtein with his Brother Frederick. This King Jabs d uf b 
ter he had Reigned in Peace for a conſiderable — 


did at laſt enter into a War againſt Sweden; aud! 
ving defeared the Dalekarls, forced Steen Sture thev 
vernour to ſurrender himſelf and the City of Stk 
and was Crowned King of Sweden, Bur in the V8 


Iirred un 


1501, he was miſerably and ſhamefully beaten by! 4g 5 
Ditmarſians, whom he would have brought unde 15 J 
Subjection: and afterwards Steen Sture alſo drove . 1 | 
out of Sweden. He was in continual Broils wich! * 24 
and his Succeſſor S nt Sture, who were aſſiſted vi 4 Fi 35 
Lubeckers, till theſe Differences were at laſt compol ay 4 
ſoon after which he died. cee 
$. 6. To him ſucceeded his Son Chriſtian II. 3 I 
drew upon hun the Hatred of the Danes, part barle V 
cauſe he entertained a Woman of mean Birth in hap 
a ; th 
Netherlands, whoſe Name was. Duivecle, * eur, 


Hiſtory of DENMARK. 
Miſtreſs, and was ſtrangely led by the Noſe by her 
Mother Sigiberta, a crafty old Woman; partly becaulc 
e had cauſed Torbern Oxe, the Governour of the Ca- 
le of Copenhagen, to be, as tis thought, unjuſtly exe- 
ared, In the mean time great Differences were ariſen 
n Sweden betwixt Steen Sture the younger and Guſta- 
zus Trolle the Archbiſhop of Vyſal, the firſt having de- 
Wiroycd the Caſtle of Stela, which belonged to the lat- 
er. King Chriſtian coming to the Auiſtance of the 
\rchbiſhop, took him along with him into Dermark , 
chere they laid the Deſign againſt Swede/and, A De- 
rce therefore was obtained from the Pope, wherein 
e having condemned the Swedes ro undergo great Pe- 
alties for the Violence offer d to Guſtavus Trolle. King 
briſtian, to put his Decree in execution, {ſent his For- 
es into Sweden, where Steen Sture being ſlain in an En- 
gagement, the whole Kingdom was put into Confuſi- 
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— dn by his Death: And King Chriſtian, coming at laſt 
_ :; Perſon, forced Chriſtina, the Widow of Steen Sture, 
* 1 ſurrender the City of Stockholm, At laſt, a general 


ent 0.088 l 
1 pf Sweden, But when the Swedes thought themſelves egen. 
ſe his N poſt ſecure, he cauſed ſome of the chief Men, under 152, 
_ retence of the former Violences committed upon 


uſtavus Trolle, to be executed by the Hangman, and 
ommitted beſides, great Cruelties. In the mean time, 
puſtavus Erickson, who had been a Priſoner in Den- 


nd with the Aſſiſtance of the Dalekarls, whom he had 


* Stoch lrred : 

in the! med up, entirely drove the Danes out of Sweden, 
aren by! A ever ſince has maintained its Liberty againſt the 
' under aes, By this time the Hatred of the Dancs againſt 


[ */) » * . 
mſticn was mightily encreaſed; and the Futes ha- 


ve 
a 15 irſt of all withdrawn themſelves from their Obe- Driven 
iſted byt yt do him, it put him into ſuch a Conſternation, _ 
' compdl * e with his Wife and Children into the an his own 
* auc. The Danes choſe in his ſtead his Uncle Num. 
eich Duke of Holſtein for their King. Chriſtian 
n II. 4. tailed ſome Land- forces, did endeavour to 
;, partly! r N z bur they were diſperſed again. 
Bin in Wir. 3h : is Brother-in-law, was fo intangled in the 
to be "a rance, that he could not ſend him ſufficient 
M. urs. At laſt he came with a Fleet into Norway, 


22 Where 


1, having made his Eſcape, arrived in Sweden; 


341 


mneſty being firſt publiſhed, he was Crowned King Gred K. of 


* 


1 


nod Sum ot Money. He was entangled in the Civil 
ars of Germany ; for, being made General of the 1625. 
cle of the Lower Saxony, he thereby came to be 
Woaged in a War againſt the Emperour : Bur this 
ir proved very diſadvantageous to him; for he 
W: only received a great Overthrow near King Lut- 
, and was forced to quit Germany, but rhe Impe- 
is alſo enter'd Holſtein and Futland ir (elf: Yer he 
orerd all again by virtue of a Peace made at Lubeck, 1 629, 
cept that he Joſt the Advantage of ſome Eccleſiaſti- 
Poſſeſſions in Germany, which he intended for his 
. When Sweden was afterwards engag' d in the 
un Wars, he offer d his Mediation betwixt them 
d the Emperour, in hopes thereby to recover his Loſ- 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Poſſeſſions, and to prevent that 
beds might not get a firm Footing in Germany. 
e mean while he was very vexatious to the Swedes, 


ar 193% 
Prifonet, 
net wil 


* | deavouring by all ways and means to ay the Ca- 
nd r of their Victories in Germany, and to ſpoil their 
ur hes ade at home; till at laſt the Swedes, taking it very 


that their Ships were continually detain d and con- 
aed in the Sound, did reſolve to put an end to theſe 
Wconvenicnces ; and after they had ler the Danes 
Wow, char they would no longer ſuffer theſe Inju- 
o, fell with an Army into Holſtein and Futland, and 
laſt into Schonen. In this War the Danes were great 1642. 
lers both by Sea and Land ; bur by the extraordi- 
ry Valour of their King they maintain'd themſelves, 
by the Mediation of France a Peace was concluded 1645, 


Cabduel Bromſebroo ; by virtue of which the Swedes got Goth- 
r againk , Of*l, and Femperland; and Halland was given 
ich n = 2 Pledge for the ſpace of thirry Years. The 
N. Landers alſo taking hold of this Opportunity, did 
--rion d late the Toll of the Sound, which hitherto having 


en raiſed at pleaſure, had been very troubleſome to 
m. He died in the Year 1648. 


\. 9. To him ſucceeded his Son Frederick III. who #:ederick 117 
jon the Perſwaſions of the Hollanders atrack'd the 1657. 
eden, promiſing himſelf great Succeſs againſt them, 47 with the 
atme when he ſuppoſed that their King Charles yy 
ous had quite weaken'd his Strength againſt the 

lenz but the Swediſh King came upon a ſudden with 

2 4 an 


* 
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| King dies in the Year 1670. To him ſucceed- 
105 1 Chriſtian V. who after he had put his Af- Chriſtian v: 
begin. Wis into a good Poſture, entred into an Alliance with 
e, iS Enmperour, Holland, and their Confederares. And 
[ roo Ming that the Swedes had been worſted in the Coun- 
La of 5r0ndenburgh, he hoped to have mer with a good 
Fucg ortunity to break with Sweden. He began therefore 
th hun the Duke of Holſtein; who, not foreſeeing the 1675. 
e n, came ro him at Rensburgh, whom he forced to 
Halo: all the Advantages which he had obtain d by the | 
-ontlein ce of Reſchild, and to ſurrender into his hands the 


eſs of Tonningen, which he cauſed to be demoliſh- 

and afterwards took W:iſmar from the Swedes, 

Wn the Year next following he entred Schonen, where Me maketh 
ook Helſinburgh, Landſcrone, and Chriſtianſtad, as War #pon 


Sweden. 


we Ile of Gotbland, with little Reſiſtance. But 
Var ring derach'd ſome Troops to Inveſt Halmſtad, 
and ni were ſurprized by the King of Sweden, who rout- 


them; and ſuch as were not ſlain, were all made 
oners, Not long after, the whole Daniſh Army 
benen out of the Field in a bloody Battle foughr 
unden, in the Year 1677. King Chriſtian be- 
ed Malmoe, but having miſcarried in a Storm which 
Wmade upon the Place, he was forced to raiſe the 
ge, and ſoon after received another Overthrow 
W Battle fought near Landſcrene, betwixt him and 

les, King of Sweden, In the Year next following, 


with Danes were obliged to raiſe the Siege of Bahus, and 
ir fo rrender Chriſtianſtad, which was reduced to Ex- 
{ pn ry by Famine; but at Sea they had better Suc- 
nade yet, by virtue of a Peace made betwixt them, A Peace. 


with gy reſtored all ſuch Places as they had taken from 

Bornli VT dwedes, 

the Dan 

ed to . It is evident, out of ancient Hiſtory, That ne Genius of 


3 I 5 . JET 
Nation has been formerly very warlike : but in hi Nation, 


t the D age the Danes have loft much of their ancient 
Soreni n becauſe rhe Nobility have been rather for en- 
rear ke their Revenues in Plenty and Quietneſs, than 
new Fol"dergoing the Fatigues of War; and the Com- 
which Wet have followed their Example. This may allo 


Ps be alledged for a Reaſon, that they having ſel- 
en engaged in any Wars but with Sweden (ex- 
CCPL 
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The Norwe- 


very few left of the ancient Nobility in Norwy. Wil 


Nature of the 
Sal. 


An TntroduTion to the 
cept that Chriſtian IV. made War in Germany, (ah 
however was carried on chiefly by German Salds 
which could not be of any long continuance; the 1, 
often wanted opportunity ro keep themſelves in e 
ciſe, eſpecially ſince they had the conveniency x 
king ule of the Germans, whom they lifted for! 
ney : and the number of Inhabitauts ſeem'd u 
but proportionable ro the Country, which is of 
great extent. Since the King has been declard$p 
raign, all means have been employed to improve if 
Military Force of the Nation; bur it ſeems tha be lik 
National Forces, without the help of the C. 
will not be of any great conſequence as to Lud 
vice. Neither is it the King's Intereſt to put his N 
liry upon Martial Exploits, or that they ſhould r 
famous in War, for fear they ſhould make an E lion, 
recover their former Privileges. handi: 
The Norwegians undergo all ſorts ef Hardſtiyi is ſt 
more Courage and Vigour, whereunto they are M , D 
by their Climate and Air. But the Danes, fine i cxch 
have been Maſters of Norway, have always enden nd Fl. 
ro keep under this Nation, by taking from ce of 
opportunities of exerting their Vigour; and live on 
canno 
2 gre. 
rc at 
keep 
Wo tha 
bor 
We muſt 


the Norwegians are now-a-days very good Scamen,a 
the Dutch make good ule of them in Sea-Service;l 
a great many of the Inhabitants of North-Holland, 
they are addicted to Fiſhing, were originally of hn 


F. 11. The Country of Denmark is of no greats 
tent, yet it is generally very fertile, and fir bo 
Tillage and Paſturage ; for a great number of vl 
and Horſes are yearly Tranſported out of Dewndl 
other Places: And a conſiderable quantity of Ul 
ſent our of Denmark, into Norway and Iſeland. Tits 
near Denmark, are pretty well ſtock d with Fiſh, 
however are rather for the Benefit of rhe Inhabi ; 
than for Exportation. There are few or no 1 
cturies there, the Inhabitants being unqualified forl 
Works ; neither is there any Commodiries fit = 
portation in great quantities. On the other nan 
Danes are oblig'd ro Import Wine, Salt, good 
and Woollen Manufactury for Cloaths, Thef! 


2. As t. 
le fide u} 
preſent 
No the | 
mpariſc 
Ute op 
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in to bring Spices themſelves out of the Eaſt- Indies, 


ele they have a ſmall Fort uppn the Coaſt of Cor- 
oy 1 The Toll, which is paid by Foreigners in 
in ey und in ready Money, is a very good Revenue in 
Wi JIE Which is the reaſon why the Danes can 
for e forgive the Swedes, that they do not pay this tri- 
d to Toll to Denmark, Norway is for the moſt part 
is o caltivated Country, yet it produces ſeveral Com- 
dies fit for Exportation, viz. dry'd and ſalted Fiſh 
prov Heat quantity, Timber, Boards, Maſts, Tar, Pitch, 
$ tha the like. There are alſo in Norway, Silver, Cop- 
Cen and Iron Mines. But it produces not Corn ſuffi- 


in quantity for the Maintenance of irs Inhabitants, 
> brew Beer: beſides, it wants alſo the ſame Com- 
ies which are wanting in Denmark, As for its 
tion, it's very commodious to Export and Import 
handizes ro and from other Sea-Coaſts in Europe. 
Wd is ftock'd with Fiſh, ſome ſalted Fleſh, and ve- 
od Down-Feathers, which the Inhabitants are 
exchange for ſuch Commodities as are, beſides 
and Fleſh, requiſite for the Suſtenance and Con- 
Wrice of Life. The Ferroe lands do for the moſt 
live on their Sheep and Fiſh. Beſides that Den- 
cannot raiſe a conſiderable Army of its Natives, 
carmen, ¶ a great Weakneſs to this Kingdom, that not on- I Defeds. 
o and Denmark are ſeparated by the Sea, and 
keep correſpondency together but by that way; 
lo that this Kingdom is divided into ſo many 
Ws; fo chat if an Enemy once becomes Maſter at 
0 ger e muſt needs prove very troubleſome to Denmark. 


2, As to the Neighbours of Denmark, it borders eue of 

Denali e fide upon Germany; for Holſtein, which belongs nu. 
preſent Royal Family, is a Fief of the Empire. 
ho the Land-Forces of Denmark do not come to 

Fiſh, W empariſon with thoſe of Germany, and Jutland Germany: 
Lnhab1 ute open on that fide ; yer the Iſlands are very 
no Mu from the Germans, who are not provided with 
ins, except it ſhould happen that the Great and 
es fir i Belt ſhould both be frozen, which happens very 
0 eicher is there any great probability that 
Wo States ſhould differ, except the Pretenſions 
Ieh Homberouzh, which the King of Denmark will not 
calily 
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eafily let fall, ſhould furniſh an occaſion for We, ym 
do {peak truly, it is ſo delicious a Morſel, that z 4 he | 
eaſily provoke an Appetite. But it will be a very al 7 - 
cult Task for the King of Denmark to attain hisy Tv 
by open Force, except there ſhould happen a id diess! 
ſtrange Juncture of Affairs, or that the inward Ii 21 
ons, or Treachery of the Citizens, ſhould give ch 3 
to its Ruin. In the mean While, it is not eaſiy u . 
ſuppoſed, that the neighbouring German Princes 10 x "ur 
ſuffer a City of ſo great conſequence to fall ing on 

Hands of a foreign Prince. In fine, it is of vat „ 
ſequence ro Denmark , w hold a good Unde Y | iy fry 
with Germany, ſince from thence it muſt da 8 
greateſt part of its Land- forces, wherewith to dh the T 
4 it ſelf againſt Swedeland. SEVEN wi 
1 Sweden. Wich the Swedes, Denmark has been wow e , 
1 Broils for a conſiderable time; and it ſeems tai * 
91 is an old Grudge and Animoſity betwixt thele great 
j Nations, ariſing chiefly hence, that the Dane We 
91 formerly always endeavour d to make themlehs] N 
11 ſters of Sweden, and to reduce this Kingdom im for $; 
1 ſame condition as they have done Norway. Belidsl ey ha 
11 afterwards they have made it their buſinels, by ul ga 
145 their Shipping Trade, to prevent the growing bl Den; 
i riels of Sweden : Bur Sweden has always vigoroulf WW cc 
q fended ir felf, and in latter times has gain d gd 5, 
8 vantages upon Denmark; for the Swedes path cern 
Af ly recover d Schonen, and ſecured Weſt-Gotll = 
lt the Fortreſs of Bahus ; but they have alfa a Wi as; 
1 | into Futland, out of their Provinces in Ger"): e the 
15 the other hand, the Danes have made it their bu Subjec 
„ hitherto, by making Alliances with the Enemi Eo 

q Sweden, to get from them theſe Advantages. 1's be 
1 we conſider that theſe two Kingdoms are now - iſh we 
ns by their natural Bounds, to preſerve which, J uld har 
1 England, and Holland, ſeem to be mutually con Inſt the 


| and that as in humane probability Dee 4 
41 Conquer or Maintain it ſelf in Sweden, TY ; 
if States of Europe are not likely to ſuffer, t «I 
18 ſhould become Maſter of Denmark: Ir ſeemst q 
moſt convenient, that theſe two Kingdan! 
maintain a good Underitanding, and be a mul 

curiry rp one another againſt their Enemies. g 


N. 


— , —— —— 
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om Holland, Denmark may expect real Aſſiſtance, Holland. 
iſe it ſhould be in danger of being Conquered, 
the Proſperity of Holland depends partly on the 
Trade of the Baltick; and if one ſhould become 
er both of Sweden and Denmark, he would que- 


Var. þ 
at it Na 
very i 
in his 
en 4 


ud Des keep thoſe Paſſages cloſer than they are now. 

8 the Danes are ſenſible at the ſame time, that the | 
aſl . anders will not engage themſelves any farther on j 
— behalf than to keep the Ballance even, for fear 

Um ſhould with an increaſe of Power, attempr here- 

eee raiſe the Toll in the Sound at pleaſure. But 

gent as Holland ſides with Denmark, England will England. 


be fond of the Daniſh Party, but rather declare 
the other ſide; for, the Preſervation of Denmark, 
e Trade of the Baltick, is not of fo great con- 
ence to England as it is to Holland. 


day 
1 to 0 


N * 
x 
4 
N cont 


_ Muſcovites may prove very ſerviceable to Den- _— 
r theſe! k againſt Sweden $ - YET cannot the Danes make e 
1 great account upon an Alliance with them, be- 
"(oli e it is very difficult to maintain a Correſpon- 
_ y with them, eſpecially if the Poles ſhould de- 
Reſdabil > for Sweden: Beſides that, the Muſcovites, as ſoon 

. 1 have obtained their aim, commonly have bur 

uin regard to Alliances, or the Intereſt of their Al- 
m_—_— Denmark can have no great Reliance upon Po- 
v9" Fu that Crown ſhould be engag'd in a War Poland. 
bavenal nit Sweden. France has hitherto ſhewn no great France. 
Collal cern tor Denmark, , becauſe it has always been in 

a Way we: with its Enemies; yet France would not wil- 

ermany. | y lee it ruin'd, becauſe no State of Europe would 

their buſt oe two Northern Kingdoms ſnould be under 
Fnenis ubjection of one Prince: Bur I cannot ſee any 

ages. M mn OY an Offenſive Alliance with Denmark, 
now . e profitable to France. Spain is more likely 

hich, #48... wits to Denmark, than to afliſt ir, except it 
Ns wr, that Sweden were engaged in a War 
nk oi. ne Houſe of Aria, or any other Ally of 
W's | | 
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CHAP. X. tored 

| Cit 

Of P 0 L A N D, lich h 

Son 

Origin of the H. 1. HE Poles, who anciently were s © 
—- y of Sarmatians, and afterwards Sclavnik ered, 


deriv'd their Name from the Naw Vi 
the Country which they poſſeſs ; which lies mam © it 
a Plain, for Pole ſignifies, in their Language, a ?/ one R 
tho' ſome are of Opinion that the Word Polack u 0! 
much as to ſay, the Poſterity of Lechus. This M th 
formerly did inhabit nearer to the Country of the! 
tars; but after vaſt numbers out of Germany eu 
the Roman Provinces, their places were ſupplied ij 
Nations living behind them. And ir ſeems that Bi 
being in the ſame manner left by irs Inhabitants, wh 
were the Venedi or Wends, they made room for i 
next that took their place. Theſe then, as ti ll 
having taken Poſſeſſion of this Country, abou 
Year 5 50, did, under the Conduct of Lech, layth 
prchus, the Foundation of a new State. Leabus reſe Wl 

Gneſne, being encouraged thereunto by an Eagle: Wn 
which he found there; and taking it as a good on 
pur an Eagle into the Arms of the new Com 
wealth, giving to that City the Name of Gneſne, wi 
in the Poliſh Language ſignifies a Neft, This Na 
firſt ſettled it ſelf in that part of the Country vill 
now goes by the Name of the Great and Leſſe Pug 
neither did their Limits extend any farther, tho l 

that time they are mightily encreaſed. : 


Brave va. S- 2- The firſt Governours of this Nation did not 
vods, or C fume to themſelves the Title of Kings, but only 
rns, of Dukes; and the firſt Form of Government w 
ry inconſtant : For after the Race of Lechus was en 
guiſhed (tho' it is uncertain how many of them,! 
for how long a time they ruled, or what were n 
Archievements) twelve Governours, which in 
Language are called Vayvods, did adminiſter tie 
vernment, who having firſt regulated and rein 
barbarous People hy good Laws and Conſtirutun 


* 
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were divided among themſelves. Wherefore the 700. 
elected for their Prince one Cracus, who having Cram. 
red the Commonwealth to its former Stare, built 

City of Cracow, ſo calld after his own Name; 
ich he made his place of Reſidence. Whoſe youn- 
on Lechus II. to obtain the Principality, murther- Lechus N. 
bis elder Brother; but as ſoon as the Fact was diſ- 
ered, he was baniſhed the Country. After him ru- 730. 
4 Virgin, whoſe Name was Venda, the only one venda. 
of the Children of Cracus, who having vanquiſh- 
ne Ritiger, a German Prince, chat pretended Mar- 
e to her; out of a blind Superſtition, drowned her 
in che River of Meixel. After her Death, the Ad- 
tration of the Government returned again to the 
ernours or Vayvods, which continued for ſome time, 
the Poles elected again for their Prince a Gold- 
th, called Premiſlaus, (who is alſo called Leſcus I.) Leſem L. 
nfideration of his having by a Stratagem defeated 
WT Moravians, who had made an Irruption into Po- 

l. But he leaving no Iſſue behind him, a Horſe- 
e was inſtituted, with Condition that the Victor 
ad ſucceed in the Government. One of the Com- 

oss had laid Iron-hooks in the Ground, by which 
ie ans the other Horſes being lamed, he was the firſt 

SS came to the Mark; but the Fraud being diſcover- 
he was kill d upon the ſpot ; In the mean while, a 
in poor Fellow on foot had run the Race, and was 
next to the Impoſtor, whom the Poles declard 776. 
Prince, His Name was Leſcus II. and as ſome Leſcus IL 
was ſlain in the Wars againſt Charles the Great. 35 
him ſucceeded his Son Leſcus III. who having ap- rh 
ed Charles the Great with Preſents, made Peace 5 
bim, either as an unequal Ally, or elſe by ac- 
wledging himſelf his Vaffal. He left Poland to his 
Popiel, whom he had begot in Wedlock ; bur to Popiet I; 
natural Sons, he gave the neighbouring Countries | 
Merania, Marck, Caſſubia, with ſome others. He 
ſucceeded by his Son Popiel II. an ill Man; who, Popiel It. 
a the Perſuaſion of his Lady, murther'd his Father's | 
ers: and "ris reported, That our of their dead 
5 came forth Mice, which devoured Popicl with 

Vife and Children. 
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: Res ing th 
820, $. 3. After his Death there was an Interregnun i 1 1 
rats. of Troubles, till the Poles declared Pigſtus, a Coin 4 
Fellow born at Cruſſwitz, their Prince; from π˖r̃ baved 

ever ſince, ſuch of the Natives as obtain d the N N 

Dignity were called Piaſti. His Poſterity reigned (ſo inſti 

a long time in Poland, and from them deſcended i ratior 

Race of the Dukes of Lignitz and Brieg in $il for t. 

which is but lately exringuiſhd. Tis Ga that amo 
Ziemovitus. was 120 Years old before he died. His Son im bega. 
tus began his Reign in the Year 895, 4 warlike Mere 

Leſcus IV. brave Prince: to whom ſucceeded his Son Leu ne w. 
902. a good and peaceable Prince. Much of the ſame . adn 
Ziemovi- per was his Son Ziemoviſtus, who began to igt es bein 
* the Year 921. This Prince had but one Sov, wil 77 
being blind, was in the ſeventh Year of his Ape i Order 

which Year, according to the Cuſtom of tliole ting e wer 

his Head was to be ſhaved, and he to receive l that 

Name) reſtored to his Sight; which was then wall © long 


of P. 
eave h 
ode: 


for an Omen, that he ſhould be enlighrned with! 
Mieciſlaus I. Chriſtian Faith. His Name was Mieciſlaus | U 
he began his Reign in the Year 962. Having a if as 
many Wives and no Children, he had a mighty I miled, 
to turn Chriſtian ; for ſome Germans repreſeme and C 
him, thar if he left the Heatheniſh Superftitis ff my i 
would certainly beget Children: and he was pelt I. Cl 
ded by them to remove his Heatheniſn Wives, W sto 
he did, and married Dambrawca the Daughter d * b 
giſiaus Duke of Bohemia. Before he married ber 0 80 c 
was baprized himſelf, and firſt introduced the 0 8 3 Wer 
965. an Religion into Poland, as alſo that Cuſtom which . 1 
obtain d ſince there, that at the time when the . 15 
pel is read in the Maſs, the Men half- drew their C a 
meters to ſignifie that they were ready to fight ith A 
Chriſtian Faith. | 


G99. ©. 4. To him ſucceeded his Son Boleſtaus cih 
Bolalaus who was by the Emperour Ocho III. dignified wie 
Pris Title of King, who alſo remirred unto him all the# 
Poland.” tenſions which the former Emperours had up® 

band; and this in conſideration for the kind A 
tainment he had received from Boleſlaus in his Pug 


mage to the Grave of Albert Biſhop of Gneſut * 
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ing then very famous for ſome Miracles, was viſited 
the Emperour to fulfill his Vow which he had made 


| an ring a precedent Sickneſs. This firſt King of Par 
\ no baved himſelf very bravely in his Wars againit 16 
he Ro d Ruſſians, the Bohemians, Saxons, and Prufſiars. tie 


o inſtituted 1 2 Senators as his Aitiſtants m the Adi 
tration of the Government. But his Son, Mic 
for the moſt part his Father s Conquelis, Morawis © 


igned ö 
nded t& 


po 1 1 among the reſt, taken from him by che Behne 
Ziem began his Reign in the Year 1025. and died in the 
Ae 134. leaving bur one Son behind him, w10!: 
eue was Caſimir ; who being an Infant, his Moers 


4 adminiftred the Government for a while ; bat the. 


me la | | 5 a 

o rel es being diſſatisſied with her, ſhe fled with her Son 
Soi, M d Germany, who in his Journey, in France, aſſumed 
Agel Order and Habit of a Monk. During his Ablcace, 


e were great Diſturbances in Poland, Mrſlaus having 
ut that time made himſelf Maſter of Mæſ ia, which 
a long time afrer remained independent of the King- 

of Poland. Ar laſt the Peles prevail'd upon Caſimir 
eave his Monaſtery and accept the Crown. And to 
luade the Pope to abſolve him from his Vow, they 


ole ting 
eceive 
nen 

with i 
aus J. U 


ng a it — 8 
1 No miled, chat for each Head, except thoſe of the Nobi- 

(cnet! and Clergy, they would contribute ycarly a Farthing 

0540s WR ards the maintaining of a perpetual Burning Lamp 

26 pelt thee Church of St. Peter in Rome, and caule their 

ves, Wil ads to be ſuaved above their Ears, like Monks. After 

nerd! ame to the Crown he beat Maſlaus and the Pruſſians, 

ed het reſtored the Kingdom to its former Tranquility. 

he Cn 1 don Boleſlaus, ſurnamed The Hardy, did at firſt Boleſlaus the 
Wich War againſt his Neighbours the Pruſſians, Bohe. Harch. 
RT and Ruſſians, with great Succeſs ; but afterwards 
„che himſelf over to all manner of Debauchery, and 105. 

6 ng been checked f 3 N 

ight furl ed for that reaſon by Stani/laus, the 


b 0 Cracow, who alſo at laſt excommunicated him, 
* im in pieces before the Altar. Then he was ex- 
umcated by the Pope; and percciving himſelf to 


ared by every b + 
me Bat ody, left 1 Kingdom, and at laſt 


kind 2 * * ſucceeded his Brother Dladiſiaus, who vladidaus t 

3 1795 of the Pope, woulel not at firſt rake upon 

eſne: WE | © vi King, He mer with great Troubles 1082. 
be A 2 Loth 
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ab ome and miſchievous to Poland, This Leſcus was 
e Emre cd to wage War with Szentopo/ck, whom he had con- 
Feldt, Med Governor of Pomerania; and who declaring him- 
Prince Duke of Pomerania, did diſmember it from the King- 
ends of of Poland, Conrade alſo, the Brother of Leſcus, had 
© 45 Mme Poſſeſion of Maſovia and Ciſ avia; and being not 
l, fouls enough to defend himſelf againſt the Pruſſians, who 
e Cone fallen into his Country, he called in the Knights of 
King Cross, who were then driven by the Saracens out of 
g. We Unto theſe he turrendred the Country of Cz/m, 
: Pu dr Condition, that ſuch places as by their help ſnould 
he du nquer d in Pruſſia, ſhould be divided betwixt them; 
Who afterwards proved ro be the occaſion of great 
dom i berwixt them and Poland. 


Io o Leſcus ſucceeded his Son Boleſlaus, ſurnamed The Boleflaus v. 
cording , under whoſe Reign the Tartars committed prodi- 1226, 
t Dixi s Barbaritics in Poland, and from thence made an 


Lada inco S4 % , where, in a Bartel fought near Lig- 

(elf cb they flew ſo many of the Inhabirants, that they fil- 

Criſpu, ine great Sacks with Ears which they had cur off. 

1s forced Reign was belides full of inteſtine Troubles. To him 
and F eded his Couſin Leſcus, ſurnamed The Black, who Leſcus Vt. 
Ar K very fortunate in his Wars wich the Ruſſians and 1279. 

e of wa nian; he allo quite routed out the Fazy2ans, 

ig dw then inhabited Podolia; but the Civil Commotions, 

Poland, frequent Incurſions of the Tartars, occaſioned great 

4 cbances in the Kingdom. He died in the Year 1289. 

of Bobem 

1 the Pu. After the Death of Leſcus, there were great Con- 

Guide ban Poland concerning the Regency, till ar laſt Premi- Premiflaus, 

Lord of Great Poland, got the upper-hand ; who 1291. 

i edumed the Tirle of King, which the Regents of 

d had nor uſed during the ſpace of 20 Years ; that 

om the time that the Pope, after the Baniſhmenr of 

aus the Hardy, had forbid them to chule a King of 

The ſucceeding Princes being nor very ambiti- 

f that Title, becauſe the Country was divided. a- 

 leveral Perſons. Bur Premiſlaus did think himſelf 

ul enough to make uſe of ir. He was murthered 

Mme Brandenburgh Emiſſaries, after he had reigned 

even Months. After him was elected Vladi/laus Le- 3 

„ot Cubitals, who did not ſtile himſelf King, 

ly Heir of Poland, But he being depoſed for 

Aa 2 Male- 
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1300, Male-Adminiſtration, Nenceſlaus, King of Bohemig, 
elected in his ſtead. But after his Death, which 
pen d in the Year 1309. Lecticus was reſtored, whit 
ged great Wars againſt the Knights of the Croſs, wh 
he at laſt vanquiſhed in a great Bartel. Under hisRg 
the Dukes of 37/cſia who were Vaſſals of Poland, (ily 
red themſelves to the Crown of Bohemia. 

Caſimir III. Year 1133. 
Great, who having ſubdued all RH, united it i 
Kingdom of Poland, fo as to enjoy the ſame Lan 


And was ſucceeded by his Son, Caſmi 


Liberties. He allo firſt introduc'd the Magdebuy | 


and Conſtitutions into Poland, and the Duke of H 


did in his time firſt ſubmit himſelf as a Vaſant 
Crown of Poland, He died in the Year 1370. U 
no Iſſue behind him; and by his Death the Mak 


of Piaſtus loſt the Crown of Poland. 


. 7. After Caſimir, the Crown of Poland was de 
to Lew, King of Hungary, the Siſter's Son of (4 
The Poles were not well ſatisfied with him, becauel 


vourd the Hungarians too much. He died in e 


1382. Sigiſmund, King of Hungary, would fu 
ſucceeded him in Poland, but the Poles refuſed him 
propoſed Iicmovitus, the Duke of Maſoria, but it 
the Daughter of King Lews, for whom the Polk 
by all means reſerve the Crown of Poland, woull u 
cept of him for her Husband. At laſt the Pole: an 
the above-· mention d Hedwig, and married her w 


Duke of Lithuania, under Condition, that he 
How . ithua- Subjects ſhould turn Chriſtians, and Lithuani 1 
nia as uni- be united to Peland in one Body. | 
re« co oled. was performed immediately, for he was baptizth 


The firſt Col 


called Vladiflans IV. But the performance of tt | 
Article was delayed by the Kings of Poland for a 
dcrable rime after, under prerence thar the Lithu 
were nor well ſatisfied in this Point, but in effect, 0 
the Kings were unwilling to ſurrender their nig d 
ceſſion to the Dukedom of Lithuania; till at Jaſt i 
nion was perfected under the Reign of King Vy 
dus Auguſtus, This Jagello defeared the Knights 6 
Crols in a memorable Bartel, where 50009 Menn 


been ſlain, he took from them a great wv] 4 
Pruſſia; but they afterwards recovered thenle!res 


He died i 
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Len; 4 in the Year 1434. To him ſucceeded his Son V/a- 
Which E V. afterwards made King of Hungary, where he UladiſlawV, 
J, wie: cngaged in a War againſt the Turks, In this War 
-ofs, wii: ant ades firſt defearcd the Turks near the River Mo- 


ie, and Vladiſlaus fo beat them upon the Frontiers of 


r his N 6 
:donia, that they were forced to make a Truce for 


e dien Years. But upon che Perſuaſions of the Pope, who 

Cam the Cardinal lian ro abſolve the King from his 

d it och, this Truce was broken; and nor long after that me- 

e Lan able Battel was fought near Varna, where the King 

debing H elf was killd. This Defeat was very ſhameful and 

e of WARE judicial ro the Chriſtians. 

Vaſſa y : : i f 
370, . In his ſtead Caſimir was made King of Poland: 1445. 
Mel 2 great part of Pruſſin, which was weary of the Go- Cafuwir LV, 


ment of the Knights of the Croſs, ſubmitted it ſelf to 
Protection. This occaſioned a heavy War betwixt 
m and the Poſes, which was carried on a great while 
th dubious Succeſs, till a Peace was at laſt concluded 


was den 
| of Cal 


becaull the Mediation of the Pope; by virtue of which, the 
| in te got Pomerellia, Culm, Marienburgh, Stum and Elbing, 
ald u reſt remaining under the Juriſdiction of the Knights 
ed hin the Croſs, under Condition, That the Maſter of that 
, but ln der ſhould be a Vaſſal of Poland, and a Duke and Se- 
e Pole or of that Kingdom. Much about the fame time, 


wou Duke of Vallachia ſubmitted himſelf as a Vaſſal to 

Pole; d Crown of Poland. Under the Reign of this King, 
her w Deputies of the Provinces firſt appeared ar rhe Diets 

ar he ot: Kingdom. Uladiſiaus, the Son of this Caſimir, 

huanit WES ade King of Bohemia, and afterwards alſo of Hun— 

irſt Col” tho his own Brother, ohn Albert, did contend 

baprize th him for the latter, but being ſoundly beaten was 

of the H iged to deſiſt from his Pretenſions. Caſimir died in 

„ for ear 1492. and was ſucceeded by his Son, Fohn Al- John Alben 
de Liu ho received a ſignal overthrow in Vallachia from 

effect VINE 7s and rebellious Vallachians. The Turks alſo fell 

ir right 08? Poland, but by a ſudden great Froſt a great many 

at laſt W oulands of them were ſtarved to Death. Under the 

King S of this King, the Dukedom of Plot z x, in the 

Knights cry of Maſovia, was united to Poland. He died in 

oo Mer Year 1591, and was ſuccceded by his Brother Alex. Alexander, 
nany Cn of bur he did nor Reign longer than till the Year 

cnu(clv BF © To him ſucceeded $ giſmund, one of the molt famous Sigifmund, 
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Princes of his time. This King was engaged in thy 
ſeveral Wars againſt the Muſcovites, wherein the! 
always were Victorious in the Field; but the Muſcngll 
who had got Smolensko by Treachery, kept the Poli 


= FC: 
g extr 
% Kin 
but 


on of that place. The War which he waged wit dd E 
Knights of the Croſs in Pruſſia, was at laſt compoſed poland 
on theſe Conditions, that Al here, Marquiſs of Br ner 
burgh, who was then Maſter of that Order, ſhould if Ciry ol 
ceive the Eaſtern parts of Pruſſia, as an Hereditar Ward 
from the King, and ſhould acknowledge himſelf lo anc 
ter a Vaſſal of the Crown of Poland. Under his Me wit 
allo, the whole Country of Maſovia was reunited ui {011 
Crown of Poland, He alio fought very ſucceſsful eu of \ 
gainſt the Vallachians, and died in the Year 1548, ad tak. 
for his Succeſſor his Son, Sigiſmund Auguſtus, U Kingd- 
his Reign Livonia ſubmitted to Poland, as being nad ed the 
to defend it {elf againſt the Muſcovites, who had ala of the 
taken Dorpt, Felin, and ſeveral other Places, In this i call: 
lick Conſternation Eſtlad and Reval ſurrendred them tiers, 
to Erick King of Sweden, But the Arch-biſhop of rar. 
and rhe Maſter of the Teutonick Order, ſought fo Bar, 
tection of the King of Poland, which he would not ¶ wo Ri 
them upon any other Terms, than that they ſhouldia he Bla 
mit themſelves to the Crown of Poland. Whereupoi vns, At 
Maſter of the Order having abdicared that Dignity, M a dc 
rendred the Caftle of Riga, and ſome other Placs WW Diſcir 
the Poles. And he in recompence of his Loſs was ng ther 
Duke of Cur/and and Senigal. This occaſioned a VOY which 
betwixt the Pele and Muſcovites, wherein theſe rook H place « 
the former Plotzko, This King died without Child the Ce 
and by his Death the Male Race of the Fagelonickt ble, u 
ly was quite extinguiſhed. 1 
| nes ben 
6. 9. After his Death there were great Contentios le C 
Poland concerning the Election of a new King, and je by tk 
laſt by the majority of Votes. Henry Duke of (crvic 
Brother of Charles IX. King of France, was declah rlions 
King of Poland, who arriving there, was crowned in: ich: 
fame Year. But he had ſcarce been four Months in "WW they | 
/and, when having notice that his Brother the Bang biſend: 
France was dead, be in the Night-time, and in 4 ple, w. 
Fog, for fear the Poles ſhould detain him, relinqui # S makir 
Poland, and taking his way through Auſtria and 4 * 158 
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Fance, took poſſeſſion of that Kingdom. The Poles 


g extremely vexed at this Affront, were for electing 


Ling. A great many were for Maximilian of Au- 


but Stephen Batori, Prince of Tranſilvania, being Stephen Ba- 
ed King by the plurality of Votes, quickly came vori. 
Poland, and excluded Maximilian by marrying Anna 
Siſter of Sigiſmundus Auguſtus, This King reduced 
Ciry of Dantzick, which had ſided with Maximilian. 
rwards he fell upon the Muſcovites, taking from them 

zie and the neighbouring Countries. Ar laſt he made 

e with the Muſccvites, under this Condition, that 
ſhould reſign to him the whole Country of Livonia, 

eu of which he would reſtore to them ſuch places as 

ad taken from them in Muſcovy, This King adorned 
Kingdom with wholeſome Conſtitutions, and eſta- 

ed the Militia of Horſe, which Soldiers being paid 

of the fourth part of the Royal Revenues, are com- 

ly called the Quartians ; theſe he diſpoſed: upon the 


_— ics, to defend the ſame againſt the Incurſions of 


Tartars, By this means that Tract of Land which 


Bar, Brack/avia and Riovia, extends it ſelf berwixt 


two Rivers of the Dnzeſter and the Boryſthenes, as far 
he Back-ſea, was filled with populous Cities and 
vns, and is now called the Vkrazine, having been for- 
ly a deſolate Country. He alſo put into good Order 
Diſcipline the Coſacks, who ſerved as Foot-Soldiers, 7 Coſacks. 
ng them Techtmoravia, ſituated on the River Boryſthe- 
which they made afrerwards their Magazine, and 
place of Reſidence of their Governours. Before this 
the Coſacks were only a wild and barbarous ſort of 
ble, who were gathered out of the Poliſh Ruſſia, and 
ing lettled themſelves in the Iſland of the River Bory- 
wes beneath Now, lived upon Robbing and Plunder. 
e Ciſachs, after they were brought into good Diſci- 


te by this King Stephen, have been for a conſiderable 


e lerviceable to the Crown of Poland, not only againſt 

rſions of the Tartars, bur alſo by their cruiſing in the 
ick-ſer, and ſo doing great Miſchief to the Turks. 
they nad Courage enough to ranſack the Cities of 
v:ſond and Sinope ; nay, even the Suburbs of Conſt an- 
ple, with other Places. This brave King, whilſt he 
$ making Preparations againſt che Turks, died in the 


a 1586, 


Aa 4 8 10, 
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ebe F vites and Poles, upon the following occaſion. There 
ina 4 certain Perſon in Poland, who pretended that he 1 
by. Demetrius, the Son of Fohn Raſilowitx, Grand-Dukel 


gifmundis Aagigtus, and lo conſequently was deſcend 
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C. 10. After his Death Sigiſmund, Son to John, Kin 
of Sweden, was made King of Poland, who had this 
vantage, that his Mother Catherine had been Siſter off 


from the age) Race. Some of the Poles proclay . ptials 
ed Ma.cimilian their King, but he coming with M mult, 
Forces to take Poſleiſion of the Kingdom, was beate a ori 
taken Priloner ; and before he obtained his Liberry ae, the 
ovliged to renounce his Title to that Crown. After and ef 


Death of Jon, King of Sweden, Sigiſmund went int hen 4 


Year next following into Sweden, where he was crom public 
Ning. But he having afterwards loſt that Crown, iu 


caſioned a War betwixt Poland and Sweden, In thel 
ginning of this War, Charles IX. King of Sweden, u 
a great many Places from the Po/es in Livonia, wii 
were molt of them afterwards retaken by the Poli 
neral and Chancellor Jamorski : Beſides that, the N 
of Sweden was routcd in a bloody Bartel, fought n 
Kirkvelm and Riga, where he narrowly eſcaped hin 
bur tome inteſtine Diviſions arifing betwixt the King 
the Nobility of Poland, King Charles got an oppornu 
to recover himſelf. 4 
In the mean time a War broke out betwixt the M 
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Muſ'covy, and that he was to have been murthered by Myſco 
Order of Born Gudenow, who hoped thereby to obtini ckly | 
Succeiſion to the Empire after the Death of Theodne, che K 
deit Son of the {aid n Baſilowitx; but that au e For 


had been killed in his ſtead. This Man having en 


great Encouragement from George Mniſzeck the Vay pity to 
of Sendomir, promiſed ro marry his Daughter. H Leve, 
which this Vayved, with the Alliſtance of ſome othet ped Sn 
liſh Lords, having gathered an Army that marched uld nc 
Demetrius into Muſcevy ; and the Grand Duke Agen he 
denow happenning to dye ſuddenly ſoon after, Deng ich ha 
was wcll received by the Ruſſians; and having oo BL 
jucn as pretended to oppoſe him, he came up to che dcr 
of M/ſcow, where he was proclaimed Grand Dake: Par 
Ae quickly made himſelf odious ro rhe Maſcoviten u 1 has 

Aux! 


faſrefted him to he an Impoſtoꝝ, but conccaled beit 
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ment till the arrival of rhe Poliſh Bride, In the mean 


obn, Ku ile che Muſcovites (under the Conduct of the Houſe of 
d ts, who were by their Mother's fide deſcended from 
iſter of of Family of the Grand Dukes) had under-hand got to- 1606. 
deſcen ber about 20<00 Men, Theſe, at the time when the 
proc pcials were celebrating with great Pomp, raiſed a 
with u mult, attack d the Caſtle, and cut to pieces Demer 7: us 
beaten | a great many Poles, who were come along with rhe 
iberry n ae. tho ſome of the chiefeſt detended themſelves brave- 
Af ond eſcaped their Fury. 
rent ind hen Baſilius Juski was proclaimed Great Duke in 1 0 
as crow publick Marker-place, who cauled there the Body of ory. * 
2wn, ü, to be expoſed to publick view ; but he being 
In theh remely defaced by his Wounds, his Face could not be 
peden, ofMccrncd by the Multitude. Immediately after, a Ru- 
ria, M vas ſpread abroad, that Demetrius was eſcaped, and 
Poli cher appeared ſoon after, who pretended to be the 
the K e Demetrius. Whether it was the ſame or not is not 
oupht u determined; this is certain, that the Poles did acknow- 
ed hinge him as ſuch, as being very deſirous to revenge the 
e King er Affront, and the Death of their Friends. This 
pp or new Demetrius did march with a great Army, 1608. 
4 roſed of Poles and Cœſacks into Muſcovy, where he 
the Mi eral times beat Zuski,whom he obliged to ſet at Liber- 
There uche Captive Bride, and to beg the King of Poland to 
ar he 1 al his Subjects. But the Bride having acknowledged 
d-Duke ys Demetrius for her Husband, he got a great party both 
ered byt Muyſcozy and Poland that ſided with him, and would 
» oband cy have ruined Zuski, if he had not been ſuccoured 
hcoahn, 0 the King of Sweden, who ſent Pontus de la Gardie with 
nat ano e Forces to his Aſſiſtance. ; 
ing ug hmund in the mean time took hold of this Oppor- Sigiſmund 
the V ny to try whether he could ar leaſt recover Smolensko _—— 
er. UG Severin from the Muyſcovites. With this view he be- theſe Troubles 
e other Need Smolcrs ls in the Year 1609. which, however, he“ Muſcovy. 
rched ld not make himſelf Maſter of till the Year 1611. 1809. 


e Bis Pen he took it by Sroxrm, In the mean time, the Poles 
Denen ich had hitherto ſided with Demetrius, were recalled 
g [0000 S /nund, who did think it not conveniènt that fo 
to the l nhderable a part of his Forces ſhould be under the 
Dake: mand of another. By the removal of theſe Forces 
I. Aaron re given him to recollect himſelf, and with 
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Fe e of ladiſlaus the Prince of Poland. By this means they hoof 
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the Poles who had befieged Smolensko ; but was def 
by the Poles near Cluſin. By this overthrow the Ag 
of the Muſcovires were again put into a Very danpen 
Condition. Upon which they took this Reſolutin 
avoid the danger which threatn d them from the P iii 
They depoled Juskz, who by his Misfortunes was becy 
odious to them, and offered the Crown of Maſco nf 


Welides | 
able! 
erook 
purp 


14 Ye 
mean 1 


at one ſtroke to ruin Demetrius, and to be reconcilel 
the Poles, in hopes that they might eaſily meer with 
Opportunity hereafrer, when they had once rid du 
ſelves of the preſent Danger, to rid themſelves a0 
the Prince of Poland. And this Project ſucceeded wif 
well, for the Pe/i/h Troops immediately left the Pam 


Demetrius; Zuski was ſurrendred to the Poles, w of e 
miſled to the Muſcovires, who had ſworn before Ale dur 
to Vladiſlaus, that he ſhould appear in Perſon in Me 
dy in the Year 1610. Bur King Sigi/mund by the ln © the! 
ſuaſions of ſome of his Friends refuſed this offer, H ected t 
ing it more for his purpoſe to Conquer Muſcozy by ini”? the! 
of Arms; which opportunity, however, he miſſed of Ja, unt 


for that he did not immediately march towards the (i 


of Muſcow, which he might have taken ar the fit WW. 7 

lault. Bur the Muſcovites having diſcovered the B 5 
of the Poles, did unanimouſly revolt from Uladiſu, WF" FR 
ſpecially fince they had in the mean while been rid ql * 


metrius, Who had been murthered by the Tart; ll 
were his Guards. They therefore atrack'd the Poliſsba 
rifon in the City of Mu/cow,which conſiſted of 7000 Ml 
bur theſe defended themſelves bravely, and beſides 
Fire to the whole City, which before had 180000 Hou 
where abundance of People were burnt. Neverthel 


Turks. 
tentic 
 Pol:ſh 
Duke | 


and a 


| | | JRrgiry 
the Myſcovites recover d themſelves, and beſſeged u | by 
Poliſ Gariſon in the Caſtle of Maſcow. If King . were! 


mund, immediately after the taking of Smolensko, had 


them Relief, as he eaſily might have done, he queſtions 3% 
might have eſtabliſhed his Affairs in Muſcovy. Buh the Ty 

arching back with his Army into Poland, and * mptcd 
to their Relief neither Men nor Money, the Garriſon un = 


had before plundered the Treaſury of the Great Du! 
the number of 9000. leaving ſome to Guard the C a 
fought their way through the Muſcovires, and ny 
King Sgiſmund to demand their Pay. And tho Wy 


ne mea 


Mn 
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u began to apply himſelf in good earneſt to re- eſta- 
u his Affairs in Muſcovy, yet all hisgDefigns were by the 
ouſy which reigned betwixt the Generals, ſo long de- 
4, till the Poles who had the Guard of the Caſtle of 
City of Myſcow, were forced by Famine to ſurrender 
Thus all was loſt in Muſcovy ; and Sigiſmund was 
nore troubled at ir, becauſe he had W wy account 
the Conqueſt of Myſcovy to open his way into Sweden. 


onciled = des this, the Poles ſuſtained in the fame Year a con- De Poles 4 
_— able Loſs in Moldavia. In 1617 Prince Vladiſtaus avis. ol- 
d enook another Expedition into Muſcovy, but to no 1617. 


| a purpoſe ; upon which he made a Truce with them 


ves alt 1 
14 Years, wherein it was agreed, that the Poles in 


— mean time ſhould keep in their Poſſeſſion the Duke- 
who of Severia, Jernigo and Novegred, which they had 
Allegia n during thele Troubles in Muſcovy, In the mean 


We: George Farenbach ſurrendred ſeveral Places in Livo- 
so the King of Sweden, Guſtavus Adolphus ; bur it was 
Wected chat he intended ro betray the King; for ſoon 
che ſame Farenbach was reconciled to King Sigiſ- 
d, unto whom he reſtored all the Places except Per- 


in My 
7 the In 
ter, thi 
5 by Wo 
miſſed 
uy Wn the Year 1620. the Poles were engaged in a War 2 
he Den nt the Turks, chat were as tis ſuppoſed, ſtirred up — OG 
4% Bethlem Gabor, Prince of Tranſiſvania; for Sigiſmund Tuiks. 
dan ing aflifted che Emperor againſt him, Bethlem Gabor 
um for making a Diverſion upon them by the help of 
11% Turks. Accordingly the Turks entered Mo/davia with 
oo Mention to baniſh that Duke who ſided with the Poles. 

Poliſh General Zolkzeusk; coming to the aſſiſtanee of 
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beſides U : 1 
\o Houle Duke of Mo/davia, advanced too far into the Coun- | 
verb ans as he was marching back was totally routed, and 1 
oged ih elfflain upon the Place. In the Year next following 
ing Sigh Turks marched with their whole Force againſt Poland, 
„ hadlen were met by the Poles near Chocim, under the Com- 
oſtionld kd of Prince Uladiflaus. The Poliſh Army was about 
Bat ol ſtrong, bur the Turks 392000 Men, Commanded 
d ſendinf the Turkiſh Emperor O/man in Perſon. The Turks 
-iſon wil Ptcd three times to take the Poliſh Camp by Storm, 
Duke, Were as often repulſed with great Loſs. But the Poles 


© mean while ſuffered extremely for want of Ammu- 
E and Proviſions, and were mightily weakned by 
acts and a Mortality among their Horses. Never- 
theleſs 


he Calle 
came ! 
ho 98! 


mutt 
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theleſs rhe Turkiſßh Emperor made a very honour 
Peace with them, after he had loſt 60000 Men ina 
ſeveral Storms made upon their Camp, and a or 
number in his March back to Conſtantinople, | 
1621. In the mean time King Guſtavus Adolphus falling in 
_—_— Livonia, took the City of Riga without any grea of 
dolphus ſtance; and the reſt of Livonia, except Dunneburgh, 1 
1625, conquer'd by the Swedes in the Year 1625. King (y 
| dus enter d Pruſſia with an Army in the Year 1625, wh 
he took the Cities of Marienburgh and Elbing, bel 
ſome other Places: This War was thus carried on u 
our any general Engagement, till the Year 1629, wi 
Hans Wrangel, the Swediſh General, defeated rhe Ml 
near Gorzno, Then the Emperor ſent ſome Forces ul 
Aſſiſtance of the Poles, who in a Battle fought neat ia 
were very near having made King Guſtavus theirPri 
ner. But the Poliſh Affairs after this Battle falling 
great Confuſion, a Truce was concluded by the Mets 
on of France and England till the Year 1634. the Sn 
being in the mean while to keep in their Poſſeſſion Elm 
Memel, Braunsberg, Pillau, and what elſe they hut 

ken in Livonia. Sigiſmund died in the Year 1632. 
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Vlad ſlius 5. 11. After his Death his Son Vladiflaus IV. wat cir teat 


. clared King, who in the Year next following, obs put tl 
a ſignal Victory over the Mufcovites that had birt into it 
Smolenso; for he not only forced them to raiſe the im gre 
but alſo brought the Myſcovite Army into fuch firey ould be 
that they were forced to ſurrender; and rhe Twi ent Pri 
would have made a Divertion upon him, were allo hid pron: 

1634. ly repulſed. Ar la C/adiſiaus made a very dent ſom 
geous Peace on his fide with the Muſcovites, by virtue! ethods, 
which, theſe renounced all their Pretenſions upon T The 
two large Dukedoms of Smolensko and Czernichon. dr whicl 


begor fuch a Terror among the Turks, that they wing g. 
made him Reſtitution for the Damages ſuſtained 1 Terrain ( 
laſt In-road, having allo cauſed the Bafhaw who a lem, an 
manded theſe Forces to be ſtrangled. The Truct e boch 
Sweden was prolonged ar Stumdorf in Pruſſia for 26 * 
where the Places poſſeſſed before by the S weder in Proj 
were reſtored to the Poſes, becauſe rhe Swedifp Afar 
Germany were then, after the Battle of Nor/:ngen, ay 
n Condition, ang beſidee, the Engliſh and Dutch x 
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tremely diſſatisfied wich the Tolls that were paid in 


HHUP 


on the Poles, The buſineſs happend thus: As the 


rea nber of the Coſacks was greatly encreaſed by the great 
gb, amber of Boors which frequently ran in to them, ſo the 


eat Men in Poland, who had purchaſed great Eſtates 
the Ukraine, were of Opinion that their Revenues 
11d be confiderably encreaſed, if the Liberties of the 
lacks were reduced to more narrow Bounds. Where- 
re they having adviſed rhe King, that they ought to be 
ore reſtrained for the future, the Pol General N 
cuba, cauſed the Fortreſs of Hudack to be built, juſt 
2 point where the River of Xwamer falls into the Dn7- 
er or Boryſthenes. The Coſacks endeavoured to prevent 
e perfecting of this Work by force, bur being routed by 
e Poles, were obliged to ſurrender their General Bau- 
>, and ſome of their chief Men among them, who 
ere all, notwithſtanding a Pardon was promiſed them 
fore-hand, beheaded. Beſides, it was decreed in the 
ier, that all rheir former Privileges, and the Fortreſs of 
Wetchtimoravia ſhould be taken from them, and that in 
cir ſtead a new Body of Militia ſhould be ſettled there. 
0 put this Decree in execution, the PoliſÞþ Army march- 
into the Vkrazne,' againſt which the Coſacks foughr 
ith great Bravery, promiſing nevertheleſs, that they 
ould be faithful ro the Crown of Poland, if their an- 


In ent Privileges were confirm'd to them, which the Poles 
allo bid promiſe them, but did not perform; nay, did even 
aug err ſome of them very ill. For among other oppreſſive 
ye lechods, they took from 'em ſome of their Greek Church 
upon M Their General Chmielinski was alſo groſly affronted, 
how. Ir which he could obtain no Satisfaction. For the King 
hey javing granted him a Privilege ro build ſome Mills, a 
ed nuggerain Gentleman, whoſe Name was Farinsk;, burnt 
who cem, and withal raviſhed his Wife, and afterwards kil- 
In a ed both her and her Son. 
1 2 
in f 5 5 12, In the mean time D/adiſſaus died, to whom ſuc- johnCafinir: 
þ Affe ded his Brother Fohn Caſimir. Then Chmielinski ro 1647. | 
n, ny * himſelf, ſtirred up rhe Cœſacis againſt the Poles, 
— 1 o wih Burning, Plundering and Raviſhing, did what 
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In the Year 1637. the Foundation was laid of the War Tie canſe of 


ich the Coſacks, which has brought unſpeakable Miſchiefs + 2 1 
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#11 Miſchief they could to the Po/iſþ Nobility, And 


Field againſt them, they were anſwer'd by him, I 
they ought not to have burnt down their Mills. Wh 
at the Poles being extremely diſſatisfied, brought th 


Coſacks, Kiow. To revenge this Affront, the Poles ſummon 


ſeventh Man throughout the whole Kingdom, and mad 


but were again miſerably beaten by them. But (lj 


the Co/acks thereabouts, plundered the City, and todkd 
Grecian Patriarch Priſoner. The Coſacks then ſent 
King, ro know whether this had been done by hö! 
thoriry ; and the _ having anſwered, No, but thei 
had been done by the Nobility to take revenge of he Cola 


gainſt cheſe the King went in Perſon into the Field, at 
Head of the Nobility, and defeared them in a Bu 
Bur the King having afterwards made an Agreemal 
with them, the Nobility was greatly diſcontented Wl 


granted too much to the C:ſacks. | 
Tue Muſco- Whilſt theſe Jelouſies reigned in Poland, the Myſcut 
wich the rheir Party, beſieged Smolensle, which they tock n 
1653. Year next following, and having raviſhed every ws 
in Lithuania, they took Milna, and ſome other Uitt 

where they committed great Barbarities. 


Sweden la. For Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, having wil 


vaſe Nele. Army of choſen Men enter'd that Kingdom, furt cn 
quer d Great Poland and Maſovia, and afrerwards d 


ſuaſions of ſome Miniſters were kept in obedience t0 


main Reaſon why all the Advantages got oy 
proved fruitleſs at laſt, and that they co 


Senators having deſired the King to march out ind f 


The Poles de- ther an Army of 50000 Men, whom the Cœſachs defem 
ſeated by the killing looo upon the Spot, and then taking the Ciryh 
ed againſt the Co/acks without the conſent of the Kiy 


linsks celebrating the Nuptials of his Son, with the Du 
ter of the Prince of Vallachia, ay, Kzow, the Poles (urpmi 


they joined with the Tartars and fell into Poland. 


the King's Proceedings, alledging, That the King ul 


vices jen fell into Poland, and having brought rhe Coſaci owt 


me King of In the Year 1655. another Storm threatned the Pi | 


Leſſer Poland, with the capital Ciry Cracow, from wie! | 
he marched into Pruſſia, where almoſt all rhe Cities fu 
rendred, except Dantzick, in which were at firſt a git 
many Citizens that favoured the Swedes, but by me 


land. The Reſiſtance made by this one 81 5 
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- themſelves in Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that nor only 
whole Militia of Poland, and thar parr of Lithuania 


ind h was not under the Subjection of the Muſcovites, 
n, e ſubmittred themſelves to the Swediſh Protection, but 
Wield, that King Jehn Caſimir himſelf had fled into Sileſia. 
ht ll the Poles having recollected themſelves after the firſt 
deſemgernation was over, and being joined by the Tartars, 
e Cin WY upon ſuch of the Swediſh Forces as were diſperſed up 
donde own the Country. The Lithuanians allo revolted, 


d killed all rhe Swedes that were in Winter-Quarters 


the Kn them. Add to this, that King Charles Guſtavus had 
ut ( weakned his Army, not only by the great March 
e Day ards Jeroſlavia, but by the opportunity given to 


mecki the Pol iſh General to fall often with his Light- 
iſe upon the Rear of the Army, and fo do confider- 
cnt w Miichicf, In the mean while the Poles allo had re- 


1 en Warſaw, where they had made the Swedi Go- 
ut tha or, Vittemberg, and ſome other great Officers Pri- 


Co rs, contrary to the Articles made at the Surrender of 
ace. And tho' King Charles Guſtavus having been 
ed before by rhe Elector of Brandenburgs Forces, 
_ a ba ed the Poles and Tartars in a memorable Bartle, The Battle of - 
en laſted three Days, and was fought near YParſaw, Warſaw. 


all the Princes of Europe began to look about them, 
to conſult about a Diverlion to be made in Sweden. 
> Muſccvites fell into Livonia, where they beſieged 


Myſcont but to no purpoſe. The Hollanders did give plain- 
ch get underſtand, chat they were not willing that Pruſſis 
ook ud come under the Subjection of Sweden. And the 
ery WS: allo began to be in motion. On the other hand, Ragout 


her Cins 


| che fen for himſelf. Bur the King of Sweden being ob- land. 
1g wich u to march ont of Poland againſt the Danes, Ragotzi 
, firlt ce a bad Market of it; for before he could reach 
rwards Own Country, he was totally routed, and obliged ro 
om eie ea ſhameful Accord with the Poles, Which mis- 
Cities une however he might have avoided, if he, accord- 
firſt ae the advice of the King of Sweden, who promiſed 
by ven fp the Poles ſo long in play, till he was out of dan- 
zen would have taken his March directly over Breſcie, 
y, Wa & and fo farther towards his own Frontiers. Bur 


; che Speck 
| not = 


eri pri . „ . Prince 
di Frince of Tranſilvania enter d Poland with an 95.9. 


j, to try whether perhaps he could obtain that ades Po- 


"4 would by all means take his way near Cracow 
Then 
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MichaelWit- Bur at laſt, a Piaſtus, whoſe name was Michael Wit 


John Sobi- Year 1673. In whole ſtead in the Year next follow 


An Introdution to the 


Then the Poles re-rook Cracow and Thorn, and chaſed i 


Swedes out of Curland, who had before taken the Uu 14. 
1660. of that name Priſoner. The Poles allo beſieged gy that 
but were beaten from thence by the Swediſh Gem ved 2 
Helmfeld. And tho the Poles by the Peace made x of lictle 

va recovered all Pruſſia again, yet were they obliged 


renounce all their Prerenfions upon Livonia, and to A 
the Muſcovites in the Poſſeſſion of Smolensko, Severic Meir Li 
Niow. Neither could they appeaſe the Coſachs, ſome 
them having put themſelves under the Protection oft 
Muyſcovites, (ome under the Turks, whereby they ſheny 
the way to the Turks into Poland. Neither could 
King put an end to the inteſtine Diviſions and Jealaigl 
wherefore at laſt tired with theſe Troubles, Fohn ca 
reſigned the Crown, and living a retired Life in Frag 
= the Abby of St. Germain, he there died a few Yea 
afrer. 


§. 13. There being now left none of the Royal gu 
ly in Poland, ſeveral Foreigners pretended to the Cry 


wu ki, was declared King, chiefly by the Votes of thelt 
{er Nobility. His ſhort Reign was full of inteſtine ens che 
motions, and the Turks in the mean while did not & 
to do confiderable miſchief in Poland; having in the le 
1672. taken Caminieck in Podolia, which Fortreſs han 


been formerly thought impregnable, ſerves them now And 
a Door, through which they may enter Poland at pK ar, 
ſure, A Peace was then concluded with the In, f the I 


virtue of which, the ſaid Fortreſs remained in the poured ou 
ſion of the Turks, rhe Poles alſo having promiſed 10 
to the Turks a yearly Tribute. The King died in! 


the Poliſh General, John Sobieski, was made King it 
land, he having in the Year before attack d the Turks 


their Camp with ſuch ſucceſs, that of 32000 Men 2 gener 
50 eſcaped alive. He renewed the War with the u r Carre 
bur concluded a Peace with them in the Year 1 676. nd, a 


virtue of which the Turks kept the Fortreſs of Camin | 
bur remitted the yearly Tribute to the Poles. He be 
a Man of great capacity, it is hoped that he may prost 
good King of Poland. 
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1660, 


 Helmfeld, And tho the Poles by the Peace made xo 


ſnowiski. 


hn Sobi- 


ki. 


Michael Wit- Bur at laſt, a Piaſtus, whoſe name was Michael Wim 


tn Introdu#ion to the 


Then the Poles re-rook Cracow'and Thorn, and chaſed ui 
Swedes out of Curland, who had before taken the Dy 


of that name Priſoner. The Poles allo beſieged i 
bur were beaten from thence by the Swediſh Gene 


va recovered all Pruſſia again, yet were they oblige 
renounce all their Pretenſions upon Livonia, and to u 
the Muſcovites in the Poſſeflion of Smolensko, Severity 
Riow. Neither could they appeaſe the Coſachs, ſome 
them having pur themſelves under the Protection off 
Myſcovites, ſome under the Turks, whereby they ſheny 
the way to the Turks into Poland. Neither coullth 


King pur an end to the inteſtine Diviſions and Jealaighf 


wherefore at laſt tired with theſe Troubles, John C 
reſigned the Crown, and living a retired Life in ha 
in the Abby of St. Germain, he there died a few Yea 
afrer. 


§. 13. There being now left none of the Royal b 
ly in Poland, ſeveral Foreigners pretended to the ( 


wxkz, was declared King, chiefly by the Votes of thelt 
{er Nobility. His ſhort Reign was full of inteſtineW 
morions, and the Turks in the mean while did not a 


to do confiderable miſchief in Poland; having in the 
- 1672, taken Caminieck in Podolia, which Fortreſs han 


been formerly thought impregnable, ſerves them noi 


a Door, through which they may enter Poland a 


ſure. A Peace was then concluded with the Ti 


virtue of which, the ſaid Fortreſs remained in the you 


ſion of the Turks, rhe Poles alſo having promiled 10 f 
to the Turks a yearly Tribute. The King died n 


Year 1673. In whole ſtead in the Year next follow 


the Poliſh General, John Sobieski, was made King ot 
land, he having in the Year before attack d the TV, 
their Camp with ſuch ſucceſs, that of 32000 Men daf 
1506 eſcaped alive. He renewed the War with the Tu 
bur concluded a Peace with them in the Year 1678, 
virtue of which the Turks kept the Fortreſs of Cm 
bur remitted the yearly Tribute to the Poles. He ; 
a Man of great capacity, it is hoped that he may fre 
good King of Poland. 
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As Introduction to the 
Leather, Pot-Aſhes, Salt, Wood, and the like, Bus 
the contrary, the Commodities which are imported by 


17. 
are Silk, Woollen-Stuffs and Cloaths, Tapttries, | bn 
bles, Hungarian and Spaniſh Wines, abundance of Title 
which they ule in great quantity in their Diet, ff if yo 
Poles were addicted in the leaſt to good Husbu ia ve 
and would apply themſelves a little to Manufachi nime 
the Commodities fir for Exportation here, would M Kin, 


No 


es! 


ſurpaſs thoſe which need be imported. _ 
Poland is very Populous, and full of Towns and} 


| lages. Some have eompured that the King and He yet 
bility have in their Poſſeſſion 90000 Cities and Mg the 
the Biſhops and Canons 100550, the reſt of the (hed th: 
Monks and Nuns 60950, which in all amounts off this t 
Number. of 250950 Towns and Villages: But] chaps 
not be anſwerable for this Account. ent a 
KR Is to t 

$. 16. The chief ſtrength of this Kingdom co dio 

the Nobility. The Peles have formerly given outta ith 
could raiſe 250000 Horſe, ſome ſay 300000, ot of C 
Nobility. This ſcems to be a little largely. ſpoken ean \ 
cept you would reckon among them their om. 
This is certain, that in no Kingdom of Europe tber Maxin 
great a number of Nobles. They may alſo find 1 Foreig 
to raiſe a proportionable Infantry out of the Coſact, AN) ; 35 | 
if they will ſtretch a little their Purſes, they ar Rs the 
enough to raiſe ſufficient Sums for the mainrainingl cr 15 


Their Weak- 


"os. 


great Army. But here is the miſchief, rhay the Rui cas a 
nor Levy any extraordinary Taxes without the © 
of the Nobility; and both the Clergy and the Naw 
are very backward in paying of any Taxes, or # 
grow quickly weary of them, except it be in caſe} 
higheſt nece. ſity. And this is the reaſon why the Rig 
Poland cannot carry on a War long with vigour. Bel 
that, when the Nobles are ſummon d to appear 1 A 
they come ſlowly into the Field, and are not eil 
under Dilcipline. The Poliſh Armies have likewile | 
inconveniency in them, that where 10000 fighting 
are, ar Jcalt five- times the number of Servants and 
Fellows follow the Camp, which proves a De * 
to their own Country, and occaſions {carcity of Pro 
ons both for Men and Horlc, 


But g js „ 6544 ; 
orced wlll 17. Concerning their Form of Government, it is to 


ltries, bſerved that the Poles live under one Head, who bears 
e of ile, and lives in the Splendor becoming a King; 
et. t you confider his Power, which is circumſcribed 
JucbagMin very narrow Bounds, he is in effe t no more than 
ame or chief Regent in a Free Commonwealth, 
King is always choſen by a Free Election, where 
Noble Man there preſent has his Vote; and tho 
hes have been always inclined to keep to the Royal 
yet have they never been for declaring a Succeſſor 
ng the Life of the preſent King, but have always ex- 
ed the vacancy of the Throne, as being of Opinion, 
this time is the moſt proper ro aboliſh ſuch Abuſes 
rbaps are crept in under the former Reign, and to 
ent all means which may prove prejudicial after- 
bs to their Liberties. But, that, during this Vacan- 
| diſorders may be prevented, Juſtice is then excr- 
| with more ſeverity than at other times: The Arch- 
bp of Gneſna, who is the Primate of Poland, being in 
ean while the Regent, or as it were Interrex of the 
pdom, The Poles have had for ja conſiderable time 
Maxim, that they would rather chooſe a King out 
Foreign Princely Family than our of their own No- 
; as being of Opinion that thereby the equality a- 
g the Nobiliry may be better preſerved : for a Fo- 
er is no more engaged to one than to another 
eas a Native always prefers his Kindred and Rela- 
before the reſt ; and this Rule they have obſerved 
ſince the time of Fagello, who being a Lithuanian, 
ed Lithuania with Poland. But they had not the 
good Fortune with Sigiſmund King of Sweden, part- 
caule the firuatign of theſe two Kingdoms is ſuch, 
both cannot be well govern'd by one King ; partly 
ule they were,thercby engaged in a heavy War a- 
Sweden, which elſe might caſily have been avoid- 
but they have been always very careful not rp take 
Rings out of the Houle of Auſtria, fearing leaſt they 
d be treated like the Hungarians and Bohemians, 
e two laſt Elections they have choſen two Kings out 
Ar own Nobility, and whether thereby theſe Fa- 
uus which have hitherto been predominant in chat 
dom can be ſuppreſſed, time will ſhew, This Ele- 
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The Revewes (tive King has a great Revenue out of the Land ingdo 
e the King. longing to the Crown, and has the ſole Power wo dus 
of all vacant Offices, Dignities and Benefices; hy 
cannot make new Laws, begin a War, impoſe » 6.18 
Taxes, or undertake any other matters of great n 
The Eſtates of without the Conſent of the Eſtates. The Eſtates i 
the Kingdem. and arc compoſed of the Biſhops and ſome Abbo 
the Palatines or Vayvods, which are Governors 
Provinces, of the Caſtellans or Governors of 
of the chief Officers of the Kingdom: Thele qm 
the Senate, which conſiſted formerly of 150 Perf 
beſides theſe, there are the Deputies of the Nobilyi 
of each Diſtrict, who have almoſt the ſame Powerni 
the Tribunes of the People had at Reme ; fince oel 
Perſon among them, by entring his Proteſt, may y 
a Decree at the Diet; and theſe Depuries ule! 
Tongues very freely at the Diet, both againſt thek 
and his Miniſters ; from whence it often happensthat 
ters are debated here with great Confuſion, ſince byt 
print Humour of one Depury, the Benefit of the 
iet is loſt at once; eſpecially ſince a certain timed 
Weeks is prefixed by the Laws for the holding d 
Diet, which they rarely ſuffer to be Prorogued, wil 


erman. 
, ntier 
d in 


it the 
ye am 


not but for a few Days; but they call this right di 
Of the Admi. tradicting, the Soul of the Poliſh Liberty. The ki 
miſtration of alſo obliged to beſtow all the vacant Benefices up 


Jace. Nobility, and cannot reſerve any for his own uſe, # 


ſtow them upon his Children without conſent of 
ſtares ; neither can he buy or take Poſſeſſion of ay! 
blemens I ands. The King is not Maſter of the i 
Courts; but there is a certain High-Court of | 
the Judges whereof are Nobles : firſt Inſtituted j 
Stephen Bateri. Theſe Judges are changed ever) * 
Months, and keep their Seſſions Six Months in the 
at Pe:ricovia, and Six Months again at Lublin, and 
theſe no Appeal lies to the King, except that ſome 
of the greateſt Conſequence are determined at theV 
put Caſes belonging to the King's Exchequer, 0 d 
Revenues, are determined by the King. The aa 
extremely fond of this Form of Government, ® be 
very ſuitable to their natural fierce Inclinations; Jer 
fame is very improper for any ſudden and great Ty 
ig. ana contributes not a little to the weakneſsof Ci 
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ingdom, eſpecially when the Nobility is refractary and 
alous of the King. 


6. 18. The Neighbours of Poland are on one fide the uin, of 
mant, where there is an open Country upon the Poland. 
tiers ; and particularly Poland borders upon Sileſia, 
1 in one corner upon Hungary. Tis true, that the 
um Empire is much ſuperior in Strength to Poland; Germany: 
t the Intereſt of both theſe Kingdoms is ſuch, as not to 
ve any great occaſion to differ with one another, ex- 
pt Poland ſhould perhaps join with ſuch Eſtates in Ger- 
my, as would upon an occafion oppoſe rhe ſetting up 
an Abſolute Sovereignty in the Empire ; and in ſuch a 
ſe, the Poles would not want affiſtance either from the 
an, or Foreign Princes, that muſt concur in the 
e Intereſt. The Houſe of Auſtria alone is not pow- The Heuſe of 
al enough to conquer Poland, or to maintain a Coun- — 
which is of ſo vaſt an Extent, and very Populous, and , 
Ing all upon a level is not ſecured by any fortified 
ces. If no body elſe ſhould fide with Poland, the 
& themſelves would not eaſily ſuffer that the Houſe 
Auſtria ſhould acquire ſuch an advantage, and the 
& are the firreſt Inftruments to prevent it. But the 
buſe of Auſtria has often endeavoured, tho the wiſeſt 
hong the Poles have always oppoſed it, to unite the 
Ingdom of Poland ro their Family by an Election; bur 
> Poles are conſcious of the danger which might accrue 
dm this Union to their Liberty; and beſides this, they 
no great admirers of the Germans, whoſe Modeſty 
good Husbandry they commonly deſpiſe. Bur it is 
great conſequence to Poland, that the Turks may not 
dme quite Maſters of the Upper Hungary, and much The Intereſt 
re that they do not get footing in Moravia; ſince there- — ang 
ey would open their way into the very Heart of Pe- — 
And on the other hand, it is the common Intereſt to the Turks. 
th of the Houſe of Auſtria, and of all Germany, that the 
may not become Maſters of Poland, ſince thereby 
would open their way into Germany, For the old 
Ying of Philip Melanchthon, $i Turca in Germaniam 
met, ventet per Poloniam, if the Turks come into Ger- 
45 they will certainly come by the way of Poland, 
| ariſe tom a Prophetick Spirit, but has its good 
n in Giegraphy, And it ſeems ta be the common 
Inte reſt 
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Intereſt of Poland, and the Houſe of Auſtria, to keey 
a mutual good underſtanding, ſince they both cover op 
anothers Frontiers, and Poland draws a great advantg 
from irs Oxen and Salt which are ſent into Germam. . 
ſides, if Poland ſhould engage it (elf in good earnet 
gainſt the Houſe of Auſt/ia, it ought to be jealous of off 
Muſcovites, who may attack it behind, except Muſe 
were otherwiſe employ d before. Poland, on the oy 
hand, may be troubleſome to the Houle of Auſtria, wha 
that Houſe is engaged in Wars againſt France, Sw 
or the Turks, Wherefore for a: conſiderable time 
Houſe of Auſtria, has endeavoured by Marriages wil 
Poland with their Family, and to gain a confident 
Party in the Senate. And France has followed the i 
methods to draw Poland from the Intereſt of the H 
of Auſtria ; and the Poles having been careſſed by l 
Parties, have got no ſmall advantage by this Rival 
Branden- Brandenburgh alſo Borders on one fide upon Po 
bug). tho' he alone cannot hurt it much, yer Experienel 
taught us that in Conjunction with others, he has bt 
able to create great I roubles ro the Poles; tho ont 
other hand, it is to be feared, that perhaps upon a pul 
occaſion offer d to the Poles, they may attempt u 
all Pruſſia to their Kingdom, as the Elector of Boo 
burgh knew how to time it when he obtained the 
Denmark and reignty over it. As long as the Differences bug 
Sweden. Poland and Sweden were on foot, Denmark by malig 
Diverſion could be very ſerviceable to Poland; bu 
the Cauſes of theſe Differences are taken awa, | 
land need not make any particular Reflection 
Dumarl. Sweden and Poland have all the Realon 1 
World to cultivate a mutual good Underſtand 
fince they may be very ſerviceable to one ano 
; Mufcovy. painſt the Muſcevites, Poland borders upon Muſeo 
A ga great Tract of Land, where the Frontiers are conn 
to both: Theſe two Kingdoms ſeem to be vef 
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14 equal in Strength; and tho' the Poles ate better Sola 
. than the Muſcovztes, yet has the great Duke of My 
0 this advantage over them, that he is Abſolute i. 
1 4 Dom inions. And: it is of great Conſequence to either 
; [ p them, which of theſe two is in the Poſſeiſion © 


[-msbo, to recover which, the Poles ought to emp 
their Strength. For the reſt, theſe two Sralcs f 
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Wt obliged ro have a watchful Eye over the Turks, can 


my | one another againſt them in caſe of neceſſity. 

drang be Tartars are the moſt pernicious Neighbours of Po- The Tartars, 
nam. , for they are a Nation living by Depredations, who 

arnel rize their Neighbours, and when they have loaded 

ous of mſelves with Spoils, return home again, where you 


not be revenged of them, they being ſo nimble, and 


t Muſen : | 

the * ing nothing worth taking from them. Wherefore 
rig, u cr miſchief they do, muſt be taken as if you were 
e, Fool by a Dog, except you can catch them in the Fact, and 


e chem pay for it with their Heads. Againſt theſe 


ges tl Country of Moldavia uſed to be a Bulwark to Po- Moldavia; 
onfidentl For through that Country the Tartars have a di- 
i the (nf: Paſſage into the Provinces of Poland, which may be 
the Hd t up againſt them by the help of that Prince: Where- 
d by bt the Poles do much lamenr the loſs of this Dukedom; 
| ich having been formerly a'Fief of that Crown, tho 
t Duke pay d alſo ſome Tribute to the Turks, was 
efiencel ught in the Year 1612. entirely under the Turks/Þ 
' ha jection. The Coſacks alſo uſed to be very ſerviceable Ti Co 
cho ont inſt the Tartars, as living near the Iſthmus of the Tau- 


_ c-:/oneſus, and therefore were conveniently ſitua- 


n af 
4 ro uy £2 cur off their Retreat in their return Home. But 
of Brad Poles by their ill Treatment have ſo exaſperated the 
4 then >, that ſince, they have done as much miſchief ro 
ces bl" as formerly they uſed to do good. And if the 
mig ſhould not be able by fair means to bring o- 
J; bu the Coſacks again to their ſide, and theſe ſhould either 
grit themſelves to the Muſcovites or the Turks; or that 
»tion wi {/covires or Turks ſhould quite root them our, then 
eaſon in ind has got an incurable Ulcer on that fide, which 
derade pee fatal to all the Neighbouring Provinces of the 
8 another . | 
MI altly, The Turk is a dangerous Neighbour, whoſe 7# Tux. 
ate conii"2ti is much ſuperior to that of Poland, eſpecially 
be ve h ſe Poles are not aſſiſted by the Coſacks, or by ſome 
>rcer dus State. For tho' the Poliſh Cavalry may be nor 
» of M er to the Turks, yer cannot I fee which way they 
Jolure ! ga into the Field ſuch Forces as may be equal to 
ce to e. uſaries, Tho' the Negligence and Bomeſtick Di- 
Aon of 4 of the Poles have lately been the chief Induce- 
co eme Which have drawn the Turks ſo deep into Poland. 
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States nat any thing which would more conveniently 
ſecute 
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ſecure the Poles againſt the Turks, than if the Prince, 
Moldavia, Mallachia, and Tranfilvanie, did belong in 
land, they being able ro hinder the Paſſage ofthe 7, 
int Poland. Bur, becauſe the Poles, have long agoly 
this advantage, or rather neglected it, it is their bus 
now, to take care that the Turks do not advance dey 
into the Country. And to take away all Pretenfions d 
War from the Turks, it ſeems very neceſſary tha oi 
Poles, as much as in them lies, rake care that the (oi 
do not in time of Peace commir D mo 
the TurksſÞ Subjects. For elſe the Turks are not up 

blamed, if endeavouring to root out theſe rap 
Birds they deſtroy their Neſt, and make the Ukraine a oi. h 
Wilderneſs, When Poland is engaged in a War win 
Turks, it may ſome Subſidies from the Pin 
The Houſe of Auſtria is able, by making a Diven 
the Turks, to give relief to Poland; but this Houle lit 
to has not been forward to attack the Turks, if theſe ij 
not been the firſt Aggreſſors. The Myſcovites allo mi 
contribute ſomething this way, if there were any lj 
of a true underſtanding berwixt rheſe two Nation; | 
as the Caſe now ſtands, rhe Poles muſt chiefly rely wh 
their own Strength, and by the circumſtances of wal 
own Affairs be able to judge how far they ougitvan 
gage themſelves againſt che Turk, | 
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the ( chievements of their ancient Princes, are very Ancient 
= uncertain and obſcure, ſince what is to be State of 


10ns we 


| Ruſſia. 
not w 


d of this nature among an illiterate unciviliz d Peo- 
is all trifling and very confuſed : So much is cer- 


OY „ that this wide extended Empire was formerly di- 
a wid into a great many perty Lordſhips, which after- 
the ds were united in one body. We will only re- 
iverſcn RR a few words, that the Ruſſians in the year 989. 
ſe him braced the Chriſtian Religion, at which time 
*rhele will Ir Prince, Nyldomir, married Anne, the Siſter of the 
alſo Emperor, Baſilius Porphyrogenitus. In the year 


7. their Prince George was Slain by Battus the King 
be Tartars ; upon which the Ruſſians being brought 
er the Subje ction of the Tartars, their Princes were 
endent on them. After a long time they at laſt 
d themſelves from this Slavery under their Prince 
Son of Baſilius the Blind, who began his Reign 
be year 1450. Under his Reign Ruſſia was firſt u- 
d into one conſiderable Body, he having ſubdued 
of thoſe petty Princes, which had divided Rufſia 
W's them, eſpecially the Dukes of Tiver and of Great 
id, in which City, tis ſaid, he got a booty of 
We Cart-loads of Gold and Silver. This Prince built 
re, a Caſtle near Narva. 
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„2. To him ſucceeded his Son Baſi/ins, who, in 
9, took Pleskou, then a free City. From the Poles Baſilius. 
00k Smolensk; but was ſoundly beaten by the Ca- 
Lantars, who at the fame time ranſack' d the (ity 
uſcow. His Succeſſor was his Son, 70h Baſilowitx, John ws 
el Tyrant, who conquer'd the two Kingdoms of 1433. 
Tartars of Caſan and Aſtracan, and united them to 
. This Prince uſed the Livonzans very bai ba- 
, having killed one Furſtenburg, the Matter of 
ay Order of Knighthood there 3 which was the 
on that the City of Revel, and all Eften, ſur- 
B b rendred 
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ſecure the Poles aguin& rhe Tore than if the 
ia, and Tranfilvanis, did belong to 5. 

C | ay ro hinder the Paſſage. of the Turks 
ino Poland. Bur, becauſe: the Poles, have long ago lo 
this advantage, or rather neglected it, it is their bufneg 
now, to take care that the Turks do not advance deeper 
into the Country. And to take away all Pretenſions or 4 
War from the Turks, it ſeems very neceſſary that the 
Poles, as much as in them lies, take care that the Cy/ach 
do not in time of Peace commit D ations upch 
the Turki/p Subjects. For elſe the Turi, are not to be 
if endeavouring to root out theſe. rapacio 


Wilderneſs. When Po/andis engaged in a War wicht 
Turks, it may expect ſome Subfidies from the Pop 
The Houſe of Auſtria is able, by making a Diverſion i 
the Turks, to give relief ro Poland; bur this Houſe hither 


to has not been forward to attack rhe Turks, "if theſe ha 


not been the firſt Aggreſſors. The Myſcovites allo might 
contribute ſomething this way, if there were any bo 
of a true underſtanding betwixt theſe two Nations; 
as the Caſe now ftands, rhe Poles muſt chiefly rely up 
their own Strength, and by rhe circumſtances of thei 
own Affairs be able to judge how far they ought to as 
gage themſelves againſt che Turk. | | 
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1 # 8 HE firſt Origin of this Empire, and the At- ,, 


chievements of their ancient Princes, are very Ancient 
uncertain and obſcure, ſince what is to be State of 
nd of this nature among an illiterate unciviliz d Peo- Nulli. 
le, is all trifling and very confuſed: So much is cer- 
vin, that this wide extended Empire was formerly di- 
ded into a great many perty Lordſhips, which after- 
ards were united in one body. We will only re- 
ate in a few words, that the Ruſſians in the year 989. 
rt embraced the Chriſtian Religion, at which time 
eir Prince, Woldomir, married Anne, the Siſter of the 
recian Emperor, Baſilius Porphyrogenitus. In the year 
W237. their Prince George was Slain by Battus the King 
| the Tartars ; upon which the Ruſſians being brought 
nder the Subje ction of the Tartars, their Princes were 
ependent on them. After a long time they at laſt 
eed themſelves from this Slavery under their Prince 
cn, Son of Baſilius the Blind, who began his Reign 
| the year 1450. Under his Reign Ruſſia was firſt u- 
ted imo one conſiderable Body, he having ſubdued 
oſt of thoſe petty Princes, which had divided Ruſſia 
nong them, eſpecially the Dukes of Tiver and of Great 
wozrod, in which City, 'tis ſaid, he got a booty of 
do Cart-loads of Gold and Silver. This Prince built 
den grod, a Caſtle near Narva. 


Jan, 


9 2. To him ſucceeded his Son Baſi/ins, who, in 

$09, took Pleshu, then a free City. From the Poles Baſilivs, 
ol Smolensko ; but was ſoundly beaten by the Ca- 

Tatars, who at the ſame time ranſack'd the ( ity 

Muſ-ow. His Succeſſor was his Son, Fobn Baſilowitx. E 
cruel Tyrant, who conquer'd the two Kingdoms of 1533. 
© Tartars of Caſan and Aſtracan, and united them to 
* This Prince uſed the Livonians very bai ba- 
. , having killed one Furſtenburg, the Mafter of 
| ap Order of Knighthood there; which was the 


don that the City of Revel, and all Eften, ſur- 
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rendred themſelves to Sweden, and all the reſt of Lin 
nl to Poland. He was at firſt Victorious againſt the 
Poles ; but afterwards Stephen Batori took from hin 
Plotzko, and ſeveral other places. He died in the Neu 
1584. and to him ſucceeded his Son Theodore Jam 
witz, a very ſimple Prince, againſt whom the Spec 


waged War about Ingermanland. 


$. 3. This Theodore dying without Iſſue, his Brother. in 
law, Boris Guidenow, did by his clandeſtine and unwarran 
table Intrigues obtain the Empire, but with very indifferent 
Succeſs, eſpecially after Demetrius the Impoſtor beganty 
contend with him for it; during which Troubles he died 
His Son, Theodore Boriſſowitz, was thereupon proclaim 
Great Duke of Muſcovy. But the greateſt part of the 
Muſcovites going over ſoon after ro Demetrius the In 
poſtor, he was taken Priſoner and ſtrangled, after brook 
ing the empty Title of Great Duke only for fix Month 
What became of the ſuppoſed Demetrius, and how By 
lius Fusks took upon him the Imperial Dignity, we har 
related before, To this Juski, Charles XI. King 0 
Sweden, offer'd his Aſſiſtance againſt the ſecond ſuppol 
titious Demetrius, which he at firſt refuſed to acceptol 
Bur afterwards, when the other began to be roo [tron 
for him, he earneſtly defired the ſame, Far 
Surrender to Charles, as an acknowledgment, X 
Purſuant to his Requeſt, the King ſent to his Aſſitan 
Pontus de la Gardie with ſome thouſand Men, who we 
very ſerviceable to the Muſcovites ; but the ME 
refuſing, upon ſeveral frivolous Evaſions, to deliver! 
the Places ſtipulated by Charles, he took them by ford 
and by ſo doing annex'd Carelia, and the reſt of In 
manland to the Kingdom of Sweden. How this Baſh 
Zusi was delivered up to the Poles, how the Impoli 
Demetrius was ſlain, and Vladiſlaus, Prince of Poll 
made Duke of Muſcovy, has been related before in 


Hiſtory of Poland, 


Michael Pa- F. 4. At laſt Michael Fadorowitx Son of the Parra 
Theodore Mi litowit x, born of the Daughter of John! 
filowitz, maintained himſelf in the Empire, * 
concluded a Peace with Sweden and Poland, reſfot 
quility to the Muſcovites, He was ſucceeded bj a. that , 

chaclowitz. 4lexius Michaelowitz, who in the Year 1653 4 they Po 
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non the Poles, took from them Smolenzio and K7ow, 
d committed great depredations in Lithuania, Then 
rading Livonia he took Dorpt, Kokenhuſen and ſeveral 1661. 
ther places of leſs Note; but was oblig d to raiſe rhe 
ige of Riga with great Loſs. And ſoon after a Peace 
ved, by the Tenor of which he reſtored to Sweden all 
e Places he had raken. In the Year 1669. one Stephen 
uin, a ſeditious Rebel, diſturb'd the Repoſe of his 
ernment, and made him very uneaſie; for having 
iſter'd Caſan and Aſtracan, he committed great Depre- 
ions all over Muſcovy, till at laſt he was taken and 


75 ought to condign Puniſhment: Upon which all the 
ain untries he had overrun return'd to their due Obedi- 
te. Soon after, many of the Coſſachi having ſubmit- 


| themſelves to the Protection of Alexius, he was 


wy reby engag'd in a War with the Turks, wherein he 

ton t but lirtle Advantage. He died in the Year 1675. 
ing the Empire to his Son Theodore Alexowitz a Theodore 
ve an ="s and fick) Prince, of whom we can ſay nothing Alexowitz. 
Ling 0 Jeb 


F 5. The Genius and Manners of the Muſcovites , Cenis 
rd us nothing that is very praiſe-worthy. For among of 9 
m there is no ſuch Polireneſs as among moſt other tion. 

"pean Nations, Reading and Writing being the high- 

Degree of Learning among them; and the Learning Wi 
beir Prieſts themſelves does not go farther than to be | || 
eto read a Chapter of the Bible, or to read a piece 
Sermon. They are alſo jealous, cruel and bloody- 
Qed; inſupportably proud in Proſperity, and deject- 
and cowardly in Adverſity Nevettheleſs, they 
e ſuch an Opinion of their own Abilities and Me- 
that you can ſcarce ever pay them ſufficient Reſpect. 
ate very apt and cunning in the Trade of Uſury, 
we of a ſervile Temper, and muſt be kept under 
7. Ar all ſorts of Games and Sports they 
clude with blows and fighting; ſo that Sticks and 
P 2re much us'd among them. They are of a 


of Foln Þ 18 Conſtitution, and able to undergo all forts of 
ho ha! 4 Ware Famine and Thirſt. In Field- Fights and 
rd u 2 are worth nothing, becauſe they are ſoon 
by b dit into Confuſion, and are themſelves of Opi- 


' | 
Nee Nations are their Maſters in this Point. 
! end a Fortreſs to the utmoſt, not only in re- 


B b 2 | gard 
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gard they are very fit to undergo Hardſhips and all (org 
of Miſery, bur likewiſe upon the account that they 


know it is preſent Death to them, if they return hone A 
after they have ſurrendred a Fortreſs by CapitylainN.:;v 
However, they endeavour to bring their Soldiers unde or Ry 
better Diſcipline, for which purpoſe, they make uſe oO)«qi 
a great many Scotch and German Officers, who inind gares. 
them in all manner of Diſcipline and Warlike Exer ura! 
as practiſed among other European Nations. But t he | 
do not allow that the Muſcovites ſhould ſerve abroad ] e can; 
learn themſelves the perfection of Military Arts and EW: the 5 
erciſes; for the Grand Duke is apprehenſive, that if theff rodigic 
ſhould grow roo knowing, they might be for makin: oft 
Innovations at home. ewiſ. 
lis 
The Nature F. 6. The Territories of the preſent Grand Duke . "Is 
of th · Coun- Muſcovy are of a very large Extent ; but then a gr ouſes, 
e many Parts are meer Wilderneſſes ſcarce inhabired Country. 


all. The Muſcovites have at home great plenty of Cart 
Cattle, all ſorts of Game, Fiſh, Salt, Furrs, and all od 
Neceſſaries. They have a great many Commodities 


Imbaſſad 
old and 


for Exportation, eſpecially Furrs and their Precious ith him 
bles, which are eſteemed at a high Rate among ces an 
Neighbours, Salr-Fiſh, Cafiarr, Hides, Tallow, Ve the y 
Honey, Por-aſhes, Soap, Hemp, and the like. TW that th 
Commodities which are Imported to them are Silk, Y ald 
Cloth of Gold, Cloth of Silver, Woollen Cloth, Mat it js ny 
eſtry, Pearls and Precious Stones, Spices and Win Terrir 
5 the latter not in any great Quantities. Tobe van 
now a prohibited Commodity there. They have vr; 
it for a conſtant Cuſtom in their way of Trade, 8 
buy with ready Money, but to exchange Commodii «. . Th 
for Commodities; and it is againſt the Laws of e Perſians. 
copy, to export any Coin. Their greateſt Trad uch; the 
at A changel, the Navigation to which was fit b derne 
out by the Engliſh in the Year 1553. But ice ro: o 


time the Hollanders and Hamburgers have followed 1 
Courſe Before the Diſcovery of this way of Nas 
tion, this Trade was carried on by the way © I 
and Revel; bur tho' this was the ſhorter E. je 
the Foreign Merchants not care ro be 9 7 
jection to the Swedes and Dames. There 15 al * 
derable Trade carried on with the Perſian! up 

River Helga by the way of Aftracan, 
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| ſort 

r they F. 7. The Form of Government here is an abſolute Form of Go- 
honeMMonarchy ; the Grand, Duke, whom they call in their W 
lation Native Language Czar, being nor tied up to any Laws 


or Rules, unto whom his Subjects are obliged to pay 
Obedience without reſerve, ſo that they are no more than 


under 
 uſeo 


nls. And indeed this Condition ſuits beſt with their 
ercil xural Conſtitution. This ſervile and blind Obedience Strength of 
ut tber (he People is a great Addition ro his Strength, ſince the Country, 
xad e cannot only raiſe ſome hundred Thouſands of Men 
ind Er the firſt Command, but enjoys immenſe Riches and 


tif the 
makit 


rodigious Revenues. «. Theſe accrue to him, not only 
ut of the Taxes and Income of ſo vaſt a Country, bur 
kewiſe from the Monopoly of Sables, which is only 
his Hands; nay, if I am not miſtaken, he in like man- 


Duke er Farms our all publick Inns, Taverns and Ale- 
1 4 pr ouſes, which amounts to a prodigious Revenue in this 
abired Country, where the People are much addicted ro Drink- 


of C's. He makes his Preſents ro Foreign Princes and 
| all rh nbaffadors in Sables; bur receives in lieu of them 


1091016! old and Silver. Beſides this, it is a common Cuſtom 


ecious ith him, to ſer a new Stamp upon Dollars or Crown- 
ong e eces, and ro oblige his Subjects to rake them for dou- 
ow, We the Value: From whence it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
ike, TO" that this Prince muſt lay up vaſt Treaſures. Muſ- 
ilk, Su allo enjoys this Advantage before other States. 
"loth, at it is not to be attack d on the back fide, becauſe 


id Wine 
Tobaccl 
| have kt 


Territories are on the North-Eaſt fide covered 


a vaſt unnavigable Sea, and wide extended De- 
8 


ade, fol 

ommod \. 5. The Neighbours of Muſcovy are, on the Eaſt fide, 
ws Of e Perſians, Theſe two States cannot hurt one another 
ſt Tra"; the Caſpian Sea, unacceſſible Countries and vaſt 


| * * : 

| lderneſſes being their common Borders; wherefore 
18 1 0 = 

it fine not worth their while to extend their Conqueſts up- 


love! " A another. But they may be ſerviceable to one a- 
of Miner by making a Diverſion to the Turks. The Tartars 
ay © * troubleſome Neighbours to the Maſcovites, who 


ke account of Faith or Alliances, but make a Trade 
much in a "bing and Plundering; and againſt whom there 
Lale jo Nemedy, but to kill them as faſt as they can; tho' 
ian, UP 3 that is not ſo ealily ro be done, becauie they are 
gunble, and their Habitations ate not fx d. Of 
B b 3 thele 
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of M1 cov yy 
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theſe the Crim Tartars are moſt miſchievous to My 
vy; and to hinder their Incurſions, the Muſcovites art 
oblig'd to keep a conſiderable number of Horſe upon the 
Frontiers; beſides which, they may ſometimes gin 
them a Diverſion, with the help of the Doniſque Coſach 
and the Nagage and Calmuck Tartars, If the Muſemvity 
could maintain themſelves in Kzow, and part of the d 
raine, it would ſerve them at once to bridte theſe Roh; 7 70 

bers, and for a Bulwark againſt the Turks. Fot th N "me 
Turks do not immediately border upon Muſcovy, buthy 
the Country of the Crim-Tartars, who being Vaſſals g 
the Turks, they make uſe of them like their hunting T 
Dogs. Wherefore it is of great conſequence to Muſeny 


that the Turks do not become Maſters of the whole 0 union, 
raine, ſince thereby they would be enabled, with cieWerceable 
help of the Coſachs and Tartars, to do great milchief wfMonſeque: 
Myuſcovy. | onfiders 


The Muſcovites ought to have a watchful Eye over e Pope 
Poles ; theſe being ſo ſituated, that they may do ey in 
gteateſt miſchief ro Muſcouy, eſpecially fince the H preme 
are much better Soldiers than the Muſcovites in the Fiel aters, 
But the Muſcovites have at preſent a great Aduν⁰jĩN les of 
againſt Poland, ſince they are poſſeſſed of Smolenzy, 3 ommuni 
veria and Riow, which cover their Frontiers on that Ibis ſe, 
Muſcovy need not much fear any thing from that f this Sr 
where it Borders on Sweden, not only becauſe it is M and i 
enough to defend it ſelf there, if every thing is quiet i cramps 
home, but alſo becauſe the Swedes are not ambitious b Civil 
make any more Conqueſts on that fide, ſince to mama; conſumm 
ſuch large and far diſtant Countries, would be mos Spiritu 
hurtſul than profitable to their State: And the King ens it h- 
Sweden have of late ſhewed no great Inclination to at vie. 
War with the Muſcovites. Bur if the Swedes in e the N 
junction with the Po/cs thould attack the Muſcovite!, eue amo 
would put them very hard to it. And on the a Au 
hand, the Muſcovites may prove very troubleſome ¶erpretati 
Sweden, if they ſhould joyn with the Enemies of $*"'*it ; {© 
Nevertheleſs, the Muſcovites ought not to make dge, whe; 
great account upon an Alliance with Denmark, beta o be con 
they are far diſtant from one another, and therefore © 
nor revenge themſelves upon one another; if one ot. , d. 2. No 
ſhould put a Trick upon the other, and as loo ind, mn. 
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The Spiritual Monarchy, &c. 


Neither have the Muſcovites hitherto appeared ar any 
eneral Treaties among the Princes of Europe. 


dt 


T 


SEH 


the Pope. 


H E Pope may be conſidered two different 
ways: Firſt, As far as the Articles of his Com- 
union, which differ from thoſe of other Chriſtians, are dom. 
greeable or diſagreeable with the Holy Scriptures, and 

nſequently uſetul or prejudicial to Salvation, which 

onſideration we leave to Divines. 
e Pope is not only poſſeſs'd of a confiderable Princi- 
ality in Italy, bur alſo. pretends to be Sovereign and 
upreme Head of Chriſtendom, at leaft in Spiritual 


f the Spiritual Monarchy of Rome : Or, of 


Secondly, As far as 


atters, and in effect, exerciſes the ſaid Power in thoſe 


ates of Europe which profeſs themſelves of the ſame 
ommunion with him. 


This ſecond Conſideration belongs to the Politicians 


cramps and maims it. 


jr this Spiritual Sovereignty introduces great Alterati- 
, and interferes with the Civil Supreme Power; nay, 
| And Religion is ſo interwoven 
th Civil Intereſt, that it belongs to the perfection of 
conſummate Politician, to be well inſtructed whence 
is Spiritual Monarchy had its Original, and by what 
ans it hath ſo mightily increaſed and is ſtill preſerv'd, 


jut view of this Matter will at the ſame time let us 


Ito the Nature of the chiefeſt Controverſies now in 
gue among Chriſtians in the Weſtern Parts of the 


orld, how far they are owing either to the various 


dong of the Hol 
felt; 
7 


e find 


* compoſed or nor. 


y Scripture, or to worldly In- 
ſo that from thence a Wiſe Man may eafily 


10 whether at any time theſe Controverſies are like- 


bi . | 
ants of the whole Univerſe, except the Fews, lived t in 


n 


pro's | 


* 12norance as to Spiritual Affairs. 
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For what was Religion, 


com- 
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2. Now to look back to the firſt beginning of things, 44, Bind. 
that before the Nativity of our Saviour the In- ſs of Hea- 


of 
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commonly taught concerning the Gods, was for the mo 
part involv'd in Fables and moſt extravagant Abſurditie, 
Tis true, ſome of the Learned among them, have pre. 
rended to give ſome rational Account concerning the 
Nature of the Gods nd the State of the Soul; butal 
this in ſo imperfect and dubious a manner, that they 


the W 
among 
themſe 
reſpone 
mighty 
legates 


themſelves remained very uncertain in the Matter. The all Nat 
agreed almoſt all of them in this Point, that Mankind And w 
ought to apply it ſelf to the practice of Virtue ; hu verting 
they did not propoſe any other Fruits, beſides the H pariſon 
nour and Benefit which from thence accrues to Civil en bein 
ciety. For what the Poets gave out concerning the with gr 
wards of Virtue and puniſhments of Vice after De only T 
was by thoſe who prerended ro be the wiſeſt ano Few: de 
them, look d upon as Fables, invented to terrify ad being al 
keep in awe the common People. The reſt of the be not to 
ple liv'd at random; and what the Heathens calld e with or 
ligion, did not contain any Doctria or certain Arid berwixt 
concerning the knowledge of Divine Matters. But to the 
greateſt part of their Religions Worſhip conſiſted i could or 
crifices and Ceremonies, which rended more to pong they we 
and Voluptuouſneſs, than to the Contemplarion of ice, the 
vine Things. From whence 'tis evident, that the Hea not in th 
then Religion did neither give Sanctity in this lie ncarer h 
nor afford any Hopes or Comfort at the time Fi 
Death. delow tþ 
could re 
8. 3. Ar that time the Jews were the only Nation piled am 
Toe can fi- whom God had revealed the true Religion, which coul 
wtion of the lead Mankind in the way of Salvation. Neverthelel 18 
j-» {b Reli- there was a vaſt difference betwixt that and the Chtiih ckearer, 
* an Religion, not only in regard the Jewiſh Religion the Jewi / 
preſented the Saviour of the World and the Founta'" N Divines : 
Salvation in Types and Promiſes; whereas the Chr which w 
Religion comprehends the Reality and Accompliſht! dowed v 
of the ſame; but alſo becauſe the Fewiſh Religion # Religion 
cloathed with a great many, and thoſe very burtbenſon embrace | 
Ceremonies : And ſome of rheſe being acco:nmodare” Bll order x 
the natural Inclination of that Nation, proved 9" ropriety 
ſtacle to the general reception of that Religion by 4 * IS nc 
Nations: This Ceremonial Part being like 4 K '” perfor 
whereby the Fews were ſeparated from othef oy uy Place 
'Tis true, all other Narions were nor excluded j 1 Natior 
receiving Salyation through rhe Belief in the Savior keption al 
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fe World who was to come. There were alſo ſome 
among the Fews, who were very careful, and applied 
themſelves ro the Converſion of ſuch as they kept Cor- | 


12 reſpondence with. But it was not decreed by God Al- | 
val mighty to ſend all over the Earth ar that time his De- | 
e they WY 1egares or Apoſtles, inſtructed with peculiar Gifts to call 
They WY all Nations to unite themſelves with the Fewi/b Church: 

And what was done by ſome private Perſons in the con- 


yerting of Infidels, was of no great conſequence in com- 


e HAY pariſon of the whole World. Beſides, the Fewiſh Nati- 
vil $6 on being at that time the Select People of God, adorned 
the with great Prerogatives, and having the poſſeſſion of the 
Dek only Temple of God, was grown fo proud, that the 
anon 5m: deſpiſed all other Nations beſides themſelves. They 
ify being alſo oblig'd by the Inſtitution of their Ceremonies, 
de be; not to converſe too familiarly upon ſeveral accounts 


a with other Nations; this occaſioned a mutual Hatred 
Arca berwixt the Fews and them, which was a main Obſtacle 
But tf to the propagation of the Fewi/h Religion. Neither 
d ind could other Nations eaſily digeſt this, that as often as 
» pon they were to attend the ſolemn and publick divine Ser- 
\ of U. vice, they were firſt to travel to Feruſalem, as if it were 
he Hen vor in their power to build a Temple equal to the other 


nearer home. Add to all this, that ſuch as received the 
Fewiſh Religion, were eſteemed among them one degree 
delow the Natives; which was the reaſon why very few 
could reſolve, for the Fewiſh Religion's ſake, to be deſ- 


lis Life 
time d 


ict piled among them as Foreigners. ö 
ich col 
ecthelel $. 4. But the Chriſtian Religion is not only much _, chrifi 
Chr clearer, and imbelliſh'd with great Prerogatives above an Religion 


the Jewiſy, which Conſideration we will leave to the is proper for 


1gi0n 
Divines : Bur it is alſo freed from thoſe Circumſtances the eri | 


untain( 


Chriſti which were particular to the Fewi/h Religion, and en- 
pine dowed wich all Qualifications requiſite for an univerſal 
gion Religion; ſo that every one is oblig'd to receive and 
chen!0' embrace it, which deſerves particularly ro be remarked, 
odared HW 1 order to dive and penetrate to the very bottom, the 
1 an U Fropriery and Genius of the Chriſtian Religion. For 
on by ere is no particular Place appointed by God Almighty 
TYL WW performing in publick the Divine Service, nor can 
Nato Y Place claim a Prerogative before another; fo that 
ded fro N Nation henceworward has any occaſion to make ex- 
arion en about the remoteneſs of the Temple; but in all 
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No other 


fo it, 


are all one in Jeſus Chriſt, Here is no particular Fami 


Wot n 
i Civil from all worldly Ends and Intereſts; Her Doctrin ne 


Government ther changes nor oppoſes Civil Society or Laws, as fx 
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Places yon may litt up Holy Hands unto him, no Tem 
ple in the World having any particular Promiſe aper. 
raining to it that God will ſooner hear your Prayers in 
that than in another. No Nation has, according to the 
Chriſtian Religion, a Precedency before another, where, 
by one may claim a Prerogative above the other. Here 
is no Few, no Greek, no Bond nor Freeman, but th 


ſons, | 
introdi 
fects 
that tf 
ſtians is 
But it 
puted : 


j of ſuch 


or Tribe appointed by God for the Publick Adminiſts, 


in earn 
tion of Divine Service, as it was among the Jer: : Ny * an 
one is excluded here, provided he be endowed with the WW this Rel 


neceſſary Qualifications. There is no Article in the Chi 
ſtian Religion, which forbids us to cultivate Familiariy 
with others, and mutually to perform the Offices en: 
joyn'd by the Law of Nature. 

Ic is, purely and by its ſelf conſidered, quite remit 


C. 5. 
denied | 
Queſtior 
the Chri 
outward 
mitted te 
vil Pow! 
Whether 
ſary that 
be whol 
py in p 
Itrate ? ( 
eign Ad 


as they are conſonant to the Law of Nature; buti 
rather (tho' that is not her main Intention) confirms it 
ſame. There is nothing to be found in the Chriſtia 
Religion, that's deſtructive to the ends of Civil Socier, 
or hinders us from living honeſtly, quietly and ſecute 
under the protection of Civil Magiſtrates, or from ext 
cuting in every reſpect the higheſt Civil Power accord 


ing to the Law of Nature, true Reaſon and the Neceſſiia Il other 
of the State, or from adminiſtring all Offices, and per. r, whi 
forming ſuch Duties without offending the Rules dern Stat, 
Chriſtianity, as are requiſite for the maintaining a d nſtituti 
eſtabliſhed according to the Law of Nature. The C]] oblig' 
ſtian Religion rather promotes all theſe things, exprely rel! of t 
commanding us ſtrictly to obſerve every Commandment an? 


By the 
lan Relig 
ertain Pe 
eryice, a 
be ſuprem 
ans as are 


cf the Law of Nature, and eſpecially thoſe upon whid 
no Temporal Sanction could be conveniently made bf 
the Civil Conſtitutions; and to perform our Duty with 
all Faithfulneſs and Zeal as far as the ſame is conſonat 
with Honeſty and the Law of Nature, 7 
Upon this Score no Philoſophical Sect or Religiol 


eve wharſocver can be equal ro the Chriſtian, as "twill = making 
comtafable appear from a jult Compariſon betwixt this and all ü Relipior 


ay ariſe 3 


others. For which reaſon, not only every one is oblig 
ne ſuch [1 


as he hopes to anſwer for his Soul before God, io 0 


ceive the Chriſtian Religion; but even all 801 D 
and Magiſtrates ought, for the above-mentioned 10 the Chur 


F ROM X. 


ſons, and out of a Duty belonging to their Office, to 
:nrroduce and maintain it. Ir is objected, that the Ef- 


m ſects of the Chriſtian Religion are not ſo viſible, and 
\ the ht the Life and Converſation of a great many Chri- 
ere, tans is not different from that of the Heathens andTurks. 


But it is to be obſerved, that this Fault is not to be im- 
ed to the Chriſtian Doctrin, but to the Inclinations 
of ſuch as profeſs the name of Chriſtians, but will not 


mil 

i. in earneſt apply themſelves to alter their evil Inclinati- 
: No ons, and to live according to the wholſome Precepts of 
th the A this Religion. 


&. 5. As what we have hitherto ſaid, can ſcarce be concerning 
denied by any Man of Senſe, ſo there ariſes now a the outward 
Queſtion, viz. Whether, according to the Doctrin of of Rell >= 
the Chriſtian Religion it is abſolutely requiſite, that the 
outward Direction or Government of the ſame be com- 


n nei 


as far mitted to another, beſides him who has the ſupreme Ci- 
but ! ril Power in a State? Or, which is much the ſame, 
ms the W bether, according to the Chriſtian Doctrin, it be neceſ- 
riſtin gary that the outward Government of it be lodged with 
ocien, he whole Body of the Clergy, or with one of the Cler- 
cure WW) in particular, independent of the Supreme Magi- 
m er rate? Or, Whether there ought to be bur one Sove- 
cord reiga Adminiſtrator of the Chriſtian Religion, on whom 
ceſſtis ll other Chriſtian States ought to depend in this Point? 


Ur, which ſome take for the ſame thing, Whether e- 


nd pet- 
ery State ought to be governed according to its own 1 


les 6 


a State onſtitutions and Intereſt, or, whether all other States 
e CM re oblig'd to be Slaves ro one, and to promote the In- 
-xprellf ereſt of that one, with the Detriment and Ruin of their 


dwn 2 


ndment 
By the outward Direction or Government of the Chri- what is 


7 Which 


ade Un Religion, we underſtand the Power of conſtituting 2 by 
ry wic ein Perſons for the egerciling of the publick Divine genen 


znſona ervice, and the ſupreme Juriſdiction over their Perſons; of Religion. 


de ſupreme Adminiſtration and Direction of ſuch Poſſeſ- 


R elig0088%0"5as are dedicated to Religious Services; the Power 
ill ea making and executing Laws for the out ward Safety 
d alt Religion, and the determining of ſuch Differences as 
; oblig oF") ariſe among the Clergy under what Pretext ſoever; 


þ N _ . 
„ 10 10" fuch Ike, We make a great difference betwixt the 


vere! "ward Direction of Religious Affairs and the Miniſtry 
ed Re the Church, which conſiſts in teaching, preaching and 
{ot admi- 


Not contr a- 
ry to Civil 
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Places yon may litt up Holy Hands unto him, no Tem. (ons. 
ple in the World having any particular Promiſe apper. introdu 
raining to it that God will ſooner hear your Prayers i fects o 
that than in another. No Nation has, according to the that th 


Chriſtian Religion, a Precedency before another, where, ſtians is 
by one may claim a Prerogative above the other. Hers ut it i 
is no Few, no Greek, no Bond nar Freeman, but th puted t. 
are all one in Jeſus Chriſt. Here is no particular Family of ſuch 
or Tribe appointed by God for the Publick Adminiſtra. in carne 


tion of Divine Service, as it was among the Fers : Ng ons, anc 
one is excluded here, provided he be endowed withthe this Rell 
neceſſary Qualifications. There is no Article in the Chri 
ſtian Religion, which forbids us to cultivate Familiariy J 
with others, and mutually to perform the Offices en. denied | 
joyn'd by the Law of Nature. Queſtior 

Ic is, purely and by its ſelf conſidered, quite tem tte Chri 
from all worldly Ends and Intereſts; Her Doctrin nei outward 


Government ther changes nor oppoſes Civil Society or Laws, as far mitted rc 


as they are conſonant to the Law of Nature; but vil Powe 
rather (rho that is not her main Intention) confirms the Whether 
ſame. There is nothing to be found in the Chriſtin Mary that 
Religion, that's deſtructive to the ends of Civil Socien, iWihe who! 
or hinders us from living honeſtly, quietly and ſecurely gy in p. 
under the protection of Civil Magiſtrates, or from er: ftrate? C 
cuting in every reſpect the higheſt Civil Power accord eeign Ad. 
ing to the Law of Nature, true Reaſon and the Neceſſiis ll other 
of the State, or from adminiſtring all Offices, and per. , whi 
forming ſuch Duties without offending the Rules oer Star, 
Chriſtianity, as are requiſite for the maintaining a State Onſtiruti, 
eſtabliſhed according to the Law of Nature. The C oblig' 
ſtian Religion rather promotes all theſe things, exprellf Meret of i 
commanding us ſtrictly ro obſerve every Commandment ? 
cf the Law of Nature, and eſpecially thoſe upon wii i By the e 
no Temporal Sanction could be conveniently made Hen Relip 
the Civil Conſtitutions ; and to perform our Duty ub rain Pe: 
all Faithfulneſs and Zeal as far as the ſame is conſonat errice, a; 
with Honeſty and the Law of Nature. M leluprem 
Upon this Score no Philoſophical Sect or Relig" r 
whartſocver can be equal to the Chriſtian, as 'twill - ; making 
appear from a juſt Compariſon betwixt this and all t | Religior 
others. For which reaſon, not only every one is0Þlls | GE 
as he hopes to anſwer for his Soul before God, 10 ” 4 fuch l. 
ce ive the Chriſtian Religion; but even all eee ND. 
and Magiſtrates ought, for the above-mentioned 0 the Chur 
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ſons, and out of a Duty belonging to their Office, to 
inttoduce and maintain it. It is objected, that the Ef- 
ſects of the Chriſtian Religion are not ſo viſible, and 
that the Life and Converſation of a great many Chri- 
ſtians is not different from that of the Heathens and Turks. 
But it is to be obſerved, that this Fault is not to be im- 


| 
| 


they ed to the Chriſtian Doctrin, but to the Inclinations 
mily of ſuch as profeſs the name of Chriſtians, but will not 
{tra in earneſt apply themſelves to alter their evil Inclinati- 
No ons, and to live according to the wholſome Precepts of 
h the this Religion, 

Okt 


6. 5. As what we have hitherto ſaid, can ſcarce be concerning 

denied by any Man of Senſe, ſo there ariſes now a the outward 
Queſtion, viz. Whether, according to the Doctrin of Füge. 
the Chriſtian Religion it is abſolutely requiſite, that the 

outward Direction or Government of the ſame be com- 


1 nel 
as far mitted to another, beſides him who has the ſupreme Ci- 
but i vil Power in a State? Or, which is much the ſame, 


Whether, according to the Chriſtian Doctrin, it be neceſ- 
ſary that the outward Government of it be lodged with 


cien, be whole Body of the Clergy, or with one of the Cler- 
cure ey in particular, independent of the Supreme Magi- 
were irate? Or, Whether there ought to be bur one Sove- 


reign Adminiſtrator of the Chriſtian Religion, on whom 
other Chriſtian States ought to depend in this Point? 
Ur, which ſome take for the ſame thing, Whether e- 
ery State ought to be governed according to its own 


State onſtitutions and Intereſt, or, whether all other States 

: Chri- re oblig'd to be Slaves to one, and to promote the In- 

cprely A ereſtof that one, with the Detriment and Ruin of their 

dment dwn ? 

wich WW By the outward Direction or Government of the Chri- wh ;; 

de Nn Religion, we underſtand the Power of conſtituting meant by 

y iin Perſons for the exerciſing of the publick Divine oy eee 


dervice, and the ſupreme Juriſdiction over their Perſons; of Religion. 
be ſupreme Adminiſtration and Direction of ſuch Poſſeſ- | 


elig100 "Sas are dedicated to Religious Services; the Power 

ea making and executing Laws for the outward Safety 
all i Religion, and the determining of ſuch Differences as | 

obligh "ay arife among the Clergy under what Pretext ſoever; | 
to 


In * * — | 
1 ſuch like. We make a great difference betwixt the | | 
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traben ard Direction of Religious Affairs and the Miniſtry 
d 10 the Church, which conſiſts in icaching, preaching and 1 


admi- 7 i i 
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admiriſtring the Sacraments, all which, doubtleſs he 


long only unto the Clergy. This Queſtion is withal 15 
be underſtood of a Church already planted and eſtab. 
liſhed, not of a Church that is to be planted and eſta, 
liſhed. For fince the Chriſtian Religion owed its Orig. 
nal to Divine Revelation, no human Power could pre. 
tend to have any Direction in the ſame, before this Ds. 
ctrin was throughly propoſed and taught by ſuch as hat 
an Immediate Authority for ſo doing from God Almighty, 
For when our Saviour after his Reſurrection did ſend hi 
Diſciples as Delegares and Apoſtles throughout the whale 


World, to publiſh and introduce the Chriſtian Religion | 


they received their COommiſſion for Preaching every when 
not from the ſupreme Civil Magiſtrates, but from Go 
himſelf: Wherefore Kings, as well as the common bes. 
= were obligd to acknowledge them as immediat 

eſſengers of God, and obediently to ſubmit themſelr 
ro their Doctrin ; and it would be next to an Abſurdiy 
if any one ſhould pretend to a Direction in ſuch Mat 
ters as he was not inſtructed in before. From whence 
ariſes this Conſequence, that what has been ſaid ist 
underſtood of ſuch Sovereigns or ſupreme Magiltrats 
as profeſs the true Chriſtian Religion, but nor of that 
who are Iafidels or erroneous in the chief Articles 
the Chriſtian Faith. For to commit the Direction 
Religion to the latter, would be to make the Walz 


Shepherd, 


C. 6. This Queſtion may be conſidered three ſereri 
. e WAYS 3 Firſt, Whether this Neceſſity ariſes from the 
r Nature of Religion in general, or any Religion what- 


according to ſoever? Os, Secondly, Whether it ariſes from the 6% 


23 nius of the Chriſtian Religion in particular? Or, Third 
Ga, ly, Whether rhe ſame is injoyn'd ns by Divine latin. 
| tion or the particular Command of God? That it f 
ceeds from the natural Conſtitution of Religion in 8 

ral, I am no ways able to find out. For Reaſon does 

not tell me, that if I intend to ſerve God, | malt 

neceſſity make a diviſion in the State, and thereby ! 

troduce two different Powers independent of ole J 

other. The diſmembring of rhe ſupreme Power, + 

ting up ſuch a double-headed Sovereignty in a Stat 
adminiſters continua] Fuel, which ar laſt breaks out in 
jealouſies, Diviſions, and inteſtire Commotions 5 
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6 the other hand, it 1s no ways contrary to Reaſon to ſerye 
dan Cod, and at the ſame time leave the ſupreme Direction 
eld. of the outward Matters belonging to Divine Service, to 
eſtab. uch as have the ſupreme Power in the State; if ſo be, 
Orig. e 41 that thoſe who have the ſupreme Power in 
d pre their Hands, will not impoſe any thing upon their Sub- 
is Ds. bas which is Falſe or Erroneous. Indeed, in the na- 
38 hal rural State, as every one is bound by the Law of Na- 
nehm. wre 10 worſhip God ; fo it is at the ſame time in his 
nd WY Power to perform the ourward Ceremonies in ſuch a 
manner as he believes they are moſt pleaſing to God. 
lig, But after the Inſtitution of Civil Societies, that ſame 
where Power is thereby devolved to thoſe who have the ſu- 
n Gol WY prete Adminiſtration of Affairs in a Civil Society. 
on deo. For the moſt ancient Fathers who did not live under any 
nediate regulared Government, exerciſed this Power in their Fa- 
miele mies, which uſed to be transferred ro the Eldeſt Son, 
Yurdiy a5 bereditas eximia (or an hereditary Prerogative) if the 
þ Mar. brothers after the Father's Death, reſolved to live to- 
whente gether in one Community. But when afterwards Civil 
iso be bocieries were inſtituted, the very ſame Power was trans- 
giltrars ferred to the Heads of theſe Societies, and thar out of a 
of tie H weigbty Confideration : For if every one had been left 
ricles Ao bis free Choice in this Point, the various and different 
ion dd Ceremonies in the Divine Service muſt needs have in- 
Walt troduced Confuſion, Diviſions and inteſtine Commoti- 
ons. And tho among the Fews the publick Miniſtry was 
bereditary to one particular Family, yet the Inſpection 
e ſever! and ſupreme Direction was reſerved to thoſe who had the 
from tht ſupreme Civil Power in their Hands : As the ſame was 
on wü bractiſed among moſt other Nations. 

the br | 

TA. s 7. Neither can any Reaſon be given why the Chri- 


Whole 


e Tntin tian Religion is particularly ſo qualified, as to imply a 5 


According 
the Na- 


at it prom e<ctlity, that the above-mentioned Direction ſhould be ture of the 


in gent — to any other than the ſupreme Magiſtrates, 
aſon doe A it contains ſomething more than is taught us by the 
| malt 175 of Nature; ſince we ſuppoſe that by virtue of this 
ereby i Urective Power, they ought not and will not impoſe 
f one i uy thing upon us contrary to the Word of God, nor 
er, or & C a hindrance to the Prieſts in performing the Mini- 
n a See. according to the Ordinances of God in the Holy 
ks out 41 ures. Neither can J find out any Reaſon, why the 
ons. 0 rme Magiſtrates mould want means duly to qualify 

them- 


Chriftian 
Religion in 
particular. 
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probation ĩn a ſhort time, both among the Fews and 
cher Nations; but more eſpecially among the Com- 
on People, who having hitherto lived in groſs Igno- 
ance a in a Miſerable Eſtate, very joyfully received 


heir is Doctrin, which enlightned and comforted them in 
ſerd de Miſcrics of this Life. Beſides, the Apoſtles them- 
* elves, who were of mean Extraction and of no great 
Ir 


uchority, uſed to converſe moſt among this ſort of Peo- 
le, as having the moſt eafie acceſs to them as their e- 
nals. But Men of Quality and Learning did ſcarce ar 
& think it worth their while ro apply themſelves dili- 
ently to ſearch into the bottom of this Religion, and 
ry few of them would profeſs it. 

If we may enouire into the Reaſons why it was the 
eaſure of the wiſe God to chooſe this way of planting ThbeMethods 
e Chriſtian Religion, it ſeems very probable, that God f Cod in 

5 pleaſed nor to introduce the Chriſtian Religion by CES 
e Power and Authority of Civil Magiſtrates, nor by the an Religion. 


_ ſitance of Learned Men, that it might not be deem- 
— | hereafter a State Trick, or a Philoſophical Specula- 
Vs * dn; but that whenever a due Compariſon ſhould be made 
100 wixt the ſlender beginnings and prodigious encreaſe 
* this Religion, the World might from thence conclude, 
| 5 hat the whole was ſomething above human Reach. j 
- 1 regard the Learned had proved unſucceſsful with all | | 
* ir ſubtilties in their Diſcoveries concerning Divine 1 
e arers; and Socrates and ſome others who were ſen- | 
N Ile of the Vanity of the commonly received Superſtiti- | 
* and had condemn d them as ſuch, had not been able | 
enim aboliſh thoſe, and in lieu thereof, to introduce a bet- 


Religion; God Almighty was willing to convince the 
orld of the Vanity of worldly Wiſdom, and to ſhew, ö 
* eaſie it was for him to effect this great Work by the 11 

ans, even of poor Fiſhermen. Beſides, the Doctrin 


2 the Apoſtles ſeem'd to be full of Abſurdity to the 
we wil loſophers and Politicians, the ſame being founded up- 
at of 1 and begun with Jeſus who was crucified. For it ap- 


4 ed very ſtrange to them that the Apoſtles ſhould ac- 
as fix Vwledge him for the Son of God 2 their Saviour, 
0 was of a hated and deſpiſed Nation; who having 
g without any great Splendour, and performed no 
t Heroick Actions, had not ſo much as made himſelf | 
> throughout the World by long Study or Preach- 
_ ; ut had in his younger years ſuffered a moſt infa- 
mous 


Firſt propa- 
Wy gation of 
* N t be Chriſſi- 
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themſelves for this Adminiſtration or Direction. ft l = 
leaſt, they may ler this Direction be exerciſed under thei * Pe, 
Authority by ſuch as have acquired ſufficient Abilities a bs ai 
for the ſame : In like manner as Sovereigns exerciſe thei ii Doc 
Power by others in Civil Aﬀairs. No Man ever offer Miſc 
to deny Sovereigns the Power of making Laws; tho u bk: 
the ſame time it is certain, that a Doctor or Profeſſor of ub e 
the Law, ought to be better inſtructed in them thank Ws | 
required of a King. For both in theſe and other Ma 11 
ters, Sovereigns ought to act with the Advice of ſuch 4 think 
have applied themſelves throughly to ſuch Affair. 40 ily to 
"tis ſo far from being true, that the Male- Adminiſtration n few 
of this Power can intail any Advantage to a good d 1. 
wiſe King; that on the other hand, a due and faithful . 
Diſcharge of this Office will, beſides the Satisfaction i - Cbriſt 
Duty and Conſcience, be of great Service to his Go. . vleaſ 
vernment. For the more zealous and earneſt he un r 
maintaining the Chriſtian Religion, the more obedient ance 
and better temper d his Subjects are likely to be, and h ny 
may the better hope for the Bleſſing of God Almighty, Foe 
Neither can any thing be alledged, why God Almi BM -: 0 
ſhould not afford his Aſſiſtance to a Chriſtian and Or- this Ret 
thodox Sovereign, as well as to any other Man, in ordet © the 
to the right Direction of ſacred things. In fine, fines repard 1 
the Chriſtian Religion does not in any other way dem ir ſubri] 
gate from Civil Ordinances and Laws, or from the Pow- men; 
er of Civil Magiſtrates, as far as they are founded up e of i 
the Law of Nature; ſo it is not to be ſuppoſed tha a e 
diſagrees in this one Point, except a poſitive Comm aboliſh th 
of God can be alledged for the proof of this Aﬀertiat Religion 
Now whether there be ſuch a Command in the Hol orld of th 
Scriptures, which expreſly forbids Sovereigns to w eaſie ir 
meddle with this Direction, and allows the ſame to 0! x ans, ever 
in the higheſt degree of Sovereignty without any Dep the Apo 
dency at all; we leave thoſe ro inquire, who maintain: eder 
there is ſuch a Command. In the mean while we 1 and beg 
inquire into the Riſe, Progreſs, and Bab ed ver 
Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty of this Nature, that has 1 owledge þ 
its ſelf in the Weſtern Church. | 0 was of 
f out ed withou 
§. 8. The Apoſtles having after the Aſcenſion 0 m Heroic 
Saviour, according to the Inſtructions received * nous thro 
own Mouth, begun to ſpread the Doctrin of che but hac 


bly . 0 2 rh great 
ſtian Religion in far diſtant Countries, met —_ oor 
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probation in a ſhort time, both among the Fews and 
cher Nations; but more eſpecially among the Com- 
non People, who having hitherto lived in groſs Igno- 
ance a in a Miſerable Eſtate, very joyfully received 
his Doctrin, which enlightned and comforted them in 
he Miſeries of this Life. Beſides, the Apoſtles them- 
elves, who were of mean Extraction and of no great 
luthority, uſed ro converſe moſt among this ſort of Peo- 
le, as having the moſt eafie acceſs to them as their e- 
vals, But Men of Quality and Learning did ſcarce at 
ſt think it worth their while to apply themſelves dili- 
ently to ſearch into the bottom of this Religion, and 
ry few of them would profeſs it. 

If we may enouire into the Reaſons why it was the 
eaſure of the wiſe God to chooſe this way of planting Tbemethods 
e Chriſtian Religion, it ſeems very probable, that God *f GEM 

5 pleaſed nor to introduce the Chriſtian Religion by NR 
ePower and Authority of Civil Magiſtrates, nor by the an Religion. 
fliſtance of Learned Men, that it might not be deem- 
| hereafter a Stare Trick, or a Philoſophical Specula- 
dn; but that whenever a dueCompariſon ſhould be made 
wixt the ſlender beginnings and prodigious encreaſe 
this Religion, the World might from thence conclude, 
hat the whole was ſomething above human Reach. 
regard the Learned had proved unſucceſsful with all 
er ſubtilties in their Diſcoveries concerning Divine 
aters; and Socrates and ſome others who were ſen- 
Je of the Vanity of the commonly received Superſtiti- 
and had condemn'd them as ſuch, had not been able 
aboliſh thoſe, and in lieu thereof, to introduce a bet- 
Religion; God Almighty was willing to convince the 
and of the Vanity of worldly Wiſdom, and to ſhew, 
v ealie it was for him to effect this great Work by the 
ans, even of poor Fiſhermen. Beſides, the Doctrin 
tne Apoſtles ſeem'd to be full of Abſurdiry to the 
oſophers and Politicians, the ſame being founded up- 
and begun with Jeſus who was crucified. For it ap- 
ed very ſtrange to them that the Apoſtles ſhould ac- 
Wedge him for the Son of God and their Saviour, 
0 was of a hated and deſpiſed Nation; who havin 
ec without any great Splendour, and performed no 
t Heroick Actions, had not ſo much as made himſelf 
mus throughout the World by long Study or Preach- 
ut had in his younger years ſuffered a moſt infa- 
mous 
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mous Death. And this is the reaſon why the Teſuirg 
when they teach the Chriſtian Religion among the res. pinion 
ned Chineſe, do not begin with the Doctrin of the Pa, rſhing 
on of Chriſt; bur argue firſt with them from the Prin. ligion 
ciples of Natural Religion, and ſo come at laſt 1 they i 
this Article of the Chriftian Faith. But whether ther ple to 
Fathers by this method are likely ro be more ſucceſu ban the 
Whythe than the Apoſtles, I will not here determine. It m aring 
meaneſt oa withal be alledged, that God was pleaſed to deliver the MGorern: 
converte'® common People among the Heathens, before great Men ito 100 
our of their Miſery and Darkneſs ; becauſe the firſt wer FaQion | 
ſeduced by the latter, and by them upheld in their W with 
perſtition ; for the great Men, tho ſenſible of the Vi emſelv. 
of the Pagan Religion, yer did not do their utmoſt H iring. 
deavours to ſearch after a better. Wherefore God eaſed, 
mighty by firſt drawing away the common People frag eathens 
Paganiſm, did undermine the whole Structure, that d recei 
it might fall of ir ſelf ; Since the Simplicity and Cœu , they 
lity of the common People were the Foundation d eiel then 


of the Pagan Religion. ance the 
| randeur, 
Perſecution F. 9. The Chriſtian Doctrin being thus firſt e per 


of the firſ# gated among the common People, it was grievoully len, en 
Cburc®k. preſſed and perſecuted by the Roman Emperors ; fort Keligio, 
the Territories of the Roman Empire it had its firſt adore th 


ginning and chief Increaſe. One of the main occf de, ar 
1 of theſe Perſecutions was their Ignorance of the true N= with 
1 ture and Precepts of this new Religion, and of the © a pery 
4 end of it; and the Alarm they took from ſeeing the m whe 


ber of the Chriſtians daily encreaſe, who all deſpiſed ubority a 

Pagan Religion. The Emperors thought it below de Aledged 

high Station to make a due enquiry into the Foundai nt the C 

of this Doctrin, and there were very few among * one t 

firſt Chriſtians that were fitly qualified ro repreſent tees of che 

Doctrin in a polite and ſpecious Dreſs to People of | erived 

liry. So the Emperors were eaſily led away by aof Ga 
rie Calun- falſe Suggeſtions of the Enemies of the Chriſtians, * Civ 
nl nies againſt inſinuated to them, that the Chriſtians in thei? 1 | 75 beir 
ll * nal Aſſemblies, practiſed all ſorts of Debaucherf © 4 ln ag: 
ans. Lewdneſs much after the ſame manner as forme!) 7 . le: 
ro bepractiſed at the Feſtivals of Bacchus; 0! elſe! & octtin 

they were then Plotting againſt the State. . {tha 

There were withal not a few among the n, t Chriſtiat 


o 9 to 0 | 
being averſe to any Innovation whatſoever, Wers bl bey t 
5 ping | not to 


— 
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wr pinion, that ſince the Roman Empire had flood in a flou- The Politick 
147, Writing Condition ſeveral Ages paſt under the ancient Re- — oF . 
| Mads 
Prin. ligion, che ſame ought not to be abrogated ; above all, 440 i. 


they thought it no ways becoming the common Peo- 
le to pretend to an Innovation and ro more Wiſdom 
han their Sovereigns. Add to this, that the Chriſtians 
zving among themſelves a certain form of Eccleſiaſtical 
Government, this rendred them ſuſpected to the Romans, 
vho look d upon them as ſuch as were for ſetting up a 
ation againſt the State, and erecting a new Society in 
, with intent to divide the Empire, and at laſt make 
demſelves Maſters of ir. Some there were, who per- 


ot Bn ring, that the more the numbers of the Chriſtians en- 
od Ab eaſed, the leſs frequented were the Temples of the 
le frog eathens, and that the Roman Empire began to decline 


nd received great ſhocks ; Upon this Obſervation, I 
y, they perſuaded themſelves that theſe Misfortunes 
fel them, becauſe thoſe Gods, through whoſe Aſſi- 
ance the Roman Empire arrived to the Pinacle of its 
randeur, were now deſpiſed among them ; and accor- 
ingly perſecuted the Chriſtians as an Atheiftical Gene- 
ton, endeavouring to over- turn the very Foundations 
Religion. Aud for as much as the Chriſtians refuſed 
adore the Idols, notwithſtanding the Emperor's Com- 
occalooiF2"ds, and ſuffered the moſt prodigious Tortures and 
true Mech with Conſtancy and even Joy; they were treated 


the ea perverſe and obſtinate ſort of People by the Ro- 
the nue, who encreaſed their Cruelties to maintain their 
(piled Whority againſt them. But no ſufficient Reaſons can 
tow i 4 edged for the juſtification of theſe Perſecurions a- 
undand Inſt the Chriſtians, which ought to be conſidered no 
nong P""viſe than unlawful Tyrannies, and pernicious A- 
mo. of the ſupreme Civil Power. For their Subjects 
e of rceived this Religion accord ing to the expreſs Com- 
y by * Ind of God, which could nor ought nor to E oppoled 
WI be Civil Power ; the Mag iſt rates as well as the 
ir noc ect being obliged to receive ir. except they would 


lh bn againſt God Almighty. Neither could their 
ance ſerve them for an excuſe, ſince this being a 
3 it was their Duty to take due Informati- 
d Chinied the ſame, before they had ſent the Inno- 
Apes ** to Execution, only, becaule they refu- 
bh the Commands of their Sovereigns, which 
u not to oblige them ro Obedience in this Point. 
Ce For 
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For no body ought to give Sentence of Death aging 
any one before he is duly informed, concerning 2. re of i 
ture of the Crime, he is accuſed of. * * Body 
y Fello 
8. 10. For as much as the Sovereigns did at firſt ng nt Defe 
concern themſelves for the welfare of the Chriſtian Re ping & 
ligion, the Chriſtians did thereupon without their ml cet 
ſtance conſtirute a Miniſtry and an outward Church C’ Oth 
vernment among themſelves, which they maintain d to the e the 
utmoſt. For this is common to all Societies inſtirgel by the 
without the conſent of the Supreme Magiſtrate, that the 2 
Members thereof are forced to agree among themſelye, heir Ot 
which way ro order their Affairs beſt, and to conſtime} liſh d ef 
cettain Rules and Governors for the management of ie inſtruc 
Community. Indeed, according to the Rules of pol. ward ( 
cy, founded upon the Law of Nature, the curwul wards. 
Government of Religion belongs to the Sovereign n the m 
Bur becauſe the Magiſtrates would not perform thei 3 
Duty at that time, the Chriſtians were obliged to C ue d int 
ſtirure Miniſters of their own accord, who received ther - 
mainrainance from the Charity of good Chriſtians, An 
if any Errors did ariſe, or ether Matters happen da 11; E 
ſuch conſequence, that the ſame could not be decided n the N 
by one Aſſembly, ſeveral of theſe Aſſemblies uſed to con  Conſtin 
ſult among themſelves concerning the Matter in quei 
or leave the Determination to an Aſſembly of ſuch M mall con 
niſters as were next at hand, Tho' it is certainly elle * 55 
not to be allowed in a State, that private Perſons au Bd 
Conſtitute a Society among Ae eſpecially on inherent 
conſiſting of a conſiderable number; yet the Aſſenble in 
and Synods of the ancient Chriſtians are not thereforet 2 th 
be deemed unlawful Meetings; ſince their only aim Wa 2 Nn 
the exerciſe of their Religion, which being commande * a 
them by God, ouęht not to have been oppoſed by # * 
human Power Neither is it reaſonable, that beugte g g th 
the Magiſtrates were careleſs both of their Duty . 
their own Salvation, the reſt who had knowledge of 1 y 
true Religion, ſhould therefore loſe the benefit of i ig _ 
Salvarion ; againſt which no Civil Power ought toe ces a 5 
tend its Juriſdiction. And, as it is allowable for eee 4 E, 
body to defend himſelf with his own Strength and 1 Y be 
pons, if Magiſtrates either can't or will not protect bim from eto 
So, if a Sovereign will nor do his Office, as to the f. chili ; 
ſervation of my Soul, I have as much more right to I 28 


occaſion 
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ne of it without him, as the Soul is dearer to me than 
e Body; and as by the exerciſe of the True Religion 
y Fellow Subjects are leſs endangered, than by a vio- 
Defence of my own Perſon ; for no body by be- 


not ning a Subject in a Civil Society, does thereby re- 
Re BE. .-ce the Privilege of taking care for his Soul and Bo- 
7. Otherwile, no doubt is to be made, that if it had 


en the Will of God to introduce the Chriſtian Religi- 
by the Converſion of the Emperors and Kings, theſe 
puld with their Commands have affiſted the Apoſtles 
their Office, thrown down the Temples of the Idole, 


elves | liſh'd the Pagan Idolatry; and would, according to 
titur inſtruction of the Apoſtles, have Conltitured the 
of the 2rd Church Government, and maintain'd it af- 
1 wards. For it is evident enough, that ſuch has 


n the manner of proceeding, as to this Point, in other 
untries, where the Chriſtian Religion was firſt in- 
duc d into the State, by the authority of their Sove- 


reigns 
1 thell 


» C. 

d their _ 

* An . 11. However, the firſt Chriſtians being oblig'd hat Per. 
en d of ſiaſi ons d- 


n the Magiſtrates failed in their Duty, to regulate 
| Conſtiture a Church Government among themſelves, 
occaſioned the riſe of ſeveral Errors, which are of 
mall conſequence. For, ſome have from thence en- 
roured to make this inference, that the People, as 
| ſtand in oppolition ro Sovereignty, have an original 

inherent Right ro Elect Church Miniſters. Tis 
a Miniſter ought not to be obtruded upon an Aſſem- 
ganlt their will, eſpecially if they have a lawful ex- 
'0n againſt him; becauſe he would edify but little in 
dation: Nevertheleſs, it is not from hence to be con- 
ed, that, becauſe ſome Aſſemblies have been oblig'd 
ovide themſelves with Miniſters when the Magi- 
es neglected their Duty, therefore the ſame Right 


decided 
| ro CON» 
ueſtion 
ch Mi 
nly elle 
18 hould 
ally 0 
(embl 
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aim Wa 
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d by 
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Duc er ſince originally in the People. For without this 
wa *. Poltion an Aſſembly has as little Right to call and 


rue a Church Mininiſter, as to diſpoſe of publick 


pu oy * and Employments in the State. And if in ſome 
| a, es the common People, or ſome others have ſuch a 
_— = 5 enjoyed either by connivance, or a conceſ- 
* 1 am the Supreme Magitirare, whom we ſuppoſe to 
to t itian and Orthodox. Some alſo have been en- 


Ces deavour- 


riſe thence. 
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deavonring to draw from thence this Concluſion, vt, 


6. 1: 
ard Church Government is ſeparate and MChrifti: 
--r+7 — Supreme Civil Power, and that it 85 ge §ove 
to be adminiſtred either by the whole r > = de = 
depend abſolurely on one fingle perſon g l er — 
ſo that according to this Suppoſition, t 2 _ ; ter ; 
each Chriſtian State two diſtinct * ** I | rece 
one another, one of which muſt be called the = reat +; 
flick (Eccleſia) the other the Polirick * ( 15 = | 
and each of them rhuſt be Sovereign in irs — uſes - 
But tho this has been made uſe of lometimes, w 8 l | = pot 
giſtrates were quite negligent of their Duty, it ought | I 7 
to be made a 8 Fong 1 ) | ou 
o execure their ce. eib 1 
— io ſame Power that was lodgd in 1 f = 
the time when the Church was firſt to be Eſia r. A 
now devolved to the Church — - a," 2 l 4 . 
Church, who bave not an imm 2 
d, but are ordain'd by the hands of others. | 
82. of the Apoſtles was particular, — "wy be | . 
F MK 
in like manner as the outwarc . And a; e ! 
Office; Andas ng the 
very different from the Miniſterial ( dach an init 
lawful Church Miniſter is nor immediately # | 
file, ſo the King does nor become a m_ 3 . 
ciſe of the Government. Tis true, 1 ee 
Religion ows irs Original to God, an oh map Eg > 
Reaſon; bur Rill the Supreme Magiſtrat 1 obey fp 
pable of having the outward a me 1 oe * 
aſſiſtance of ſuch Perſons as are ” _ ach 0.1. 
Affairs. And, from what has been {a1 tte Priniifſer * 
may be made, viz. Thar the practice mY = be 
Church as to the Point of the outward June 3 
ment, is not to be made a perperual an 3 = 1 
of the Church Government in à State, 1ox Magin ©: al 
rhe Juriſdiction of a Chriſtian and wc 1 fs: © 
For thar practice was accommodate w— the le 
ces of their Affairs then: Bur, 9] de Chr * 
People and the Sovereign have ——_ plies ot 120 Aa 
Religion, the caſe is quite different, an become 2 wrd, 5 
neceſſity that the State ſhould thereby £ he gen 
with two Heads. itrares = 
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6 12: After Conſtantine the Great had embraced the Conſtantſoe 


vis. 

al triſtian Faith, the Church began to ger another Face, — 4 
noir de Sovereign being then fitly qualified to take upon him the former 
eu e outward Church Government. Nevertheleſs this State of the 


ward Church Government could not be ſo regularly?“ Tb. 


f | . . . 

＋ «dered, as it from rhe firſt beginning the Sovereigns 
ent ud received the Chriſtian Religion; For, there were a 
le eat many Remnants left of the former provincial 


hurch Government, which afrerwards occaſioned great 
buſes in the Weſtern and Latin Church. For, it was 


vita 
Mell 


ace poſſible for theſe Emperors, who paſſed then but 
r Novices in the Chriſtian Religion, to make uſe at 
ready of their Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to bri- 


e the Authority of the Biſhops and Clergy, that were 
Wr7 backward to part with it: They were rather ob- 
ped ro keep fair with them, and to make uſe of their 
litance to Etabliſh themſelves in the Throne, ſince moſt 
their Subjects being then become Chriſtians paid a 
ofound Veneration to their Prieſts. Add to this, that 
e firſt Chriſtian Emperors made uſe of ſeveral Mini- 
rs and Officers in their Courts, who were as yet Pa- 
is; Wherefore ir ſeem'd nor juſt, that Matters con- 
ning the outward Church Government, ſhould be de- 
_ by a Council, whereof ſome Members were 
eathens, 


This was the Reaſon why the Vocation of Biſhops THOR 


follow 
(tles 1 
hed, 
abliſh 
yn frot 
Fot ü 
differe 
x ada 
nment! 
J as et 
an Apt 
the ext 
Chrill 


ve bung other Eccleſiaſticks was performed for the moſt part 
ay be erding ro the Cuſtoms introduced before. And not 
wih duch Controverſies as aroſe concerning certain Ar- 
4 in s of Faith, but alſo ſuch as had a relation to the out- 
coca Order and Government of the Church, and all 
Prin differences of moment among the Clergy, were 


Went before the Councils, or the Aſſemblies of the 
erlal KT Clergy, where they claim'd the ſole Right of Preſi- 
h is 100 #nd Voring ; Tho! it is certain, that not only the 
i of calling them together belongs to the Sovereigns, 
o for a confiderable time have exerciſed that Power; 


che OS like wiſe the Direction and Prefidentſhip of ſuch Af- of prefiding; 


| lies. Whatever matter is to be debared there, does Connciis, 

lies bon: alt belong to the Prince, it their Decrees ſhall pals 

me 2 "ning for, and have the Power of the Law or: a 

1 in the State. Indeed the Supreme | 

les Cant pretend, no more than the Clergy, to | 
| 


ag of introducing new Articles of Faith. or of ex- 
Cc 2 plaining | 
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deavonring to draw from thence this Concluſion, vid : 
That the outward Church Government is ſeparate f :565 a: 
diſtinct from the Supreme Civil Power, and that it onze Sove 
to be adminiſtred either by the whole Clergy, or ellen e ours 
depend abſolutely on one ſingle perſon of the Clergy uward 
ſo that according to this Suppoſition, there muſt be ¶M I gered 

each Chrittian State two diſtinct Bodies independem ii rocec 
one another, one of which muſt be called the Ecce eat ma 
flick (Eccleſia) the other the Politick State, (Civity urch G 
and each of them rhuſt be Sovereign in its Govermen uses in 


But tho this has been made uſe of ſometimes, when He pod 
giſtrates were quite negligent of their Duty, it ought x Novic 
to be made a Prefident, when Magiſtrates are read of the; 


duly to execute their Office. Neither does it fou the Au 
that the ſame Power that was lodg'd in the Apoſtls ry backy 
the time when the Church was firſt to be ERablifhed, Med to ke 
now devolved to the Church Miniſters in an eſtabiiſ I tance ro 
Church, who bave not an immediate Vocation fro their Su 
God, but are ordain'd by the hands of others. FH bund 
Office of the Apoſtles was particular, and very difere firlt Ch 
from the Church Miniſtry, as it is exerciſed now ag and O. 
in like manner as the outward Church Governmen Ws; Whe: 
very different from the Miniſterial Office; And wt ning the 
ry lawful Church Miniſter is not immediately an M ined by 
ſtle, ſo the King does not become a Prieſt by the erens. 


ciſe of the Government, Tis true, tho' the Chil his was 
Religion ows its Original to God, and is above hn other x, 
Reaſon ; but Rill the Supreme Magiſtrate may be ding 0 
pable of having the outward direction over it, wb auch Co 


aſſiſtance of ſuch Perſons as are beſt vers d in e of Fait 
Affairs. And, from what has been ſaid, this coccug Order 
may be made, viz. That the practice of the Pinie digeren 


Church as to the Point of the outward Church Coe ehr befor 


ment, is not to be made a perpetual and univerſal l lergy, \ 
of the Church Government in a Stare, which 15 10 and Voti 
the Juriſdiction of a Chriſtian and Orthodox Magi of callin 
For that practice was accommodated to the Circuni fo: 2 con 


ces of their Affairs then: But, where both rhe wi likewiſe t 
People and the Sovereign have received the br es, Wha 
Religion, the caſe is quite different, and implies bo eaſt belong 
neceflity that the State ſhould thereby become à eds for 
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kriſtian Faith, the Church began to ger another Face, aa. ate, 

e Sovereign being then fitly qualified ro take upon him the former 
de outward Church Government. Nevertheleſs this State of the 

ward Church Government could not be ſo regularly Church, 

dered, as if from rhe firſt beginning the Sovereigns 

d received the Chriſtian Religion; For, there were a 

eat many Remnants left of the former provincial 

urch Government, which afterwards occaſioned great 

buſes in the Weſtern and Latin Church. For, it was 

rce poſſible for theſe Emperors, who paſſed then but 

r Novices in the Chriſtian Religion, to make uſe at 

of their Power in Eccleſiaſtical Matters, and to bri- 

the Authority of the Biſhops and Clergy, that were 

ry backward to part with it: They were rather ob- 

edo keep fair with them, and to make ule of their 

Wiltance ro Etabliſh rhemſelves in the Throne, ſince moſt 

their Subjects beiag then become Chriſtians paid a 

found Veneration to their Prieſts. Add to this, that 

het Chriſtian Emperors made uſe of ſeveral Mini- 

sand Officers in their Courts, who were as yet Pa- 

$; Wherefore ir ſeem'd not juſt, that Matters con- 

ning the outward Church Governmenr, ſhould be de- 

| * by a Council, whereof ſome Members were 

athens, 

as was the Reaſon why the Vocation of Biſhops 1 

| other Eccleſiaſticks was performed for the moſt part we 

ording o the Cuſtoms introduced before. And not 

} 1uch Controverſies as aroſe concerning certain Ar- 

ed of Faith, bur alſo ſuch as had a relation to the out- 

Order and Government of the Church, and all 

er differences of moment among the Clergy, were 

Went before the Councils, or the Aſſemblies of the 

Clergy, where they claim d the ſole Right of Preſi- 

Band Voting 3 Tho' it is certain, that not only the 

it of calling them together belongs to the Sovereigns, 

* a conſiderable time have exerciſed that Power; | 
kewiſe the Direction and Preſidentſnip of ſuch A.- of prefiding; l | 

| led Whatever matter is to be debated there, does Council, | 

{lt belong to the Prince, it their Decrecs ſhall paſs | 

2 for, and have the Power of the Law or a ll | 
— Sentence in the State. Indeed the Supreme 

| p cant pretend, no more than the Clergy, to | 

Wt of latroducing new Articles of Faith. or of ex- 
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laining the Scripture according to their own pleaſyp: 
8 en. whole Duty of a Chriſtian bein a em 
rained in the Holy Scriptures, which God has com world! 
ded to be publiſhed for rhe benefit of Mankind, wili1yes. 
not ro be committed like Sybilline Oracles, to the g orthy 
ſtody of certain Prieſts ; and ſince others, as well ut :a:t 
Clergy, have the opportunity ro comprehend the Ser ors, th 
of the Holy. Scripture, it ſeems nor at all contrary q britia 
reaſon, that the Civil Magiſtrates ſhould have at & forma 
the {ſupreme Direction of thoſe Aſſemblies, where be Aut! 
ters concerning the different Interpretations of the Hops fro 
tures are to be debated. From whence allo this bene their « 
will accrue to the Publick, that thereby the extravaguWWono th 
Heats and immoderate Paſſions, which are commonly e near 
vious in theſe Diſputes, will be moderated, Matter e Opin 
be debated with Prudence, and nor ſtretched too high offences ar. 
of aFondneſs of contradicting theSlanders andCalunhWlly refe 
thrown upon Men by a malicious Wreſting and Hie time 
terpreration of their Words will be preſented, and i vive 
indiſcreet uſe of Excommunication will be baniſh, his Beg 
ſhorr, for as much as the firſt Chriſtian Emperors did udable, 
ther neglect this their Right, or had no opportunity ards, tl 
exerciſing ir, this occaſioned great confuſion in M ſubje& 
Councils: And upon the ſame Head the Pope , Marria 
Abuſcsmthe opportunity, after he had fer himſelf above the Ve the gr 


DET Biſhops and Councils themſelves, to aſſume an Aud to re; 
to decide Conrroverſies even concerning Articles off barriage 
to introduce ſuch Canons or Eccleſiaſtical Laws in Further 
Church, as he thought moſt proper for his Interelt Wcommen, 
State, and by pretending to the higheſt Juriſdiction Wd Innoce 
exempt the Church from the Juriſdiction of the 0iWere no: p 
Magiltrates : For when once this Opinion was eta Reaſor 
ed, that all theſe Matters did belong of Right en a pul 
Clergy only, without having any reſpect to the 0 burch pen 
Power, the Pope laid claim to em by virtue of 7 d amount 
Right, by which he had ſer himſelf above the C nion or 
and the whole Church. nreaſonabl 


| e. proy 
of the Epiſ- . 13. Beſides, it was the Cuſtom among the 1 bellen 
„, Chriſtians, that, purſuant to the Admonition of &. Wed out 
did ion iN 5 f the q | 0 . 
they very ſeldom pleaded rheir Cauſes before , Peclally | 
Judges: Bur in caſe of Differences among 1 80 2 Civil 
they uſed to refer the ſame to the deciſion of "Wd Con 


that by their Conteſts they might not give 40 0 This 


of Scandal to the Heathens, ſince it might ſeem unbe- 


alan: 
coming, that thoſe who made Profeſſion of deſpiſing 


N Cor 

* vorldly Riches, ſhould quarrel about em among them- 
d, u elves. This Cuſtom, as it was very uſeful and praiſe- 
the a orthy at that time; ſo, becauſe it was nor Abrogated, 


1 2 nt rather confirmed afterwards by the Chriſtian Empe- 


e ders, tho the Courts of Juſtice were then Governed by 
racy britian Judges, the Biſhops afrerwards pretended to 
ar formal Juriſdiction, which did not only derogate from 
ere be Authority of Temporal Judges, but diverted the Bi- 
he da ops from performing ſuch Duties as properly belonged 
1s bene o their Office. There was likewiſe another Cuſtom a- Concerning 
gong the firſt Chriſtians, that if a ſcruple aroſe concern- #4714ges. 
only e nearneſs of Blood in Marriages, they uſed to take 


trersW 
 high0 
alumni 
nd Mi 
, and i 
10d, 
rs did 
rtunit} 
n in (0 


he Opinion of the Prieſts in the Caſe, and if any Diffe- 
ences aroſe betwixt married People, they were gene- 
ally referr'd to the Arbitration of the Prieſts ; who at 
he time alſo when the Nuprials were Celebrated, uſed 
> give them their Benedicton and Pray with them. 
his Beginning, which in it ſelf conſider d was truly 
audable, furniſhed an occaſion of great Abuſes afrer- 
ards, the Pope having from hence raisd a Pretexr ro 
d ſubject all Matrimonial Affairs, Divorces, Nullities 


e 700K { Marriages, Succeſſions, Inheritances, and the like, 
e Wett the greateſt Conſequence, under his Juriſdiction ; 
auberrd to render his Pretenſions the more plauſible, made 
es of Fa arriage a Sacrament. 


aus in Further: The firſt Chriſtians were very deſirous to PA 
i commend their Religi H — 

nrere their Religion ro the Heathens by a Holy g:commu- 

(diction c Innocent Life, eſpecially fince ſome ſort of Vices nication 

f the ere nor puniſhable according to the Pagan Laws. For 


1s elabliis Reaſon, in the Primitive Church, if any one had 


.ight ena publick Scandal by his vicious Life, a certain 
o the 0 durch Penance was laid upon him, which ar the utmoſt 
of the amount to this, that he was excluded from the Com- 
the Cl ion of rhe Chriſtians. Which Cuſtom, as it is not 


realonable, ſo it may be of good uſe in a Chriſtian 
«Ke, provided the Civil Magiſtrate have the Supreme 
3 and take care that ſuch a Cenſure be not a- 
I 3 of Obſtinacy or private Ends and Paſſion. 
e the 0 peclally ſince theſe Cenſures have had ſuch an influence 
themen ri Societies, that in the Eighth Age no body 

r ua Converſe with any one that was Excommunica- 
any c This Pawer ought nor to be left to the abſolute 
S4 Dis- 
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Diſpoſal of any one, except the Sovereign, unle{; rant P. 
will divide the Soyereignty. But in what manner te ious St 
Popes have afterwards abuſed this Cenſure, and extend. Mences. 
ed it even to the Excommunication of Emperors, King WW The 
and whole Common. wealths, and by excluding tha {MiW:riry, 
from joyning in the Divine Service, Abſolving the Su rf idle 
jects from their Allegiance, and beſtowing their King MMWuffcier 
doms upon others, have forced them to a compliance MilWrincip: 
gainſt their own Intereſt, is ſufficiently known out d rovinc 
Hiſtory. Yer in the Eaſtern Empire theſe Abuſes AH bo fu! 
not grow up to the ſame height; for the Emperors ich © 
Conſtantinople did at leaſt fo far maintain their Aurhorry es in tf 
againſt the Clergy, that they durſt not pretend to ds. ers, a. 
mineer over them. Beſides that, the Eaſtern Biſhops hul W.carnin; 
not the opportunity of Lording it one above the other; 1s littl, 
for that the Biſhop of Conſtantinople had no other Pr-Miration 
rogative allow'd him, but Precedency of Rank ab ne giv 
the others without his Dioceſs, but not any Juriſdid only « 
On. ift whe 

more 


§ 14. Indeed, in the Weſtern Parts the Church uu peciall) 
afrerwards quite another Face, when the Biſhop of H iCtorio1 
projected a peculiar fort of Monarchy, which by degrees ſo accou 
he brought to perfection, and which is not to be e Clerg 


lel'd in the Records of Time, as being founded ard t. 
quite other Principles, and upheld by very differen W842" En 
means from other bras The more influence this Md after 
narchy has had for ſeveral hundred Years together iN oppoſe 
the States and Affairs of Europe, and has been mf int Ph 
tained with great Zeal by one, and oppoſed by the dr they 
Party, the more it will be worth our while, to dive also re 
the firſt Origin and Conſtitution of ir, and to ale ung Stu 
ſorne reaſon, why in the laſt Age this Monarchy werten Au 
duced to a tottering Condition, but has recollectel e be ag 
Vigour in this. From whence a wiſe Man allo mi % e Pagan: 
able to judge what Succeſs may be hoped for from n Jans to r. 
Projects of thoſe who are for reconciling the Difference ich the n 
berwixt the Proteſtants and Papiſts. Ir may be offer ae have ( 
that in promoting the increaſe of this Monarchy, ſo pet 0ry co, 
nicions to the Supreme Civil Power, one great, tho! a Viſion 
mote Intrument, was the Barbarity and lenor ead the \ 
which. after the decay of theRoman Empire,{pread i 0 che Birt 
over the Weſlern Parts. For bad Wares are belt ven, the Bif 
'n the dark, or ar leaſt by a dim light: And an a ing b 
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ant Perſon is ſooner prevail d upon to believe ».dicu- 

dus Stories, than a wiſe Man vers in all ſoys of Sci- 

nCes. 

"There were ſeyeral Cauſes that gave riſe to this Bar- 7 
arity, which degenerated afterwards into the worſt ſort rance, 
Wc idle Pedantry, (whereas the former Age had been 
afficiently adorned with learned Men.) One of the 
Tricipal ones was the Invaſion made upon the Weſtern 
ovinces of the Roman Empire by thoſe Nations, who, 

bo! ſufficiently Brave, were ignorant of Learning; 

vhich occaſioned for one or two Ages after great Chan- 


chr es in the Government, bloody Wars, horrible Diſor- 
o ers, and all forts of Miſeries in the Empire. And 
ops bal e⸗tning being the product of Peace and Proſperity, 
other; is little regarded in times of War, or during the Di- 
or Pr cations of a State; fince then there is bur little leiſure 
Naben ine given for the uſe of Books. The Schools are com- 


only deſtro'yd, and the Teachers oblig d ro make 
itt where beſt they can, a Muſquer being at ſuch times 
more uſe than a School Satchel, The School-Maſters 
pecially are forced to ſhut up Shop at ſuch times, if the 
iRorious Enemy is ignorant of Learning, and makes 
o account of Books. There are ſome who affirm, that 
te Clergy was acceſſory to this Barbariſm. For, in 
gard the Philoſophers had under the Reigns of the 
apan Emperors proved very miſchievous to the Clergy, 


riſdicte 


rch wok 
of Rome 
r degreth 
he patal- 


ed upd 
different 


this Me- ad afterwards under the Chriftian Emperors continued 
her upon oppole them, theſe had conceived ſuch a hatred a- 
en man int Philoſophy, and againſt all ſuch as profeſſed it, 
rhe otdel at they not only infuſed the ſame into their Auditors, 
dire ino t alſo removed out of the Schools and took from the 
0 allegge eung Students, who were committed to their care, the 
y wü en Authors, under pretence that they might other- 


lected i 
o may v 


Ile be again infected with the erroneous Principles of 
e Pagans, and that it could not but be finful for Chri- 


from ens to read ſuch Books as were filled every where 

Jifferenc i'd the names of the Pagan Idols, which they would 

be offer 08” have ſo much as named by Chriſtians. They related 

y. {o pet Lory concerning St. Hierom, how that he was whip'd St Hieron?s 

t, tho e © Viſion wich Rods, becauſe he uſed frequently to Pen. 

[pnoranc tad the Works of Cicero; and about the Year, 400 at- | 
cad it he Birth of our Saviour, the Council of Carthage for- | 


jeſt vent fon Biſhops the reading of Pagan Authors. Now 1 
. being in choſe miſetable Times become almoſt | 
ule· | 
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ry, and the remains of Learning being by that mem feſion 
lodg'd among the Clergy, the main Inſtitution inthe Found 
Schools was only directed for that purpoſe, and the ul few d1 
of the young Diſciples were not very forward to din undert 
much into the Secrets of Ancient Learning That h the Su 
Ignorance and Barbariſm have greatly promoted the B. to perf 
ſtabliſnment of Popery is evident enough to thoſe, wig thoſe 5 
will confider that in a Learned Age, thoſe Decreul Clergy 
which are aſcribed to the firſt Popes, could never hay: ed, or 
| paſſed Muſter ; which nevertheleſs have been made ut to the. 
of to perſuade the People that the Biſhops of Nane port it. 
4 have exerciſed an Authority from the very begining 
* of Chriſtianity, to preſcribe Laws to the Chritia S. 1! 
3 World. for the 
1F But when afterwards the Times proved more .) cy, (e: 
I able in Europe, and the Popes perceived that ſome x rogatiye 
. mong the molt conſiderable Nations of Europe, coul pire, v 
I | not be longer kept in groſs Ignorance, they introduc'din and Inc 
* The Fedan. do the Schools, over which they had aſſumed the 9. Chair, 
1 . . +4 ; 

3 try introdu- preme Direction, the moſt wretched ſort of rrifling nol eally f 
| | ed into the Pedantry, which is maintained by their Voraries n Conffan. 
* cke. Schools with great earneſtneſs to this very day. Bur Pifhop 
11 bove all things it appears, that the Ignorance of the mi place of 
þ Principles of Policy, has had a main ſtroke in laying tis And wt 
BY Foundation of Popery. for want of being duly eme tc 
\+ F ſtructed concerning the Foundation, Nature and e-. Per lut 
" fection of the Supreme Civil Power, and taught d cedency 
no State could be eſteemed well Eſtabliſhed, where H ich | 
Supreme Civil. Power was either divided or maimed tors, we 

For the Grecian and Roman Politicians themlelves had * Cler 

divalged moſt pernicious Doctrins concerning the D- * O. 

The Greek viſion and Mixture of the Supreme Power, wherelſ i Gove 

— Roman they had enamout'd the People with an Ariſtocratical 0 7 ri 

— Democratical ſort of Government, infuſed into them ſo 8 he Biſ 

| a = 1 0 th 

eoMonarciy. a hatred againſt Monarchy, that it was a common Mz 4 at 0 

im among them, that the more they could incroach up: 3 | 

on the Authority of the Prince, the more it mult turn 8 N 6 

the advantage of the State. In this pernicious Opinich: 0 Mett 

great many were confirm'd by the Tyrannical Trot ET 

ings of the Emperors, who were mortally hated by " Th. of 

of their Subjects. Ir was therefore no great J 33 

that at the time of this general Ignorance the oy mw ow, 


of true Policy was not taught among the Chrl 
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ey, ſince it ſeem d to them to be repugnant to their Pro- 
fellion. From hence it was, that, when by degrees the 
Foundation of the Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty was laid, 
few did throughly underſtand of what Conſequence this 
undertaking was, and how prejudicial it would prove to 
the Supreme Civil Power, whenever ir could be broughr 
to perfection. And we fee even to this day, that in 
thoſe Schools, which are under the care of the Popiſh 
Clergy, the Principles of true Policy are either neglect- 
ed, or at leaſt ſo disfigured, that they may not be hurtful 
to the Authority of the Popes, bur rather ſerve to ſup- 
port it. 


1 . Why Rome 
il g. 15. But the chief Reaſon, why Rome was choſen 2 2 


for the place of Reſidence of the Eccleſiaſtical Monar- place of Regi- 


favour chy, ſeems to be, that this City had a particular Pre- dence of the 


ner rogative of being the Capital City of the Roman Em- Left, 
coult pire, where the Chriſtian Religion had ar 5 its Riſe * 
cdi and Increaſe. For what is related concerning St. Peter's 

the i. Chair, is nothing but a vain Pretence, which may be 

aal ſeen from hence, that afterwards the Biſhop of 


ste Conſtantinople had the next place aſſigned him after the 
zur Biſhop of Rome, only becauſe that City was then the 
che ine place of Reſidence of the Emperor, and New Rome. 
ring te And when afrerwards the Weſtern Roman Empire was 
july in. come to decay, and the City of Rome had loſt its for- 
nd be. mer Tuttre, the Biſhop of Conſtantinople diſputed the Pre- 
bt that cedency with the Roman Biſkop. After the Perſecutions, 
here the which the Chriſtians endur'd under the Pagan Empe- 
na mel ers, were ceaſed, and they enjoy'd their ſull Liberty, 
yes hal the Clergy began. under prerence of introducing a whol- 
che .me Order in the Church, to Eſtabliſ a particular ſorr 
vhereby of Government of Hicrarchy, the Biſhops having then 
rical 0f un to claim a great Prerogative above the Prieſts. 
em (uct he Biſhops were alſo made ſubordinate to on? another; 
n Ma hat commonly the Inſpection over the Biſhops in a 
zach F tan Province, was committed to the Biſhop of the 
turm 0 Capital City of the ſame Province, who being then cal- 
pinion i bed Metropolitans, did afterwards, viz. about the Eighth Ae. 
proceed entury, molt of them, aſſume the name of Archbiſhops. _" 
by mos * of them were moſt eminent above all the reſt, viz. „ 
wonde! = Archbiſhops of Rome, Conſtantinople, Antioch and e 
0 1 theſe being then the four Principal Cities of 
— : Roman Empire ; and the Archbiſhop of Feru/alem 

L | was 
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was added to their number, becauſe of the Ancient Hg: 
lineſs of that City. And tho' the Emperor Phocas, ou 
of ſpite ro the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, who would 
not approve of the Murther committed upon Mawitiy, 


Error, 
ſides re 
by thef 


granted the Precedency ro Bonzface III. the then Biſhop 6. 10 
of Rome, who thereupon took upon him the Title of Oe power 
cumenical Biſhop : yet this Prerogative did not extend M imtodu. 
farther than to bare Precedency, nor did it imply an Nous Ar 
Power or Juriſdiction over the reſt ; for the other b {iicy hac 
triarchs never acknowledged any. And in forme: Wi! they 
times. when the Biſhop of Rome pretended to pu MiWcreral 
his Commands upon che Biſhops of Africa, and for ook ho 
that purpoſe alledged a Canon of the Council of Nie, ad was 
which was corrupred, they ſent him back a very (man {WWnpero 
Anſwer. ſides Ror 
Upon the whole, here is no Footſteps of Divine l- {MiWrnight ea 
ſtitution ro be met withal, the Inſtitution being purely de Biſic 
Human; nor can any Reaſon be alledged, why the l. tionleſs 
ſhop of Rome poſſeſſes rhe firſt Rank, other than why be en, c 
of Antioch has the third among them. And ſince one hich m 
State cannot preſcribe Laws to another, if any Pre- Merwards 
gatives have been granted rs the Biſhop of Rome, by de ew Kin 
Roman Emperors, or the Antient Councils, (which wer Nztions 
nothing formerly but an Aſſembly of the Clergy of the ian Fa; 
Roman Empire,) the ſame do not oblige any other State, bought 
nor can they extend beyond the Bounds and Jurildit eſpect, 
on of the antient Roman Empire. But if we put tie Principal 
Cafe. that ſome Chriſtian Princes or States have after To rec 
wards allow'd to the Pope a certain Power over tie ele; it; 
Church in their Dominions; this was done, becauſethef Points: It 
either underſtood not the true nature of this Power, 0 entury t 
becauſe they were deceiv'd by the Popes. In the fir Megan in: 
Caſe, the Allowance is to be deem'd nothing elle bu achres o 
a Treaty of Alliance with the Pope, the better 0 a0 ron or 
miniſter the Church Affairs with the Pope's Direction, ih inte; 
Such a Treaty or Alliance as it originally proceeds from Mbrinan 
the Conſent of that State; ſo the ſame may be Annu erde þy 
ted again, in the ſame manner as other Alliances 25 Wected! 
whenever it proves prejudicial to the State, or the Pope E was ca; 
begins to abuſe the Authority granted him by the * hops ou 
Bur if the Pope has either by Fraud or [mpoſit0n endes, ſo 
tained his Power over other States, theſe 10 mile ces in co 
and thus ſurprized States, have a Right as ſoon 0 = refer the 
have diſcovered the Fraud, and axe convinced NY Rome, 


þ:10h 
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Frror, to ſhake off ſuch an unjuſt Uſurparion, and be- 
cles ro demand ſatisfaction tor the Damages ſuſtained 


by theſe Impoſtures. 
6. 16, Neither could the Biſhops of Rome extend their = 


Oe. power over the Weſtern parts all at once, but it was cclefiaſtt- 
end imroduc'd from time ro time, by degrees, and by vari- — 
an ions Arrifices, and under ſeveral Pretences. For, wben 


they had once faſtned their Paws, they did not retreat 


zill they bad obtain'd their Pretenſions, tho they were 
pur fereral times deny'd admittance. They very wiſely 
d far ook hold of that Opportunity which preſented it (elf, 


and was the chiefeſt of all in my Judgment, when the 
Emperors began ro chooſe other places of Reſidence be- H con- 
ſides Rome, fince by their conſtant preſence there they 778477 


ic In» rigtt eafily have kept under the ambitious defigns of Ye 
purely be Biſhops. For the Biſhops of Coſtantinople, who que- 
he h. oonleſs were no leſs proud and ambitious than thoſe of 
by be Nene, could never gain this Point. The next thing 
e one hich mainly contributed to this Power, was, that af- 
Prero- erwards the Weſtern Empire was divided into ſeveral 
by the ew Kingdoms, erected by ſeveral barbarous and pagan 
h were ations ; and theſe having been converted to the Chri- 
of the ian Faith by rhe direction of the Remiſh Church, 


bought themſelves oblig d to pay to her a profound 


i(dicti- Reſpect, and to honour her as the moſt ancient and the 
par tne rincipal of the Weſtern parts. 
e afrer- To recite all the particulars here is not for our pur- 
yer the ele; ir will be ſufficient to touch upon ſome of the main 
uſerny oints: It is therefore to be remarked, that ſince the Fifth 
ler, of Hectury the Biſhops that lived on this fide of the Alpes 

che fir egen in the Fifth Century to go to Rome to viſit the Se- 

elſe bu achres of $. Peter and S. Paul, out of a fort of Super- 

ro Ad on or Devotion very common in thoſe Days, or 
rectio d intent to teſtifie their firm Adherence to the 

ds from brit Faith This voluntary Devotion was after- 

Annu Wards by degrees changed into a neceſſity, and ſuch as 
ces ate. dlected ir, uſed to receive ſevere rebukes. From hence ; 
he Pope 4 eaſie for the Popes afterwards to pretend that the 8 
he * 4 12 ought to receive their Confirmation from Rome. of Biſhops, 
tos 7 endes, ſome other Biſhops and Churches that were No- 
rs * compariſon of the ancient Roman Church, uſed 
* 2 "ag themſelves to, and ask the advice of the Church 

15 Rome, Wncerning ſome Matters of great Conſe- 


quence, 
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of the nl and Clergy, an Engliſh Fryar, whoſe name was Mu. 
fred, and who afterwards called himſelf Boniface, a1 


Winitred. 
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quence. and the true uſe and interpretation of the Ca- 
nons. And when they once perceiv d at Rome that their 
Anſwers were taken as Deciſions, they begun to ſend 


reſt c 
pilcoj 


ving 


their Decrees before they were demanded, under pe. ar, 
rence that Rome being the firſt Seat of the Chriſtian B. Mie Bi! 
ſhops, it ought to take effectual Care that the Canons any RO"! 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws were duly put fn Execution, Un 5g 
varies |} 


der the ſame pretence they made themſelves immediate 
Judges of rhe Differences arifen berwixt the Biſhops 
and incroaching upon the Right and JuriſdiRion of the 


ng that 


very \ 


Metropolitans, uſed ro depole ſuch Biſhops, as according — 
to their Opinion had not a right Ordination; or d Ciplin 
as were accuſed of ſome enormous Crimes they (u{ 2 bin 
pended, and oblig d to appear before them at Rome u 4 Cha; 
plead their Cauſe. And if there were any that det cih 
an Exemption from the Canons, they travel d to , eral 80 
where they were kindly receiv'd and incourag d in thei lident | 
Demands ; for that thereby the Staple of Diſpenſation the fir 
and Favours to be granted, was eſtabliſh'd at Rome. I of F all 
any one had loſt his Cauſe before the ordinary Judge, MInta! 
he uſed ro Appeal to Rome, where he was kindly te tant U 
ceiv'd and incourag'd. The French Hiſtorians rel to th 
that, becauſe the Emperor Henry had made the Ciry d the fi 
Arles the Capital Ciry over ſeven Provinces, the Pope E . 
Conſtituted the Archbiſhop of the ſaid City his Vic de Biſh 
in France, for fear leſt the ſaid Archbiſhop might by dt Increaſe 
grecs attempt ro make himſelf Patriarch of F 7 
And this Archbiſhop choſe rather to have the Inſped. t ther 
on, tho' precariouſly, over ſeventeen Provinces, nt _ Ne 
which France was divided at that time, than to be tht le be 
Head only of ſeven in his own right; and according) & ry 
to add the more Authority to his Commiſſion, did # wþ * 
much as in him was, endeavour to Eſtabliſn the Pope 0 43 
Authority there. 5 8 Se 

In the Eighth Century, when great Diſorders znd = rec 
Debaucherics were become frequent among the Monks — — 


he ſame 
$ of the 0 
hority ; 

the Dec 
Effect, 
Ut as m 
le greez q 


our of a particular Zeal take upon himſelf the Rev 
mation of the Manners and Lives of rhe Clergy ; ® 
endeavour'd to Eltabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in ſeye 
ral parts of Germany, but eſpecially in Thugs 7 
Friezland This Man, to acquire the grea'er Aur 
ty to himſelf, had entirely Devored himſelf to oy 


Of R OM E. 


reſt of the Roman Chair, from whence he receiv d the 
piſcopal Pall, and the Title of Archbiſhop of Mayence, 
ving alſo been Conſtituted by Pope Gregory III. his 
ſicar, with full Power to call Councils, and to Conſti- 
re Biſhops in thoſe places which were by his means 
onrerted to the Chriſtian Faith, and with ample Re- 
mmendations to thoſe Nations, and particularly to 
% Martel, the then Grand Maſter of France, requi- 
vg that he ſhould take him into his Protection, which 
very willingly did. And when afterwards his Son Car- 
nannus ſhew'd a great forwardneſs to have the Church 
iſcipline regulated, Boniface was very willing to take 
on him «this Office to the great advantage of the Ro- 
Chair. Ar the requeſt of Carlomannus he call'd a 
Wuncil in Germany, and upon the demand of Pepin, 
era Synods in France, where Boniface was always 
WE dent in the quality of Legat of the Roman Chair. 
the firſt Council the Clergy fign'd a certain Confe ſſi- 
of Faith, whereby they oblig'd themſelves, nor only 
90 maintain the Catholick Faith, bur alſo to remain in 
| n tant Union with the Roman Church, and to be obe- 
* to the Succeſſors of St. Peter. This Boniface alſo 
0 be firſt, who put it upon the Biſhops of Germany 
b 50 17 the Epiſcopal Pall from the Pope, and ſent it 
i Vir de Biſhops of France without their requeſt, thereby 
= 1, ccreaſe their Obligation to the Rowan Chair. And 
* n once theſe Ornaments were become cuſtomary a- 
12 pit chem, they were pur upon them afterwards as of 
an” lute Neceſſity, and the Epiſcopal Function was for- 
© be bei". © be exerciſed by them before they had receiv'd 
"ding e Ornaments, 
F 1d 8 urther: The Popes aſſum'd to themſelves an Autho- 
& Pope of giving leave to the Biſhops to remove from one 
copal See to another, and oblig'd all the Weſtern 
ges e receive the Confirmation from Rome, for which 
- voi were oblig'd to pay a certain Sum of Money as an 


(ations 
ne. | 


__— owledpment, which was ſince converted to Annals. 4qunats, 


e lame time the Popes, by making void the Deci- 


| did 
Face, 3 
fac $ of the provincial Synods or Aſſemblies. ſunk their 


he Refo: 
La ſets ces of theſe Aſſemblies could produce no 
1021 , et, but to be continually annulled by the Popes, 
g Furhot - as much as hearkning to any Reaſons, they were 
ro the l © ff quite aboliſh'd. Add to this, that Pope Gre- 


reſes gory 


ern; fo that, when every body plainly perceiv'd 
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gory VII. forc'd the Biſhops to ſwear an Oath of Pei 
to the Pope, and by a Decree enacted, that none ſhoul 
date to condemn any one that had appeal d to the Pop 
They were alſo not forgetful in ſending Legatesg 
Nuncio's to all places, whoſe buſineſs was, to exerch 
in the name of the Pope the ſame Authority which lu 
formerly belong'd to the Biſhops, Metropolitans af 
Provincial Aſſemblies, 


der th 
Dy fro 
nal C 
dulgen 
he Poj 
and Le 
he ſan 
ay, t. 
Dn Prin 
ilitia 


S. 17. This growing Eccleſiaſtical Sovereignty will 


ti Riches of the more prejudicial to the ſupreme Civil Power, o eclard 
g 14 W Church daily increas d both in Numbers and R 1Ti0ns 
1 The firſt Foundation of the Wealth of the Church bo ha 
17 laid by the Liberality and Charity of Princes and au <""ce + 
1 great Men, who were of Opinion, that they did a ih ſuc 
1 agreeable Service to God Almighty if they were e H 
14 and bounteous towards his Church and the Clay 
1 And after they had once perſuaded the People, that q. 18, 
5 doing good Works, among which the Gifts and D ess d 
4 tions for pious uſes had the firſt place, they could u e Chu; 
+ | muſt deſerve Heaven from God Almighty ; this Live ing t 
Þ | lity was increas'd to a high degree. Yer the yolunt uch Pai 
1 Contributions of the People not being able to {at e 
1 the Avarice of the Clergy, which increas rogeii 1 e ex 
k | | with their Riches, other Ways and Arrifices were fol ch Chu 
5 | out to empty the Peoples Purſes, and a great mam um 1 
iS ceſſary Inſtitutions introduc'd which were to be Þ ow ( 
Th chas'd for Money. Then it was that the ſaying of M n 
% | ſes for the Living and the Dead, Purgatory, Induigen the A 
__ Diſpenſations, Pilgrimages, Jubilees, and the like, en 
4 | . , arc cleſaſtic 
114 introduc'd without meaſure. They had withal, à * 
+. ful Eye over ſuch as were at the point of Death, ; Re W 
44 knowing that Men are commonly not ſo mach _ | A 
114 at that time to their worldly Riches, eſpecially 1 Alen 
7 foreſee they are to leave em to Heirs which will Ws "Toy 
by at their Death: Nay, they were nor aſham d to m ple wk 
Þ Profeſſion of Bepoing. | 
i Among other Tricks the Popes did in the 1 wy 
, and the following Century turn the Croiſadoes - b I, b 
| great Advantage. For in theſe Expeditions, * by thei, 
The police: People bad once receiv'd the Sign of the 1018 500d 


in the 
Crolſade. 


of thePopes in the recovery of the Holy Land, the Popes Pele, 


10 the ſupreme Command and Direction the} 19. 
petſons and Eſtates of ſuch as had teceiv'd the Cie 


Jer their particular Protection, exempting them theres 
yy from the Civil Juriſdiction both in Civil and Crimi- 
nal Cauſes, and rendring theit Diſpenſations and In- 


3 ulgences more frequent and floutiſhing than before; 
10e Pope's Legates diſpos d of ſuch Alms, Collections 
ch Legacies às were given for that pur poſe, and under 


be ſame pretext receiv d the Tenths from the Clergy ; 
ay, they even pretended to put their Commands up⸗ 
n Princes to receive the Croſs themſelves. This ſacred 
lia rhey imploy'd afterwards againft ſuch as were 


1 card by them Schiſmaricks or Herericks, whoſe Pof- b 
| Riche bons they us d to confiſcate and beſtow upon thoſe 
_ ho had prov'd ſerviceable ro them, without asking rhe 


dvice of the Sovereign, who durſt not hut inveſt them 


nd ol | 

| Ja th ſuch Countries as were preſented to them by fo 

e lb ieh Hand. | | 925 2 
Cl Mu'titude of 


& 18. At the ſame time the number of Eccleſiaſticks Ecclfige 


that | 

ad Dat creas'd proportionably to the increaſe of the. Riches of ficks. 
could e Church, for there were not wanting ſuch as were 

s Libs ling to have a ſhare of their Wealth without raking 


uch Pains, For it was not thought ſufficient to have 


yolunt | 
ro ſail ordinary Miniſter, Chaplain and others, neceſſary 
| rope rthe exerciſing of Divine Service, always belonging to 
vere foul ch Church, but each Cathedral had a Chapter of Ca- 


nany un * and there were great numbers of Perſons of high 
o be wi ow Quality that were forward in taking upon them 

ele profitable and in no ways burthenſome Functions, 
ale the inconveniency of Celibacy, which the Pope 
the Tenth and the following Cenrury forc'd upon the 
lefiaſticks, not without great Trouble and Relu- 
Death, Th was ſufficiently recompenc'd by the Honours 
bang which they enjoy'd quietly in their ſeve- 
N an innumerable multitude of Friars and Nuns 2 
4 to ma * 8 all over Chriſtendom. This ſort of 
ple began firſt to appear in the World ar the time of 


de Ele = Perſecntions, bur in the Fourth and following 
loes to WT, mulriply'd their numbers to a prodigious de- 
aj la the beginning they liv'd upon what they could 
«os 10 } their Handy-work; a great many us'd to give 


r Goods voluntaril v . 

, rily to the Poor, and liv'd under the 
hey took! fe - the Biſhops, according to a Diſcipline pre- 
he Cros 1 the Canons. In the Seyeath Century eſpeci- 
D d ally, 
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ally, Friars and Nuns were much in vogue in tl 

Weltern Parts, which were every where provided wih iſoppre! 
Monaſteries and Nunneries, built by the encouragernent Wreaſon 

of Princes and other great Men that endow'd them wil The 

great Revenues. But when the Charity and Liberaliy erg) 

of the People ſeem d almoſt to be exhauſted by the oreat nd Bi 

| Charges beſtow d upon ſo many rich Monaſteries a{Micience: 

yet there were not enough to contain all ſuch as werd ence 2 

firous, to enter into this ſort of Life; at laſt in the M. oops a 

6. teenth Century the Order of the Mendicant-Fryars ] ud 
Mendicants. erected: Theke made a great ſhew of Holineſs, beca beir At 
they would not be taken for ſuch as were forwau h empted 

chooſe a Monaſtick Life to live in plenty, but for n with 

as had taken a Reſolution to bid fare wel to all the e ſo n 

ſures of this World, and at the beſt, maintain the ommon 

Te Motines (elves by Alms. A great many have embrac'd this eration, 
ro race vere Order, out of an Opinion of a particular Hand fror 


71 3 and Merit, which they believ'd did belong to this O] yoſed: 


or rather an Eccleſiaſt icx Ambition; the Pride of Marty an 
kind being ſo great and natural to ſome, that they kept: 
not think the Commands of God ſufficient, but w hops, 
receive Heaven from God Almighty, rather as a Delt rals ref 
than as a Gift, and were ambirious of having a E make 
rence before others, even in the other Life. Some int the 
are who embrace a Monaſtick Life out of Deſpair, in Obi 
cur of Lazineſs: A great many are by their Paten u ole rhe 
Relations ſent into a Monaſtry out of Supertirion MF bar b 
Poverty, and to prevent the ruin of a Family were 
diviſion of the Eſtate among a great many Chilaret "ply 
And out of theſe Friars the Pope has choſen his Rd u 


ment of Guards, which he poſts inGarriſon, not only * Grande 
plague the Laity, but alſo to curb the Biſhops and ti c) ſhould 
reſt of the Clergy. It was for this reaſon that the Fol Pl Magi 
ſupported the Friars with ſo much Zeal again te WF" fore 
ſhops, in the Tenth Century, eſpecially, wh" id d Order 
withdrawing themſelves from the Juriſdiction of ibe more | 
ſhops, ſubmitted themſelves to the immediate Aurborll m mat 
of the Pope. And the Popes know ſo well how te 15 e Al 
nage them, that tho' there are great ſealouſies 01 L iS Ver 
betwixt their ſeveral Orders, as for Example, bet "oy of 
rhe Franciſcans and Dominicans, they ne vertbeleſs 1 N > ver 
ſo even a balance betwixt them, and ſo equally Wy 0 
10 


of their Favours towards them, that one Order tal ; [ 
| opp” ef and 


ly Perce 


07 R Oo M E. 
opprels another, and that none of em ſhall have any 


eaſon to complain of the Pope's Partiality. 
Theſe Friars us'd to interfere often with the regular 


and Burials of the richer ſort, ro the. direction of Con- 
ciences and the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, From 
ence aroſe a continual Envy and Hatred from the Bi- 
ops and regular Clergy againſt the Friars, who being 
ucy'd up by the Pope's Favour, were not concern d at 
heir Anger. And for that reaſon, whenever a Biſhop at- 
empted any ching againſt the Pope's Authority, the Fri- 
xs with their clamour and noiſe purſu d him every where 
ke ſo many Hounds, and rendred him odious to the 
"mmon People, amongſt whom they were in great Ve- 
eration, through their outward appearance of Holineſs ; 
nd from thence it came to pais, that the Biſhops who 
poſed the Pope's Authority never could make a great 
arty among the common People. Moreover, the Fri- 
ps kept always a watchful Eye over the Actions of the 
lihops, giving continual Advices of them to their Ge- 
rals refiding at Rome, whereby the Popes were enabled 
make a timely Oppoſition ro any Deſign intended a- 
inſt their Authority. In fine, theſe Friars prov'd the 
ain Obſtacle, why the Biſhops could not ſo effectually 
pole the Authority that the Pope afſum'd over them; 
that being deſtitute of means to help themſelves, 
ey were forc'd to give way to the Current. Tho' it 
_ certain, that ſome of them were very well 
yd with ir, as believing that they participated of 
e Grandeur of their Supreme Head, and that thereb 
ſhould be exempred from the Juriſdiction of the 
vil Magiſtrates, which was more dreadful to them 
ua foreign Juriſdiction; exercis'd by thoſe of their 
n Order, from whom they had all the reaſon to ex- 
« more Favour. But after all, 'tis undeniable, thar 
beat many Biſhops, eſpecially among thoſe on this 
le the Alps, bear a grudge to the Pope's Authority 
his very Day, which evidently appear'd at the 
neil of Trent, where the French and Spaniſh Biſhops 
ted very cloſely to have it decided, that Biſhops are 
(poll gd to Reſidence by the Law of God, which is alſo 
pinion of the Fanſeniſts (as they are call'd) in 
«ce and the Netherlands. The more refin'd ſort did 
J perceive what their Intention was by making 
Dd 2 this 
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this Propoſition. For if God had commanded them this 
it muſt alſo be a conſcquence that he bad given then 
means, and inſtructed them with ſufficient Power (4 
dat jus ad finem, dat jus ad media) and. that therefore 
they were not oblig d to go to Rome firſt, and to pur. 
chaſe an Authority to exerciſe their Function. The 
Pope met with great Difficulties before he could fur 
mount this Obſtacle at the Council of Trent, wherefor 
it is very likely that this will be the laſt Council, fine 
the Pope will ſcarce hereafter put his Grandeur to th 
hazard and the deciſion of ſuch an Aſſembly : not u 
mention that now they are of no further uſe, fince the 
Jeſuirs and ſome others have taught, that the Pope j 
infall. ble and above Councils, from whom theſe cough 
to receive a Confirmation, and a binding and obligas 
ry Power. Bur ler this be as it will, the Biſhops a 
for their own ſakes oblig'd not to withdraw. themſelyes 
from the Pope's ſubjection, ſince thereby they would 
full under the Juriſdiction of the Civil Power, aud 
would be oblig'd to ſeek for Protection from their Sores 
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reigns, who mult be potent Princes, if they ſhould gion with 
rect them againſt the Pope; and ſo they are now for-Mthat time: 
ced to choole the leaſt of two Evils. - cal Mona 
thought t. 
$. 19. Tho' the Church had abounded never ſo md dion of! 
in Riches and in great numbers of Eccleſiaſticks, ubs Aim, 
was it abſolutely neceſſary, that the Pope, if he intendedMtherto hac 
to eſtabliſh an Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy, ſhould. not be eo retuſe t 
ny ways dependent on any Temporal Prince; that Ang at N. 
ſhould reſide in a place which was free from all ſubjed or Righ 
on to any Civil Power bur himſelf ; that he alſo ſhous Juriſdictio 
be poſſeſs d of ſuch an Eſtate, as might be ſufficient bold ! 
maintain his Grandeur, and not to be liable to be ale began to k 
away from him upon any pretence whatſoever ; icon. 


where his Adherents might find a (afe Retreat whel 


53 and that by a great many Artifices and knavil 
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wir and Rome and Italy made a Province of the Grecian Em- How the 
ben Wi pire, chen it was char rhe Popes took their opportunity , Mm 
(qui WY ro exempt themſelves from the Juriſdiction of theſe Em- ſeſes from 
elor tors, whoſe Authority was mightily decay d in Italy, wu * 


partly by the ill management of their Governors at N- — 


venna, partly by their own Weakneſs and want of 
fur WM Strength; at the fame time that the Lombards taking 
eſoe I advantage of the Divifions and Confuſion of the Empire 


under Fuſtinian II. inlarg d their Strength to a great de- 
W orec, and became Maſters of Tra/y. Beſides this, ſome of 
the Emperors were againſt the adorning of Images, and 


ce eL Iſaurus quite ejected them out of the Churches, be- 
pe h cauſe this Adoration was wholly degenerated into Ido- 
ought A lacry, and as to the outward Appearance, the Saints 


were more regarded than God himſelf, Now this Un- 
dertaking was very vehemently oppos d by Pope Gregory 
II. who ſtood up for the Images, partly becauſe the R- 
man Chair found this Superſtition very advantageous ; 


ps are 


_ and WMpartly becauſe the Pope took it very ill that the Empe- 
Sore-WWror ſhould undertake a Reformation in Matters of Reli- 
d eien without his Knowledge and Conſent, and that at 
w lou cbat time when he was bulie to introduce the Ecclefiatti- | 


cal Monarchy in the Weſtern parts; or elſe, becauſe he 
tought this a fair Opportunity to ſhake off the Juriſdi- 


much ction of the Grecian Emperors. The better to obtain 
S, aß es Aim, he ſtir'd up the Romans and Ttalians, who hi- 
rended therto had been under the Obedience of the Emperors, 
beiße refuſe ro pay them Tribute; and the Governor reſi- 
that be ung at Ravenna, endeavouring to maintain the Empe- 
bjec1iror's Right, was ſlain in a Tumult. By this means the 


lariſdiction and Power of the Grecian Emperors was 
Ne in thoſe parts of Italy, and theſe Countries 
gan to be free and independent on any Foreign Jurif- 


liction, 


d. 20. The Pope having thus freed himſelf from the — * 


. 4nd 0 . * * 
me Kidiion of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, he was Þprore&ion 
dor long after threatned by another Enemy, who being in Frace, 


nayu re⸗ : 
k rer at hand. was likely ro prove more troubleſome 


by- "y pa thas formerly the Emperors who liv'd at fo con- 
of Henan 1 diſtance. For the Kings of the Lombards en- 
But ti our'd firſt to make themſelves Maſters of thoſe 


1 
"5, which were fallen off from the Emperor, and at- 


5 


Wards of all Ttaly, They had already taken Raven- 


iini ö 
at 
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na, and there was none left in Italy who 
ſtop their Victories. The Popes — 3 k 
it, and knew not where to ſeek for Protection, — 


of the Kings of France, who at firſt ende 8 
an end to theſe Differences by an ——_—_ 9 8 


living al 
wholly, 
ſo to eſt 
| tain ther 
Learned 


on; but the Lombards not being willing to reſt ſatisfied 


therewith, they reſolv'd by force of A Kg" it for gr 
the I:a/ian Liberty and — of Italy: This Regen Sovereig 
they were the more confirm'd in, upon the confiles oh 
on Pope Jachary had approv'd of the Proceedin * ers 
Pepin, who having abdicated the lawful Kin 13 
from a Grand- Marſhal become King of Pas in N 
withal, that by this Inter poſition France had at 0 =_ 
tunity offer d them to make Conqueſts in Italy * — 
the French Nation has been always very ambitious f . 
fine, Pepin, and afterwards Charles the Great being 0 13 
fortunate in their Wars againſt the Lombard. as to Con 3 
uer their whole Kingdom; they gave to the Papal 3 
Chair all char Track-of Land e fund n. 
under the Juriſdiction of the Grecian Governors, Ther 1 
are ſome who are of Opinion, that to obtain this Gif 3 
the Pope made uſe of the fictitious Donation of 22 Fr an 
ane the Great, which in thoſe barbarous Times was ea. rr 
fly impos d upon the ignorant World. However, the * 
French Kings had great Obligations to the Pope for the _ 
above-mentioned Reaſons, and were alſo fond of zcqui- c 
ring the name of pious Princes. by beſtowing liberal of tel: 
Preſents out of other Mens Poſſeſſions. For, it vas in * hog. 
thoſe Days a common Cuſtom, that Men of all Dcg:es WW durch 
made it their buſineſs to out- do one another in Libers - * wt 
lity towards the Clergy. Nay, the Princes usd 9 3 
make ſuch Grants without any Incumbrances or Re- ide 50 th 
ſtrictions, that thereby the Eccleſiaſticks might be (ure 1 
to enjoy free Poſſeſſion of what they had beſtow d un WW The . 
them. Theſe extravagant Donatives were none of the ative © 
leaſt Cauſes rhar pur the Clergy afterwards upon h-: WM Germa;; , 
bouring with ſo much vehemency to withdraw then; Power 5 
ſelves from the Juriſdiction of Kings and the Civil Me. WW: v6 
giſtrares, as fearing that theſe extravagant Donatives an they we ; 
Grants might be recall'd and declar'd void by their yuc- WW the Big: 5 
ceſſors. To this purpoſe it has been always 4 Maxim Wl to a0;6 py 
of Wiſe Men, that Princes by granting extravagant Now the 
Privileges and Gifts, made their Subjects rather Ene: WM them wit! 
mies than Friends; ſince thoſe who have obtain d them i bg: For 


Living 
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living always in fear that the fame either in part or 
wholly, may be taken away again, employ all means 
@ to eſtabliſh themſelves as ro be in a Capacity to main- 
"in themſelves therein in ſpite of the Prince. Thoſe 
Learned Men who are of an impartial Judgment, take 
ir for granted, that rhe Pope prerended to exerciſe a 
Sovereign Power over the Countries thus granted to 
him by the French Kings, but that the People refus d 
the ſame, as being defirous ro maintain their Liberty, 
and thinking it very odd, that the Pope, who was an 
Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, ſhould pretend to be at rhe tame 
ume a Worldly Prince. When therefore the Romans 
mutined againſt Pope Leo III. he was forc'd to ſcek for 
Aſſiſtance from Charles the Great, who reſtor'd the Pope. 
But on the other hand, the Pope and People of Rome 
proclaim'd Charles Emperor, whereby he was pur into 
poſſeſſion of the Sovereignty over that part of Italy, 
which formerly belong'd to the Juriſdiction of the Go- 
vernors at Ravenna, and the other remnants of rhe 
Weſtern Empire; ſo that the Pope afterwards enjoy 'd 
theſe Countries under the Sovereign Juriſdiction of the 
Emperor, who therefore us'd to be call'd the Patron 

and Defender of the Church, till the Reign of the Em- 
peror Henry IV. 


$. 21, But the Popes began at length to grow weary db 


pf the Imperial Protection, becauſe the Emperor's Con þ m{e/f from 
ſent was requir'd in the Election of a Pope, and if they the 0524i- 
were mutinous, the Emperors us'd to check them, and — oo 
lomet mes turn them our of the Chair. To exempt and Eftabil- 
r this Power of the Emperors over them, fo - 2 4 
de ropes did for a long time together employ all their 7h 
Cunning and Labonr befors chey could ar theix Kim, "TOI 
ney us d to make it their conſtant Buſineſs to raiſe in- 

teltine Commorions againſt the Emperors, ſometimes in 
erna, ſomerimes in Italy, in order to diminith their 
Power and Authority. The Biſhops, eſpecially in Ger- 
* were always very buſie, as being diffarisſy'd that 
_— dependent on the Emperors, who nominated 
« OP and accordingly they joyn'd with the Pope 
* = in ſetting up the Eccleſiaſtical Yovereignty. 
* the Reign of the Emperor Henry IV. furniſh'd 
= with an Opportunity to pur in execution their De- 
$2: For this Emperor by his Debaucheries and ill ma- 
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England a= 


otions, that at laſt he was oblig d to reſign the 1122. 
* * Right again into the Pope s hands, a 
oud Much about the ſame time, there were great Diſputes 
ep mncerning this point in England, which were compos'd 


Peo- omage to him. The laſt of which the Pope was very 
Or willing to grant, who would fain ha ve had the Biſhops 
gain. be quite independent of the King. which was the rea- 
cated n why he expreſly forbid the Biſhops in France to fol- 
Gs this Example; bur King Lewis VI. and his Succeſ- 
n the s maintain'd their Right with ſo high a Hand, that 
Cons » Popes were never able to eſtabliſh their pretended. 
„ Cid ght in France. Neither did the Popes think it adviſa- 
mpes eto fall out at once with the Emperor and France, bur 
bim. tit would be more ſecure to have one at hand to up- 
Prin. 1d them againſt the other; above all, the Popes were 


re of Wi ſo much for weakening France, becauſe they were 
Exe. t ſo nearly concern d with that Kingdom, as for hum- 
vided ing the Emperors that were potent in Jah, and pre- 


ded to the Sovereignty over the City of Rome. Nei- 
r was Germany ſo entirely united as France, and moſt 
inces of Europe being then very jealous of the Gran- 
ur of the Empire, were very willing to joyn with the 


p the Authoriry of the Holy Church and Papal Chair. 
true, the two Emperors, Frederick I. and II. did 
erwards endeavour to reſtore the ancient and Imperial 
iht, but were not able to attain their Aim, eſpecially 
ce Ita'y was divided into the two Factions of the Guelfs 
d Gibellines, the firſt whereof were for the Pope, the 
ter for the Emperor, which cauſed ſuch a Confuſion 


;n(elt BW /, that the Emperors could never afterwards re- 
0 er. ee 14% to an entire Obedience. And for as much as 
ended er the Death of the Emperor Frederick II. the whole 
make "pre was, during that long vacancy of the Throne, 
mun'* r into great Confuſion and Diſorders, the ſucceeding 
Right perors found ſo much work in Germany, that they 
empe: e not in a Condition to look after Italy, whereby 


e kope had ſufficient leiſure given him to make him- 
»Vereign, not only over his own Poſſeſſions, but 
all Poſſeſſions retaining to the Church. 


§. 22. 


pe againſt rhe Emperors, under pretence of maintain- 


bout the in- 
ſach a manner, that the King ſhould not pretend to v ture cf 


power of inveſting Biſhops, but that theſe ſhould do B'ſhops. © 


1107. 
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prevents to rained this degree of Grandeur, quickly ſet on footy 
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g. 22. But the Pope not being contented to have 


That the Pope had an indirect power over Princes, ty 
it belong'd to him in his own Right to take cate h 
they govern'd and manag'd their Affairs. For tho f 
did not expreſty pretend in groſs Terms, that Princes 
depend on them in Civil Affairs, yet they believ'd ti 
the Supreme Eccleſiaſtical Power did intitle them to 
Authority to judge concerning the Actions of Pra 
whether the ſame were good or bad, to admoniſh ther 
ro correct them, and to command what was fitting, a 
ro forbid what was unfitting to be done. If therefon 
Princes waged War againſt one another, the Pope] 
rended to have an Authority to command a Truce uk 


made betwixt them, to bring their Differences beit > Conſen 
him, and refer them to his Deciſion, not without Thre ps. Th 
nings that he would not only Excommunicate then Arch- 
their Perſons, but alſo forbid the exerciſe of Divine nd the 
vice and Adminiſtration of the Sacraments througu l of A 


their whole Kingdom. They likewiſe gave out, f 
it belong'd to their Office ro obviare all publick Sal 
dals, ro defend ſuch as were oppreſs'd, and to ſee Juli 
done to all the World. It was from this Pretenſion, tl 
they receivd the Complaints of all ſuch as prerendedi 
be oppreſs'd; nay, they went further, for they (0 


ncils an 
$ contain 


times took Information concerning the Injuries done (they (: 
Princes to their Subjects, and concerning ſome Imp _ x 
aſſumd 


tions laid upon the People, whereby the People thou 
themſelves aggrieved, which they forbid to be Gy 
upon them under the penalty of Excommunicatt 
Sometimes they us'd to declare the Poſſeſſions of 11 
as were Excommunicated, forfeited, expoſing theit Pet 
ſons to danger, and releaſing the Subjects from thet 
Oaths of Allegiance, under prerence that the G0 

ment of a Chriſtian People ought not to be rruſted \ 
the management of ſuch as had rebell'd againſt f 
Chuch. This has been atrempred againſt a great mal 
Coat Heads, and put in execution againſt ſome 
them. | 
This abominable pretenſion (as they perſuaded the 


and accordingly upon thele they built their Canon uh 
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briſtians, by virtue of which, he may as the Common 
uber, ſend out his Commands to all Believers, and 
Imoniſh them concerning all ſuch matters as belong to 
ligion and their Salvation, and in caſe of Diſobedi- 
e inflict Puniſhments upon them. Thar the Prede- 
vrs of Gregory VII. did not make uſe of this Power, 
ey ſay) was, becauſe the preceding Emperors, either 
vt themſelves within their Bounds, or elſe the Popes 


= a ungodly ſupine Life, To give ſpecious Colours 
din theſe Pretenſions, they made uſe of the Example of 
tene and Theodoſius ; they us d to relate how the Spa- 
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nce, to lay down the Crown: As alſo, how the Bi- 
pps of France had depos'd Lewis, Sirnam'd the Pious, 
o afterwards could not recover his Crown without 
> Conſent and Authority of another Aſſembly of Bi- 
ps. They alledg'd for another Example, how Fulc, 
Wn Arch-Biſhop of Rheims, bad threatned Charles, Sir- 
d the Simple, to abſolve his Subjects from their 
ths of Allegiance, if he made an Alliance with the 
rmans, who were then Pagans. They ſuppos'd ir 


K bout Queſtion, that rhe Pope's Power extended it 
- [ul beyond that of all orber Biſhops, fince ir was not 
on, Bed by any thing, except by the expreſs Canons of 
ndedncils and Decrees of the Popes, wherein nothing 
y fo contain d againſt this Power of depoſing Kings; 
done b (they ſay) it was not to be ſuppos'd that they could 
Imp deen forgetful of this point. And in regard they 


aum d a power to give a Name and Title of a 
to ſome, who are either prompr'd by their Ambi- 
, or Superſtition had begg d the ſame from them, 


rhoup 
e levy 


nicari 

of (od) buppos d that by the ſame Right, they might take 
beit be be Crown from ſuch as they eſteem'd unworthy 
\m te caring it. 

Gov hey alſo had forbid to Marry within the ſeventh de- 
-ofted e ok Conſanguinity, and the fourth of Affinity, 
int 08" they often met with an Opportunity to be 


ar mai! lome to Princes: For as it ſeldom happen'd a- 
ſome s thoſe of fo high a Rank, but that one fide or other 
bin one of theſe Degrees, ſo they ſtood in con- 
d rhe fear leſt the Pope ſhould diſturb their Negotiati- 
cretab g alels they humbly begg'd for a Diſpenſation; and 
= Tales the Popes knew how to make their Ad- 

: vantage 


wich grants to the Pope an unlimited Power over 


Biſhops had oblig'd King MWamba, by way of pe- 
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ings, and acknowledge that they were beholding to 
em. This Diviſion was an evident Sign, that the E- 


£0 th : | : 

gions of theſe Popes were not guided by the Holy 
1 5 ro but were influenc'd by ſome ill Deſigns and In- 
 whliigues. And accordingly twas the Opinion of the Wi- 


ſort, that in ſuch a Caſe, neither of them ought to 


Pt = .cnowledg'd as Pope, but that a new one ought to 
and WS choſen, which alſo was put in execution at the Coun- 
oben! of Conſtance. The firſt Schiſm aroſe, according to 


y Opinion, in the Year 11 34, or as ſome will have ir 
30. when after the Death of Honorius II. Innocent 
and Anacletus were both choſen Popes. And tho' the 
| had the greater party on his fide, yet did the King 
Ficily and Duke of Aquitain vigoroully ſupport the 


is unt ter; and after his Death, his Adherents choſe another 
calldi his ſtead, who call'd himſelf Victor, with whom Inno- 
Hon made an Agreement, ſo that he voluntarily relin- 

lin d his Pretenſions, and acknowledg'd Victor his Su- 


tor. But after the Death of Adrian IV. two Popes 
re again elected at one time, vix. Alexander III. and 
anwen- IV. To the firſt adhered France, England and Si- 
; to the latter, the Emperor Frederick I. all Germa- 
and the Clergy of Rome. And after the Death of Vi- 
7, thoſe of his party choſe three ſucceſſive Popes, all 
was om Alexander out- liv d. Theſe us'd to make a com- 
on Trade to excommunicate and revile one another, 
d each of them were fain to behave themſelves to- 
Walch rds their Protectors, more like a Client than a Ma- 
a N Burt much greater was the Schiſm after the Death 
void RN Gregory IN when again two Popes were elected ar 
at the, whereof one reſided at Rome, the other at Avignon. 
made s Schiſm laſted through ſeveral Succeſſions, near the 
; Perl" of Forty Years ; during which time, both parties 
s Chi emwunicated one another very frequently, ard com- 
ned great Cruelties. France, Scotland, C aſtile, Sa- 
1 gene 2nd Naples, were of the fide of the Pope that reſi- 
from Fs 2: Avignon, but all the reſt of Chriſtendom declar'd 
"the other at Rome. Both parties took great pains to 
ons 10 ut the great numbers of Saints that were of their 
ns wo"), and what Miracles and Revelations were made 
als ben etaing their Approbation. And both fides knew 
by 8 * produce ſuch Reaſons, that at laſt there was no 
1 ro 040” Remedy left them, but to force both the Anti- 

a Popes 


in themſelves in the Chait were fain to flatter the 
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| — wack y choſe 
Popes to reſign at the Council of Conſtance, aq oi” ;- 
chook a new one in their ſtead. The laſt Schinn ole . 
aroſe when the Council of Baſil having depoſed Ew: wa * 
2s IV. did in his ſtead elect Felix V, Pope, unto why N 7 
the former would not ſubmit. And theſe Diſſenti Kao 
3 th Eugc. 
> were continu d till after the Death of Eagenius, w ber -: 
Nicholas V. was choſen in his ſtead, unto whom Felix y ton 
conſulting his own Repoſe and Tranquillity, oy T9 
the Chair upot very advantageons Terms in the Ye Papal ( 
149. | 
Hence an oc- hy is very eaſily to be imagin'd how rheſe Divifa 3 
2 did expoſe to publick view the Sectets of theſe Fathey 1 thar 
Pope*sPower Since from hence an opportunity was taken to mate Gran. 
See of the Aſſiſtance of the Councils to bridle the h nel o « 
Councils, 
and to appeal from the Popes to theſe ; ſo that Conndl 
were now made uſe of to terrify the Popes, wer . 4. þ 
they pretended to tranſgreſs their Bounds. The Pol judicial 
could the leſs refuſe to acknowledge the Power of ce; 
Councils at that time, becauſe Gregory VII. himſelf a igen 
the quarrel betwixt him and the Emperor was ret the | 
ed, had propoſed to call a Council to be held in à n diger 
of Security, where both Friends and Foes, both H by b 
Clergy and Lairy, might meer, to judge whether hea tual, he 
the Emperor had broke the Peace, and to concert Mer volt pre 
j ſures how to re-eſtabliſh rhe ſame, Gelaſius II. who e 0 p 
4 Differences with Henry V. made the ſame Dechmia prob 
\ adding withal, that he would reſt ſatisfied with waage w 
{ Judgment his Brothers the Biſhops ſhould give, es made 
ö were conſtituted Judges in the Church by God Almighty ſerenty 
f and without whom, he could not decide a Buſineſs Anti-Po 
\ this nature. So Innocent III. had inſerted in his N of the 8 
| ſcript, that he would not undertake to decide the Mu les, whit 
i riage Controverſie betwixt Philip Auguſtus ard wo Monarc 
{ bourgh of Denmark without conſulting a general Couch er things 
| for if he ſhould attempt any ſuch thing, he might ther Wn a Ren 
{ by forfeit his Office and Dignity. Which words ſeem calar p 
| ro intimate, that a Pope for miſmanagement 5 ther the 
| depoſed. And when afterwards theſe and the | lomewh; 
| words were made uſe of againſt the Popes, it Was! a pe was th 
| too late ro endeavour to make them paſs for * ace, and 
ments; fince it proves often dangerous to be ew p King 
j in matters of ſuch conſequence. Wherefore the 0" bad g 


cil of Piſa in the year 1409. did depoſe the to an Ip ell 


Popes, Benedict XII. and Gregory XII. in whole th 
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y choſe another, viz, Alexander V. In like manner 


nd Council of Conſtance did not only confirm the depo- 
of US... of theſe two Popes, bur alſo turned out Fohr: 
un. who was made Pope after the Death of Alexan- 
W. In the (ame manner the, Council of Baß did 


 Eugcnius IV. and beſides this made a Decree that 


wie ber at che Court of Rome, nor in other Places, any 
Fear would be taken for the diſpatches of Eccleſiaſtical 
egi is. All which, as ir ſhook the very Foundation of 
Yall ?:pa! Chair, ſo it was not to be admired that the 


pes were very averſe afterwards to call the Council 


wid r, and were forced to make uſe of all their Cun- 
ab. tha: nothing might paſs there to the prejudice of 

ake r Grandeur, and that fince that time they have bid 

Pope ewel to Councils for ever. 

uncl 

© = 2. Among other diviſions, this has proved very concerning. 
> Pop 


judicial (as it ſeems) to the Authority of the Popes, the Seat 

t Clement V. did transfer the Papal Chair from Rome ii, MPs 
fvienon, as I ſuppoſe, upon inſtigation, of Philip Sur- ;,onsferred 
reden ed the Handſom, King of France, who having had to Avignon. 
a differences with Boni face VIII. was Excommuni- 

d by him. To render this Excommunication inef- 

tal, he thought the Reſidence of the Pope in France, 

rt Me moit proper Expedient; hoping withal, by the ſame 

who a ang to prevent the like for the future; ſince it was 

um probable that the greateſt part of the Cardinals 


ch wa eager would be taken out of the French Nation, The 


_ Ws made this City their conſtant place of Reſidence 
* oy Years together, not to mention that ſome of 
ſine , bon Popes did likewiſe Reſide there. This chang- 
— of the Seat carry'd along with it ſeveral Inconveni- 
he _ 5 which proved very prejudicial to the Eccleſiaſti- 
d EN Monarchy. For the Pope's Authority was among 


Conc BY things founded upon this Belief, that St. Peter had 
1at Rome, and by his Preſence had communicated a 
cular Prerogative and Holineſs to that Chair, and 
i Uk eider the ſame could be transferred to Avignon, ſeem- 
omewhat doubrfu! to a great many; beſides, the 

'Conpli — then for the moſt part obliged to comply wich 
buck, and to live as it were at the Diſcretion of the 

de Coo: +. ings: Tho'indeed the French who then thought 
wo ANUS lic! a great Catch. have fince complained, that they 
lle elle by the preſence of the Roman . than 
mo- 
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The Spiritual Monatchy 
Simony, and another abominable Vice not fir to be 
ed. Add ro this, that the Court of Rome being th 
kept among Strangets, and as it were, out of its Ng 
ral Element, its Faults were the ſooner diſcovered 3 
the whole the more deſpiſed. This removal of | 
Court of Rome proved likewiſe very prejudicial tw 
Revenue of the Church in rah. For after the u 


eived | 
wed w 
moſt w 
and hi. 
a Fealt 
y allo | 
ryant w 


'riry of the Emperors in Italy came to decay, each H ut of 
was for living free, and being Sovereign ir (elf of the 
Factions of the Gzelf5 and Gibellines cauſed moſt > Jon n 


cks. A 
next E 
e, his u 


diſtractions: And the Authority of the Pope being of 
niſn d by his abſence, they made bold with the Char 
Poſſeſſions. Moſt Cities of the Eccleſiaſtical State 


on the perſuaſions of the Florentines, had ſent aa ach of 
Pope's Legats, and acknowledged no Sovereign; 4 Chair, 
ſo they fell ro the ſhare of the petty Lords. Thek Schoſen 
peror Lewis, Surnamed the Bavarian, who was at n all wh 
miry with the Pope, bur in great eſteem among tie, 

habitants of the Eccleſiaſtical Stare, pretended tothe over d a 
yereignry over the ſame, as being a Fief of the Ef a ao 


which he granted to ſuch as upheld his party aganltt 


Pope. The Patrimony of the Church was then bat vl 12 
ry flender, and tho' the Popes recovered part of it EP 


rerwards, they were obliged to leave moſt in poſſe 
of whar they had got. Bur after all, the City of N 
was after a long Reſiſtance, forced to ſubmit to 
Pope's Power, when Boniface IX. in the year 1} 
pur on the Bridle, by building the Caſtle of St. 4% 
And Alexander VI. was the chief cauſe that the Ec 
ſtaſtical State was reduced under the Obedience of 
Popes. This Pope had a natural Son, whoſe Name" 
Ceſar Borgia, bur who commonly is called Duke of 
lence, from the Dukedom of Valence, which he t 
with his Lady Char/otte d Albret, The Pope being 
ry ambitious ro make this his Son a great Prince o | 
{y, propoſed this Exped*ent to him, that he muſt dn 
out thete perry Lords, which were then 1n Poſſefſion 
the Eccleſialtical State, promiſing that when 1 
made himſelf Maſter of theſe places, he would _ 
him in the pofſ?iTion of them for ever. He 5 
very well in this Enterpriſe, having made 15 4 
moſt of theſe petty Lords, ſome by Force, ſome 4 
chery; for he uſed to ſtick at nothing. alledging *, 


: - e de 
whatever he did could not be done amibs, wed” 
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eired his Commiſſion from his Father, who was en- 
wed with the Holy Ghoſt. And being reduced to the 
moſt want of Mony, wherewith to pay his Soldiers, 
and his Father agreed to H oiſon the richeſt Cardinals, 
a Fealt intended for that purpoſe ; ſome of whom 
y alſo knew to be averſe to their Deſigns. Bur the 
yant who had the management of the buſineſs, hav- 
out of careleſneſs fill'd the Pope and his Son a Cup 
of the poiſon'd Flasks, the Father died immediately, 
Fon narrowly eſcaping by the help of ſome Sudo- 
cks. And Cæſar Borgia not being able ſo to influence 
next Election, as to get one choſen fit for his pur- 
e his whole Project came to nothing. For after the 
h of Pius III. who fat but a few Weeks in the Pa- 
| Chair, Julius III. a mot mortal Enemy of Borgia, 
choſen in his ſtead, who having taken into his poſ- 
n all what he had gor before, baniſh'd him our of the 
untry. Neither did this Pope reſt ſatisfy'd, till he 
over d all what formerly belong'd to the Church, ex- 
t Ferrara, which was not re-united with the Papal 
air, till about the latter end of the laſt Age, when 
Legitimate Race of the Dukes of Eſte was extinct. 
s Pope alſo prevented the French from becoming 
alters of Italy. 


WW 25. But when the Eccleſiaſtical Monatchy ſeem'd — 
e come to the very Pinacle of its Grandeur, when all 20 the Gran- 
Veltern parts were either in Communion, with, or err of the 
Obedience to the Church of Rome, except ſome few Fee. 
mants of the Waldenſet in France, and of the Huſſites 
emis, and juſt when the Differences aroſe betwixr 
ei IT. and Lewis XII. which eaſily might have 
Won'd another Schiſm, were after the Death of the 
dappily Compoſed by Leo X. and all the Com- 
nis againſt the Ambition of the Court of Rome, 
* almoſt exringuiſh'd ; In this their happy flouriſh- 
ind peaceable State, there happen'd a Revolr from 
ar of Rome, which tho' firſt ftarted from a triffing 
Wn, came to ſuch a Head that a great part of Eu- 
Whdrew it ſelf from the Obedience of the Pope, 
* thereby put in danger of loſing all. We will 
Co is we have done in all other Matters, only 
1 Ya far human Counſels and Helps were con- 
"rein, For the hidden Counſels and Works 
. of 


— 
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God Almighty, ought in our Judgment rather ty = 
8 with 2 and Submiſſion, than to} e 
div'd into with Preſumption. And what Tacitus fn = , 
in a certain place, may conveniently be apply d her emely 
Abditos numinis ſenſus exquirere illicitum, anceh, ders 
i deo aſſequare, i. e. To ſearch into the hidden Deſigns | war Int 
God is 45g and uncertain, nor are they to be ru. oc ch 
trated us. | 
Pope * of the Houſe of de Medici's was an aft — 
The Virtues and magnificent Man, very Liberal towards all hone wing di 
and Fuat: and learned Men, who might have made a very yu 15 did 
of Leo. Pope, if he had bur had an indifferent knowledge of wberg, a 
ligion and an inclination to Piety, whereas he was nl... vc, 
careleſs of both. He having liv'd very ſplendidly, a bi 
by his Liberality and Magnificence exhauſted the In W cnlare; 
ſtolical Chamber, and nor being acquainted with M 1.-/,, 
Arts of acquiring Riches, made ule of the Cardinalla . 
rence Puccius, who at laſt, when all the other . the Ar 
Mines were empried, propos d the way of raiſing Mone be Lark. 
by Indulgencies. Theſe Indulgencies were thereh bandarior 
ſent abroad all over Chriſtendom ; and not only Able | what co 
lution was ſold both for the Dead and the Living ; n by de 
Eggs, Milk and the like were allow'd to + buſes, w 
Faſt Nays. The leveral Sums of Money by this ene 
be rais'd were beforehand allotted to certain Utes: WW the Mon 
that was to be Collected in Saxony and thereabout, et Upon | 
far as to the Sea- ſide, having been granted to M448 this pur 
the Pope's Siſter ; She, to make the beſt of the „ old his De 
Grant, had committed the whole management de te Nat 
ſhare to one Arcimbold, a Biſhop by his Title A » Prielts: | 
bur one who was moſt experienc'd in all the Cie mear 
Tricks and Shams in the way of Marchand ee 1 
again employ'd ſuch as profer'd the moſt, and wy | 
ther Proſpect than the getting of Money. It "= 
formerly a Cuſtom in Saxony, that the Hermit d 
Order of St. Auſin us'd to proclaim the bus 
Bur Arcimbold's Commiſſioners did not think fit = 
them at this time, as knowing them to be 5 1 
Trade, and fearing that they might not deal 1 
them, or ar leaſt that they would not bring ber 1 
ney than us'd to be gather d at other times. gulgenci 
therefore the Dominicans to preach up the [n 3 
which the Auſtin Friars took very ill, as being 


| 1 
delrauded of their Authority, Right and Profit DI 


minicans in the mean while, to ſhew themſelves well 

walify'd for this newEmployment, magnify'd their Wars 

o that extravagant degree, that their Auditors were ex- 

emely lcandaliz d at it; eſpecially fince the Commiſ- 
bers liv'd in continual Debaucheries, and ſpent with 

rear Intamy, what the poor Country Fellows ſpar d 

at of their Bellies, to redeem their Sins. This oblig'd 

uber, a Friar of the Hermits Order of St. Auſtin, to x,uther op- 
ppoſe theſe impudent Merchants of Indulgences ; and poſes Indul- 
wing duly weigh'd the matter himſelf, be in the Year Senses. 

517 did affix 95 Theſes concerning this Point at Mit- 

wherg, and Fohn Tezel, a Dominican Friar, publiſh'd 

me other Theſes in oppoſition to thoſe at Franck fore. 

he Diſpute being thus fer on foot, each of them began 

enlarge himſelf upon the above-mention'd | Theſes. 

ut Luther having both Reaſon and Scripture upon his 

de, his Adverſary bad nothing to alledge for himlelf, 

ut the Authority of the Pope and the Church. Where- 

re Luther was oblig d to make an enquiry, upon what 

oundation the Authority of the Pope was built, and gg ard 
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ly 18S what condition the Church was ar time; Which led the Pope's 
ob > "Wn by degrees unto the diſcovery of the Errors and Fer. 
110 buſes, which were crept into the Church, and to an 

„ weſtive againſt the Impoſtures, and ſcandalous Lives 


be Monks and Prieſts, and that it was a Daty incum- 


* nt upon the Magiſtrates to aboliſh theſe Abuſes. And 
M7 us purpoſe, as allo to oblige the Magiſtrates to up- 
. 0 did his Doctrin, he ſpoke very magniticently concern- 


lp the Nature and Grandeur of the Civil Power, which 
e priets hitherto had repreſented as deſpicable. By 
mich means he ar firſt got a great Party, and his Do- 
in was ſpread abroad every where. 


hol $. 26. But that we may the better underſtand the rhe c reum- 
* * eaſon; how a poor Friar was able to give ſuch a Blow /tances of 
. A g 3 Chair of Rome, we muſt, next to the Supreme Di- e 
ert int 5 of God Almighty, conſider the Circumſtances of 


Dp Times, and what Diſpoſition there was at that 
Tue of time in the minds of the People in General. 
13 Luthers Propoſitions concerning the Indul- 
Were very good and reaſonable, and a great many 


gend Die: : s , 85 
A = g ppl which afterward oppos d his Doctrin were at 
:þ * his fide, as were alſo {ome Cardinals, and George 
90 © of Saxony himſelf, His Adverſarics were ſo per- 


Ee 2 verſe, 
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verſe, that every body lamented their Folly and Per 
verſeneſs. Neither was it at firſt in the leaſt ſulpectes ous 0 
that Things would go ſo far as they did. Luther hi, Mod Me 
ſelf had at firſt not the leaſt Thoughts of falling off fn right ſh 
the Pope. The Emperor Maximilian had no Averin [for d. 
to the Docttin of Luther; and it is credibly redn iet the. 
that, when he firſt heard of him, he did ſay; that ti d by the 
Friar ought io be kept ſafe, ſince good uſe might be nut ferent 
of him Some Monks only, and theſe Commiſſioen ere mor 
who were likely to be the Loſers by it, did make uch! e tb 
Clamour, and rais d ſach Tumults by blowing up er tte 
Coals, that this ſmall Spark broke out into a great Namn, 
All Chriſtendom was at the ſame time in a miſerable 4 Neu. 
Condition, as being quite overwhelm'd with Cerens mck ; 
n:es 3 the perverſe Monks did what they pleasd, ali n Hutte 
had entangel'd tender Conſciences in their Snares, Al | expole 
Divinity was turn'd into Sophiſtry. New Doctrim adi Hill the 
Propoſitions were broached, without any regard, hor "mea 
they ought ro be prov'd and maintain d. And th bers D 
whole Clergy of all Degrees had rendred their Live je Monk 
and Converſations odious and deſpis'd to the V I d 
The late Popes, Alexander VI. and Julius II. had ben * Lu 
infamous for their Pride, Treachery, turbulent Spit, * 
and other ſuch like Vices, as were very ill becoming W * 
Eccleſiaſtical . Perſons. Such Biſhops as were good 10 7 1 
any thing had quite entangled themſelves in world * 4 
Buſineſs; a great many of them led a moſt ſcardalon borer U 
Life, and were more expert in Hunting, than Kill dit n r 
the Bible. The Prieſts and Monks were over Head . c 
Ears in Ignorance, and ſcandaliz'd the Common Pech or Fi ” 
by their Debaucheries, and their Avarice was gg. | = 
unſupportable ro every Body. uſo =# 
Add to all this, that thoſe who firſt pretended to 0 ting w a 
Toe ne- poſe Luther, were a ſort of ſimple, miſerable, and f 1 hues 
rance »f 1 u- Of them debauch'd Wretches ; theſe, when they law LU ine — . 
rents d- ther maintain bis Arguments in a manner which was 8 * 
ver/aries. common at that time, were ſoon confounded and putt 0e 
a nonplus, not knowing where to begin or to end. ; 75 
true, in former Ages all the Clergy had not been l. preſſon f 
from V:ces, but the Ignorance of thoſe barbarous 1 ty ape 1 
had ſerv'd them for a Cloak. Bur after Europe beben, A 
be reftor'd to its flouriſhing Condition, and all ow e main po; 
Learning began to diſpel the former Darkneſs, t h bis pr 8 


then that theſe abominable Spots became more 4 
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dus o the Eves of the World. As the Ignorant Prieſts 8 
1d Monks, who could not bear the Glance of this 
right ſhining Light, were Rark mad ar thole who had 
ford Learning to Europe, and did them all the Miſ- 
hief they could, and when they found themlelves worſt- 
4 by them, us d to make a point of Religion of their 
ferent Diſputes, and to accule thoie of Herei:e that 
ere more Learned than themſelves: So theſe us d to 
xpole their Folly, and as much as in them lay ro diſ- 
wer their Ignorance to the World. "Twas upon this 
count, the impudent Monks pick d a Quarrel with 
„ Reuchlin, whom they fain would have made a He- 
tick ; from whence that learned Gentleman, Ulrick 
Hutten, (if I remember right) took an Opportunity 
) expoſe them moſt in Epiſtolis obſcurorum virorum. 
bit the War betwixt the Lovers and Perſecutors of 
arning was carry'd on with great Heat on both ſides, 
uther's Doctrin appeard in the World. And becauſe 
je Monks made it their Buſineſs to bring the moſt 
earned Men into the ſame Quarrel which they had 
ainſt Luther, in hopes to ſtrike them both down at 
e Blow; this prov d the Occaſion that moſt of the 
earned Men in Germany did aCtually fide with Lu- 


er, 


lt is alſo undeniable, that Eraſmus of Rotterdam had a pro me 3 15 
| | y 
BS" iderable ſhare in the Reformation ; for he had before Luther. 
| lcover'd, and reprehended a great many Abuſes and 
eos; he had rejected the School Divinity, and re- 
mmended the reading of the Bible and Fathers: He 
d ridicul'd the Barbarity and Ignorance, which was 
eld by the Monks, and approv'd at firſt Luther's 
ule, tho' he always excepred againſt his violent and 
ung way of Writing: Nay, his Silence alone prov'd 
') prejudicial ro Luther's Adverſaries. For Eraſmus 
ng then eſteem'd the moſt Learn'd Divine of his Age, 
ty Body took his SNence for a kind of an Approba- 
"of Luther's Cauſe. And when he afterwards pub- 
ud his Treatiſe de /i hero Arbitrio, it made no great 
ln upon the Minds of the People, ſince it ſuffici- 
% | peard, thar it was rather writ to pleaſe others, 
L hy his own Inelination. Beſides, that this was not 
22 78 Point in Diſpute, and Luther did refute ſuſfici- 
ny his Propoſitions. 
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The Princes At the ſame time the Princes and Eftates of en fv of 


eg being ſufficiently convinc'd, that heavy Impoſitions E Ali 
withthe been laid upon them of late under ſeveral Pretence; e fear 
Pope, the Court of Rome, for no other Purpoſe but to Maine f Rome: 


tain the Grandeur of the Eccleſiaſticks at e, wer implici. 
extreamly diſſatisfy'd with the Pope. Anck further: Upon 
The general Fear which was then in Germany of an Neat M! 
vaſion by the Turks, and the Differences ariſing berwi grand | 
Charles V. Francis I. and Henry VIII. contributed yer ecard 
much to promote the Reformation, ſince there w H bis F 
little time for to think much of theſe Diſpures. Y. ded 
are of Opinion, that Charles V. conniv'd at the ſpreal. be cut 
ing of the Doctrin of Luther throughout Germany, h-W®" It 
ing by theſe Diviſions to ger an Opportunity to ſupue oo 
the ancient Liberty of the Eſtates, and to make hin" Far 
Sovereign over Germany. For elſe (they ſay) he n Exped 
eaſily have quench'd the Fire ar firſt, viz. in the Tin the 
1521. when he had Luther in his Power at m vc 
where he might have pur him to Death, which woull dro ac 
have paſs'd well enough for 2 State Trick. But it is no". Pro 
ſo evident, whether, rho' Luther had been murtherd + this Ri 
gainſt the Publick Faith granted him, his Doctrin woull Jould ba 
thereupon have been rooted out; it is more probable By do 
that the Emperor, being then but young, did not at thay mlclt g 
time foreſes of what Conſequence this Buſineſs mii np bi 
po afterwards ; and that he did not think it aui b 
le ar that juncture of Time to break with the Elect nation 
of Saxony, who was then in great Authority. Neite un co 
could he pretend at the ſame time when he was er 33 
gagd in a War againſt France and the Turks, toad . oo | 
the Princes of Germany that were then courted by Fran An * 
and who began to make Alliances with them. THD -"1.0ni 
certain, that under the Prerence of Religion he after hy 
wards made War upon the Proteſtant Eſtates of Germs ors tel 
1, and intended by their Ruin to open himſelf the n he 40 
to the abſolute Monarchy over Germany. And ibo n fo id 
was very ſucceſsful in the War againſt the League 1". £ 5 . 
at Smalka'd, he could not accompliſh his projected be y) Vir 
ſign, becauſe he ftood in need of the Affiſtance of 5 
German Princes againſt France, and the Tus, and 3 28 
obtain the Imperial Crawn for his Son Philib, * _ 
Paul III. him{c!: dreaded the growing Grea:nels 0 1 SD, 
yd = French ll ome lay 
Emperor, to that Degree, that he ſtir'd up the | 


1 os ent the INN Wn the 
oppoſe his preyailing Power, and to prevent . 1 
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ain of the Proteſtants, allow'd them to make uſe of 
de Alliance with the Turks, againſt the Emperor, who 
e fear'd intended a thorough Reformation of the Court 
f R-me, and the reducing of it to its ancient State of 
W:mpliciry and Integrity. 


wen Upon the whole, the ill Conduct of the Pope did 


* rear Milchief to the Roman Catholick Parry. For it was 
.. rand Mittake in Leo X. that he with ſo much Violence nal C. jetan. 
dw eclatd himſelf for theſe Merchants of Indulgences, and 
* * y this Bull of the ↄth of November in the Year 1518. 
* ecided the Points in Controverſie betwixt them, where- 
ene cut off all Hopes and Means for an Accommoda- 
ky on. It would queſtionleſs have been better for him to 


ave ſtood Neuter, and ro have impos'd Silence upon 


1 80 th Parties, and in the mean while to have found out 
end Expedient to appeaſe Luther, And Cardinal Cajetan 
e Ya din the Year 1519. act a very imprudent part at Aus- 


7, when he dealt ſo very rudely with Luther, and re- 


Gs TR accept of his Propoſal, viz. That he would be 


* en, provided his Adverſaries would do the ſame. For 
berg |} this Refuſal made to ſo reſolute a Man, whom he 
wol ould have oblig'd ro make a Recantation, he forc'd 


im to do his utmoit, and to fall directly upon the Pope 
Wimicli, It would have been no difficult Matter to have 
Wanted bim, that ſome corrupt Manners were crept in- 
che Church, to keep h m from meddling with the Re- 
marion of the Doctrins. But on the contrary, the Pope 
aking continua! Inſtances at the Elector of Saxony's 
vurt, to have Luther deliver'd up to him, Luther was 
ereby oblig d to ſhew the Unreaſonableneſs of the Pope 
« to demonſtrate that his own Doctrin was built upon 
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5 mig 
r advila 
Flecto 
Neue 
was en 
0 Attac 


Franck a 
Ye ieee olid and good Foundation. And the Pope ren- 
e ale his Cauſe very ſuſpicious, that he, when Luther 
F Germ Preal'd to a Council, did by making a great many E- 


20 5 1 
Ons delay to call one: From hence it was evident, 


rhe wal 

b be did not truſt much to the Goodneſs of his Cauſe, 
ue maar were to be debated befare impartial Judges. It was 
ged D E an unlucky Hit for the Pope, when he fell our with 
e of th E? VE who to ſpite the Pope, did open the Door 
And l "the Proteſtant Religion to be ſettled in Eng/and. In 
„ Ni Pancr the Houſe of Navarre propagated and pro- 
s of til * the Proteſtant Religion in France, out of Hatred, 
French * lay, a gainſt the Pope, who had ſhewn to Fer- 
he r be Carholick the way inta thai Kingdom. 


Ry E e 4 Beſides, 
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Beſides this, there were abundance of good Men 0 

| the Reman Catholick Religion, who were glad 

4 ſee that Luther did wafh the ſcabby Heads of t 

J' Monks with ſo ftrong a Lye, as he did. So tha wif 
ry thing ſeem d to concur to promote the Decree & 

God Almighty. | 
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Why the § 27. But why the Doctrin of Luther was not ſptex 
D-#rmof farther, and the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy was not gui 
Luther was Overturn'd, ſeveral Reaſons may be alledg'd. Firth i 
jo agg is to be conſider'd, that, in thoſe States, where Lare 
Doctrin was receiv'd, the Supreme Direction in Ecce 
aſtical Affairs came neceflarily ro be devolv d on the 

Civil Magiſtrates. For if any one of theſe dun 

would have prerended to this Direction over the oh 

of the ſame eee theſe, who would have though 

| themſelves no leis capable, would never have acknoy 
1 ledg'd the ſame. Which did not a little weaken thi 
Union and Strength, and was the main Occaſion, th 

they could nor act ſo unanimouſly and vigoroully again 
the Pope, as he againſt them. Ir is alſo to be conſider 
that this Reformation was not undertaken after mu¹ 
Deliberation, and as it were on purpoſe to form ori 
up a new State; but this great Revolution happend upd 
a ſudden and unexpectedly, ſo that the whole Work vi 


— 
— 
—_ 


— == 


x carry d on as Occaſion offer'd and by Degrees And d that 
| Luther was the firſt that gave the Alarm, yet the tte K'ngs 
not think themſelves oblig'd ro follow preciſely ier that 
| pinion, but were alſo ambitious of having contribu Protec 
4 ſomething towards the Reformation This occahon( e Protel 
{ Diviſions Diſputes among themſelves ; and becauſe no Bo erfull. 
1 among the an Authority among them to decide theſe Con:roverie .it he 
1 Proteftants, each party perſiſted obſtinately in their Opinion ; e the | 
{ whence aroſe ſuch Schiſm, that they became ner Some h. 
[| of rhe Common Enemy, and fell upon one ano bet Th wards ( 
i! furniſh'd the Popiſh parrv with a very tcahble Argon 3 rapid | 
| who cry'd out aloud, the Hereticks were faln imd Con !flteries 
|: fuſion among themſelves, as not knowing what ts f | the Chi 
li 8 lieve; and ſince they had left the Church 9 _ I ny 1 
[| „Ar were brought into an endleſs Laby rinch. 100 Ot 
: roy tht alſo a great many of rhe e le who yoder her had 
{| teftants, profeſſion of the Goſpel led an impious and err . Matt 
{| Life, as if by the Liberty of the Goſpel they ha 1 
| "> retair 


SE . Ma: 
min'd a Licenſe io abandon themſelves to allſors® ic 
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tn oss gave further Occaſion to the Papiſts to defame the 
14 oF) otrin of Luther; eſpecially ſince he had with great 
of icrecity reproved the Licenciouſneſs of the Clergy, 
»d had been generally applauded for ir. Another 
ear Detriment to Luther's Doctrin, was, that imme- 
Wi:zcly after whole Swarms of Fanaticks, Anabaptiſts, 

nd the lke appear'd in the World, and that the Boors 
t (ptea Germany run as it were mad, and made a moſt dan- 
ot qui! <1 0115 jnſurrection. When ſome Princes took this Point 
Firh, & o Conſideration, the Doctrin of Luther began to be- 
Lutl Wome ſuſpicious to them, as if thereby the Licenciouſ- 
Eckel ef of the Common People was Taught and Autho- 
| 0n ed; which they looking upon as a greater Evil 
» Fun what Oppreſſion they were likely to ſuffer from the 
e oh lergy, did with all their Power oppoſe the Doctrin of 


thouglt Ather. : | 
zcknoy dome will have it, that the Univerſity of Paris had The Vniver- 


lat ex 
cree g 


en the Share in retarding the Progreſs of the Reformation. 42 of Fa- 
n, or Luther having perſwaded himſelf that this Univer- 

agi was diſſatisfied at Leo X. becauſe he had aboliſhed 

nider e Pragmatick Sanction relating to the Inveſtiture of 
tops; and that therefore the Members thereof would 

m or Ee glad of an Opportunity to revenge themſelves he 

nd up0 omitted his Diſputation with Eckzus to their Judg- 

ork wen; but theſe gave their Judgment againſt hm, 

And be d that in very hard Words. Add to this, that 

e et e K 'ngs of Spain with this View did afterwards con— 

bis er that it was ſor their purpoſe to take upon them 

Aribuefe Protection of the Reman Chair; again they oppos d 

cation WW Proteſtant Doctrin with all their Might, and fo 

0d n erfully affiſted the League in France, that Henry 

rover”. if be would maintain his Crown, was obliged to 

n ; fo re the Proteſtant Religion, 

eglcd dome have obſerved ; that when Iwinglius and af- 2 


ger. TN wards Calvin, began all upon a ſudden to introduce 
eum rapid a Reformation, not only as to the Eſſential | 
nro Con lylteries of our Religion, bur as to the External Form | 
ar to b | the Church and Manner of Worſhip, and thereby fell 
me, Ile dom one Extreme to another, this proved a main Ob- 
" to the Increaſe of the Proteſtant Religion. For 
oh had hitherto made very little Alteration in out- 
12 - He had left in the Churches the Orna- | | 
* locks, Organs, Candles, and ſuch lke; he | 
ketameg the greateſt part gi the Maſs, but had 
| added 
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Cate, tamen caute. They have alſo made uſe of 
W. ame Weapons, with which Luther attackt them. 
be Popes now adays do not inſult with ſo much 
W:ughtineſs over Princes, but treat them with more 
riliry and Lenity. Ir is true, in the laſt Age Paul 
behaved himſelf very imprudently towards Spain, 
Wl in our Age Paul V. did the ſame with Venice. Bur 
the Mediation of wiſer Heads, theſe Differences 
re Compoſed, before they came to any great Head; 
j the Popes ever ſince have been ſufficiently con- 
ced, that theſe hot- headed Proceedings are in no 
is ſuitable to their preſent Condition. For Paul V. 
on gave fair Words, when the French Ambaſſador 
ade him believe, that the Venetians had ſent for ſome 
niſters from Geneva, to be inſtructed in the Princi- 
reh a ot the Reformed Religion. Neither has the Papal 
er Dar of late Years been fill'd with ſuch Debauches as 
of ka nder VI. or ſuch Martial Popes as Julius II. was; 
% of late they have endeavour'd to carry on the In- 
ane eoes under hand, whilſt they in outward Appear- 
Renee prerended to be Promoters, and Mediators of 
. ace. That moſt ſcandalous Trade of Indulgences, 
on dar groſs ſort of Simony they have fer a- 
ot * e whilit they make it their Buſineſs to ca- 
ot Th e the People out of their Mony in a handſomer way: 
8 „ The Biſhops are now of another Stamp, and carry it Th-Biſhope, 
0! k with much more Gravity than before the times of 4 5, end 
. ther, nay, there are now among the Prelates excellent . 
gern well qualified Men. The Ordinary Prieſts and Learned 
* nks allo are much reformed in their Manners, and 0s W 
_ re been obliged to lay aſide their former brutiſh* * 
lg dorance. Luther and his Adherents did at firlt gain 
pcily upon the People by their moſt excellent and 

Jheren 13 and by their Books which they pub- 
. aw excite the People to Piety, Prayers, 
a on ee and Exerciſes. Both which the Pa- 
he bu be pes ſince, for among them now adays 
abel A molt excellent Preachers, and very good 
es ke ee £ F A that the Proteſtant Clergy has now 
N Lale 1 jecd againſt them, as to their Ability or 
oft Mi ſeht int enaviour, They have alſo got a very good 
. of Wi: 0 all the Controverted Points, and have a 

\ WH 7 Diltinctions at hand againſt any Objecti- 
gt bar Example, whereas nothing ſeems more ridicy- 
lous, 


ler; 
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lous, than that the Pope ſhould grant his] obſer 

twenty or thirty thouſand You ro arbor as > Wicce ir 

how to give this a fine Colour by the whimſical Dita othe 

ions of Intenſive and Extenſive, Potentialiter ol Wriſdict: 
Actualiter, which reliſh ſtrangely with young Stude Wuared « 

and the Ignorant ſuppoſe them to be Terms full 170 Wm of 5 

ſteries. And becaule the Ignorance of the Clery k us ot 

the hatred conceived againſt Learning and — een, 

have proved very prejudicial to the Popiſh Mon , when 

the Popiſh Clergy, and eſpecially the Jeſuits bave ſng Cour 

altered their Courſe, and having taken upon them th f of th 
Education of Youth, have pretended to the Monoph piy Far. 

of Learning among the Roman Catholicks ; ſo tha noi mad 

that time Learning has not only not been prejudicab 170 f 

very profitable to them. es belo 

— 4 Laitly, Now adays they do not make uſe of Fire ut karloeve 
aaa Sword to propagate the Roman Catholick Religion, bu ar- 
the chief Men among the Proteſtants are inticed u road f. 

come over to their Party with fair Words, great bum es 

fes, and actual Recompences. If any one who is we dom 

qualified will go over to their Party, he may be (ure u ledgm. 

make bis Fortune, ſince the Wealth of their Chun ©". *t 

furniſhes them with iufficient Means to maintain ſuch os of L 

Perſon, tho' his Merits were not extraordinary. We "2x 

as on the contrary. if any one goes from them to th 10 in 
Proteſtant Religion, and either has not wherewithal t  Cirie 

live, or is not endow'd with extraordinary Qualificat * 0 

ons, he mult expect nothing but Want. Laſt of all, 33 ce 

Te thay Ho iſe of Auſtria promoted the Popiſh Intereſt might! over 
" 1 when they drove the Proteſtants out of the Heredita 
for Popery, Countries in Germany, out of the Kingdom of Bebemi 
and the Countries belonging thereunto and larely did tt 

ſame to the Proteſtants in Hungary, except to a very few 

or elle forc'd them to profeſsthemſelves RomanCatholick 


2 f. 29. From what has been ſaid ir may eaſily be! 

be Pop. derſtood, in what manner this Eccleſiaſtical Sovere!18"": .. 
has extended her Power over the Weſtern Parts . * 
Chriſtendom. But in order to underſtand throuphly i i A* 8 
whole Structure, and Compoſure of this Engine, "i dab'e N 
by what Means it is ſuſtained, it will not be imp Care f 
to conſider the Pope in two different Capacities: d in A, 
25 a Prince in tal, and ſecondly as the Spirirual 2". wonta 
varch over the Wellern Church. As rg the firkf* 
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obſerved, thar the Pope may be reckond a Potent 
ace in [taly, but is in no ways to be Compared with 
other Princes in Europe. The Countries under his His Domi- 


ez for 


knoy 


Vito A action are the City of Rome, with her Territories ven-. 
Tr and ned on both ſides of the River Tyber 3 the Duke- 
uders n of Bene vento in the Kingdom of Naples, the Duke- 
of ot Spoleto, Urbino and Ferrara, the Marquiſate of 
„ ſcveral places in Tuſcany, Romanzola or Flami- 
d Men where are ſituated Bologna and Ravenna, In France 
mich Cun-ry of Avignon belongs to him. Parma is a 
ve ſinc fol the Church, which Paul III. granted to his Son 


em th 


Inopal 
ut (inct 
cial 


wi; Farneſe, But ſince that time a Conſtitution has 
n made, that ir ſhall not be in the Power of any 
pe to Alienare any Fief, or to grant any of the Coun- 
es belonging to the Church in Fief to any Perſon 
barſoever, This was done, to prevent the Ruin of the 
clefaſtick State, and, that, in caſe the Revenues from 
road ſhould fail, the Pope nevertheleſs might not 
Int means to maintain himſelf and his Court. The 
ngdom of Naples is alſo a Fief ro the Church, in ack- 
jedgwent of which the King of Spain every Year 
ſents the Pope with a white Horſe and ſome thou- 
ds of Ducats. What other Pretenſions the Court of 
ne makes are out of date. For the reſt, theſe Coun- 
s are indifferen ly populous and Fertile, having ſe- 


Ire and 
10n, bul 
riced u 
t Promi 
is wel 

ſure 10 
Church 
in ſuch 


Phet 


ney al Cities of Note, out of which the Pope receives a 
—_ venue of two Millions per Annum. And the Popes 
70 1 niſters rake effeual Care, that their Subjects may 


be overgrown in Rickes. 
Ferhaps there might be a conſiderable Number of His Forces. 
dd Soldiers maintain'd out of the Eccleſiaſtick State, 


nightily 
eredita 


Boheme Ha : | 
x did l this Military Strength is (ſcarce worth taking Notice 
So fen Ince he makes uſe of quire other means, to preſerve 
Abo Fate than other Princes do He maintains about 


enty Gallies, which have their Starion at Civita Ve- 
Fd The chiet State Maxim of the Pope, as a Tem- 
al Prince is, that Peace may be preſetv'd in Tealy, 


ily be! 


nt 
1 * may remain in the ſame State as it is 
ughly "i; An ee that there may not be introduced | 
eine, "W ab 4 11 Power. wh ch m'ght prove fo for- | 
ns MX 3 0 omineer over the reſt. He mult rake | 
ies; fe n A, at the Turks may nor get fooring in Tag, | 
gal Me Cale of an Invaſion from the Tw ks. not only | 


{7 would be oblig'd to jo.n again: them hut all 


rſt it b 
* Chriſten- 
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Chriſtendom would be confederate to expel or chifs 
theſe Barbarians, ſince no Chriſtian Prince would! 
contented that this delicious Country ſhould fall in 
their Hands. 

The Pope has nothing more to fear from the Gem 
Empire, as long as it remains upon the ſame Foundy 
on. Bur if it ſhould fall under the Government & x 
Abſolute Monarch, it is likely he might attempt to 
new the Ancient Pretenſions. Spain and France areth 
two Kingdoms, which are moſt formidable to the pn 
Againſt them the Pope makes Uſe of this Maxim, ty 
he either (ers them together by the Ears, or at leaſt key 
up the Ballance berwixt them, that one may not 
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ritual 
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in end 


come quite Mater of the other. I am apt to bel d Peace 
that the Pope would be glad with all his Heart, f ntribure 
the Spaniards were driven out of Italy, eſpecially a J vent! 
of the Kingdom of Naples. But it is ſcarce to be He gain 


decurit! 
i beſid 
ke Care 
bis owr 
ut the 


pos d, that he ſhould be able to do it by his on 
Strength; and ro make uſe of the French in this Cal 
would be to fall our of the Frying Pan into the Fin 
Therefore all the Pope can do, is, to take Care; th 
Spain may not incroach upon others in Italy; and u 


is no queſtion but if the Spaniards ſhould attempt 7 ** and 
ſuch thing, France and all the other Italian States wot h's Wo 
be ready to oppoſe their Deſign. Neither can t! d Charg: 
pleaſing to the Pope, if the King of France ſhculdgt with | 
ſo much footing in Italy, as to be able ro ſway Matte þ Artify 
there according to his pleaſure, which the Pope oil te 
ro prevent with all his Might. The Pope need as 
fear much from the other States of Izaly. For tho oof four 


nd where 
ces, no 
no Occ 
her dar 


% . 


of them are under hand his Enemies, and dread his y 
ritual Power, ard ſome of them have been ſerert 
chaſtiſed by the Court of Rome ; nevertheleſs, they u 
at leaſt in outward Appearance pay to the Pope a dl 
Veneration, neither dare they as much as devie 
make any Conqueſts upon the Pope. Notwirh{tan 
ing which, they would nor look with 2 good 

upon the Pope, if he ſhould pretend to make a 


| ' q N i CC) 
Conqueſts upon his Neighbours, and enlarge his Don — ; 
nions; this wiſe Nation being extremely jealous, © Ce 05 
deſirous to keep up tie Ballance berwixt the Sate * 1 
Wo. "2 upre 
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6. 30. But if we conſider the Pope, ſecondly, as the Particular 
tical Monarch of Chriftendom, and the Vicar of N | 
us Chritt upon Earth, we meer in his Spiritual State en, 
ih ſuch ſurpriſing and ſubtile pieces, that it muſt be as Spirj. 
glelled, that ſince the Beginning of the World, there 

not been ſer up a more Artificial Fabrick than the 

opiſh Monarchy. It has required the more Sagacity 

erect and ſuſtain this Structure, the more the ends of 

s Sovereignty are quite different from the ends of all 

her Sta'es in the World, and the more feeble the 

tle appears upon which it is founded. For it is the 

in end of other Commonwealths, to live in Security 

{Peace ; for the maintaining of which, the Subjects 

tribute a Share out of their Goods and Poſſeſſions, 

y, venture their Lives that they may ſufficiently pro- 

ge againtt the A:remprs of malicious People, and live 

decurity and without Danger from their Enemies. 

od beſides this, it is the Duty of every Subject, to 

Care that he may be able to maintain himſelf out 

his own Revenues, or by his Labour and Induſtry. 

ut the Popiſh Monarch's chief Deſign is, that the 

ppes and the Clergy may live in Plenty and Splendour 

this World, all which is to be maintain'd at the Colt 

d Charge of other People, who muſt be perſuaded to 

t with their Money by ſeveral ſhining Arguments, 

Id Artificial Perſuaſions. Whereas other States are 

Into maintain their Forces and Garriſons with great 

kpences, the Pope on the contrary entertains his Mili- 

without any Charge, nay rather with profit to himſelf. 

id whereas it is a State Maxim among the wiſer 

nes, nor to extend their Conqueſts too far, the rope 

no Occaſion to imitate them in this Point, ſince it is 

her dangerous nor troubleſome to him, tho' he ex- 
ſuꝛriſdiction over the Eaſt and Meſt- Indies. 
of Sovereignty are founded upon evident 

idle Principles and Divine Inſtitution, ſince 

it is impotſible that Mankind ſhould live ho- 
ccurely, commodiouſly and decently. Bur to 

F = the lame Neceſſity and Foundation of the 
dgopereign Authority, and to demonſtrate that as 


ice and Welfare of Mank ind, cannot ſubſiſt with- 
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in my Mind impoſſible to be done. He that is unn 
ling to believe this, let him find out a Demonſtrain 
Proof, and he will be the Miracle of the World. fy 
if the Pope's Champions pretend to a poſitive Cay 


edi. 
blig'd 
un up 


mand from God Almighty, they are oblig d to proc 3 
clear and evident Proofs, and that in all its Clauſes ut * 
Determinations, out of the Holy Scripture; that li 3 5 
Saviour where he ſent his Diſciples all over the World Pg 
Preach the Chriſtian Faith not only gave them H A 11 : 
Power to propagate the Chriſtian Doctrin amorg d EC 1 
Nations; and be independent on any Humane Pow... * 0 
in their Office, ſo they can't be hindred from Prei. (.: 1 
or fore d to add or retrench any thing from their Dora... 
(which Power is unqueſtionable) : Bur likewiſe grant ery "ol 
them a Commiſſion, ro put into the Miniſtry d |... . 
Goſpel, and that withcut the Conſent of the Magilrat ny t. 
(tho profeſſing the true Chriſtian Rel gion) as may nd lupe 
and whom they pleas d; and to invelt theſe again wil eoples | 
full Power to increaſe their Order to ſuch a Nun nearly 
as they ſhould think fit themſelves, without having M onies 
Regard to the Civil Power or Magiſtrates, whole Rp. Chor“ 
and Title is thereby impaired. He muſt prove ua. ot th. 
fince they can't live upon the Air, they have a torn... th 
granted them to ſeek our all ways and means no! 0 1... 
for their Subſiſtence, bur alſo for carrying on their ru ac gr f. 
and Extravagancies. They muſt alſo have a Pe ee Exp 
tive gramed them of being exempted from the Ma +... 
Juritdiction both in their Perſons, and ſuch Poſſeſſio eaſons, 
as they have acquired to themſelves, tbo the ſime emed: 
per ain to the Revenues of the Commonweal'd , Trade 
ſituated in the Territories, and enjoy the Prorecti ater, bi 
of the Sovereign; who is to have po Power rolay Tait 

upon ſuch Poſſeſſions, or imploy them to an) ot . 31, | 
Uſ.s. Further, they muſt prove that the Supreme DR yereignt 
ction over this Order with Relation not only to thet of 
fice, but their oſſeſſions, belong to one of the Came Orac Dem 
on whom the reſt depend as their Sovereign, 2 by R 
the Civil Magiſtrates can't pretend to any voy AVC atten, 
Juriſdiction over them, tho' rhe Ecclefialtical oy IT 
ei her by its Number or Misbchaviour ſhould prove rica 
n.clons ro the State, and tho' the State could * s neve 
maintaind without the Revenues of the Eccleſiale  'Uling e 
which mu not be imployed for the Benefit of the 3 Ny overt 
Lick, without the Cenſent of him, who has the Sera Bur 
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Direction over this Order. Beſides all this, they are 
pblig'd to prove ſome other Hypotheſes of theirs, which 
Win upon Matter of Fact. Parricularly , that our 

viour granted the Spiritual Sovereignty over the 
ove orch to St. Peter only, without allowing the leaſt 
cs alK+:c« to the reſt of the Apoſtles. That he granted this 
at a. -:ogative, not only to St. Peter for his own Perſon, 
olle Nor as a perpetual Inheritance to ſuch as ſhould ſucceed 
m fü en in chat Place where he refided as Biſhop. They 
ong ut prove that St. Peter was actually Biſhop of Rome, 
kose he exerciſed the ſame Power there, and granted 
ach d Prerogarive to no Other Place where he uſed to 
Doch each, beſides Rome. And becauſe theſe Points are ſo | 
grant E..; hard to be prov'd, the Popiſh Doctors are oblig'd 
oft p be very cautious in propoling theſe Queltions di- 
gra S:41y to che World, and rather treat of them confuſedly 
s mand [uperficially Ir is rather their Butineſs to fill the 
1 Wcoples Heads with far-fetched Arguments that do not 
Nunde early touch the Point, viz. concerning the great 
by romiſes, that the Gates of Hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
le ? Wc Church, concerning the great Authority and Profpe- 
ve n of the Church, her Antiquity, the Succeſſion of the 
a to opes, the Holy Fathers and Councils, the Authority of 
oy many Ages and Nations, Miracles and ſuch like 
* uff fir for a Declamarion. They allo make uſe of an- 
1 ky 4 Expedient, vi. Thar if any one dares to contra- 
wy | _ things, he is immediately without hearing his 
os ealons, branded with the Name of a Heretick, and 
wy 7 as one that being a Novice, and ignorant in 
1 8 rade, ought not to be ſo bold as to contradict his 
rote ater, but deſerves to be burnt. 


lay Taxt 


ny oth 


Dit ö 31. It is eaſily to be imagin'd, that this Spiritual h the Po- 
eme UV Yerelgnry ww TE. iſh $ 
(| enry was of Neceſſity to be eftabliſh'd in rhe 7/7 Seve- 
their Am of a M , h . . 1 returty was 
ne Or : 1) onarchy, ſince it was in no ways luitable 2 4- exer- 
FL 2 yy wa or Atiſtocratical Government, note in the 
Guperid 4 J 28 of ſeveral Inconveniencies which would 2 
al Olde any diff ed it, bur more eſpecially, becauſe that ſo . 
werent Heads as {way a Demc cratical and Ari- 


prove f ocra: 

.leſjaſtick 18 been kept in ſuch an Union, but that 

d 6 Pub (61 B 9 actions and Difenrions. they would have 

{ rhe ny overturn'd Vw | 

e Su pr On, gar a Work built upon fo ſlight a Founda- 
| among the ſeveral ſorts of Monarchical Co- 


Dire! 
1 veruments, 


| and the 


ene : r . 
cal Government, would even by the moit ſevere 
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vernments, they have choſen ſuch an one as that by 4 
the Art of Men, there could not have been inyeng 
one more ſuitable to their Purpoſe ; it being moſt q 
tain that all the ſpeculative Inventions of the moſt . 
fined Politicians, are nor in the leaſt to be compared y 
what may be met withal in this Popiſh Monarchy, I 
true, {ome Princes have gain d to themſelves and thep 
Government a great Authority, by pretending to beth 
Otf. ſpring of the Gods, and that they had laid the Fo 
dation of their Government, by the expreſs Comma 
of the Gods, and by their peculiar Approbati; 
wherefore they uſed ro be after their Death plac'd i 
the Number of the Gods, and were adored as h& 
Bur the Pope has gone farther, and perſuaded the People 
that he is the Lieutenant of Jeſus Chriſt, who hazal 
Power in Heaven and Earth, and his Vicar in the 
World, and that in a more exalred Senſe than it x 
ſpoken of the Magiſtrates, that they are Miniſters d 
God's Juſtice upon Earth For he pretends that he ha 
the Power of diſpenſing the Merits of Jeſus Chriſt, a 
that ſuch as refuſe ro acknowledge this Prerogatin 
are not Capable of obtaining Salvation. And fn 
there is nothing more powerful in this World, ton 
duce People to a profound Veneration than the Din 
Majeſty, and no Motive more ſtrong to it\force fron 
them an obedierce and an entire Submiſſion to all ſ 
of Hardſhip, than the Fear of God's Wrath and Etem 
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Damnarion ; it is evident that if this Point 1s ond the Co 
gain'd, and the People throughly perſuaded, theitual Af 
needs no further Proof of the reſt of their Aide eaſures. 

of Faith, than that 4vT3%s ben, the Pope has determin ho h 

hs it ſo. Away to | 
Why it myſt Further, moſt Nations eſteeming an hereditary 0 amily, . 
vernment the moſt convenient and leaſt dangerous, 1 can (<1 
introduc'd that Form into their States; bur this Fol than t. 

of Government could not ſuit with the Iutention of Hon of \ 
Spiricual Monarchy. For in thoſe States where Mud Pay] 
Crown is bereditary, it mult of Neceſſity ſome mne Inftar 
happen, that the ſame is devolv'd ro Princes who Court of 

' Minors ; and ir would be an odd Sight, that 4 (1 in: Co 

thar rides the Hobby-Horſe, ſhould be taken for t ce ſhou'd 
Vicar of Chriſt and that the Protectot of Chrilencd is Ho 

ſhould want a Tutor. Neither is it to be ſuppos d U. E by the 


| | ly 20 
young Princes could behave themlclyes ſo 57% 
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The con- The Conclave is in like manner a moſt admirable hy 

. _ vention to bridle the immoderate Ambition, and preven 
thoſe Schiſms, which us'd formerly miſerably to agg 

the Sec, and weaken the Authority of the Popes; þ 

ſides that, thereby a long Vacancy of the Chair is 

vented, and by means of this Election, it is muchy, 

fier to pick out one that is fitly qualify'd to repreſentik 

great and artificial Hypocrite, and afterwards to n 

People believe, that are ignorant of the Intriguesof 


ar al 
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aſtly, 
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berefo 


rowns 
Conclave, that it was by the particular Providene d ve exc 
God Almighty, that ſuch a Perſon was choſen as ue all t! 
molt worthy to be God's Vicar upon Earth, Th whon 
much at leait may be obrain'd by an Election, thath & whe 
a Perſon is choſen as is well vers'd in the Arts of Neues, 
and their ambitious Deſigns, and one whoſe Age Eo ofte 
above the Folly and Extravagancies of young Men, an afte 


by his Years and long Experience appear more vent 
n Au- ble in his Function. It is alſo a very wiſe Order tout 
:91:4t10nsS ing the Election of a Pope, that he is to have tuo t 


fore, u 
on the 


Capiti 


13 : 
U With Þ 


* 


For 3 Parts of the Votes in the Conclave, which ſeems w/ to cor 

is t» > cho- been introduc'd, that the new Pope might not be un of hin 

ſc: Pope. ceptable ro a great number of Cardinals. Now a oly Gho 

it is a general Maxim in the Choice of a Pope, u But the 

an Italian, which is done not only becauſe they e Cour 

will beſtow this Dignity and ample Revenue de Chapt, 

Native of Italy than upon a Foreigner, but allo veal, v. 

the Security and Preſervation of the Papal Chat s ir gre: 

pends in a great Meaſure on the Balance which 1s Wt the p 

kept betwixt France and Spain, which is not t bee unt of t 

pected from a French or Spaniſh Pope, who * ef Prerc 

quickly turn the Scale, and by granting too aw Wc the P 

rogatives to his Country-men, endeavour to exc 18 Body, 

thers from the Papal Chair. They chuſe „ d belt a 

'i Pope who is pretty well in Years, but very e eh 

[ young one, that others may be in hopes of — ieir ord 
{1 the {ame Dignity, and that a young Pope ary IT {eldom C 
1 Regency may not undertake to aher their coy F the Tir] 
14 Maxims, or to make his Family ſo Rich and * dope Ur 
| and fer vp ſo many Creatures of his own, * ot Illuſtr 
It to ertail the Papal Chair upon his Houle. Be 8 comme 
bk in this Station where the Pope nced not ET * new * 
it Field, there 1s more Occaſion for a grave eb F om to | 
It than a vigorons young Perſon. It 18 alſo another) . 
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ir a Kin to the deceas d Pope, to the end that the va- 
r Church-Benefices may not fall into the Hands of 
e Family, and that the new Pope may be the ſooner 


ble bh 
even 


0 afl 


;; eraird upon to mend the Faults of his Predeceſſor. 
is pea tly, They are commonly for chuſing ſuch a one as is 
uc oW&-icher too mixch addicted to the Spani/h nor French 


ereſt, nor yer hated by either of theſe two Parties. 
berefore it is a Cuſtom among them, that both theſe 
owns give in a Lit of ſuch Cardinals as they would 
ee excluded from being Elected Pope. Notwithſtand- 


ws all this, it often ſo happens, that one is choſen Pope 
. Thy whom no Body thought before; and this comes to 
that s when the Cardinals are tired out by ſo many In- 
of dc eues, and are glad to get out of the Conclave. It is 
ge ben o often obſerv'd, that a Pope proves quite another 
len, an after he has come to fir fn the Chair than he was a 


e Velen 


ore, when yet a Cardinal. The Pope at his entring 
er toud 


on the Government, is not tied to any certain Rules 


rwo tht Capitulations, fince it would ſeem very unbecom- 
se co controul by human Laws and Contracts the Pow- 
be un of him who is pretended to be endow'd with the 
ow 40d oly Ghott. 


„li But the College of Cardinals is as it were the ſtand- 

ey (ao Council of the Eccleſiaſtical State, in like manner as CO 

ne ae Chaprers of the Cathedrals are to the Biſhops in Ger- nals. 

10 0 . Wich thoſe the Pope adviſes concerning Matters 

Cha d the greateſt Moment; tho indeed it often happens, 

ch 15 10 Tt the Popes and their Nephews make but little Ac- 

to bee of their Advice, but act as they pleaſe. The 

rho „ ef Prerogative of the Cardinals conſiſts in that they 

* ehe Power of chuſing a Pope, and that out of their 

exch ' n Body, they being ſuppos'd to be the next to him, 

_ d belt acquainted with the Affairs of the Court of 

y fel 1 me, which is one neceſſary Qualification of a Pope. 

ay ir ordinary Number is Threeſcore and Ten, which 

** leldom compleat. Now a-days they are diſtinguich'd 1 
_ | _ Title of your Eminency, according to a Decree f 
ww oe Urban VIII. whereas they were formerly call'd | 
. 80 Illuttrious (Iluſtriſſimi) which Title was grown | 
Be my 1 in italy, And becauſe the Cardinals had | 
lent new Title, the Princes of Italy pretended in like | 


133 3 by the Title of your Highnets | 
vit rage ormerly they were very well fatis- | 
me Title of your Excellency (Fxcellenza.) 
1 The 


other A 
net be! 
nf 
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The Election of the Cardinals depends abſolutely wif kely t 
the Pope's Pleaſure, who nevertheleſs, conſtantly tn Tor cd it 
notice of ſuch as are recommended to that Dignity He to 
France, Spain and other Princes. The Paraſites of vi ay be 
Court of Rome, are not aſharnd to maintain tha Hes rf 
Cardinal's Cap is equal in Dignity to a Crowr'd Hur the 
and to this Day they pretend to have the Precedaq{WW:: the 


before the Electors of the Empire. oft 

Ever ſince the time of Pope Sixtus IV. that is net. othe. 

Year 1471. the Popes have made it their Buſineſs w. pporcu 

The Popes rich their Families our of the Church-Revenues, of N out 


enrich their wy 
Kindred, there are very remarkabe Inſtances. For it is ehuùf ate 5 


that Sixtus V. during his Regency of five Years, di d ther 
beſtow upon his Family above three Millions of Huy (ut 
cats; and Gregory XV. had in two Years and er are 
Months got together the value of three Million es 
Lands, without reckoning what he left in ready Morey at chey 
It is reported of the Houſe of the Barbarini's, that ral Pri 
the Death of Urban VIII. they were poſſeſsd of 2118 nearly 
Offices and Church Benefices, moſt of them rech ore circ 
at three, five, eight and ren Thouſand Schud: a-proogi@:r leſt | 
whereby 'tis ſaid, that they got together a Trealure count 
30 Millions of Schudi. This has been repreſented ale on 
very ſcandalous thing by ſome, bur if duly conſderfccagon: 
it is a great Folly to ſuppoſe, that ſince the main lerer Af 
tion of the Popiſh Sovereignty is to enrich the Clergy ore Sec 
the Popes ſhould ftifle their natural Inclination aggettute 
their Kindred, and not make Hay whilſt the Sun ſinWecourſe 
"Tis known to be a common thing, that Favourites Partial. 
others, whilit they are Fortunate, are envy by obe thor by 
who are vex'd, becauſe Fortune is not ſo favourable n 


2 


| them. Beſides, the Revenues of the Church are ſo great 6. 32. 

| ſ char rhe Popes, fince they need not entertain an) 7 a prop 
derable Army, ſcarce know how to employ com 
better. it of Cl 


Since the time of Pore Urban VIII. a Cufonł atholick 

been introduced, to make one of the Popes Nepbes ; The | 

| Chief Miniſter of the Eccleſiaſtical State, whom He, 

{ 474! Cardinal Patroon Cardinal Patrons. ) Among " F * 0 
Reaſons, why the Pope commits the Management 4 ince 
Affairs to one of his Nephews, this is alledg d oy * at 
that by the nearneſs of Blood, he ought to be Pref iy 
before others, and that by ſo doing, the Popes "Be, 


: K a : re mol vol Ine 
is better {ccur'd agaipſt any Artempts, which 4 oy 1e, 
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BL) TL be made upon his Life than upon any other 
Jun ereditary Princes, whole Death their Succeſſors are 
nity e to revenge. How fearful rhe Popes are of Poiſon 
aft e be judg'd from thence, that as often as the Pope re- 
tha te ves the Sacrament, his Chaplain, who is to admini- 
d Heal er the Bread and Wine, is obl:g'd ro taſte of both be- 
eden re the Pope. It is allo pretended, that by the Mini- 
- ry of the Nephews, this Advantage is obtain'd, that 
(1nce We other Miniſters and Governors have not ſo much 
zwa osorcunity to enrich themſelves, and to put one ano- 
If I our of place, which is the common Cuſtom in E- 
Þ , * States. For their Neptiews are few in number, 
, Ui therefore ſooner to be ſatisfy d; neither will they 
4 1 ay ſuffer that others ſhould enrich themſelves, fince 
— e ſenſible that all the Hatred falls upon them- 
A They are alſo very ſerviceable ro the Pope, in 
* = che) more freely can diſcloſe the Intereſts of the ſe- 
7 | 5 1 than other Miniſters who are not 
"I © Ard 8 and that they are fain to be 
5 afryes den in their Management of Affairs, for 
eaſute M ccount; G x Brag _ or another be call d to an 
0 RENE ich Reaſon it is their Buſineſs, ſo to 
„ = N that they may upon all 
7k hf is | rozection. Beſides, that by 
e Fe. Oy be —__ - = much 
he ” y than o: . And if the Pope were 
a * = F Me So el, he would be oblig'd /5 have 
rites a partial, bein 0 Nef . 
1 by Le of them engag d to Foreign Princes 
* 3 or Benefices. 
e ſo gre 9. 32. Th = Ls : 
5 - - -B& . 3 * this Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy concerning 
Joy wa comprehends rhe | a e Cl de dt A Feb Popidh 
it of OE whole Clergy, the ſecond all the of Oe 
deore See 8 they profels the Roman 8 
Nec. be fr TN, * uch 15 commonly call d the Lai- 
27 Wrince wt. 2h 8 d to the ſtanding Army of 
out obere 10 be Ns y maintains his Conqueſts; the 
+ men _— 1 3 that are Triburaries to 
| for one ces at their Char F 
prefer Dbligarion reaks, ge: The frft have this particular 
es Peri lartiage Th them, that they muſt ab:tain from 
enen, K is done under pretence of a ſpcciai 
1 Lad chat thereby they may be the more fir ro 
Ff a4 perform 
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perform their Duty without any hindrance ; bit ir 
true Reaſon is, that they ſhould not prefer the Inter 
and Welfare of their Wife and Children, before thag 
the Church, and in Conlideration thereof, not fide wit 
thoſe ' rinces, under whole Juriſdiction they live, 9 
that they ſhould not enrich their Children with the ge 
venues of rhe Church, but be the more ready uponal 
Occaſions to execute the Pope's Will, eſpecially again 
ſuch Frinces, under whole Protection they live. Fo 
fince Wife and Children are eſteem'd the deareſt Pledgy 
not to be left ro rhe Dilcretion of an enragd Eneny, 
they could the eaher deſpiſe the Anger of their Prin 
if they had no other Care to take but for themſelve,, 
ſingle Man not needing to fear a Livelihood in any Plac 
whatever. And it has been the main Endeavour of th 
Popes to exempt the Clergy by all means from the | 
riſdiction of the Civil Magilirates, and to make then 
only dependent on himſelf. Beſides this, the avariciou 
Clergy would not have made ſo good a Harvelt, ift 
had been taken for granted among the People, that th 
ſame was Collected for their Wife and Children 
whereas now it is pretended, that they receive not fn 
themſelves, but for the Maintainance of the Chu 
But thoſe who have been ſo buke to force Celibaq 3 
on the Clergy, were forgetful in not preſcribing then 
ar the ſame time a Recipe againſt Incontinency, wil 
they ſcem ro ſtand in great need of. How 
a Number there is of this ſort of People, may be bet 
judg'd cur of What is related of Pope Paul IV. wi 
vs d to brag, that he had 28800 Varithes, and 440% 
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| f Monaſtcries under his Juriſdiction, if he did not milas his Cre 

1 in his Account, eſpeciaily as to the Monaſteries. IX datloe ve 

Wi Clergy my again be ſubdivided into two forts, 7 athers h⸗ 

| ö thoſe who are bare Prieſts and Eccleſiaſticks, and 0988" be app 

[| Vow, # Oken of 


who have cngag'd themſelves by a particular 


| 
1 | che Monks and Jeſuits, who are to be eftcem'd the rope > of tl 
[IF !: pretorian Bands. They receive for their Pay Honour q be L 
and Digniries, great Revenues, a quiet | ife widen * 
great Labour, and live always near a good Kirchin : bug Cicrpy 
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thoſe who have addicted themſelves to a more ſtrict 4 
der, ate fed with the vain Belief of Holineſs, g. 

Merit and particular Prerogatives above others. 
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b 3 | 
wh Wc. 23- The Pope makes Uſe of this Artifice to keep 7 he Popiſh 


. 1h. rv in Obedience, that he perſuades them to re- Potrin ſu- 
* I E gui confider his Eccleſiaſtical Troops, as the — tur 
ve, gef Promoters of their Sal vation, and Maſters over 
the 1, Weir Conſciences; which ſerves like a Bridle to lead 
Pon al aun them about according to the Will of the 
 apzink RW cr 2 y- And that every thing may be accommodared 
e. ye Intereſt of his Spiritual Monarchy, ſeveral Arrti- 
Pledges of the Chriſtian Religion have been by Degrees 
Enemy, I erched or parched up with new Additions; and any 
Princes e that will duly weigh theſe Matters, wherein they 


elves, 1 fer with their Adverſaries will ſoon find that in 
ny Plat Woe Points there is generally a Mixture of Intereſt, as 
ir of be Authority, Power and Revenues of the Clergy. 
be J rong thoſe in the firſt Place is ro be reckon d the Do- 
ce then rin concerning the Authority and Power of the Pope, 
arc bereby they pretend to ſer him above the Councils, 
t, iti d make him Infallible; which Point is ſtretched to 
that ce vimoſt by the Jeſuits, becauſe, if that ſtand faſt, 
ide the reſt is ſoon prov'd. So that what has been taught 4s that of 
not rf cinerly , and if I am nor miſtaken, is taught even unto the Pope's 
Chir s Day, by the Doctors of the Sorben, viz. that the ig: 
bacy 0oWouncils are equal ro, or rather above the Pope, is de- 
10 en uctire to the very fundamental Conſtitution of the 
bei pid Monarchy, fince this DoCtrin ſmells ſtrongly of 
110 Democracy, which is directly contrary ro a Monar- 
* And, indeed it is not eafily ro be reconcil'd, how 
e Pope, who pretends to have ſuch great Preroga- 
es above all others. ſhould be ſubje to the Cenſure 
bis Creatures and Vaſſals. For as they will have it, 
aatloever either the Holy Scripture, or the Ancient 
ters have atttibuted to the Church, ought altogether 
d be apply'd ro the Pope, in like manner, as what is 
oben of a whole Kingdom, is commonly to be under- 
od of the King. 
The Lairy are debarred from Reading the Holy The Probi- 
ipture, by which means not only the Authority of bitten of 
le Clergy, is maintain'd among the People, as if the gs exe) 
leſts were the only Men that have a Priviledge to ap- Scriptures, 
roach to the Divine Oracles ; bur alſo the Laity is 
ereby prevented from finding out thoſe Points in the 
[ure which are repugnant to the Intereſt of the 
"$f © For if the People ſhould once get a true Un- 
| 8 derſtanding 
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| hich Marriage could not eaſily have been approv d 


27 cocker Chriſtians. There are alſo ſo many prohi- 
ye y 4 Degrees, introduced on purpoſe, that the Clergy 
ark Way have frequent Opportunities to give Diſpenſations, 


he Management of which they know how to feather 


4 ir Neſt. By the Extreme Ointment the Prieſt takes 


: * Occaſion to exhort the dying People, to leave Lega- 
clint es for pious Ules, which they commonly know how 
_—_ ppl co the Ad vantage of their own Order, Pur- 


e ory was invented for no other Purpoſe, but that the 
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Extreme 
Unaion, 


Turgatory, 


ds irg Man, who ar that time is not ſo greedy of 
Wh W'/orldly Goods, which he is to leave to others, might. 
id, \ liberal towards the Clergy-men, in hopes, by their 
crore erceſſion, and a good Number of Maſſes, to get the 


vos er our of that hot Place. The Veneration paid to 
ergy; theſe are employ d, beſides other uſes, to re- 
ard People of Quality, that have done great Services 
the Pope, with a Piece of an old Bone in lieu of a 
ter Preſent. The Adoration of the Saints ſerves for 


ing one 
nr Wit 
0 a Law 


e Reliques, has alſo been very beneficial to the X*liques. 


Prayers to 


ky Pretext to build the more Churches, inſtitute cy 
rich graffi)" days, and employ, and feed a greater Number 

e Cen Frieſts. The Power, which the Pope has aſſum' d of 

N mig anonization, gives him a conſiderable Authority among Canonize» 
crament e People, as if it were his Prerogative to beſtow . 


hignities and Offices upon whom he thinks fit, even in 
jeaven, and as if God Almighty could not but accept 
ſuch Referendaries, as the Lope is pleas d to repre- 
nt to him. By this means he makes himſelf Maſter 
the Inclinations of the People though living in far 
tant places, unto whom he propoſes this as a Recom- 
ence of their Credulity and Ambition, if they ſtick at 


God a1 
ch is nf 
ms, the 
ave eat 


acrament 
that tit 


11 Matr thing to promore his Intereſt. And ever fince this 
are ofte uperſtition has raken Root in Chriſtendom, thoſe who 
reſt Cue been Canonized have for the moſt part been Cler- 
ance a” men, who either by a new invented Hypocriſie, or 
ole King ard Appearance of Holineſs had made themſelves 
Queen! rue World. Or if by Chance one Layman 
opery MN! olber bas attained to this Dignity, either he him- 
ority. or at leaſt thoſe that interceeded for him, have 
nes *% lain to deſerve very well of the Papal Chair. 
rhe Pofe 3 forbear to mention, in what manner by fictiti- 
farry fl 1 ſeveral ſorts of Images, Apparitions, Exor- 


i Indulgences, Tubilees, Prohibition of divers ſorts 
Wld 


of 
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of Victuals, and ſuch like Tricks, they us'd to fool th 


ae 
People out of their Money. 5 


rc that 
Die Stu 
e not o 
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The Vniver- F. 34. Next to the Particulars mention' | 
ties have which have partly been Inſtituted by ry Al lb 


premoted the „; 
Popiſh 56. rity, partly by other States, yet ſo that moſt of re! 
vereignty. have been Confirmed by the Popes, who a 1 ln ufry p 
time claim d the Supreme Direction over hs; 8 
Univerſities, I ſay, have been mainly Ar wag Thel Wc cove: 
maintaining the Popiſh Sovereignty. It * a. / 
enough of what Conſequence this Direction 2a 3 
be to the Pope. For in the Univerſities Men hy e 
tinctur d with ſuch Opinions, as they afterwards a we 
make uſe of during their whole Life, and inſtil the in 7 
others: and "rwas for this Reaſon, that the Urine 3 
ties, and Sciences there to be taught, were ſure oh endred 
commodated to the Popes Intereſt. Neither 2 erding 
Profeſſors of Divinity here, who claim'd the * as blir 
dency before all others, the only Creatures of the Pop, N.. 
bur alſo the Profeſſors of the Canon Law, who * 
buſie as any to palm his Decrees upon the World and u 5 
maintain his Authority. For the World may chankt — 
Canon- Law for the firſt Introduction of thoſe long La . 
Suits, which the Clergy pretended to belong to thelt by bay 
Juriſdiction, that by receiving of Bribes they wigitil _; 
ſooner gratify their Avarice. The greateſt part of th . 
Philoſophers were likewiſe the Popes Slaves, and if ot 8 
Or t other attempted to dive into the true Cauſes | _ave & 
Things, he was ſure ro be kept under by all rhe re 1 wes 
The Divinity and Philoſopby profeſs d in theſe Univer 2 
firies were nor taught with an Intention to make tht chap 
young Students mote learned and underttanding. b Oo. 
thar the ingenious by theſe confus'd and idle Tem , i 
might be diverted from throughly canvaſing tho 20 g 
Matters, which would have led them to the whole 1 5 
covery of the Popiſh Intrigucs. For their Scholalick hay. 
Divinity is not employ'd in ſearching and explain ons 50 
the Holy Scripture, but for the moſt part entangled cdu, 1. 
ulelels Queſtions, invented chiefly by Peter Ik is - 
Tomas Aquinas, Scotus, and the other Parriarchs of ke. o for.” 
dantry. And what they call Philoſophy is nothing ele bey 0 
bur a Collection of foolith Chimera's, empt) vn MF * 
and very bad Hatin, the Knowledge of which is rather bunt, 


hur:ful than profitable, if you have not been better 
ſt 


gucte 
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Jaed otherwiſe. So that all their Aim was, to take 
hat the Sciences ſhould not be fundamentally taught 
Je Students. With this Trumpery the Univerſities 
erot only over. run during the former barbarous times, 
now, continue in the ſame forlorn State, and tho' moſt Sci- 
uthy | es are ſo much improved, the old Leaven is with great 
tha. iry preſerved and propagated : On the contrary all 
. ſolid Sciences, eſpecially ſuch, as are inſtrumental 
Tree covering the Vulgar Errors of the World, are ſup- 
tal in „d. Above all the reſt, the moſt uſeful of all, the 
Aiden drin of Morality is much miſ- interpreted and entan- 
| need in an endleſs Labyrinth, that the Fathers Confeſ- 
te fi may not want means te domineer over the Laymens 
ate v ſciences, and to entangle them with ſo many dubi- 
em im and double meaning Inſinuations, that they are there- 
niverk endred incapable to examine and rule their Actions, 
de ding ro ſolid Principles, but are oblig'd to be 
1 ed blindfold at the Pleaſure of their Fathers Con- 
ec ss. 
ebe | Why the Je- 
wered 35. Bur, in regard Learning gave the main Blow ſuits oe, 
{and VS: Pope, at the time of Luthers Reformation, the taken upon 
ank, who may well be call'd the Popes Guard du —_— of 
ng Law ps, have fince taken upon them the management of he rub. 
to ret vourh; for they not only reach publickly in the U- 
digt SG, bur they have alſo engroſs'd to themſelves 
t of I tru&ion of the Youth in the Schools, that they 
6 . have all the Opportunity ſo to guide and direct 
auſes 


in their Studies, that they may not only not prove 
udicial, but rather advantageous to the Kingdom of 
Univer neſs, By this way of managing the Youth, they 
nor only acauir'd vaſt Riches and Authority to their 
ling, du er, bur alſo been very inſtrumental in maintaining 
e Jem opim Monarchy, which they are bound to do by a 

ular Vow above all the other Monks. They make 
10 cir Buſineſs to imprint into the tender Minds of the 
cola a Veneration for the Vope and ſo to guide their In- 


xpla1n10 ons as they think is moſt profitable ro the State of 


angled M Cburch. They inure the young People from then 


47 Je perſiſt obſtinarely in their receiv'd Opinions, 
chs 0 \ 6 ſuffer no Reaſons to prevail againſt them, where- 
w_ 44 render them incapable of ever attaining the 
1 edge of Truth. They have at the ſame time an 


ſtrucde | Iss 


ſertunity throvghly to trace and diſcover the Capati- 
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ties and Inclinations of their Diſciples, which they oy 
good uſe of to their Advantage, whenever theſe ag 
ploy'd in State Aﬀairs. Bur ſuch as they find of as 
rraordinary Capacity or abounding in Wealth, theyg 
deavour by all means to draw into their Order, 90 
rhe main Intention of their School Diſcipline, wig 
ſo famous throughout the World, is to uphall 
Pope's Sovereignty.” They boaſt of extraordinary 
thods to teach the Latin Tongue to young People, 
they rake a particular Care, that they do not [er ch 
Diſciples grow too wiſe, unleſs it be ſuch asare yl 
receiv d into their Order. And, as they have hy 
management of the Youths brought a great mam 4 
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Men over to their Order, and are beſides very müde Th ; 
civil in their Converſation (in which Point they ar! nicular 
above all the other Monks, who are moſt of them fil (47 
Incivility and Pedantry) they have found means, u | after 
Prerence of being Confeſſors, to creep into molt ee the 


and to inſinuate themſelves into the very Secrets df 
State; ſo that in a great many Courts they bare! 
greateſt (way in the Councils; and there you my 


e, at le 
W, that 
nts, II 


ſure they will never be forgerful of the Pope's and: rate 
own Intereſt, Nevertheleſs by their inſatiable Am ats, WI 
and Forwardneſs of meddling in all Affairs, they k huntrics : 
made themiclves odious in ſome Vlaces ; and ith leaſt by 
much as the Jeſuits have treſpaſs'd upon the Auth TILE 
and Advantages of rhe other Monks, who are tee of th 
antient Orders, theſe are grown jealous of them 10 Religior 
highett Degree. | 
. Neither ought it to be pals'd by in Silence, wi s. k 
at Pope and his Adberenrs pretend to have a right 4 ans to 1 
„e faring and Licenfing all Books whatſoever, by "commu; 
Claim they may caſily hinder any thing to c. le Cout 
light, that may prove prejudicial ro them. And Woran. 
Cenſuring of Books, they are fo impudent a8 bal! Empel 
to ſtrike our of the antient Authors, when rhele * dis. Buy 
be reprinted, even fach aſſages as the) diſlike, di Body, 
inſert ſuch new Paſſages as are {ufrable to their Sc , in $ 
If any one Book is to be publiſh'd in their Ten Burt, hi 
fir the {ame is exatly Revis'd and Corrected, a where 
it ſhould happen by chance, that ſomething (19 Wainſt 3 
overſeen in the firlt Edition, which does nt a | ed of þ 
their Interet, it ie mark'd in an Index mn Edit le, if; 
Purpoſe, chat it may be omitted in the next Ka“ and | 
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t the Books of their Adverſaries are prohibited, nay 
reading of them is not allow d, but to ſome particu- 
- Perſons, and that not without ſpecial Leave, and 
ſe are ſuch as they know to be thorough- pac d, and 
tirely devoted to their Intereſt. By 2 doing they 
ay lay to their Adverſaries Charge what they pleaſe, 
ce their Subjects never ger fight of the others Refu- 
jon. Ir has been a general Obſervation, that ſince the 
andalous Lives of the Monks had not only been very 
ejudicial ro the Popiſh Monarchy, but alſo that the 
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"= ſoteſtants had ſet out their Vices in their natural Co- - 
: bf rs; The Papiſts have beſpatrer'd the Proteſtant Mi- | 
* ſtets with the ſame Vices as they were charg'd withal, 


d have not only repreſented the Infirmities of ſome 
ticular Perſons rw the World, but alſo have laid to 
ir Charge the moſt heinous Crimes they could invent; 
| afterwards have -challeng'd their Adverſaries to 
dye the contrary ;5 which Calumnies have ſuch Influ- 
e, at leaſt upon the ſimple and common, ſort of Peo- 
= that it gives them a great Averſion to the Prote- 
nts. They alſo do not want Impudence to fer out at 
ligh rate their Miracles, Martyrdoms, and other great 


ey artl 
em full 
1S, Un 
| Con 
ets of 
have 
u mg 
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oh | ., which generally are tranſacted in far diſtant 
w/ puntries ; by which means they gain a great Credit, 
" leaſt by the inconſiderate Multitude. Among others, 


wn Sandys an Engliſh Knight, has diſcover'd abun- 


We of theſe Tricks in his Treatiſe concerning the State 
Religion, 
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S 36. But the Pope makes uſe of yet more violent n. 
ans to maintain his Authority. bs fore Ages his cation — | 
communication was a moſt terrible thing, when 1nq«ifition. f 
ole Countries were forbidden the Exerciſe of Religi- 
ya ſup, by which means the Popes have often ob- 
1 * and Kings to come and creep to the 

But now a. days this Weapon is not frightful to 


ke. but Y, exc , 

10 Sie: oc" cept to ſome petty States in Italy, How- 
Tete ar and Jraly they have ſet up a certain 
J . 9 f . calld The Office of the Holy Inquiſi- 
* owl 2ezing 0 : ormation is taken, and all ſuch proced- 
* (uir Wed of r ave in any ways rendred themſelves ſuſ- 
"Je for rege, f e : And it is counted the worſt fort of 
x: 14 A 1 one attempts any thing againit the Popiſh 


Doctrin, or againſt the Pope's Authority. . 
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above al! the other Monks, who are moſt of them fall 
Inciviliiy and Pedantry) they have found means, wi 
V1erence of being Conteſſors, to creep into molt Com 
and to infinuare themſelves into the very Secrets dt 
State; fo that ina great many Courts they have 
greateſt (way in the Councils; and there you my 
ſure they will never be forgetful of the Pope's andil 
own Intereft. Nevertheleſs by their inſatiable An 
and Forwardneſs of meddling in all Affairs, the I 
made themiclves odious in ſome | laces ; and lit 
much as the Jeſuits have treſpaſs'd upon the Aurhon 
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ay lay to their Adverſaries Charge what they pleaſe, 
ce their Subjects never ger fight of the others Refu- 
jon. It has been a general Obſervation, that ſince the 
andalous Lives of the Monks had not only been very 
ejudicial ro the Popiſh Monarchy, but alſo that the 
oteſtants had ſet out their Vices in their natural Co- 
rs; The Papiſts have beſpatrer'd the Proteſtant Mi- 
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ir Charge the moſt heinous Crimes they could invent; 
d afterwards have challeng'd their Adverſaries to 
dre the contrary ; Which Calumnies have ſuch Influ- 
ce, at leaſt upon the ſimple and common ſort of Peo- 
that it gives them a great Averſion to the Prote- 
nts. They alſo do not want Impudence to ſet out at 
ligh rate their Miracles, Martyrdoms, and other great 
ats, which generally are tranſacted in far diſtant 
puntries; by which means they gain a great Credit, 
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vs, But now a- days this Weapon is not frightful to 
body, except to ſome perry States in Iraly, How- 
I in Spain and Italy they have ſet up a certain 
D which is call'd The Office of the Holy Inquiſi- 
\ where Information is taken, and all ſuch proced- 
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. | This ſerves for a Bridle ro curb the People with, af 
to the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries is as terrible z 
the Plague, fince Matters are tranſacted with ſo wg 
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—— * 
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fy 
if Severity in this Court, that ſcarce any Body, that f * 
147 under the Inquiſition, eſcapes their Hands without au Cas 
110 ſiderable Lofs. ad the 
| { l into 
þ i §. 37. Though the Supreme Direction and Ade 
1 ſtration of the Romiſh Religion, together with there ain 
| 0 gm Rea. ther Rules, which ſerve ro uphold it, and have bend Rome 
| th Vas by the ledg'd by us here, are a ſufficient Awe upon the Pecs fa 
1 | _—_— And beſides this, the Popiſh Clergy know how to nas re are 
1 Commuim Age their Affairs with that Dexterity as to give ſone 2 meat 
| Pr ol the church tisfaction to every one; ſo that I am apt to bel Romi 
N | of Roue. that a great many, who live under the Popiſh Sue pro 
'* on, are verily perſuaded to believe what the Pricks o ſome 
14 them to be real, ſince they want Means and Op Mon 
Why nity of being better inſtructed ; Nevertheleſs it is eat mar 
10 probable, that a great many of the more learned Metimes 
4 wiſer ſort are ſufficiently convinc'd, in what mrs are 
f 7 Things are carry'd on among them, and that therf come ſi 
15 it is in reſpect of ſome particular Conſiderations, M runes | 
11 they do not free themſelves from this Yoke. Ine to be 
0 to believe, that moſt are kept back, becauſe thy BW ::ken a2 
"tt not ſee how to remedy this Evil; And yer they ar 1s. Chy;, 
i willing to ruin their Fortunes by going over to the He. T 
117 teſlant fide, where they are not likely to meet ino Ce 
WA plentiful a Share. Theſe Temprations are not eally WW:ny of 
at be refiited, wherefore they think it ſufficient for the would 
| fl | taining of Salvation, if they believe in Jeſus Chi, Mud be 
"i truſt upon his Merits, but for the reſt think it oft ſtick te 
4 great Conſequence, if in ſome Matters, which ae their p 
1 Inventions of Prieſts, they by conforming thema by ! 
Wl play the Hypocrite, and believe as much concern ll intrody 
| 1 them, as is ſuitable with their Op ions. They ſupp Mage to 
Ah ic to be of no great Conſequer.ce, that perhaps i erous 
1 male Sex and the vulgar ſort of People that are a 

11 fond of Extravagancies, do believe theſe rhings it at 33. I, 
4 carne, There are allo, queſtianleſs, not 4 few, * 
not having ſufficient Capacity to diſtinguiſl berwixt "ge of 
Points in Religion, as are commanded by God, 1 M, eſpec 
twixt ſuch as are invented by the Clergy for Pl Atain to 

Ends, aud perhaps coming afterwards to the RY | 2] in 
of ſome of theſe Frauds, they take all the reſt fol l pendence 
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inventions, only covering their Atheiſtical Princi- 
wich an outward decent Behaviour to fave them- l 
tes the Trouble of being queſtion d and diſturb d. | 
Wrery Man of Senſe may without Difficulty imagine 
Wy caſily a ſenſible Italian or Spaniard, that has never 
a the Bible, or any other Proteſtant Book, may 
1 into this Error, if he once has had an Opportunity | 
take notice of the Intrigues of the Clergy ; tho' it is | 
tain, that ſince the Reformation of Luther, the Church 


—_— 
4 
— — — 


been e Rome has chang d her Habit, and her Garment ap- 
People; ers far more decent than before. But belides this, 
to re are a great many Perſons of Quality, as well as 
ſome $ 2 meaner Condition, who make their Advantage of 
delete Rom/2 Religion, in which they have an Opportuni- 
Sue to provide for their Friends, by putting them either 
riets lo ſome Order or other of Knighthood, or into that of 


> Monks, or other Eccleſiaſticks, by which means a 
eat many Families are eas'd of a great Charge, and 
etimes are rais d by it. At leaſt the ſuperſtitious Pa- 
ts are well ſatisfy'd when they ſee their Children are 
come ſuch Saints: And thoſe that cannot make their 


munes otherwiſe, run into a Monaſtery, where they are 
Ine to be provided for. All theſe Conveniencies would 
ſe they ON taken away, if the Popiſh Monarchy ſhould fall, and 
ey are VS Church Revenues were apply'd to the uſe of the 
o the le. The Popiſh Doctrin has allo got ſo firm footing 
cet wil thoſe Countries where it now rides Triumphant, that 
ot ealily ay of their Princes ſhould endeavour to root it out, 
for the g would find it a very difficult Task, ſince the Prieſts 
*hril, ud be for raiſing Heaven and Earth againſt him, and 
k it dd! tick to find out another Fames Clement or Raviliac 
ich ae their Purpoſe. Beſides, moſt of thoſe Princes are 
chem(el dy a Political Intereſt to the Church of Rome, and 
concern ntroducing a Reformation cannot propoſe any Ad- 
ey fue rage to themſelves, nay rather cannot but fear very 
aps the kgreerous Divifions and Innovations. | 


00 ' . * * 8 
gs ink * 24% by irs particular Intereſt is oblig'd to 

* the Popilh Monarchy, it being much to the Ad- 2 Ste- 
"ge of chis Country, that the Pope reſides among 4 
n, eſpecially ſince pm cular 1 

_ y nnce now a days no other but Tealians fe, t 

4 Fiyv 1 . : ; 4 
1 nil 2 Diguity; fo that there is ſcarce a great t church | | 
1 in leg, but (ome of their Friends have ſome f Ho. ue. 14 

en ſ : - N 

one on the Roman Chair. Becauſe the Biſhops “ a 1 
63 2 and 3 
5 | 
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Poland, and Prebendaries in Poland, are always choſen out « WM 
the Nobility ; the Noblemen who have the Chief F tance 
of Affairs in that Kingdom are tied to the Popil ly Jut if 
tereſt, and the Biſhops who are there Senators cf the e wh 


Kingdom, have a great Influence in all the Tang er pre 
ons of ary Moment. The Clergy is very Poten ar F 
Portug-l, Portuga/, and in caſe of any Innovation, would be Mouses 
fiited by the Spanzards ; this was the Reaſon why th peo 
Portugueſes of late Years have been fain to comply nu ere. 
the Pope, notwithſtanding that the Pope to curry 1 * Ki 


with Spain, did not many Years ago treat them ie Po 
in the matter of Collation of Biſhopricks ; which ir u. 
might have ſerv'd them for a fair Pretence, F. 
withdraw themſelves from the Obedience of the lv h al 
man Chair. ni, 
G.rmany. Some of the Eſtates of Ger many do till adhere π bur 
Popiſh Intereſt; among the Imperial Cities that of (iſ The $ 
logne is the Chiefeſt, which City is over-run with Ee N 
cleſiaſticks. Beſides this, there are Abundance of res F. 
and others of the Nobility, that hitherto have not though ingdon 
fit by turning Proteſtants, to exclude rhemſelves frond an 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities and Benefices. Among the Ten, 
oral Princes, the Elector of Bavaria has ſtuck dat wi” tho 
the Romiſh Religion, becauſe the Houſe of Jani 
had always a wiſhful Eye ro the Imperial Crom * an 
which hope it muſt lay aſide; if ir ſhould leave the. "ry 0 
piſh Religion. What has induc'd ſome Proteſtant Pri 4 thi 
ces to return to the Romiſh Communion, is ſuffcienn wk 
known. Neither is it much to be admired at, that! « 8 
preſent Biſhops and Prelates ſtand firm to the Popiſh . Red 
tereſt in Germany, ſince they find it more advantaged . 5 
to be great Princes than poor Preachers. Beſides, "ly 7 t 
have been deterr'd from undertaking any Reformat 44 5 f 
of the Church Diſcipline, by the Example of two El 4 + 
ors of Cologne, which they in the laſt Age did beg n 
with a very unfortunate Succeſs in their Domina 
After Charles V. ( influenc'd by the Spaniſ? Coun 
ler ſlip the Opportunity of ſetling the Proteſtant ' 
gon throughour the Empire; the Emperors my 
ſince that time, for Reaſons of State, not been able 
diſentangle themſelves from the Popiſh Sovere 81 
they had been never ſo willing. For as the Ca 4 ; 
ſtands, the Eccleſiaſtical Princes of the Empiſe, © 


to the Emperor's Intcreſt, from whom they hop * | 
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174 Naance againſt the Secular Princes in caſe of Neceſſity. | 
i if the Emperor ſhould abandon the Church of Rome, \} 
7 lt e whole Clergy would be againſt him; and he could l 
oY ot promiſe himſelf any certain Aſſiſtance from the Se- | 
ren lr Princes. efpecially fince ſome ot the moſt Ancient | 


„ ] Jouſes of thoſe Princes, that now have laid afide the 
Pope of attaining the Imperial Crown, by Reaſon of 


* ference in Religion, would then pretend to have the 1 
3b re Right to that Digniry, with the Houſe of Auſtria. | 
8 * ee bope allo upon ſuch an Occaſion would not ceaſe 


ich er OP Heaven and Earth againſt him, and the King 

de would not let ſlip this Opportunity, but would 

the ly With all his Might endeavour to obtain the Imperial 
Wigniry, in which Attempt he perhaps might meet with 
couragement from the German Clergy. 

The Spaniards pretend to be the greateſt Zealots, for span. 
vi E Remiſo Religion, becauſe they ſtand in Need of the 

of Cm Favour, to aſſiſt them in the Preſervation of the 

« w ingdom of Naples and the State of Milan; and they 
ves u mmonly uſe to lay their Deſigns under the Cover of 
the Ten elerving and maintaining rhe Roman Catholick Reli- 
KE bo indeed they have for the moſt part miſearried ; 
Fee mention here that the Clergy is very Potent in 


Jun, and that the common People thro' the falſe Per- 


re oi 
at of (8 


; of ations of the Prieſts, have imbib'd a great Averſion 

ant Pril ainſt the Proteſtants. 

ſußfcientl France does outwardly ſhew it ſelf not ſo fond of the "pea 
, that ü Ipiſh Intereſt, nor has the Gallick Church ever ac 
Popih l wiedged the Pope's abſolute Power over her. And 
vantagedl N the Pope pretends to encroach upon the Li- 

oſs, l 0 of the French Church, the Parliament of Paris is 
 eformati * take Notice of it. The Doctors alſo of the 

Fru have rejected ſeveral Propofirions, which were 


aid beg rand by the Pope's Parafires. The Court of 

Domina keep ſo watchful an Eye over the Pope's Nuncio 
, Counſel Fan it is not eaſy for him to trangreſs his Bounds. 
eftant Rel vir uncio s, when they go our of Rome, carry the | 
S have en ak mn upright, bur as ſoon as they enter the Ter- | 
cen able il. e they lower it till ſuch time as they | 
vereigat)! »& tain d leave from the King to exerciſe their Fun- 14 
e Calc 19. 9 obtain which they are fain to oblige themſelves 1 
ire, ate . Arx Hand-writing, that they will not act other- 4 
hope for A is Station, and no longer than ir pleaſes the ' 


bag They are likewiſe oblig'd to make uſe of a 


62 3 French 
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French Secretary, and at their Departure, leaye behin 
them a Regiiter of their Negotiation, and withal 2 
tied to ſeveral other Formalities, without which, a 
their Negotiations are accounted Void and of no Fom 
Formalities From hence it is that the French ſay, that the Pope! 
objerv'@ by Nuncio there, has his Commiſſion both from their King 
the Nuncio*s 33 . 
in Fance, and the Pope, and that it is precarions, and may k 
recalled by the King at Pleaſure. Further; it is 0 
obſervd that the Pope's Nuncio puts by his Croſs, i 
any Place where the King is preſent, whereby it iir 
timated that his Commiſſion ceaſes when the King isn 
ſent. Nay, it is credibly related, that under the Minit 
of Cardinal Richlieu, it was debated in France, whethe 
they ſhould not conſtitute a Patriarch of their own, inin 
Kingdom; tho', as far as Ican ſee, this Deſign would u 
have prov'd ſo very advantagious to France. For th 
Clergy muſt needs have become very jealous of theKings 
Power, for fear he might take this Opportunity o 
trench their ample Revenues. And if the King d 
France retains ſtill ſome Thoughts of, and Pretenlions 
upon the Imperial Crown, he can never ſuppoſe to ab 
tain his Aim, if he ſhould withdraw himſelf from tt 
Roman Chair. For if fo Potent a Prince as the King 
France is, ſhould once obtain the Imperial Dignity, K 
very likely he would not only revive the Ancient It 
tenſions of the Emperors upon Rome, which have fe 
long while Jain dormant ; but he would alſo under th 
ſpecious Prerence of protecting the Roman Chair, es 
deavour to recover ſuch Poſſeſſions as had been f 
queſtred from the Church of Rome. On the otbe 
hand, the Pope is heartily afraid of a French Monit 
chy, as being fully convinc'd that it would ende 
a thorough Reformation of the Court of Rome, and . 
his Wings would be clipt to that Degree, that im e | 
he would be no more than a Patriarch. | Neither * 
he to expect any better Treatment, if the Spaniſo ) 
narchy had been brought to Perfection Tho at tte 1 
time cis cqually true, that either of theſe mult nee 
have been deſtructive to the Proteſtant Religion 
. It may therefore be taken ſor granted that one | 
Pit arof tte main Pillars of the Popiſh Monarchy, is the 2 
N 845 1 and Ballance, which is to be kept up betwixt thele N 
Cros; and that it is the Pope's Interelt, 28 wy 
in him lies, to take Care that one of theſe Woot 
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Troops that were ſent to his Aſſiſtance. And if Phily 
II. had been ſucceſsful in his Expedition againk Ey, 
land, Sixtus V would queſtionleſs have acknowledged 
his Error of aſſiſting him in that Enterpriſe, $9 Gy 
gen XV. during the Differences berwixt Spain and th 
Griſons, with Reference to the Valtelins, ſided with th 

Griſons, who were Proteſtants. Neither was Una 

VIII. diſſatisfied at the Succeſs of Guſtavus Ado b 

; = againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, eſpecially ſince the lun 
had given much about the {ame time, an evident [x 

ſtance to the World, as to the Buſineſs of Mantua, the 

they us'd to give no better Treatment to Roman (% 

tholicks than to Proteſtants. Some have remarke 

Thar when Ferdinand II. defir'd ſome Subſidies fr 

the Pope, which he had promis'd before, the Pope {kn 

him Plenary Indulgences for him, and his whole Amy 

at the point of Death, that they might be prepard u 

Die with the more Courage. And ſome Years ap 

the Court of Rome was no leſs concern'd at the ib 

prodigious Succeſs of France in Holland, when that Sat 

{eem'd to be reduc'd to the laſt Extremity. Upon tl 

whole, rhe chief Aim of rhe Pope is, to reduce by 

manner of Artifices the Proteſtants to his Obedienct 

To obtain this end, he ſets the Proteſtants together 

| the Ears, flattereth rhe Proteſtant Princes, and tak 
Care that many of them may Marry Roman * Cathol 
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$i] Ladies; the younger Brothers our of the greateſ able f. 
10 milies, he obliges to come over to his Party, by bt ate any 
48 ſtowing upon them great Dignities, and Church Bent dm the [ 
Int fices; all that will come over to his fide, are kinder the | 
me receiv d and very well us'd, neither do his Part oneous 
1} write {o much againſt the Proteſtant Divines. but rate Grour 
| Mt endeavours to ſtart and keep up Controverſies ama; equally 
it them. By theſe Artifices rhe Popiſh Clergy has e broteſt 


iſt of Ct 


14 very viſible Advantages in this Age over the * 
. ſtants, and are likely to get more every Day, ſince i 


104 ſee with the greateſt Satisfaction, that their aun 
11 fe g - 2 N A 
do weaken themſelves by their inteſtine Quar'es apr 
vin | the Va 
No Poeare ls Divitons. pos 


+ to be expe ; > 
ne $6 | 5 01 
th Fed betritt S. 40. From what has been ſaid it is i 
% Kei judged, whether thoſe Differences which are © 
Ct hoc, 3 : d rhe Proteſtan! 
md Prot. berwixt the Roman Carholicks and Ine pan 
fou 


1 Hands. may be amicably compos'd. either fo that 
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ould remit ſomething of their Pretenſions, and agree 


WH one and the ſame Confeſſion of Faith, leaving ſome 
ledge y -Queſtions to be toſs'd in the Univerſities ; or ſo 
0 Or both Parties may retain their Opinions, and not- 
nd te ichſtanding this Difference, treat one another like 


W:ethren in Chriſt, and Members of the ſame Church. 
ow if we duly weigh the Circumſtances of the Mat- 


e, and the Popiſh Principles, ſuch a Peace is to be 
je lun eemed abſolutely impoſſible; fince the Difference 
ent Kees not only conſiſt in the Doctrin, but both Intereſts 
tua, e abſolutely contrary to one another. For firſt, the 


ope is for having the Church · Poſſeſſions reſtored; but 


matkeh Proteftants are reſolv'd to keep them in their Poſ- 
ies uon. The Pope pretends to be the Supreme Head 
dope E Chriſtendom, but the Proteſtant States will not part 
le Am ich their Prerogative of having the Direction circa 


pard rz, which they look upon as a precious Jewel belong- 
ears e to their Sovereignty. And to pretend to live in 
t the ei ommunion and Amiry with the Pope, and not to ack- 
that du wledge his Sovereignty in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs, is an 
Upon e olute Contradiction. In the ſame manner, as if I 
uce by ould be called a Subject in a Kingdom, and yet refuſe 
Obediere e acknowledge rhe King's Authority. Further, the In- 
gether M libility of the Pope is the Foundation Stone of the 
and tacppi Sovereignty, and if that is once remov'd, the 
Catholch ole Structure muſt needs fall; wherefore it is im- 
reateſt able for the Pope, and that for Reaſons of State, to 
y, by bre any thing from his pretenſions, wherein he differs 
urch Bene the Proteſtants. For if it ſhould be once granted 
are kinder the Pope had hitherto mainrain'd, but one ſingle 
his Paß roneous Point, his Infallibility would then tumble to 
; but rae Ground ; ſince, if he has err'd in one Point, he may 
ſies amo equally erroneous in others. On the other hand, if 
gy has Oo Proteſtants ſhould allow the Pope's Infallibiliry, they 
the Prout of Conſequence acknowledge that all his Dogmata 
y, fince rnd Sacred Rites are juſt and true: But it ſeems not 
Adverfahebable that the Proteſtants can ever be brought to 
Yuarrels Mradict and at once to recal their Doctrin, concern- 


pe Vanity of the Popiſh Tenets. Nay, if it might 
uppos d that the Laity ſhould do it, what muſt be- 


eaſily 10 ne of the Clergy ? Where will they beſtow their 


WAG : 
are wy and Children? Wherefore, how good ſoever 
rod mention may have been of thoſe that have pro- 
bo! * 4 way of Accommodation, betwixt the Papiſts 


and 
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and Proteſtants, which is commonly called Syncretif! 
tis certainly nothing elſe bur a Scheme of very ſimple 
and Chimerical Inventions, which are ridiculed by the 
Papiſts; who in the mean while are well ſarisficd to ſe 
that the Proteſtant Divines beſtow their Labour in vai 
as to this Point, fince they (the Papiſts) are no Loſers 
but rather the Gainers by it. For this Syncretiſm dot 
not only raiſe great Animoſities among the Proteſtants 
but at the ſame time does not a little weaken their 
Zeal again the h og Religion. It is eaſy to be im; 
gin d, that ſome, who do not throughly underſtand the 


land, moſ 
f the Impet 
wane are W 
xd being d 
be fear d. 

t ſatisfied, 

ke of their J 
wugh to gi 
tant Party. 
wore the Pr 
bye for the 


Differences, and hear the Divines talk of an Accommo t to outw 
dation, betwixt both Religions, are apt to perſwad@Mith; where 
themſelves, that the Difference does not lie in the Fu md under « 
damental Points; and if in the mean while they mee Y divided 
with an advantageous Proffer from the Roman Catho e Sects of 
licks, are ſometimes without great Difficulty prevail pts ar 


0 WO Parti 
e Lutherans 
at many « 
aber, that 


upon to bid farewel to the Proteſtant Religion. Ir 
raken for a general Rule, that a Fortreſs and a Mai 
den-head are in great Danger, when once they begit 


to parly. 


0 elves: 
—_ of . 4r. But if the Queſtion were put, Whether th Neither are 
Dots ans Pope with all his Adherents, be ſtrong enough to reduc@Wnernment o 


qulate that 
a it be deni. 


Popafts, the Proteſtants under his Obedience by force ; it is evi 
dent enough that the Joint-Power of the Papiſts, is mud 


ſuperiour to the Strength of the Proteſtants. For la tcreral, is 
all Spain and Portugal, the greateſt part of France ans their Reli 
Poland, adhere to the Pope, as alſo the weakeſt patt ¶ e latter m 
the Swiſs Cantons. In Germany thoſe Hereditary Coun than to x 
tries which belong to the Houſe of Auſtria, the Kine a meer 
dom of Bohemia, and the greateſt part of Hungary, , being : 
the Biſhops and Prelates, the Houſe of Bavaria, tir By. work. 
Dukes of Neuburgh, and Marquiſles of Baden, beſide it Applauſe 
ſome other Princes of leſs Note; ſome Counts, Lor; and th. 
and others of the Nobility, and ſome Imperial Cirie$ r great Suc 


beſides others of the man Cat holick Communio 
that live under the Juriſdiction of the Proteſtant States 
all which according to my Computation make up I 
thirds of Germany. There are allo a great many Papit 


Eu very praif 
lacable Jes 
ares, thar It 


Ul againſt 


in Holland, and in England there are roo many of 1040 : Jealou! 
ſort of Kidney, for the Reliques of the old Leare! wiſe berwix 
if I may ſo ſpeak, are ſtill ro be ſeen there, But again, th 
the Proteſtart fide are England, Sweden, Penne Vn, h 


Hollan 


Hs . 
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land, moſt of the Secular Electors and Princes, and 
(the Imperial Cities in Germany. The Hugenots in 
ne are without Strength, and the Proteſtants in Po- 
being diſpers d throughout the Kingdom, are not 
obe fear d. Curland and the Cities of Pruſſia may 
t atisfied, if they are able to maintain the free Exer- 
ie of their Religion; neither is Tranſilvania powerful 
ugh to give any conſiderable Aſſiſtance to the Pro- 
tant Party. The Papiſts alſo have this Advantage 
ye the Proteſtants, that they all acknowledge the 
pe for the Supreme Head of their Church, and, at 
it to outward Appearance, are unanimous in their 
ith; whereas on the contrary, the Proteſtants are not 
nd under one viſible ſpiritual Head, but are miſe- 
bly divided among themſelves. For not to mention Divigons of 
ſe dects of leſſer Note, viz. the Arminians, Socinians, the Prote- 
keaptiſts and ſuch like, their main Body is divided Py 
wo two Parties, of very near equal Strength, vix. into 
e Lutherans and thoſe of the Reformed Religion, a 
ar many of which are ſo exaſperated againſt one 
* that they could not be more againſt the Papiſts 
KMIEIVES: 
Neither are the Proteſtants united under one Church- Other Income 
merament or Liturgy, but each of the reſpective Stats 
late that according as they think fir. Neither 
n it be denied, but that the Roman Catholick Clergy 
| general, is more zealous and induſtrious in propa- 
q their Religion than the Proreſtants ; a great many 
Ihe latter making no other Uſe of the Church Bene- 
ts, than to maintain themſelves out of them, juſt as if 
dere a meer Trade; the propagating of the Chriſtian 
th, being the leaſt of their Care, or ar leaſt only 
xr By-work, Whereas the Monks and, Jeſuits gain 
it Applauſe by their Miflions in the Eaſt and Meſt- 
Ker; and tho perhaps they brag more than is true of 
great Succeſs there, yet is this Inſtitution in the 
n Very praiſe-worthy. Beſides this, there 1s ſuch an 
Pacable Jealouſy, betwixt ſome of the Proteſtant 
ies that it is not probable that they will be one 
all againſt the Papiſts : Not to mention others here, 
2 Jealouſy is berwixt Sweden and Denmark, as 
viſe berwixt England and Holland. On the other 
i again, there is a great Jealouſy betwixt France 
Vain, which will always be an Obſtacle ro any 
| . | | Union, 


| 
| 
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Union betwixt theſe Two Crowns, againſt the pro 
ſtants. So that 1 the Unequality beryj 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants, theſe need not fear the Po 
Power. ; | 
Nevertheleſs, there is a great Difference to be mz 
as to thoſe Proteſtants, that live in a Proteſtant &a 
independent on any other, and thoſe who live undert 
Juriſdiction of a Roman Catholick Prince, the latter 
which are not ſo very well aſſured of the free Enjc 
ment of their Religion. The Hugenots in France, 
Inſtance, have no other Security, bur the King's þ 
Word, and the Edict of Nantes, which would | 
them but in little ſtead, if the King of France ſhot 
be overcome with a Zeal like to that of the Spania 


or the Houſe of Auſtria, Vet does ic not ſeem pro 


ble to me, that the King of France will readily prete 
to force them to another Religion, as long as they 
quiet; ſince he ought ro conſider what great Seryi 
the Hugenots did to Henry IV. without whoſe Aſſiſtat 
he would in all Likelihood nor have been able to 
rain the Crown. It is not eaſily to be ſuppos d, t 
the Poles will raiſe Perſecution againſt the Proteſtants 
Curland and Pruſſia, eſpecially as long as the City 
Dantzick maintains her Liberty. On, 
The Proteſtants in Germany are ſo conſiderable, 
they may be efteem'd equal in Strength to a great 
flouriſhing Kingdom. Bur their being divided unde 
veral Heads, and thoſe of different Intereſts, m 
abares their Strength. The Emperors within the {| 
of a Hundred Years, have rwice reduc'd them to 
Extremity, that both their Religion and Liberty ( 
are ſo link'd together, that one cannot be loft with 
the other) ſeem d to be near gone, if France and $ 
den had not prevented it. Tis true, there has of 


Years a new Maxim been ſer up, viz. that the P. 


ſtants of Germany are now in a Capacity to main! 
themſelves without the Aſſiſtance of the two above 

tion'd Crowns, and that the Elector of Brandenbu 
is the moſt fitly qualified to be their Head, and ro h 
the Direction among them : And as it 1s the Inrerelt 
the Houſe of Auſtria ro uphold rhem in this Belie 
Brandenburgh and Lunenburgh make uſe of this Supt 


tion, to cover their Defigns of getting into their Po 


fion thoſe Provinces, that were given to Sweden,! 
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ompence for having been ſo inſtrumental in preſerv- 
the Religion and Liberty of the Proteſtants of Ger- 
. Bur ſuppoſe they ſhould compaſs their Deſign 3 
«moſt certain that thoſe Two Houſes by the Additi- 
of thole Countries, would be much leſs formidable 
th: Emperor, than they were at that time when they 
upheld by Sweden. And it is a great Miſtake if 
 perſwade themſelves that what Aſſiſtance they may 
from Denmark and Holland, can countervail 
they had from France and Sweden. If the Empe- 
ould obtain his Ends and drive thoſe Two Nati- 
out of Germany, and reſtore the Spaniſh Intereſt, 
hen tire out the Circles by keeping up great Ar- 
s it would be a very difficult Queſtion, who would 
ible ro oblige the Emperor in ſuch a Caſe to disband 
nictorious Forces? Whether the Emperor might 
under ſome Pretence or other keep his Army on foot, 
loblige the Circles to provide for them in their Ter- 
nes? Whether Brandenburgh and Lunenburgh would 
dle by themſelves to oppoſe the Emperor's Deſign ? 
tif the Proteſtant States ſhould find themſelves not 
ug enough to reſiſt his Power, it would be a Que- 
In wherher theſe Crowns would be immediately 
dy ar their Demand, or whether the Circumſtances 
tir Affairs would be ſuch, as to be able ro undertake 
la Task? Or whether at the time of imminent 
ger ſuch a one as Guſtavus Adolphus, would be ſent 
m from Heaven, who could act with the ſame For- 
and Succeſs? For he that believes, that the Re- 
dd Religion is ſufficiently ſecured by Seals and 
or that the Emperors have laid afide all Thoughts 
taking themſelves Sovereigns of Germany, if an Oc- 
Wn ſhould preſent it ſelf, eſpecially fince Religion 
the Recovery of the Church Poſſeſſions furniſhes 
with ſo ſpecious a Prerence, muſt needs have loſt 
Memory of all paſt Tranſactions. But the laſt 
e made ar Nimeguen has ſufficiently convinc'd the 
fd, that ſuch Deſigns could not be put in Execution: 
le Proteſtant States therefore that are Independent 
ter Princes, need not fear the Power of the Roman 
Wolicks. For, as two States that are of the ſame Re- 
M, differ in Stare Intereſts, and ar? jealous of one 
ler, which is plainly to be ſeen betwixt France and 
and betwixt England and Holland; ſo, though 
rates 
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States are of a different Religion, it is not from hen 
to be concluded, that if a potent Prince of the Row 
Catholick Perſuaſion ſhould attempt to ruin a Proteſt 


hoſe muſt 
a We with 


e differ, p 


Stare, the other Roman Catholick States would not pt end to. 
vent it, if it was for their Intereſt to ſee that Proteſti err neceſſar 
Stare preſerv d. | terefore ha\ 

The beſt way then to preſerve the Proteſtant Relizi I whe 


gs agree, C 
nity, whic 
ding to 


is, that each of theſe States rake effectual Care, how t| 
ſame may be well preſery'd in their reſpective Terri 
ries. And this may be done without any crafty Inye 


tions, ſuch as the Roman Catholicks are oblig d to m kent Opi 
uſe of, and only by plain and ſimple Means. One r intire, 
the main Points is, that both the Churches and Sch te fundat 
may be provided with Perſons firly qualify'd for H ion; ar 
Purpoſe ; Thar the Clergy by their wholſome Doc ch Con: 
and a good Life, may ſhew the way to the reſt. I one Bod) 
the People in general, bur more eſpecially ſuch as in WF be given 
Likelihood one time or another may have a great ſw" luch a 8 
in the State, be well inſtructed in the true and fund des d to tl 


ol "ce, than 


mental Principles of the Proteſtant Religion, that the 
; who per] 


by they may be Proof againſt the Temptations of t 


Court of Rome, eſpecially when they are to travel of findir 
Popiſh Countries. That the Clergy may be ſo quali vedies ma 
as to be able to oppoſe the Devices and Deſigns of ti "fan whi 
Enemies, who every Day buſie themſelves in finding . *!e Diffe 
new Projects againſt them. | againſt ch 
Some are of Opinion, that the Proteſtant Party wo believe th: 
1 be mightily ſtrengthned, if the two chief Factions llerant, tha 
and thoſe of mong the Proteſtants, who, beſides the Difference for the © 
the R. form. their Doctrin, are allo of a different Intereſt, could i 41n4%4pei/ 
1 reconcil d to one another; and they believe this not ii ¶ les can 
J . . . . , 
agree, practicable, if the old Hatred, Animoſities, Pride . For tho! 
ſelf-conceited Opinions could be laid afide. But if Chriſtian 1 
duly take into Conſideration the general Inclinations and the | 
Mankind, this ſeems to be a hard Suppoſition. For til The 4 
who peruſe the Writings of both Parties without Par Rules e 
ſity; cannot but admire how their Authors are often Pc if nor 
lig'd to rack themſelves, that they may maintain th the $ 
Advances, whether they be conſonant to the Scripraiſe* * ſuch 
or not: As likewiſe how they bring to light again dot able to 
old Arguments, which have been refuted a thouſ bewerful 


times before. Neither will this do the Buſineſs, if“ 
Opinion ſhould be ſuppos'd as good as the other; il 


ſuch an Indifferency would be a ſhrewd Sign, tbat i 
wil 


. 
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ole muſt needs be very indifferent to us. Neither 
n we without danger declare ſome Points, in which 
differ, problemarical, ſince I do not ſee how we can 
erend to bave a Power to declare a certain Article ei- 

er neceſſary or fundamental, or problematical. Some 
erefore have thought upon this Expedient, to make a 
nal, whether out of the Articles, wherein both Par- 

2 agrec, could be compos d a perfect Syſtem. of Di- 
nit, which might be link d together like one Chain 
xding to Art. If this could be effected. rho' ſome . 
ferent Opinions remain d, as long as this Chain was 

pot intire, we might be aſfur'd, that we did not differ 

the fundamental Points neceſſary to the obtaining of 
ation; and what remain d undecided, would nor be 
uch Conſequence as to hinder us from being united 
wone Body or Church. But before a true Judgment 

u be given of this Propoſition, it would be requiſte 

kt ſuch a Syſtem, compos'd according to Art, were 
pos d to the World, For my part, I know no better 
rice, than to leave ĩt to the Direction of God Almigh- 

; who perhaps one time or other will put us in the 

of finding out a good Expedient. For untimely 
medies may prove the Occaſion of new Diviſions. In 

k mean while it behoves both Parties, notwithſtand- 

x theſe Differences, to be mindful of their joint Inte- 

fl 2painſt their Common Enemy, fince they may ve- 
believe that the Pope has no more kindneſs for the 


i hrans, than for thoſe who follow Calvin. 
ce for the other Sects of leſs Note, viz. The Secini- __ 
a 1:4b4pri/ts, and ſuch like, it is evident, that their 3% 48h 


Wcples cannot poſſibly be reconcil'd with our Reli: 3 


M: For thoſe who adhere to the firſt, do not conſider 
Chriſtian Doctrin otherwiſe than a Moral Philoſo- 
ons and the latter ſcarce know what to believe them- 
es, The Anabaptiſts have hatch'd out I know not 
a Rules of Policy and Schemes of Government, 
cn if not ſuppreſs d in time, muſt prove deſtru- 
tho the State. But whether the Socinians alſo 
any ſuch monſtrous Projects in their Heads, I 
ot able to determine, fince hitherto they have not 


werful enough to raile any Diſturbance in the 
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CHAP: XI. 


Of Sweden. 


1 HE Swediſu Hiſtorians have out of the 

R ancient Monuments ſhewn the World, 

Sweden the be Kingdom of Sweden is the moſt anti 

Kingdmin Kingdom in Europe, and that this Country, was af 

Europe, The Deluge, ſooner ftor'd with Inhabitants than the 

ther parts of Europe. But it is very uncertain who we 

the firſt Inhabitants, and at what time they firſt ſenl 

there; as likewiſe whether they were immediately 

vern'd by Kings, or whether the Fathers of Families 

the chief Sway among them, till the Regal was graff 

on the Paternal Power. The Names and Actions 

their Kings, and the time of their Reigns, are alſo 

eaſie to be determin d; for the Liſt that has been pt 

liſh d of theſe Kings, is not ſo Authentick, but th 

may be call d in queſtion ; And, as to the Tranſat 

of thoſe Times, they are moſt of them taken out of 

tient Songs and Fabulous Legends, and ſome of th 

out of the Allegorical Traditions of their antient Pc 

or Scalders, which have perhaps been too much wre 

Fohannes Meſſe 

in his Scandinavia Tlluſtrata, does nor ſtick to ſay, ! 

the old Swediſh Hiſtoriographer, Johannes Magnus, 0 

ſtrives to out-dd in his bragging Hiſtory, the D« 

Hiſtorian Saxo Grammaticus. Fohannes Magnus mi 

rirft Fun- Mageg, the Son of Fapher, Grandſon of Neab, the 

ders of the Founder of the Scythick and Gothick Nations, an 

Gothic: Na- that from his two Sons, Sweno and Gather or G 
Swediſh and Gothiſh Nations had their Names. 

lates, that after this Family was extinguiſh'd, St 

was, during the ſpace of four hundred Years, under 

Government of certain Judges ; and that about e 

hundred Years after the Deluge, both the Kingdo 

the Swedes and Goths were united under Bericus, 3 

in Perſon planted a Colony of the Goch beyond the , 

afcer having Conquer'd the VU/mirugii, who then Uh 

biredPruſia, from whence he extended his ConJ'Y 
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er the Vandals. A conſiderable time after, theſe Na- 
ns ſettled themſelves nor far from the Mouth of the 
diver Danube, near the black Sea, from whence having 
idertaken ſeveral Expeditions both into Aſia and Eu- 
qe, at laſt in the third and fourth Centuries after the 
ech of Chriſt, they enter'd the Roman Provinces on the 
vuth-fide of the Danube, and carry'd their Conquering 
ms into Italy and Spain, where they erected two King- 
bms, Bur the greateſt part of this Relation is contra» 
Ited by Meſſenius, who allo rejects the Liſt, that Fo- 
mes Magnus has given us, of the Kings before our 


briour's Birth, alledging that the Times before Chriſt's 
eri, are all involv'd in fabulous Narrations, as to 
"Wi Nothern Parts, and that moſt of theſe Kings liv'd 0 
5 ter the Birth of our Saviour. However, ſince even 


e Chronology of the firſt Centuries after Chriſt's Nati- 
in, under the Genealogy of thoſe Kings, is ſomewhat 
Incertain in theſe Countries, it will ſuffice to mention 
fre (ome few of the moſt Famous among them, till 
e latter Times furniſh us with an Opportunity to re- 
e things with more Certainty. | 
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6 2. Sixty Years before the Birth of Chriſt, the fa- O. crab | 
tous O chin or Moden, being driven by Pompey out of . 


ei a great number of People, firſt Conquer d Ruſ- 
va” *ficrwards the Saxons and Danes. and la of all 
fe wy and Sweden, about twenty four Years bctore the 

is Birth Ohin kept for himielf Sweden only, yet 
# V that all the other Scandinavian Princes ſhould own 


m as their Supreme Lord, from whence came that 
om which was us'd for ſeveral hundred Years after, 
I That at the great and general Meetings of theſe 
ons, the King of Denmark us d to hold the Bridle 
tne King of Sweden's Horſe, whilit he moun ed ir, 
(the King of Norway the Stirrup. He was ſucceed- 


| . : _ F,oth 0» 
*vy Frotho ſurnam'd Forgo, who cover'd the Temple 


Sw , - * . . 

der Uſal with Gold, and ſurounded its Pinacle with a 
at e den Chain. After him were theſe following Kings, 
40 la, Siatrug, Aſmund, Ufo, Hyndins, Regner, Hal- 


2 Helgo, Atti us, Hother, Roderich, ſurnam'd Singa- 
| ul Honor. Hegrin, Frick, Haidan, Sivand, E ich, 
A lin, Ungrin, Regna/d. About the Year 388. Rodolph 
lt Ring of the Ge, bur being vanquiſh'd by the Au- 
loom he left in poſſeſſion of that Ringd om, he 
| H h mic 
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ther parts of Europe. But it is very uncertain who we 
the firſt Inhabitants, and at what time they firſt ſer 
Ke there; as likewiſe whether they were immediately 
vern'd by Kings, or whether the Fathers of Families | 
rhe chief Sway among them, till the Regal was graft 
on the Paternal Power. The Names and Actions 
their Kings, and the time of their Reigns, are allo! 
eaſie to be determin'd ; for the Liſt that has been p 
liſh'd of theſe Kings, is nor ſo Authentick, but th 
may be call d in queſtion ; And, as to the Tranſacti 
of rhoſe Times, they are moſt of them raken out of 
tient Songs and Fabulous Legends, and ſome of th 
out of the Allegorical Traditions of their antient Pc 
or Scalders, which have perhaps been roo much wrt 
ed and ſtrain d by ſome Authors. Fohannes Meſſe 
in his Scandinavia Illuſtrata, does nor ſtick to lay, | 
the old Swediſh Hiſtoriographer, Fohannes Magnus, 0 
ſtrives to out-dd in his bragging Hiſtory, the Da 
Hiſtorian Saxo Grammaticus. Fohannes Magnus mi 
Magog, the Son of Fapbet, Grandſon of Noab, the 
ders of tbe Founder of the Scythick and Gothickh Nations, and 
Eg. 
fil 
Jares, that after this Family was extinguiſh'd, Swe 
was, during the ſpace of four hundred Vears, under 
Government of certain Judges ; and that about © 
hundred Years after the Deluge, both the Kingdo 
the Swedes and Goths were united under Bericus, | 
in Perſon planted a Colony of the Goths beyond the: 
after having Conquer'd the VU/mirugii, who then If 
biredPrufſia, from whence he extended his Cond 
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8. 1 HE Swediſh Hiſtorians have out, of th 
: ancient Monuments ſhewn the World, : 
Sweden the be Kingdom of Sweden is the moſt anti 


: — Fray 1 in Europe, and that this Country, was af 
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ner the Vandal. A conſiderable time after, theſe Na- 
-ns ſettled themſelves not far from the Mouth of the 
diver Danube, near the black Sea, from whence having 
wertaken ſeveral Expeditions both into Afia and Eu- 
gz, at laſt in the third and fourth Centuries after the 
nh of Chriſt, they enter'd the Roman Provinces on the 
buth-fide of the Danube, and carry'd their Conquering 
ms into 1taly and Spain, where they erected two King- 
ums. Bur the greateſt part of this Relation is contra» 
Ited by Meſſenius, who alſo rejects the Liſt, that Fo- 
mes Magnus has given us, of the Kings before our 
Lriour's Birth, alledging that the Times before Chriſt's 
Xiviry, are all involv'd in fabulous Narrations, as to 
ole Nothern Parts, and that moſt of theſe Kings liv'd 
Iter the Birth of our Saviour. However, ſince even 
e Chronology of the firſt Cenruries after Chriſt's Nati- 
ly, under the Genealogy of thoſe Kings, is ſomewhat 
meertain in theſe Countries, it will ſuffice ro mention 
re ſome few of the moſt Famous among them, till 
he latter Times furniſh us with an Opportunity to re- 


. e things with more Certainty. 
y 2. Sixty Years before the Birth of Chriſt, the fa- - ia of 


us 0:þ32 or Moden, being driven by Pompey out of A.- 
with a great number of People, firſt Conquer'd Ru- 
h afterwards the Saxons and Danes. and lai} of all 
ry and Sweden, about twenty four Years bctore the 
luis Birth =Ochin kept for himielf Sweden only, yet 
dar all the other Scandinavian Princes ſhould own 
Im as their Supreme Lord, from whence came that 
om which was us'd for ſeveral hundred Years after, 
I That at the great and general Meetings of theſe 
«ons, the King of Denmark us'd to hold the Bridle 
tne King of Sweden's Horſe, whillt he moun cd ir, 
the King of Norway the Stirrup. He was ſucceed- 


F; U > 
ly Frotho ſurnam'd Forgo, who coverd the [emple 8 


S 5 a N | 
der %“ with Gold, and ſurounded its Pinacle with a 
ne den Chain. After him were theſe following Kings, 


2 Sigtrug, Aſmund, Uffo, Hyndings, Regner, Hal- 
bg Helgo, Atti/us, Hother, Roderich, ſurnam'd Sing- 
, Hag mor. Hegrin, Frick, Haldan, Si vand, E ich, 
Wi May, Ungrin, Regna/d. About the Year 588. Rd 
(King of the Gerbs, bur being vanquiſh'd by the An- 
whom he left in poſſeſſion of that Kingd om, he 
. H h himſelf 
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himſelf fled into Italy, where he ſought Sanctuaty o 
Theodor ick the King of theGoths. At that time Frotho, e 
ther the Son, or elſe a Kinſman of Regnald, was King g 
Sweden, to whom ſucceeded theſe following Kings, B 
olmus, Swercher, Valander, Viſlur, who was burnt h 
his own Sas, Damalder, who was ſacrific d by his ow 
Subjects to their Idol at Val. Domar, Digner, Day 
Agnius, who was hang'd by his own Wife, Alrickan 
Erick, who flew one another in a Duel; Ingo, Huyl: 
Haco, Ferunder, Hacquin, ſurnam'd Ring, under who 


of Sweden t 
ghter's 


f, 3. Un 
in, a Mon 
u, was ſe 
ous, to Pr 
King refufi 
dees banif 


wer Hi 


rj Reign that moſt memorable Battle at Brovalla was foi Years, : 
fought near berwixt the Swedes and Danes, where thirty thouſanMrinſt the C 
B:ovala, Men, were kill'd on the Daniſh, and twelve thouſand Me;. 
| the Swediſh (ide. This King ſacrific'd nine of his S is Tyra 
to the Idol at Dial, and would have done the (ame iWW:rm:!and, | 
the tenth, who was the only Heir left to the Kingdo the Thron 
if he had not been prevented by the Swedes. To hl: I an 
ſucceeded his Son Egi//us, whom follow'd in the King two Kiny 
dom of Sweden, Othar, Adel, Oſtan, Ingward, Amun Years afte 
Sivard, Hiret or Herolt, who married his Daughter Med 0/44; 
Togellus. ra to Regnald, then King of Denmark. Ingellus the h to the 
of Amund, ſucceeded Hirot in the Kingdom of Swed went Army 
who, the Night after his Coronation, caus'd ſeven ¶eminiſtratic 
thoſe petty Princes, that were Vaſſals of the Crown un d into 
Sweden, to be burnt in their Lodgings ; and aſterwaſ ed, Sac 
exercis'd the ſame Cruelty againſt five more of the lan © better to 
Rank. His Daughter A/a, that was married to Gude King of 
a Prince of Schonen, exceeded her Father in Cruel Ad in the v 
for having murther'd her Husband and his Brother, iti Son E- 
betray'd the Country to the Enemies; which ſo exaſſi n Witch 
rated Ivan, the Son of Regner, King of Denmark, ul amd Segh 
he fell with great Fury upon Inge/lus, who had taken im and K 
Daughter into his Protection, deſtroying all with F Shonen, 
and Sword. Ingellus being reduc'd to the utmoſt Ext X of Denma; 
mity, by the Advice of his Daughter burnt himſelf, ter the 
Daughter, and the whole Family, in his own ng md the 
except his Son Olaus, who ſhelter'd himſelf in Hege ti 
land. After the Death of Iagellus, a certain Nobleml and forbic 
of an antient Family in Sweden, whoſe Name eo the | 
Charles aſſum'd the Royal Title and Power, but _ WU they fl 
ner King of D-umark, who pretended that it belong e rwo ( 
his Son, ſent a Challenge to the ſaid Charles, and 2 bop of * 
ing kill d him in the Combat, transferr'd the Kinga from! 
| riefts whe 
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Sweden to his Son Bero or Biorn, who was Hirot's 
wughter's Son. 


) 


4 
0 
3. Under the Reign of this Bero or Biorn, Anſga- gero. 
un, a Monk of Corvey, and afterwards Biſhop of Bre- A. Go 
i was ſent into Sweden, by the Emperor Lewis the ue Cor 
jus, to Preach the Goſpel in that Kingdom. Bur the fi taught 
King refuſing ro hearken to his Doctrin, was by the in Sweden. 
den baniſh'd the Kingdom, together with his Father 1 
mer His Succeſſor Amund did alſo Rule but a very . 
kn Years, and having rais d a moſt horrible Perſecution 
inſt the Chriſtians, was in like manner baniſh'd the 
kingdom. The Swedes being quite tired out with A- 
{s Tyrannical Government, call'd in Olaus, out of 
ſrmeland, to be their King, who, to eſtabliſh himſelf Olaus. 
the Throne, marry'd the Daughter of Regner to his 
bn Ingo, and thereby obrain'd the quiet Poſſeſſion of 
mo Kingdoms of the Swedes and Goths, Not ma- C. 53z. 
ears after Anſgarius return'd in'o Sweden, and Con- 
ned Ol (who then reſided at Birca, a moſt populous 
ty) to the Chi iſtian Faith. Olaus then march'd with 
went Army into Denmark, and having committed the 
miniſtration of that Kingdom to his Son Ernigerus, 
und into Sweden; where he was by his Heathen 
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van eds Sacrific'd to their Idol at Val. His Son Ingo, lago. 

f beter to Eftabliſh himſelf in the Throne, marry'd © on 
ud King of Denmark's Daughter, and afterwards was 

el i'd inthe War againſt the Ruſſians. To him ſucceed- Erick. 


this Son Erick, ſarnam'd Meacberhat, famous for his 
xai lin Wirchcrafr, who was ſucceeded by his Son Erick, * 
um d Segherſell, who Conquer'd Finland, Curland, FO 
mia and Eſthen. From Denmark he re-rook Halland 
ſebonen, and at laſt drove the Daniſh King Sweno 
Kot Denmark, who could not recover his Kingdom 
leſter the Death of the former. His Son Srench:l, 
amd the Mild, was Baptiz'd ar Sigtuna (a great Stenchil) 
that time) and, having deſtroy'd the Idol at Up- be Sid. 
and forbid his Subjects upon pain of Death to Sa- 
Ke to the Idols, the Pagans were ſo enrag'd there- 
"br they flew and burnt him near C“, and with 
We rwo Chriſtian Prieſts that were lent to him by 
0 op of Hamburg. His Brother Olaus neverchelels 6 
100d from King Ethelred of England ſeveral Chrifti- “l 
lets, who not only preach d the Goſpel in Sweden, 
h 2 bur 


bur alſo the King, and a great number of People were 
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there we 
was ther 


and Plen! 


Baptiz'd by one of them call d Sigfred, in a Fountai 
call'd Husbye, which is call d St. Sigfred's Kalla Well 
this Day. This Olaus was ſurnam'd Shothonung, i.e 


King of Tribute, becauſe upon the Perſuaſion of H 6. 4. - 

Engliſh Prieſis he granted to the Pope a yearly Tax at the C 

gainſt rhe Saracens, which was call'd Romskot. He tou =, Ka 

from Oluf Trizgeſo the Kingdom of Norway, which ho of no gre: 

ever the latter recover d afterwards. This Olaus SH Ge! 

nung was allo the firſt who made a perfect Union ll 2 very 

twixt the two Kingdoms of the Swedes and GotbMiy one © 

who had hitherto been often at great Enmity with e E G 

another. le Swede. 

To Olaus ſucceeded his Son Amund, under wie el the 

FL-<:e2.s Reign the Chriſtian Religion encreas'd very ſucceſsfuli e Dau g! 
and Getus in Sweden; after him Reign'd his Brother Amund, ſu te S dee 

vn ted in oe nam'd Slemme, a Man very negligent both in maintai ic wa 
N ing Religion and Juſtce. He was ſlain with the gte bUedoms, 
Amand. elt part of his Army by Cnue King of Denmark, rea lg over 
Slemme» Bridge call'd Strangepelle, After his Death the Cad bim, 

| and Swedes dilagreed about the Election of a new Kii Kingdo 

PaJuin the the firſt chooſing Haquin, ſurnam'd the Red, the la having 

os Stenchill the younger. At laſt it was agreed betuf led the: 

them, that Haquin being pretty well in Years ſhould ter d rhe 

main King during his Life, and ſhould be ſucceeded Mliuleted ; 

Stenchill. After the Death of Haquin, who Reiz ne. Sr. | 

rhirteen Years, Stenchi/l the younger, Olaus Skotkonuir Vp/al 

ctenc null. Sijfter's Son, began his Reign, who vanquiſh'd the Dal” having 

in three great Baitles. To bim ſucceeded Ingo, ſurn be. Bur 
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FH Man., 
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ed the Picus, This King utterly deſtroy'd the Idol 
Up/al, which ſo enrag'd his Pagan Subjects, that ! 
Baniſh'd him the Kingdom, and afterwards murth 
him in Schonen: He was buried in a Convent c- 
LVambeim in Ieft-Gothland. After him reigned 
erear Applauſe his Brother Haan, to whom ſucce 


ed his Son Philip. De, Philip's Son, and his c, th. 
Need, were allo very famous for their Piety wr | 0 under | 
Virtues: She was aſrer her Death honour'd 25 2 l. ſurpr 


and her Tomb frequemly viſited at Taſge. This ll den fled inte 
left no Sons, but two Daughters, Ch. iſtina and Ml Me, they jc 
gret ; the firſt was marry d to St. Erich, the (eca | x the Br 
Maprus. King of Norway. He was poiſon d bj 1 their Ge 
I Gele, who were prown weary of the WE CS ditpe 
Government, Under the Reign of thele hive laſt a ver 
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vere were Golden Times in Sweden; the Chriſtian Faith 
2s then Eſtabliſh'd, and the Subjects livd in Peace 


and Plenty. 


{. 4. After the Death of Ingo, the Eaſt Goths, with- 

ut the Conſent of the other Provinces, made one Rag- * 1 
all Knaphofde, a Man of great bodily Strength, bur * 
no great Wiſdom, their King, who was ſlain by the 
i Goths. In his ſtead the Eaſt Goths choſe Swercher 
L a very good King, who nevertheleſs was murder'd 
hy one of his Servants. After the Death of Swercher, 
he Eaſt Goths chole his Son Char/es for their King, but 
ke Swedes at their General Aſſembly at Dial Elected 
rick the Son of Feſward. he having marry'd Chriftina r x, 

de Daughter of Ingo, ſarnam'd the Pionus. Bur both Holy. 

ke ede and Goths conſidering afrerwards, how necel- 

ay it was to keep up the Union berwixr theſe two 

knedoms, made an Agreement that Erick ſhould remain 

lig over both Kingdoms, and that Charles ſnould ſuc- 

td him, and that afterwards their Heirs ſhould Rule 

tt Kingdom in the ſame manner alternately. This E- 

i having reduc'd the Finns to their former Obedience, 

bled them to receive the Chriftian Doctrin. He allo 

ter d rhe antient Conſtitutions of the Kingdom to be 

luleted into one Book, which was call'd after his 

Name, St. Erick's Law. He was ſlain in the Meadows 4 © 1154. 
hon Vp/al! by Magnus the King of Denmark's Son, 
e DO” having firſt defeared his Army, was proclaim'd 
ſurna bre. Bur the Swedes and Gotha under the Conduct of 
Ido e the Son of Swercher, fell again with ſuch Fury 
nat n the Danes, that they kill'd all the Danes with their 
urt e and his Son upon the ſpot, and out of the Spoil | 
nt c Church near Upſal, which they call'd Denmark. C ae the 
ned lixreupon Charles, the Son of Swercher, became King Sen of Se Fe 
ſuccq 9:1mark, who Reign'd with a general Applauſe; 168. 

s QF Crt, the Son of Erick, rerurn'd out of Norway, Cur, E- 
nd under Prerence that he had abetted his Father's b Son, 
; 2 , ſurpriz d and killd him. His Lady and Chil- 

his fed into Denmark, where having got ſome Aſſiſt- 

nd hey joyn'd with the Goth under the Conduct of 

ſecoußz be Brother of Charles, to recover the Kingdom; 

| bY WW" their General was kill d upon the ſpor, and their 

: 5M * dilpers'd by Cnut Ericks9m. After which he 

all "6" © very peaceably for the ſpace of twenty three 

v5 at H h 3 Years. 
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Years. After the Death of Cnut, Swercher, the Son « 
Charles, was made King of Sweden; but had for hi 
Rival Erick, the Son of the laſt deceas'd King. 4 
laft the Difference was thus compos d, that Swerc} 
ſhould remain King during his Life, but ſhould be ſug 
ceeded by Erick. Bur Swercher, who notwithſtandin 
this Agreement, was for ſettling the Crown upon hi 
Family, did barbarouſly Murther all the Sons of Cry 
except Erick, who eſcap'd into Norway ; from whend 
he return d with ſome Forces; and being aflifted by t 
Swedes, vanquiſh'd Swercher, who fled into Weſt Gu 
land. Swercher having obrain'd Succours of fixtee 
thouſand Men, from Maldemar, the King of Denma 
attempted to recover his Kingdom, but was miſerah 
beaten by Erick's Army, he himſelf narrowly eſcap 
into Denmark; from whence he not long after fell 
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gain into Weſt Gothland, but was again defeated ite, wher 
ſlain in Battle, leaving Erick Cnutſon in the quiet Pi is in their 
ſeſſion of the Throne, who renew'd the former Agreopolirion f. 
ment made betwixt theſe two Families, and Conſtit ide their P 
ted Fohn, the Son of Swercher, his Succeſſor in ite at laſt 
Kingdom. He Marry'd Richtet, the Siſter of Na vter prete! 
mar, King of Denmark, and died in H/i/mpſce. r having g. 
him ſucceeded, according to Agreement, Fehn, the Here him 
of Swercher, who Reign'd but three Years, and diftloners, h. 
allo in the Iſle of Miſingſoe, which was the gene Iiekwnger, \ 
place of Reſidence of the Swediſh Kings in th life time 
Days. n to Sophi. 
pd laid the 

8. 5. After the Death of John, Erick, the Son of 'cibo/m, at 
former King Erick, became King of Sweden, who WW never ſu 
ing lame, and beſides this liſping, was ſirnam d lid. E 
Liſper. There was about that time a very potent Faq ers, leayi; 
ly in Sweden call'd the Tolekungers, who aim'd at ily Du 
Crown. To bring theſe over to his Party, the KH of x 
had marry'd three of his Siſters to three of the chicWnces: For 
among them, he himſelf having marry'd Katherine, | Wine and 5 
Daughter of Sweno Tolekunger. Bur theſe being gte dom to 
more Porent by this Alliance, Cnut Tolekunger rebe m of hay 
againſt the King, and having worſted him, obligd h eden held; 
to fly into Denmark ; from whence he ſoon return d WiW*rences i 
a ſtrong Army and vanquiſh'd Tolekunger, and hav! | that it w 
caus'd him and Halingar his Son to be flain, reſto; ang. 
M thence 


the Peace of the Kingdom, Under the Reign 1 


_ 
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n of King it was, that Gulielmus Sabinenſis, the Pope's Le- 
bie, did firſt forbid the Prieſts in Sweden to Marry, 

fereas before that time it had been a common Cuſtom 
che mong the Prieſts there ro Marry, as well as Laymen. 
rs Erick, by che Conduct of his Brother- in- Law Bir- 


din forc d the Finnes to return to Obedience, and to Sweden, 


1 i tcceivre the Chriſtian Faith, and built ſeveral Fortreſſes 
don their Frontiers. He died without Iſſue in Ning- 
ene, Whilſt Birger Ter] was abſent in Finland, the States 
ide Waldemar, the eldeſt Son of Birger Ter, their 
6g, as being the deceas d King's Siſter's Son: Who 
nei eng Crown'd in the Year next enſuing, the Admini- 


mal raion of the Kingdom was committed, during his Mi- 
rab ry, to his Father Birger, who augmented the anci- 
api Lzw- Book, and deſerv'd ſo well of the Publick, 
ell Wi upon the requeſt of the Eſtates he was created a 
da ae, whereas before he had been only an Earl, or as 
t P is in their ancient Language Ter. He met with great 


opolirion from the Tolekungers, who had not quite laid 
ne their Pretenſions to the Crown, ſo that their Jea- 
nue at laſt broke out into open War. Bur the Duke, 
mer pretence of making an Agreement with them, af- 
tr having granted them a ſafe Conduct, perſuaded them 


ie e give him a Meeting, where having made them all 
di N boners, he caus'd them to be Executed, except Charles 
ene enger, who fled into Pruſſia, and remain'd there all 
ch life time. Things being thus ſettled, he marry'd his 


n to Sophia, the Daughter of Erich, King of Denmark, 
pd lad the firſt Foundation of the Caſtle and City of 


of com, and tho' his Son was become of Age, yet he 
ho never ſurrender the Government to him as long as 
died. He died after he had been Regent fitreen 
Faq ers, leaving four Sons, Waldemar, King of Sweden, 


lone, Duke of Sudermanland, Erick of Smaland ard 


e KN of Finland, who afterwards rais'd great Diſtur- 
he nces: For Waldemar having, during his Pilgrimage to 
ic, i" and Feruſalem, left the Adminiftration of the 
grongiom to his Brother Magnus, at his Return accus'd 
ebe! m of having aim'd at the Crown. The States of 
de held an Aſſembly at Strengneſi, to compoſe theſe 
b | ferences if poſſible ; but met with ſo much Difficul- 
ay 


| that it was impoſſible to be effected. Upon which 

(ns and Erick retiring into Denmark, ſoon return'd 
Mm thence with a conſiderable Force ; and having 
H h 4 roured 
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routed the Vanguard of King Waldemar, made hin fer thei 
their Priſoner, Whereupon Magnus call'd together i having ſu 
Eſtates of the Kingdom; who being moſt of them i ere the C 
his Party, adjudg'd the whole Kingdom to Duke Mi: Fortreſs « 
nus, except only Eaſt and Weſt Gothland, Smaland a beim. K 
Daht, which the King was to have for his ſhare, Mas of Ma 
this Agreement laſted not long; for the Danes, u ch King « 
had not receiv'd their Subſidies promis'd by Mu, Carelia © 
ſiding with Waldemar, the War was renew'd, which, on the 
was carry d on with various Succeſs ; till at laſt Has after w 


Danes, having receiv d ſatisfaction for the Money dull after he 
ro them. left Haldemar in the lurch. who, in the pH ee Years o 
ſence of the Eſtates, reſign'd the Kingdom to V confirm 
nus. xecially by 

was of no 


S. 6. Waldemar having refign'd the Kingdom, My 
nus was Crown'd at UVpſal who reſum'd the Title 


ſell into J 
wnger grov 


King of the Swedes and Goths, which had not been ud firſt in 
by his Predeceſſors never fince the time of Olaus SH nake uſe o 
nung, but is ſince rerain'd by the Kings of Sweden tothſitance, wi 
Day. Under this King's Reign the Family of the I proving i 


Felt Get hat 
wops that 


lungers began to raiſe new Commotions, and being al 
{ted by ſome of the Nobility, murthered Ingemar Danſc 


kep, the King's Favourite, and took Gerhard, the E lt in Pe 
of Holſtein, and Father. in la to the King Priſone ters wit! 
laying alſo cloſe Siege to the Caſtle of Foncoping King of d 
which obligd the King ro appeaſe them for that tig tors, th. 
by fair Promiſes: But nor long after the Earl was esd, an 
leas'd, the King accus'd them before the Aſſembly of i eden. 


ad, who, 
ities ber 
to his C 
ſooner wa 
the rs beg; 


Nobility, of high-Treaſon, and caus d them all to 
executed at Soc, except Philip of Runby, who W 
fain to redeem his Life at a very dear Rate. And wi 
his Stroke the Greatneſs of the Family of rhe Toleku 
gers was quite laid in the Duſt. Having thus ſett 


his Affairs, he got his Lady Hedwig Crown'd at Su. diz d the 
»aſping ; and, with the advice of the Senators, mad Harun, 
King Haldemar a Priſoner in the Caſtle of Nici eder the 
where he died four Years after. Magnus died in Reick. v 
„ole, and was buried at Stachel in the Church of! Nicoping ; 


Grey Hias, having left the Tuition of his Son Birg 
who was but eleven Years of Age, and the Care oft 
Kingdom, to Torckel Cnntſon the Rix-Marſhal. Tore 
Cnutſen vs Regent for the ſpace of thirteen Years, 8 
ting which time be impriſon'd Ring WWaldemar's 80 
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after their Deceaſe he ſent an Army into Carelia, 
! having ſubdu'd that Country, and induc'd them to 
ire the Chriſtian Faith, he built on their Frontiers 
, Fortreſs of Mibourgh, and took from the Ruſſians 
elm. King Birger being by this time come to the 
lars of Maturity, marry'd Mareta, the Daughter of 
rick, King of Denmark; and having ſent new Forces 
o Carelia and Inger mania, built the Fortreſs of Nor- 
g on the Frontiers of Ruſſia, which however a few 
ars after was re. taken and demoliſh'd by the Ruſſians. 
m after he declar'd his Son Magnus, who was but 
ze Years old, his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, which 
 confirm'd by the chief Men of the Kingdom, and 
wecially by his Brothers. But this ſolemn Tranſacti- 
1s of no long Continuance, for his Brothers quick 
fell into Diviſions among themſelves, and the two 
unger growing miſtruſtful of the King, the Marſhal 
id firſt into Denmark, and from thence into Norway, 
make uſe of that King's Interceſſion to recover their In- 
ntance, which King Birger had ſeiz d upon; but all 
s proving ineffectual, they made ſeveral Inroads into 
Jet GCcthland, and kill'd and diſpers'd the Swediſb 
ops that were ſent to oppoſe them. The King went 
lat in Perſon with an Army, and was met by his 
one ebers with ſome Forces, which they had obrain'd of 
pin king of Norway; when by the Interceſſion of ſome 
t tinWF-tctors, the Differences berwixt the Brothers were 
as "pos d, and the two younger reſtor'd to their Eſtates 
oft reden. This Agreement coſt the old Torekel bis 
| ro id, who, under pretence of having upheld the Ani- 
o Wiles betwixt the Brothers, and ſome other Matters 
1 wil" to his Charge, was beheaded ar Stockho/m. But 
ela voner was this wiſe Man dead, bur the two younger 
(err \ Withers began to aim again at the Crown, and having 
t Sui d the King and Queen ar their Country Seat, 
maß d Hatuna, forc'd him to reſign the Kingdom, and to 
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cop1'ender rhe Crown and City of Stockbelm to bis Bro- 


Nec, who made the King a Priſoner in the Caſtle 
of Ning; bur his Son Magnus was, during this Tu- 
Bi"; carry'd into Denmark. The King of Denmark 
of ertook three ſeveral Expeditions to relieve his Bro- 
Tec alaw and Siſter, but to no great Purpoſe, only 
15, ei laſt it was agreed, that the King, Queen and 
SF" Children ſhould be fer at Liberty, and the Matter 

; | decided 


7319. 
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ad 
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decided in the Aſſembly of the Senate of the Kingdot 
The Senate being accordingly call'd together at 4% 
$4, it was there concluded, Thar in caſe King Big 


wants di 


chey Wer 
ied loade! 


would pardon all paſt Injuries, and be contented wi Servant 
what part of the Kingdom ſhould be aſſign d to him, Mis done t. 
ſhould be ſer at liberty; which was perform'd accot pes ro ſur 
ingly, the Senate and his Brothers having again ſwolrous Act 
Fealty to him. Thus Matters ſeem'd to be compoſ not only 
for the preſent, when not long after a greater Sta Ie King pe 
broke out; for Erick, the King of Denmark, havit 16 retir” 


made an Alliance with Haguin, King of Norway, cu ung caus'c 


with an Army of 6000 Men into Sweden, to aſſiſt Ki, he threw 
Birger in bringing his Brothers under his Subjectioſ n pain of 
their firſt Succeſs was anſwerable to their great Pre n. Soon 
ations, having taken Joncoping, and forc'd the D be fo 
Forces to fly before them; bur the Danes, who beging Birger 
to be in want of Proviſions, being moſt of them g whole Ki 
home, there was a Meeting appointed betwixt the M; and | 
thers to be held at Helſingburgh, where the former I from pl 
reement made at Arboga was renew'd, by Virtue Mid at Sud 
which, Duke Erick was to have Weſt Gothland, Da * Nycops 

Halland, Wermeland and Smaland: Duke Wald Queen in 
was to have for his ſhare Upland, Oeland and part Me of S- 
Finland; the reſt was to remain under the King, after in 

the Dukes ro hold their Poſſeſſions in Fief from bi ne, and 

Thus all Animoſities ſeem'd to be laid aſide, and nate of 
three Brothers liv'd in great Splendor, ſtriving to o ent of Sn 
do one another in Magnificence ; which occaſionii t of the 
ſome new Taxes, prov'd alſo the occaſion of fome ex for ſhe 

ſurrections in the Kingdom, which were neverthel 

happily appeaſed, and Peace reftor'd to the wag 7. Ae! 
Kingdom. | embled at 
In the mean while Duke Waldemar in his Jour of Duke 
from Calmar to Stockholm, gave a Viſit to the King next Yea 
Nycoping, who not only treated him with extraordiithſtandi 
ry Civility, bur alſo defir'd him ro return and bring WW had ſwor 
Brother along with him, by which means be hoy a iWivillangug 
the very Seeds of their former Animoſities betwixt ti ingly ; at 
might be rooted out. Waldemar overcome by theſe 18 for G rie 
Promiſes, over-perinaded his Brother Erick, who Hopes 
very averſe to it at firſt, but at laſt conſented. Bey decei 
arriv'd in the Caſtle where the King was, they Neun, 
kindly receiv'd and ſplendidly enterrain'd at dupPierce. Pe 
(4 co, the D 


but they had not been long in Bed, and moſt 8 y 
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rants diſpers'd into ſeveral Quarters of the Town, 
Ithey were made Priſoners, beaten, abus d, and half 


vir Servants being all either kill'd or taken Priſoners. 
is done the King march'd directly for Stockholm, in 
pes to ſurprize the City; but the News of this bar- 
ous Act having been already carry'd to Stockbolm, 
not only repuls'd him, but purſu'd him to Nycoping. 
e King perceiving that they intended to beſiege Ny- 
g, retir'd to Steckeburgh; but before his Departure, 
ting caus d the Doors of the Priſon to be barricado d 
be threw the Keys into the River, and commanded 
n pain of Death not to open the Doors till his Re- 
m. Soon after Nycoping was beſieg d; bur before it 
wd be forc'd, both the Brothers died by Famine. 
lng Birger having by this treacherous Fact animated 
whole Kingdom againſt him, ſought for Aid in Den- 
; and having obtain'd ſome Forces, ſnifted with 
n from place to place, till ſome of them were ſur- 
7d at Sudercoping; and the Daniſh Horſe having al- 
kft Nycoping, the King, deſtitute of all, retir d with 
Queen into Gorbland, leaving his Son Magnus in the 
tle of Stecgeburgb. The Swedes having immedi- 
tlh afcer inveſted the Place, forc'd it to ſurrender by 
mine, and ſent Magnus Priſoner to Stockholm. There 
kienate of the Kingdom made Mathew Ketelmundſon 
tent of Sweden, who vigorouſly proſecuted the Re- 
kins of the King's Party, which oblig'd King Birger 
ek for ſhelrer ro Chriſtopher, King of Denmark, 


\ 7. After King Birger had left Gothland, the Eſtates 
mbled at Vp/al, choſe for their King Magnus, the 
hot Duke Erich, who was then bur three Years old. 
*next Year enſuing, Magnus the Son of King Birger, 
withitand ing that the Senate and Eſtates of the King- 
nad (worn Fealty to him, as to their future King, 
 Vilanouſly ſentenc'd to Death, and beheaded ac- 
ingly ; and King Birger and his Queen died ſoon 
WT for Grief. But the Swedes, who had conceiv'd 

* Hopes of their new King, found themſelves ex- 
mly deceiv'd in their Expectation after the Death 
etelmundſon, who ar firſt manag'd Affairs with great 
Perce. For the King being now of Age, marry'd 
a” the Daughter of an Fart of Namur; and lay- 


ng 


ied loaded with Irons, rhrown into a ſtrong Tower, 
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decided in the Aſſembly of the Senate of the Kingdon 
The Senate being accordingly call'd together at 476 
ga, it was there concluded, Thar in caſe King Big 
would pardon all paſt Injuries, and be contented wi 
what part of the Kingdom ſhould be affign'd to him, þ 
ſhould be ſer ar liberty; which was perform'd accord 
ingly, the Senate and his Brothers having again ſwqr 


pants d 
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eir Servan 
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urous Act 


Fealty to him. Thus Matters ſeem'd to be compoxWfher not on!. 
for the preſent, when not long after a greater S King p 
broke our; for Erick, the King of Denmark, havin wing, retir 
made an Alliance with Haguin, King of Norway, can ing caus' 
with an Army of 60000 Men into Sweden, to aſſiſt Ku be thres 
Birger in bringing his Brothers under his Subjectio Wiſh pain © 
their firſt Succeſs was anſwerable to their great Prep n. Soon 
rations, having taken Foncoping, and forc'd the Duke ud be f. 
Forces to fly before them; bur the Danes, who begi g Birger 
to be in want of Proviſions, being moſt of them go e whole K 
bome, there was a Meeting appointed betwixt the Rs; and 
thers to be held at He/ſingburgh, where the former en from F 
greement made at Arboga was renew'd, by Virtue Md at Su: 
which, Duke Erick was ro have Weſt Gothland, Du ft Nycop 
Halland, Nermeland and Smaland : Duke Walden Queen it 
was to have for his ſhare Upland, Oeland and part Mile of $ 
Finland; the reſt was to remain under the King, y after ir 
the Dukes to hold their Poſſeſſions in Fief from bi mine, anc 
Thus all Animoſities ſeem'd to be laid aſide, and t denate of 
three Brothers liv'd in great Splendor, ſtriving to ou gent of 5: 
do one another in Magnificence ; which occafioninMnins of the 
ſome new Taxes, prov'd alſo the occaſion of ſome 1k for ſh 
ſurrections in the Kingdom, which were neverthele 
happily appeaſed, and Peace reftor'd to the wha 6. 7. Afte 
Kingdom. | Enbled at 
In the mean while Duke PPaldemar in his Journ" of Duke 
from Calmar to Stockholm, gave a Viſit to the King WWtnext Ye 
Nycoping, who not only treated him with extraordinvich} ang 
ry Civility, bur alſo defir'd him to return and bring Hf bad ſwe 
Brother along with him, by which means he hop'd e vilangy; 
the very Seeds of their former Animoſities betwixt the ingly ; | 
might be rooted out. Waldemar overcome by theſe fa Wer for Gri 
Promiſes, over-periuaded his Brother Erick, who Wil Hopes 
very averſe to it at firſt, but at laſt conſented. Bein dece 
arriv'd in the Caſtle where the King was, they we Neelm ung 
kindly receiv'd and ſplendidly enterrain'd at Suppe ence. F 
but they had not been long in Bed, and moſt Po 1 Mc, the! 
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wants diſpers d into ſeveral Quarters of the Town, 


or 

bd) they were made Priſoners, beaten, abus d, and half 
WT AG loaded with Irons, rhrown into a ſtrong Tower, 
uur Servants being all either kill'd or taken Priſoners. 


This done the King march'd directly for Stockholm, in 
pes to ſurprize the City; but the News of this bar- 
nous Act having been already carry'd ro Stockbolm, 
not only repuls'd him, but purſu'd him to Nycoping. 
te King perceiving that they intended to beſiege Ny- 
wing, retir'd to Seeckeburgh ; but before his Departure, 
ring caus'd the Doors of the Priſon to be barricado'd 
p, he thre w the Keys into the River, and commanded 


on en pain of Death nor to open the Doors till his Re- 
rep n. Soon after Nycoping was beſieg d; bur before it 
uke d be forc'd, both the Brothers died by Famine. 


ng Birger having by this treacherous Fact animated 
whole Kingdom againſt him, ſought for Aid in Den- 
7k; and having obtain d ſome Forces, ſhifred with 
en from place to place, till ſome of them were ſur- 
rd at Sudercoping ; and the Daniſh Horſe having al- 
b left Nycoping, the King, deſtitute of all, retir d with 
e Queen into Gothland, leaving his Son Magnus in the 
tle of Scecheburgb. The Swedes having immedi- 


an ey after inveſted the Place, forc'd it to ſurrender by 
bia nine, and ſent Magnus Priſoner to Stockholm. There 
1d rite Senate of the Kingdom made Mathew Ketelmundſon 
ou ent of Sweden, who vigorouſly proſecuted the Re- 


oni ens of the King's Party, which oblig'd King Birger 
eek for ſhelrer to Chriſtopher, King of Denmark, 


\. 7. After King Birger had left Gothland, the Eſtates 
Wenbled at Upſal, choſe for their King Magnus, the 
nr" of Duke Erick. who was then bur three Years old. 
next Year enſuing, Magnus the Son of King Birger, 
awithſtand ing that the Senate and Eſtates of the King- 
om bad {worn Fealty to him, as to their future King, 
N Villanouſly ſentenc'd to Death, and beheaded ac- 
t rheilingly ; and King Birger and his Queen died ſoon 
ſe fa er for Grief But the Swedes, who had conceiv'd 
Hopes of their new King, found themſelves ex- 
my deceiv'd in their Expectation after the Death 
y WO Nerelmundſen, who ar firſt manag'd Affairs with great 

: ence, For the King being now of Age, marry'd 
f rho, the Daughter of an Farl of Namur ; and lay- 
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ing aſide the old Conncellors, made uſe of the Ady 
of his young Favourites, among whom one Bened; 
born in Welt Gothland, had the chief Place. The 
habitants of Schonen being ſeverely oppreſs d by the 
ſteiners, put themſelves under his Protection, whi 
was afterwards confirm d by Haldemar. King of 
mark, and the Sound by common Conſent, made 
common Borders of theſe two Kingdoms on that fi 
Afrer he had ruled twelve Years in Peace, he und 
took an Expedition againſt the Ruſſians, which ſucces 
ed very ill, he being oblig'd ro buy Peace by the ſurre 
der ot a part of Carelia. His Treaſury being byt 
War mightily exhauſted, he not only impos'd new: 
heavy Taxes upon the People, bur pawn'd a great 
ny of the Crown Lands Soon after Pope Clement 
excommunicared him, becauſe he had apply 'd: the þ 
venues of Sr. Peter, given to the Roman Chair by 0! 
Skotkonung, to the ule of the Ruſſian War. The Pe 
being extremely diſcontented at theſe Proceedings 
Senate perſuadetd the King to cauſe his two Sons to 
declard Kings, viz. Erich of Sweden, and Haquin 
Norway, which was done accordingly, The Nobil 
being now headed by a new King, began to withdr 
from their Obedience ro the old King, and killd 
Favourite Benedict. The King, who now began to 


his Errors, ſought for Aid from the King of Denn 4: this 
which ſo exaſperated rhe Nobility, that they obi mar ca 
the young King Frick to take up Arms again{t his H work'd 
ther, which occaſion d a bloody War, till at laſt I immed;: 
Kingdom was divided betwixt them, the Father havi ill of h 
allatted him Upland, Gothland. Nor meland, U 
North-Halland, Mſt. Gothland and Oeland. But Schon) 8. Thoſ, 
Bleckingen, South-Halland, Eaft-Gothland, Smaland Wins havir 
Finland fell to the Son's ſhare, u agree @ 
But notwithſtanding this Agreement, the Jealou#%:n, Kir 
contipued betwixt the Father and Son, and not I not will 
after the Father having ſent for his Son, under preteire, reco: 
of ſome Buſineſs of great Moment, he was there King 
ſoned by his Mother. King Magnus by his Deg'fore ha 
being put again into the poſſeſſion of the wole Rig bcwiſe 
dom, ſtudied nothing but revenge againſt the Nobil" and fr 
The better ro compaſs his Deſign, he made an una, bein 
hand Alliance with the King of Denmark unto whonng then 
furrendred Schonen again; who not only raok Poſic as io be ! 
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dM but alſo by Connivance of King Magnus, fell in- 1365 
(c:th!and and Oeland, where he killed a great many 
he e, plunder'd the whole Country, and demoliſhed 
e EH ben., The Swedes being thus put to a Norplus, 
Wb mitte d themſelves to the Protection of * 5 King 
eh, who made his Father Magnus a Priſoner in 
le Cattle of Calmar. The Senate of the Kingdom 
perſuaded Ring Haquin to marry the Daughter of 
ery Earl of Ho!ſtein, which he ſeemingly conſented 
at that time. But the Bride in her Voyage into 
ien being driven on the Coaſt of Denmark, was de- 
ud by Valdemar King of Denmark, who intended to 
krry his Daughter to King Haquin. Thereupon 
ht Duke of Mecklenburg and the Earls of Holſtein 
nnc'd War againſt the King of Denmark if he did 
t releaſe the Bride; but King Waldemar had in the 
an while ſo well concerted Affairs with Haquin, that 
reloly'd ro Marry Margaret his Daughter; fo the 
Ide was ſer at Liberty, = being arriv'd in Sweden 
s ſo {lightly receiv d by King Magnus who in the 
kan time had obtaind his Liberty, Thar ſhe retir'd in- 
: Nunnery ; and thoſe Senators who urged King 
quin to perform his Marriage-contract were by 
44s baniſh'd the Kingdom, who ſoon after Married 
on to Margaret, that was then bur eleven Years 
{ Ar this Wedding which was held at Copenhagen, 353 
udemar cauſed the Parents of Haquin to be Poy ſon'd, 
ch work'd ſo violently upon Queen Blenha, that ſhe * 
Kd immediately, but King Magnus was preſerv'd by 
& Skill of his Phyſician. 


ned 


8. Thoſe Swediſ Lords that were baniſh'd by King 

zu having for ſome time lived in Gorhland, did at ,,... Pate 
t agree among themſeves to elett Henry Earl of of Mectien- 
ein, King of Sweden. But he being a Man in Years, $r8%. 

u not willing to entangle himſelf in thoſe troubleſome 

bars, recommended to them Albert Duke of Mecklen- 

„ King Magnus's Silterg Son. The banith'd Lords 

krefore having choſen his ſecond Son, whoſe name 
8licewiſe Albert, their King, carri'd him into Gorh- 

, and from thence to Sreckho/m, which they eaſily 

, being affiſted by a ſtrong Party within the City. 

Mag then call'd together ſuch of the Nobility as they 

« 10 be Enemies to King Magnus, they Proclaimed 

Albee 


* 
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1364+ Albert King in the City of Stockholm, Magus and H Marg ar- 

Son having thereupon got together conſiderable Fol I upon C 

| both in Sweden and Denmark, Marched againſt Kin ng Albert, 

f " Albert into Upland, and were met by him near Encopi ſwedes t 

| where a bloody Battle enſued ; and the Victoty ind Quee! 
clining to Alber?'s fide, King Magnus was taken H eakable 

1 ſoner and Haquin was wounded, but eſcap d the Hai unges in t! 

1355. of his Enemies. During the Impriſonment of K. Mee by K. 

nus, Sweden was reduced to a moſt miſerable condiii of Goth! 

by the Wars that were carried on betwixt King 4/b{iights of t 

Haquin and Waldemar, the two laſt ſending continehy the C 

Supplies into Sweden to uphold their Party, and Hai get to 

being grown ſo ſtrong that he defeated King Allet ing in / 

a battle, and beſieged Stockholm. Ar laſt it was agree. a blooc 

1371. that King Magnus ſhould have his Liberty, paying Plain, v 


Ranſom of 12000 Marks of fine Silver, and reſign t 
Crown of Sweden and Schonen to King Albert, hi 
was perform'd accordingly. King Magnus retir'd in 
Norway, where he was dfown'd by accident, Ki 


Victory, 
ners. B 
ned the 
ned befc 


Haquin did not long ſurvive his Father, and his ts of Holſt, 
Olaus dying very young, Queen Margaret his Moti * Party 
N after his deceaſe was ſole Queen of Norway. By Miſimar 
4 Death of this Olaus, the ancient Race of the Swe g holds ir 
! Kings was extinguiſh'd, which ever fince the time Nins mac 


the Sea ( 
n which « 
Idis pernic 
lraty of! 
Ming fruit! 


4 Sr. Erick, viz. for the ſpace of 200 Years had m 
" 1376. in Sweden. Not long after, Waldemar King of D 
| mark, died without leaving any Male Heirs behil 
him. In whole ſtead the Danes to unite Norway w 
Denmark, declar'd his Daughter Margaret their Quee 
King Albert by the Death of his Enemies being ne 
| eſtabliſh'd in the Throne of Sweden, began to light t 
[ Swediſh Nobility, and to employ the Germans in | 
Service, who grew very Rich and Porent ; and ! 
Treaſury being exhauſted by the War which wil 
carried on againſt Denmark, he demanded from the Stat 
that part of the Revenues of the Clergy, and ſome of tj 


into the 
ö non 3 an 
th, Ham 


Lands which belonged to the Nobility, ſhould be incq Stein a 
porated with the Crown, which they refuſing to conſe i 60000 NM 
to, he nevertheleſs purſued his Intentions by open Wt Albert x 
olence Inhne whillt ſome that were no loſers by med 23 Y 
and hoped ro partake of the Booty, fided with went, he 
King, the reſt were conſulting how ro deliggg.ah* iis Kinge 


lons, if þ 


Nl Which h. 


ſelves from theſe oppreſſions, and having renoune 


their Obedience to King Albert, ſought for * 
10 


Margaret 


An Introduttion to tbe 
4M; 1cgaret Queen of Denmark, which ſhe granted 
m upon Condition that if ſhe deliver'd them from 


Kine Albert, ſhe ſhould be Queen of Sweden. Which 
i Swedes being forced to accept of, ſhe was Pro- 
yvi id Queen of Sweden. This proved the occaſion of 
pr eakab le Miſeries, both Parties committing great 


In unges in the Country, that had been quite exhauſted 
me by K. Albert; who at laſt was forced to pawn the 
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die of Gothland for 20000 Nobles to the Pruſſian 12 Fett. 


jyohts of the Croſs; but after all being not able to 
inn the Charges of the War, he challeng'd Queen 
zaret to a Battle to be fought in the Plains of 


ge a bloody Battle was fought in the beforementi- p 
{ Plain, where the Queen's Forces at laſt obtained 
Victory, King Albert and his Son being taken 
bers. Bur this Victory rather encreaſed than di- 
ned the Miſeries under which the Kingdom had 
ned before, becauſe the Dukes of Meck/enburgh, 
tk of Holſtein and the Hanſe Towns fided with King 
es Party, and ſent conſtant Supplies from Roſtock 
| Wiſmar by Sea to Stockholm, Calmar and other 
jo holds in their Poſſeſſion, from whence the German 
niſons made miſerable havock all round the Country, 
Ihe Sea Coaſts were extreamly infeſted by Priva- 
n which quite ruined the Trade of the Kingdom: 


behi ldis pernicious War having thus laſted ſeven Years, 
i lraty of Peace was ſer on foot at Helſinburgb, which 
Wee ng fruitleſs, another meeting was appointed at 
p non, where ir was agreed that the King and his 
ght t and ke reſt of his Priſoners of note, ſhould be fer 
in | A pon condition that within the ſpace of 3 
nd e ſhould reſign all his pretenſions to the King- 


into the hands of Queen Margaret, or elſe return 


Sta on; and that in caſe of failure, the Cities of 
of Hamburgh, Dantzick, Thorn, Elbingen, Saral- 
incq ; Sein and Campen ſhould oblige themſelves to 
conſe ©0000 Marks of fine Silver to the Queen. Thus 
den albert returned into Meck/enburgh, after be had 
; by fied 23 Years in Sweden. Bur notwithſtanding this 


*mentr, he did not lay aſide the hopes of recover- 
tis Kingdom, for which he had made great pre- 
tons, if his Son had not died, two Years after; 
l Which he at the appointed time reſigned his pre- 

tenſions 


1399, 


er ing in Neſt- gothland. The appointed Day being 1 
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tenſions, and the places as yet in his poſſeſſion, to 
Queen, and at laſt ended his days in his nat 
Country of Meckienburgh. Thus Margaret becar 
Queen over all the three Northern Kingdoms, whi 
ſhe Governed with extraordinary Wiſdom, yet ſo d 
the Danes were much better ſatiſfi d with her Goye 
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Fil of Ho 
Mecklenburg 
which at 1; 
ects being 
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mly benefic 


ment than the Swedes. nerrupted 

licontents 
$. 9. Queen Margaret having reſtored Peace to as had u 

Northern Kingdoms, her next care was to Unite . ling had 
Erick Duke three Crowns for ever on one Head. For which p anicles of | 
oy CORES pole ſhe ſent for Henry the young Duke of Pomeraſ t the me 
her Siſters Son, whoſe name, to pleaſe the Swedes, iich at | 

changed into that of Erick. This Prince, tho M Counſels. 

young, was in the ſecond Year after the releaſng DIe, 

King Albert, Proclaimed King. In the next Y Nobleman 
the Senators and Nobility of all the three Kinga Belicg' 
being aſſembled at Calmar, where alſo the young E bnclſon, * 
was Crown'd, the Union of the 3 Kingdoms was pl” is Caſt! 


Inion made Poled, which ar laſt was perfected and confirmd 


ms de pos 


a Calmar Oarh, and by the Hands and Seals of the States of e. Buy 
2. 3 Kingdoms, which might have tended to the ei agai 
Den markt Advantage of theſe 3 Nations, if the Danes had Neighbouri 
, Not- afterwards broke this Union, and endeavour'd to mi" ſach a: 
"I „ Tthemlelyes Maſters of Sweden, which proved theoccal n d by or 
of bloody Wars betwixt theſe two Kingdoms. n they te 
becauſe King Erick was bur very young, Queen be Foreign 
garet had the Adminiſtration of Affairs during his | oy d, and 
nority ; under which Government the Swedes and! nbi d at 

wezians ſoon perceived that the Articles of, this Un” King. 
were likely to be bar ill obſerv'd, ſince the Queen | vIck to ma 
ferred the Danes and other Strangers much before ti eens, ane 
and what Taxes ſhe levied in Sweden, were for d this ! 
molt part ſpent in Denmark, where ſhe generally um, he ; 
6ded In the $th Year after King Erick was Crow Rog able t 
Queen Mergaret attempted to re- gain the Iſle of 6 re had 
land ſtom the Pruſſi-m Knights, without paying e with 
anſom, but failing of ſucceſs in her Enterpriſe, n pr d in 
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til of Holſtein, the Hanſe Towns and the Dukes of 
Mecklenburgh and Saxony, about the Dutchy of Sleſwick); 
vhich ar laſt coſt him his 3 Kingdoms. For his Sub- 
als being over- charged with Taxes, which were em- 
ploy'd towards the War; that could at the beſt prove 
ly beneficial to Denmark, and their Commerce being 
merrupted with the Hanſe Towns, it occaſion d great 
liconrents among them; beſides that the King's Offi- 
ats had uſed the Swedes very tyrannically, and the 
King had upon ſeveral occaſions receded from the 
Anicles of Union made at Calmar, eſpecially when he 
bat the moſt antient Swediſh Records into D:nmark, 
which at laſt obliged the Swedes to take deſperate 
Counſels, The firſt Inſurrection was made by the 
Deekarly, who being Headed by a certain antient 
Noebleman in thoſe Parts call'd Engelbrecht Engelbrecht- 
n, Beſieg d one of the Kings Officers call'd Fef* 
Enchſon, who had exerciſed great Tyranny over them, 
i his Caſtle, but were afterwatds appealed when he 
ns depos'd from his Office, and another put in his 
, Bur this Calm did not laſt long, for the Boors 
ting again ſtirr d up by Engellrecht over-ran all the 
Neighbouring Country, deſtroying with Fire and Sword 
ll ſuch as would not fide with them; and being 
jind by one Erick Puke, who headed the Northhalland- 
, they took a great many ſtrong-holds, killing all 
le Foreigners they mer withal, whoſe Sears they de- 
ty d, and ar laſt forced the Senate of the Kingdom 
fembl'd ar Madſtena, to renounce their Alle giance 
e King. Theſe inteſtine Commotions oblig'd K. 
"1% to make Peace with the Holſteiners and the Hanſe 
lowns, and to turn all his Forces againſt the Swedes. 
ad this Fleet being fer a gteat part deſttoy'd by 
om, he arriv'd with the ret ir Srockholm ; but not 
ng able to cope with ſo great a Multitude, as Engel= 
ht had rais'd againſt him, he was fain to make 2 
ue with them for 12 Months, In rhe meat while 
ur d into Denmark, leaving only a Gariſbfi of S 
len in the Caſtle of Srockbo/m. After his Heparture 
elbreche was declar'd Generaliſſimo over all, the 
ces of the Kingdom, who, at laſt, tipo" the per- 
ion of the Arcbiſhop O/ agreed to a Treaty to bg 
on toot betwixt the King and his Subjects, whore 


s goed that the Swedes ſhon!d *paio athngwitioe 
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tenſions, and the places as yet in his poſſeſſion, tot 
Queen, and at laſt ended his days in his nai 
Country of Mecklenburgh. Thus Margaret becat 
Queen over all the three Northern Kingdoms, whi 
ſhe Governed with extraordinary Wiſdom, yet ſo i 
| the Danes were much better ſatiſfi d with her Goyer 
ment than the Swedes. 
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§. 4. Queen Margaret having reſtored Peace to 

Northern Kingdoms, her next care was to Unite t 
_ Date three Crowns for ever on one Head. For which py 
— 8 +724" pole ſhe ſent for Henry the young Duke of Pomeran 
her Sitters Son, whoſe name, to pleaſe the Swedes, 

changed into that of Erick. This Prince, tho we 

young, was in the ſecond Year after the releaſing 

King Albert, Proclaimed King. In the next Yi 

the Senators and Nobility of all the three Kingde 

being aſſembled ar Calmar, where alſo the young Er 

was Crown'd, the Union of the 3 Kingdoms was p 

Inion made Poled, which ar laſt was perfected and confirmd 


ar Calmar Oarh, and by the Hands and Seals of the States of. Bu 
— 3 Kingdoms, which might have tended to the gi gal 
Deamace Advantage of theſe 3 Nations, if the Danes had Neghbouri 
4 Nor- afterwards broke this Union, and endeavourd tom al lach a 
wt 4 ; Tthemlelyes Maſters of Sweden, which proved theoccal un d by o. 
of bloody Wars betwixt theſe two Kingdoms. 7, they t. 
becauſe King Erick was bur very young, Queen be Foreign 
garet had the Adminiſtration of Affairs during his y, anc 
nority ; under which Government the Swedes and! >mbl'd al 

wezians ſoon perceived that the Articles of this U te King. 
were l:kely to be bar ill obſerv'd, fince the Queen | UC: to ma 
ferred the Danes and other Strangers much beſore th Towns, an 
and what Taxes ſhe levied in Smweden, were for Wind this ! 

moſt part ſpent in Denmark, where (he generally em, he 

6ded In the 8th Year after King Erick was Crow fg able t 
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land from the Pruſſian Knights, without paying ce wien 
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Ful of Holſtein, the Hanſe Towns and the Dukes of 
Mecklenburgh and Saxony, about the Dutchy of Sleſwick; 
which at laſt coſt him his 3 Kingdoms. For his Sub- 
«ts being over- charged with Taxes, which were em- 
xly'd towards the War; that could at the beſt prove 
caly beneficial ro Denmark, and their Commerce being 
merrupted with the Hanſe Towns, it occaſion d great 
licontents among them; beſides that the King's Offi- 
ats had uſed the Swedes very tyrannically, and the 
King had upon ſeveral occaſions receded from the 
anicles of Union made at Calmar, eſpecially when he 
ent the moſt antient Swediſh Records into D-nmark, 
which at laſt obliged the Swedes to take deſperate 
Counſels, The firſt Inſurrection was made by the 
Dlekarly, who being Headed by a certain antient 
Nobleman in thoſe Parts call'd Engelbrecht Engelbreche- 
n, Beſieg d one of the Kings Officers call'd Feſt 
bichſon, who had exerciſed great Tyranny over them, 
i his Caſtle, but were afterwatds appealed when he 
ns depos d from his Office, arid another put in his 
But this Calm did not laſt long, for the Boors 
ng again ſtirr'd up by Engelbreche over- ran all the 
Neighbouring Country, deſtroying with Fire and Sword 
al ſach as would not fide with them; and being 
in d by one Erick Puke, who headed the Northballand- 
, they took a great many ſtrong-holds, killing all 
en be Foreigners they met withal, whoſe Sears they de- 
his g, and ar laſt forced the Senate of the Kingdom 
nd Nenbl'd at FY/adſtena, to renounce their Alle giance 
; Un King. Theſe inteſtine Commotions oblig'd K. 
cen FF" to make Peace with the Holſteiners and the Hanſe 
ore ro louns, and to turn all his Forces againſt the Swedes. 
for Nd this Fleet being for a pteat part deſtroy'd by 
rally m, he arriv'd with the reſt tr Srockholm ; but not 
Crow eng able to cope with ſo great a Multitude, as Engels 
of Gerbe had rais'd againſt him, he was fain ro make 2 
Lying Wi, ce witch them for 12 Months, In the mean while 
(e, (hi tir d into Denmark, leaving only a Garilbii of S 
being] in the Caſtle of Sreckbo/m. After his departure 
Mar ebreche was declared Generaliſſimo over all, the 
Eng! wces of the Kingdom, who, ar laſt, tipon the per- 
pen d Wor of the Arcbiſhop O/uf, agreed to a Treaty to bg 
peme A 100! berwixt the King and his Subjects, whore 
ith 2 egteed that the Swe tes ſnauld gal acknowieiog 
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him fot their King, provided he would ſtand to the 
Union; which the King at that time conſented to, re 
ſerving only to his free diſpoſal the three Cafiles 9 
Stockholm, Calmar, and Nycoping, all the reſt being 1 
be committed to the Government of the Natives o 
Swe-/en. Thus things ſeemed to be reſtored to the 2 
tient State; but no ſooner had the K got the aforeſaid 
Caſt'es into his Poſſeſſion, but he began to recede, and 
h-ving left a Garriſon of 50 Men in the Caſtle of Sc 
holm, retir'd upon a ſudden into Denmark, K. Ei: 
having thus left the Kingdom a ſecond time, the Swed: 
Senators, who feared that he might ſoon return with 
greater Force, being aſſembl d at Arboka, call d togeibe 
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the whole Nob:liry, and a oe WY cut of eac ere he u. 
City, to conſult about the preſent exigency of Affi urs of th. 
but before they could come to any ſteady reſolutiom i alive. 3 
Engeſ brecht by the aſſiſtance of ſome of the Citizens etre the! 
Seockholm, had made himſelf Maſter of that City, ae King n 
beſicg'd the King's Lieutenant in the Caſtle. I goners v 
Treaty being thus broke off, and the Flame of Rebel the pe 
lion re kindled, the Marſhal Charles Cnutſon was declar Mech he ref 
Governor and General of the Kingdom : This was lib ſome « 
to have occaſion d great Diſturbances, it Engelbreti t, the e. 
who pretended to be injur'd by this Choice, had nee things 

been firſt appeaſed with great Promiſes, and afterward ul by his c 
murther'd by one Benedict Suenſon, with whom he hain into h 
an old Quarrel. But Erich Puke, the chief Companion, to a 
of Engelbrecht taking up his Friend's Quarrel again hi Sweden, © 
Murtherers that were protected by Charles Gnutſo1 Me tben be 
occaßoned great Jealouſies betwixt them. The Caſtle vu, th 
of Strckholm and Calmar being alſo in the Kings pol e archbiſhe 
ſeſſion, and ſome of the chiefeſt of the Kingdom grow llfiredon, th. 
very jealous of the greatneſs of rhe Marſhal, the Trea'Wing. did 
was renewed with the King ar Calmar, who camera! A 
thither in Perſon, and promis'd to put into all Offical Kingd 
and Places of Truſt, Natives of Sweden; and having cet. 
made Benedict Suenſon Governor of the Caſt le of Cale, if e, 
appointed an Aſſembly of the Senate and Nobility te & 0 thithe 
held in September following, when he would be rea” re} or th 
ro ſurrender all the Strong-holds into rhe Hands ef th s Coma 
Native Subjts of Sweden, Soon after, the King in Þ rm the 1 
Voyage from Cothland to Suderespixga, was overtaken® led upon, 

2 iolent Storm, wherein moſt ot his Ships being , n time Ki, 
narrowly eſcap'd drowning. As ſoon as the Swe ©f Denys; 
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the e notice of this Miſfortune, not knowing whether the 
re Fin was alive or dead, it was reluly'd that the laſt 
Treary made at Caimar would remain in Force. Pur- 


U laant to this Decree, the Marſhal having partly by great 
o pomiſes partly by Threats, got into the poſſeſſion of- 
u the Caſtles of rhe Kingdom, ſeem d to want nothing 
(i accompliſh his Deſigns, but the Title of K op ; 


wherear Erick Puke being diſguſted, rais'd a great 
umber of Boors againſt him, who having defcated the 
Marſhal and his Forces, wou.d quickly have put an end 
phis Greatneſs, if under pretence of reconcil.ation he 
ad not invited Erick Puke to an interview, and not- 
rchtanding his Faith given, ſent him to Srockbolm, 
where he was beheaded. In the mean while, the Se- 


Fairs ore of the Kingdom having got notice that the King 
tions alive, appointed an aſſembly to be held at Calmar, 
ns ere the King was to fulfill the former Treaty; but 
ane King not coming at the appointed time, Com- 


niioners were ſent into Denmark to treat with him 
bout the performance of the Agreement made at Calmar, 


clar ich he re fuſing to do, they made an underhand League 
sn ſome of the great Men in Denmark againſt K ng 
rech e, the effects of which he felt ſoon after. Whilit 
d note things were tranſacting in Denma. x, the Marſhal 


ad by his cunning got the whole Power of the Kirg- 


e ham ino his Hands, and influenced the Senate of 
amo ;den, ro appoint a certain day for the King to appear 
nt hig dn, and put an end to thoſe Differences that 
ſon Ne then betwixt him and the Eſtates, and in caſe of 
alt (OG vgl. they renounced their Allegiance to him. Bur 
s paß Archbiſhop O⁰. and ſome of the chief Men of the 
grog dom, that were diſſarisfi d at the Marſhal's pro- 


Wings, did fo far prevail by their Authority, that a 
cam vera! Aſſembly of all the Senators of the three Nor- 
m Kingdoms ſhould be held ar Calmar, which in 
hav 1 "ielihood might have had better ſucceſs than be- 
1108, if the Archbiſhop had nor been poiſon'd in his 


710 b Wy thither by the Marſhal. Norwithitanding this, 
7 +5 tet of the Senators appear'd at Ca/mar, but the 
set s Commiſſioners refuting to acknowledge and ro 


um the Treaty made at Calmar, which the Swedes 
died upon, the whole meeting prov'd fruitleſs In the 
a time King Erich was tetit'd with all his Trealure 
b, into Gorbland, and the Daniſh Senators 
*F Iiz who 
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who as well as the Swedes had been diſſatisfid wit! 
the King for a confiderable time before, agreed wit 
rhe Swedes to renounce their Allegiance to him, and u 
chuſe one in his ftead, that would maintain the Unio 
betwixt rfieſe Kingdoms. In purſuance of this agree 
ment the Danes (ent to Chriſtopher Duke of Bavaria 
who being King Es ich's Siſters Son, had for ſome tim 
liv d in Denmark ; deſiring him to accept of that Crow 
As ſoon as he was arriv'd in Denmark ; Ambaſſador 
were ſent to the Marſhal and the other Senators of & 

ee, that were then at Calmar, to notifie the arrival e 
the Duke of Bavaria, and to treat with them to re 
ceive hin alſo for their King, as the only means t 
maintain the Union and Peace betwixt thoſe Kingdom 
The. Marſhal and his Party were not a little ſurprisd 
this Propoſi tion; but perceiving that at the Dyer hel 
at Arbega, molt of rhe Eſtates were inclin'd to mai 
rain the Union, and receive Chriſtopher for their King 
they alſo agreed with the reſt of the Eſtates, and Chri 
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opher was receiv'd by the Marſhal and the Senato n the 1: 
with great Pomp at Ca/mar, from whence being cot ality exce 
ducted to Stochholm, and from thence to UVpſal, he w ahon d An 
there Crown'd King of Sweden. and ſoon after return” King c 
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into Denmark. After he had Reign d four Years, 
marry'd Dorothee the Daughter of John, Marquis 
Brandenturgh ; and King Erich, who was yet in! 
Poſſoſſion of Gi, doing conſiderable damage 
the Swediſh Ships, Chriſtopher was prevail d upon! 
the Senate to undertake an Expedition into Goth 
Whilſt every Body was in great expectation of t 
ſucceſs of this Enterpriſe, he on a fudden clapt uf 
Peace with King Erick, leaving lim in the quier Pt 
ſeflion of Gothland, He died at Helfinbargh, in 
Journy to Foncep?r,y, whither he had call'd rogether 
Senate and Nobility of Sweden, having leſt great 
ractcs to ſeveral Churches in Sweden; but the Dan 
who had all his Ships, Ammunition, rich Furniture * 
ready AMony in their Hands, would not pay one G1 
of it. 

After the Death of King Chriſtopher, the F (tare 
Sweden that were aſſembl'd ar Stechen were div 
ina tu parties, ſume of them being for deſertg 
Election of a new King, till ſack time as'the denz 
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iſe a Ring, according to the Union agreed upon be- 
rwixt them; but the Marſhal and his party winch was 
the ſtrongeſt, were, without having any reſpect to rhe 
Union, for chuling immediatly a King of their own, 
This Conteſt laſted for ſeveral days, and that wich ſuch 
kears that they were ready to come to blows, till at laſt 
the Marſhal Charles Cnutſon's Party prevail d, and he 
was choſen King of Sweden. Bur the Danes offered the 
Crown of Denmark to Ado!f Duke of 119/ſtein, and he 
by reaſon of his old Age, having refus'd to accept of it, 
they made Chriſtsan Earl of Oldenburgb, the Duke's 
Fiter's Son, their King. Charles, at the very beginning 
of his Reign, beſieg d King Erick in the Cattle of Lie, 
who having deluded the Swediſh Generals with a Truce 
d, in the mean while provide himſelf with all Nece ſſa- 
ries, and was at laſt relieved by Chriſtian King of Dex- 
mak; who ſent him into Pome: anita, where, in the 
City of Rugen, he ended his days, without making any 
lucther pretenſion to the Crown. 

In the mean while the Norwegians, ſome of the No- 
ality excepred, made Charles allo their King, which oc- 
alon'd almoſt a continual War betwixt him and Chr:/2- 
an King of Denmark, in which King Charles was pret- 
ij ſucceſsful at firſt; but after the death of the brave 
Trord Bonde, his General, who was barbarouſly mur— 
nerd, King Chriſtian, with the Aſſiſtance of the Arch- 
biſhop of Sweden, and ſeveral others of the Swediſh No- 
ty, who were Enemies to King Charles, prov'd roo 
ard for him; for the Archbiſhop having ſurpris'd the 
King's Forces at Srrengneſs, befieg'd him in the City of 
Wctholm ; ſo that King Charles finding himſelf rednc'd 
the utmoſt Extremity, reſolv'd ro Embarque with 
lis Treaſure far Dantzich, where he arriv'd ſafely, 
fra Voyage of chree Days, in the tenth Year of his 
ſripn. No ſooner had King Charles left the King- 


s of the Kingdom into his hands, ſent to Coriſtian 
"3 of Denmark, to invite him into Sweden ; who 
eng arriyd with a conſiderable Flcer at Stechlelm, 
by the Senate and Nobility declar'd King of Sweden, 
A Crown'd at Tal. He Reign'd at tirit with the 
Mral ſatisfaction of the Sed; but ſome Yoars aher 
bis Cruelty and beavy Impoſirions laid upon the 
ple, became odious to them: For he not only 

C13 cauted 


lam. but the Archbiſhop having got all the firong < 
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cauſed ſome of the great Men, that were falfly accye; 
of holding a Correſpondency with King Charles 1 
be Tcrrur d to Death, bur alio exercited grear Cruel: 
upon a great number of Boots, that were riſen in Arm 
againſt him; and having conceiv'd a jealouſie of the 
Archbiſhop, he caus'd him to be carri'd Priſoner to ce 
penhagen. This ſo exaſperated Ai the Biſhop d 
Lync-ping. that he made an Inſurrection againit th 
Kg. and forc'd him to retire to Denmark: And the 
the K ng returnd the next Year with a conſiderabl 
Army, ver being defeared by the Biſhop's Forces, 
was forc'd to leave the Kingdom a ſecond time, andth 
Biſt op hav ne laid ſiege o the City and Caſtle of Storl 
b Im, where Leg Chriſtian had left a Garriſon, ſent fo 
aſſii.ance to King Charles, who being glad of this Oy 
portunity, came with {ome Forces (which he had g 
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once more 


ther dun Peland and P uſſia) into Sweden, where he wa = pre 
no ſonner arrivd, but the City of Stockholm was (u 64 15 * 
rendrd to bim. and he again receiv'd as King m 0 ſeek 
Sweden. Bur this Joy was of no long con inuance ; ad by Er: 
a diff rence be ng arten berwixt him and Biſhop Kati . By 
abour rhe exchanging of the Archb ſhop that was Pr _ den 
ſoner at C-penhagen, the aid Biſhe p did underband bis. (whi 
gree with King Chri/tzan to reſtore him to the King ended bet 
dom of Sweden, upon condition that he ſhould fer thi; di- 
Archb.ſhop ar Liberty. According ro this AgreemenW: . a Con 
a Reconciliation being made betwixt King Chriſtian ang. 2 meet 
the Archbiſhop ; the latter was receiv'd very {plendid i: Chriſtia 
by the Biſhop. and was no ſooner arriv'd in Sweden, b e made R 
baving rais d ſome Forces againſt King Charles, d dent was 
feared him in a Bloody Bartel foughr upon the Ice ne iſh Kin 
Stockholm, and forced him to abjure bis Right and Pri lach ho m 8 
tenſions to the Kingdom. After the King's Rely es by "ia 
nation, the Archbiſhop made himſelf Maſter of all OW whole Kin 
Strong-holds of the Kingdom, without any oppotio lept the Re 
except that one Ni Sture, a particular Friend of Ki... 1. 4 
Charles's, travers d ſometimes his Defigns, This Nh; Reſtaur 
Seure and one Erich Axe!ſen, Governor of Willourgh W lie two Ki 
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Finland, having at laſt made a Party againſt him, pay 
their Game ſo well, that Frick Axe!ſon who had ma 
ried King Cha less Daughter, was Declar'd Regent 
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the Kingdom And the Arch-biſhop was oblig'd to u ,; the 
re der Stockho/m, and ſome other Strong holds into Wians hat 
Regents hands. Neverthelels the Hatred betwixt! King, the | 
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wo exaſperated Factions, headed by Nils Sture and E- 
rick Nilſon (of which Party was the Arch biſhop) con- 
nud with great Animoſity. Erick Niſſon and his Par- 
x, under pretence of protecting the Arch-bithop againſt 
de Power of King Charles and his Adherents, endea- 
wur'd the Reſtauration of King Chriſtian; but Nils 
Ce and his Party openly declard, that they would 
ther have King Charles reftor'd, or at Icalt maintain 
the Regent in his Station. Theſe two Parties did not 


rab ly commit great Inſolencies and Murthers, making 

8, b rear havock all over the Country, but at laſt came to 

1 pen War, wherein the Arch - biſhop's Party being wor- 
06% 


ted, he died for Grief; and the Common People, in 


nr 108. pes to put an end to the Miſeries of the Kingdom, 
501 mce more reſtor'd Charles to the Crown. 1453 
dg But Erick Nilſon, Erick Carlſon, Trolle and ſome others, 
e ring again rais'd ſome Forces againſt him, and ſu pri- 
s fue bis Army during the time of the Truce, again forc'd 
"B c im to ſeek for ſhelter in the Daleat, whither being pur- 
sig ea by Frick Carlſon, he with an unequal number give 
Reign ſignal Over-· throw, forcing him to retite into Oen- 
5 7% King Charles being ſoon after return'd to Stoch- 
K „ (which City and the whole Kingdom he recom- 13455. 
8 ended before his Death to Steen Sture, his Siſter's Son) 
ha "WF": there died in the ſame Year, leaving the Kingdom in 
menen a Confuſion, that for a twelve Month after, there 
2 ms a meer Anarchy in Sweden, ſome having declar'd 
i „an, King of Denmark, ſome for Steen Stureto 
hy * made Regent of the Kingdom. Ar laſt the Govern- 13471. 
_ w was committed to Steen Sture, who having van- 
1 Pr quiſh' King Chriſtian in a memorable Battle fought near 
Ref ch ho / m, and fore d him to retire with his broken For- 
ki es by Sea into Denmark, got into the Poſſeſſion of the 
ate vhole Kingdom of Sweden. And tho' King Chriſtian 
*K; lept the Regent of Sweden in a continual Alarm as long 
3 Ni w he liv'd, and ſeveral Meerings were held concerning 
= A ls Reſtauration, yet there was no open War betwixt 
— two Kingdoms, and Steen Sture reign'd for a conſi- 
7 wy time with a general Applauſe ; ſo thu: King 
Ss Wikis during his Regency, never durſt return into 
N deden, bur died in Denmark in the Year 1481. 
nro tl After the Death of King Ch iſtian, the Danes and Nor. 1007. 
. "ap having made John the Son of Chriſtian their 
tu, the Swedes allo agreed with King John up cer- 
6 SS & t ain 
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rain Articles, which the King having confirm'd tother 
under his Seal, he was declar'd King df Sweden, Bal 


9s yet in a 


appeas d b 


the Regent Steen Sture, notwithſtanding this Solemi nal Rain 
Tranſaction, remain d in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdoui eum into 
for fourteen Years after, under pretence that the Be the Fro: 
had not fulill'd their Promiſe according to the Artide , he di 
of the Treaty; during which time the Kingdom walWcrer for: 
miſerably afflicted by inteſtine Diviſions, and the Wai been p 
which were catty d on againſt Denmark and Ruſſia. I, thereb 
Senators therefore of Sweden having in vain endeavour Me, to t! 
to perſuade Steen Sture to lay down his Office, at Aeus of tl 
depos d him from the Regency, and crav d Aſſit ngdom, 
from King Jobn, who having defeated Steen Sture ans diſpute 
his Party near Stockholm, was by the Senate and the N tecall'd, 
gent himſelf recciv'd as King of Sweden, and his Sem: And 
Cbriſt ian declar d his Succeſſor afrer his Death in thWerent of t 
Kingdom. This King reign'd very peaccably for With King 
while; but after ſome Years, by the perſuaſion of ſomſſficcels, b. 
Courtiers, fell into the ſame Error which had been t bout any 
undoing of his Predeceſſors: For under pretence i ning at fir 
the Revenues of the Crown were extreamly diminiſi Wiſin: aga 
he oblig'd Steen Sture and ſeveral others to ſurrender lu the Reg 
Fiefs belonging to the Crown, which they were in 2 fer the 
ſeſſion of, ſome of which he beſtow'd upon the Dan Born ho 
and Germans, Beſides, his Governors committed grefetter Prog 
Inſolencies in their Provinces. which ſo exaſperated i, in the 
People, that as ſoon as the News of his Defeat in Death of th 
marſen was ſpread over Sweden, the Swedes, headed Wi the Senat 
Steen Stwe, aſſembled at 3}ad/?ana, where baving Hunger for 
nounc'd their Allegiance, they bid open Deſiance to hi gent Sor 
alledging that he had not fulfill'd the Articles of of the a 
Treaty made at Calmar. EE | Wis, an a 
The King ſurpriz'd at this unexpeqted News, alrral Proc 
forthwith for Dexmark, leaving the Queen with a $08Wne, who 
Garriſon at Steckbo/m, which City was thereupon N molt of 
tieg'd by Sture; who being toon after again conſtiru nds, was 
R. gent of the Kingdom, forc'd the Caſtle of Stoch Year at 
ſurender, and got almoſt all the reſt of the Strong har ng > 
in Sweden into his Potſeflion ; notwithſtanding wht no: burr 
he Danes burnt EI and Oreſteen, and comm! Merly cor 
great Crnelties in Leſt. Gos land, under the Conducl Wider Of 1 
C-itign, King Johns Son, who had done the like ing himſe 


; p x 
ng before in Norway, where he had rooted ot aug“, hopes, 
J. be Noble Familics. But in regard the Queen bbwer p. 
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vet in Sweden, the Fury of the Danes wag for a while 

pes d by the interceſſion of theLabeckers and the Car- 

inal Raimond, who having procur d Liberty for her to 

urn into Denmark, ſhe was conducted by the Regent 

the Frontiers of Smaland. Bur in his return to Jonco- 

ing, he died ſuddenly, and his Death having been kept 

betet for a while, there was a ſtrong Suſpicion that he 

u been poyſon d by Mereta, the Widow of Cnut Al. 

kn, thereby to open the way for her Bridegroom Suante 

ure, to the Regency of the Kingdom: As foon as the 

News of the Regent's Death was ſpread all over the 5? 
Kingdom, the Eſtates aſſembled at Srockbobn, where it 
1 difpured for ſome time, whether King Fob» ſhould 
recall'd, or Suante Ni ſon Sture ſhould be made Re- 
unt: And the latter prevailing, the ſaid Sture was made 
rent of the Kingdom. Then the War was renew'd 
th King Fohn, which was carry'd on with various 
ſicceſs, both Parties committing great Devaſtations, 
hour any other remarkable Advantage. The Danes 
wing at firſt ſtir'd up the Emperor, the Pope and the 
ſins againſt the Swedes, did conſiderable Miſchief ; 
ut the Regent having made a Peace with the Ruſſians, 
id fer the Lubeckers againſt Denmark, retook Ca'mar 
nd Bornholm, and would in all likelihood have made 
eiter Progreſſes, if he had nor ſoon after died at Hæſte- 
ve, in the eighth Year of his Regency. After the 
hezth of this Regent, there were again great Diviſions #*51- 
the Senate about the Election of a new Regent; the g Stu 
unger ſort were for chuſing Steen Sture, the deceas'd the young 
legent's Son: But the Arch-biſhop and Biſhops, and the 

of the antient Senators, were for electing Guſtavus 1312 
le, an antient, wiſe and experienc'd Man. After | 
eral Prorogations and very hot Debates, ar laſt Steer: 

we, who was favourd by the common People, and 

u molt of the Strong-holds of the Kingdom in his 

nds, was declar'd Regenr, and King Fohn died the a 

m Year at Ablburzh in Futland. After his Death tlje 
Le and Norwegiaus declar'd Chriſtian his Son their 

ng; bur the Swedes, who had nor forgot his Cruelties 

mer'y committed in H- Gothland, defir'd time to 
duce of a thing of ſuch Importance. King Chr:/tia»: 

> like ag himſelf after four Years Tergiverſation fruſtrated 1 
ut 211 i hopes, and that the Regent would not part with |} 
een Tower ey fais means, did not only ſtir Pope Leo X. 
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up againſt him, but alſo brought Guſtavus Trolle, f 
new Arch biſhop, by great Preſents over to his fide, an 


trkbotm , 
vere all CC 


perſuaded the Ruſſians o make an In-road into Fin, People 
Steen Sture ſoon convinc d of the Arch-biſhop's finite er Ser va 
Intentions, tender'd the Oarh to him, which he reſußn cas d R 
to take, was beſieg d by the Regent in his Cale 80's the re 
Seecks Then it was that the Arch biſhop call'd K rd up: 
Chriſtian to his Aſſi tance, who took ſome Ships loads lother-in.! 
with Ammunition belonging to the Regent, and in vai e ols of 
endeavour d to relieve the beſieg d Caſtle: And this H gtea 
War was begun on both ſides. The Arch-biſhop be! Priſon. 
forc'd ro ſurrender the Caſtle and hie Office, Pope l form 
thereupon excommunicated the Regent, laying a E. kccured by 
of 100000 Ducats upon the Swedes, and enjoyning i ent at 
Execution thereof to King Chriſttan. Purſuant 10 ti Order : 
Decree, the King of Denmark fell with a great Art her of ſe) 
into Sweden, and was met by the Regent and his Fore jd after hy 
in Net- Cocbland; but the Regent receiving a Wo Sub 
there, of which he died ſoon after at Strengneſi, his 
my firſt retreated, and being depriv'd of a I eader, 5 9. But 
rerwards diſpers d. Then King Chriſtian dividing | led in br. 
Army, ſent one part into eſt and Eaſt-G-thland, wh: Jl manne 
vr ſoon ſubdu d, and maich d with the reſt to & e A N 
a / | ns Mott 
The Arch-biſhop taking hold of this opportunity, Mes the 4 
aſum'd his Archi- Epiſcopal Digniry, and being af ber whic 
by two other Biſhops, and ſeven of the Senators of t {made Gu 
Kingdom, declar'd Chriſtian King of Sweden, in! follow d 
name of the Eſtates at Upſal. The King having be Kar him 
Crown'd by the Arch-biſhop Trel e, and receiv d into wp and hi 
Hands the City cf Seactbolm by ſurrender, treated i, King 
Swedes at firit with abundance of Humanity, but q,“, rev 
after found our a Weapon wherewith to de ry whom 
Adverſaries, viz. the Plea of the Degradation of WF! Feri d 
Arch-biſhop, and the ruining of his Caltle of Stec Wi 2 Quart 
tho the King by an Amneſty had pardon'd all paſt OF" and co 
fences, yer no Satisfaction having been given tothe P y 1 he 8 
the Arch-biſhop in his Name, demanded a m Ito a their 
pounds of Silver in Reparation of the Damages don. de Coin 
the Church at Up/a/, and his Caſtle of Stecke Ace of t 
make up the matter, it was pretended that Gunpov et in Ning 
had been convey'd into the King's Palace to blow! Pyful Ne 
up. Steen Sures Widow, his Morher-in Law andy es 
255 28 


teen others, beſides the Senate and Common-Cour” 4 
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wkbolm, were accus d as Actors and Abettos, who 


re all condemn'd as Hereticks, ninety four of them, 


1 People of Note, being beheaded at Srockbolm, and 
ir Servants hang d up with Boots and Spurs. The 


eceasd Regent's Body being d:g'd up, was expos'da- 


ong the reit of the executed Perſons, and the Quarters 
rd up and down the Country, His Widow and 
lother-in- Law were forc'd to purchaſe their Lives with 

e ols of their whole Eſtate, and were nevertheleſs, 
h a great many other Women of Quality, committed 
Priſon. In Finland, Hemoning Gudde, notwithſtand - 
bis former Services done to him, was with ten more 
cured by the King's Command: The Abbor of the 
vent at Nydala was with eleven Monks drown'd by 
Order : And rwo Gentlemens Sons, one of nine, the 
her of ſeven Years, were beheaded at Foncoping: 
id afrer he had in this manner murther d. 600 of his 
iſp Subjects, he return'd into Denmark. 


{. 9. But in the mean while that King Chri/tian was 
led in bringing the Swedes under the Daniſh Yoke, 
al manner of inhuman Barbarities, Guſtavus Erick- 
, whoſe Father had been beheaded by the Tyrant, 
«his Mother thrown in Priſon,) had ſhelter'd himſelf 
org the Da/kerls, who being made ſenſible of the 
ger which threaten d them and the whole Kingdom, 

made Guſtavus their Head; and their Example be- 
 follow'd by the Eſtates of Sweden, they ſoon after 

Kard him Regent of that Kingdom. Only the Arch- 

wp and his Parry, remain'd firm to the Daniſh In- * 

tt, King Ch:iſtzan being violently exalperated at 

pavus, reveng d himſelf upon his Mother and two Si- 
whom he — from Stockholm to Copenhagen, where 

periſh'd in Priſon; he allo iſſu'd out an Order, 

a0 Quarter ſhould be given to any Swediſh Noble- 

„ and committed great Barbarities where-ever he 

de. The Swedes on the other hand, under the Con- 

$ of their Regent Guſtavus, repaid he Dunes with 

me Coin where-ever they met them. and with the 

ance of the Lub ckers beſiegd Serckbo/m which was 

et in King Chriſtian's Pulſedion when che y r.ceiv'd 

Pyful News cut of Denma k, that the Juthanders 1523: 


* 
] 
4 


WT nounc'd their Allegianne to King Chriſtian. This 
Wag d Guſtavus, and his Party, chat . hey did nor 


only 


Guſtavus 1. 


Af 
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only drive King Chriſtian's Forces out of moſt Proyi Nrinion, 


of the Kingdom, re-took Oeland and Borkhbolm, but 2 ds Bufine 
recover d the Caſtle and City of Calmar, and made off... pro. 
flavus King of Sweden; who thereupon immedia den we 
ſummon d Stochho/m to ſurrender, and the Garriſon h hope Hadr 
ing without hopes of Relief, ſurrendred the City afM.j-:your 
Cattle to the Lutbeckers, who gave up the ſame to K of Swed 
Guſtavus, In the mean while King Chriſtian was tei. pay the 
with his Queen into the Netherlands, and the Jula ;1cir Pr 
having made Frederick I. King Chriſtian's Unkle, th ing enCOL 
King, would fain have perſuaded the Swedes to folded his 
their Example ; but theſe being not ambitious of cui n Succe 
nuing the Union with Denmark, had refus'd their Profi Hiniger in 
and choſen Guſtavus their King. But King CA er vaca 
finding the Treaſury” mightily exhauſted by theſe ed at 3 
inteſtine Wars, he not only rax'd the Clergy to raiſe cM ncans an 
fiderable Sums towards the Pay of his Soldiers, hut a ichful 
made bold with the {ſuperfluous Ornaments of -h:nih'd 
Churches; upon which, Brask, the Biſhop of Linen Brack, 
having pro:etted and made Complaint thereof to Wuierans. 
Sannes Magnus, the Pope's Legare, Peter Biſhop of ume or E. 
fteraas, endeavour'd to raiſe an Inſurrection among WW But all tt 
Dalherls. | King Ch 
But whilſt theſe Biſhops were employ'd in mainta confide: 
ing their Privileges, the Proteſtant Religion had beg King « 
to ſpread all over the Kingdom. The ſame was by ſoffit ſome 1 
Merchants and Gey»man Soldiers firſt introduc'd Tor 
Sweden; and ſome Swediſh Students, that had (tudied i Prorect i 
Fittenburgh, had brought along with them into Urerces, bet 
Native Country, both the Dactrin and Writings Be: very g 
Luther. Among theſe one Olaus Petri was the Chick, Petri 
who having been an Auditor of Luther, at his retsch, 
into Sweden was made a Canon and Protonorary to Wfenths of d 


Biſhop of Streugneſ:; this Man after the Death of! 
Biſhop, having brought Lars Anderfon the Arch-deac 
over to his Opinion, began nor only to defend Lutbe 
Dodtrin publickly in the Schools, bur alſo ro publiſh! 
ſame from the Pulpit. The Biſhoprick being vacaf 
Dr. Nils, Dean of that Chapter, with all his might 
pos d this new Doctrin; which being come to the Kin 
Ears, he advis d with Lers Andern, who having inſt 
Red him in the chief Points of ir, and in what manne 
great many German Princes had taken away the 1up! 
noms Richcs of the Clrgy, began to hearxen 10 


(Ip1n! 
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pinion, reſolving nevertheleſs ro go on cautiouſly id 
s Buſineſs, and to ſee how ſome Princes in Germany 
ould proceed in the Affair, as alſo how the Biſhops in 
Jen would reliſh this Doctrin. In the mean while 
pe Hadrian IV. had ſent his Legate into Sweden, to 
deavour the Extirpation of this Hereke, and the Cler- 
of Sweden grew every Day more refractory, refuſing 
) pay the Taxes impos d upon them, as being contrary 
their Priviledges. On the other hand, Olaus Petri 
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„ thing encourag'd by the King, was not ſilent, but de- 
folg ed his Cauſe both by Diſpute and Writing, with 
f co a Succeſs, that the King not only conſtituted him 
ProfiMinitter in the great Church of Stockholm, and put into 
zer vacant Church-Benefices, ſuch Miniſters as had 
cle E ched at Mittenberg, bur alſo conſtituted over the Do- 


iſe cMinicans and Black-Fryers, ſuch Priors as he knew to 


bur e {2icbful to him, and ſuch of them as were Fc reigners 
of benim d the Kingdom ; and told unfeignedly to Bi- 
nei p Brask, That be could not deny Protection to the 
0 


uherans, as long as they were not convicted of any 
time or Error. 

Bur all this while one Soren Norby, who ſtill adher d 
King Chriſtian, had Gothland in his Poſſeſſion, and 


of 
zong | 


ana confiderable Damage to the Swedes in their Trade; 
d besen King Guſtavus having ſent Bernherd van Melan 
yy ith ſome Forces to reduce the ſaid Iſand, Norby find- 
Cd 1 


zhimſc lf roo weak, put himſelf and rhe Iſland under 
Protection of Denmark, which occaſion d ſome Dif- 
prences between theſe two Northern Kings, who had 


rings We very good Friends ever before. About this time 
Z hier Petri was publickly marry'd in the great Church 
s teig chem, and the King had not only demanded the 
ry to! 


ſenths of the Clergy towards the maintainance of his 
ces, but alſo Quarter'd ſome of his Horſe in the 
maſteries, which ſo incens d Biſhop Brasł, that he 
id his whole Dioceſs ſo much as ro name the Docttin 


bliſht | Luther, Put the King having underſtood that Olaus 

*. i was bufie in Tranſlating the new Teſtament into 

180" % Tongue, commanded the Arch-biſhop, to Firft Tres. 

e Kine care th ar the Romam Catholicks alſo ſhould make a tion of the 
inſt ten-! . : 4 * ' ' New T. fv 

7 1 tion, Which though it retiſh'd very ill with the „unt inte 

1anneWitors, yer were they fain to comply with the King's Scedith. 

e lug mand, who to mortify them the more, allo order d 


| Vlowation ro be held at Topal, betwixt Dr. Pieter 
in! Calie 
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br Reaſon, but that he would not let them domineer over 
, Laymen, and had fore d them to ſubmit to the Civil 
wer, and to give part of their ſuperfluous Riches, ſome 
which they had got by Fraud, towards eaſing the Com- 
people of thoſe burthenſcme Taxes (which be bitherte 
| been fore d to impoſe upon them. And that for the 
et Reaſon the Emperor himſelf bad been fore d lately to 
the Pope his Duty, The ſame thing was propos d 
he King to the whole Dyer, where he told them 3 
the ſuperfluous Revenues of the Clergy ought to be 
rd ro the Crown, and eſpecially ſuch Lands as 
he Year 1454. had been given to the Clergy, 
jd be reſtor'd to the right Heirs, promiſing withal, 
te Common People ſhould be for the future eas d 
heir Taxes in caſe they would give their Conſent to 
Reduction of the Revennes of the Clergy. And the 
ter to get the Conſent of the Temporal Lords and 
Mors, he made a great Banquet, where he gave the 
Place ro himſelf ro theſe Senators, whereas the ſame 
lblong'd formerly to the Biſhops, who now were 
dto be contented with the next Place after them; 
third Place was given to the reſt of the Nobiliry, 
furth ro the inferiour Clergy, the fifth to the Citi- 
he fixth to the Boors; which ſo exaſperated the 
H, that they aſſembl'd in the Church of St. Egids- 
nd ſecretly took a Reſolution among themſelves not 
try the King in this Point, nor to ſurrender any of 
' Revenues, nor to recede from their antient Reli- ? 
And Biſhop Brac freely told the King, that the 11 
Y of the Kingdom had ſuch a ſtrit Dependency on the 
that without his Conſent they could not do any thing 
ſever, Which as it met with great Approbation 
all the reſt of the Clergy, and from ſome of the 
Moral Eſtares, ſo the King was ſo incens'd thereat, 
e immediately roſe from his Seat, and told the 14 
s that he was ready to abdicate the Kingdom, if |] 

FJ ould repay him his Charges and Moneys which | 
laid our for that uſe ; and to ſhew them that he | 
nearneſt, retir'd for ſeveral Days with ſome of |} 
ef Officers into the Caſtle. The Eſtates being 11 
ſarpriz'd at the King's Reſolution, eſpecially ? 
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hey ſaw the Citizens of Stochhom to be ſtedfaſt 
King, and that Dr. Perer Galle was worſted by 
lerri in a late Diſputation; thought it their beſt 

| way 
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way to beg the King's pardon, and to intteat him y 
to reſign che Crown. Upon their repeated Re ueſt 
King was ar laſt prevail'd upon to come out of the ( 
ſtle, and demanded from ſeveral Biſhops to ſurrender 
to his Hands their Cattles, and to lobleribe a Dect 
made at this Dyet, concerning the Regulation of d 
Clergy, which they were fain to comply with. As ſo 
as the Dyet was ended, he took not only from the M 
naſteries. ſuch Lands as had been given to them fin 
the Year 1454. bur ſeveral other Church Lands, a 
precious Moveables, all which he annex d to the Croy 
In the mean while rhe Biſhops and their Parry were 
idle, but were comtriving all manner of Miſchief agair 
the King, though with ſmall Succeſs. For the D 
kerls, who had made an Inſurrection, were fright 


land, 
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by the King to comply with his Commands, and e ſuperflu 
fend away their Leader, the ſuppoſititious St; re being 
Sigiſmund King of Poland, unto. whom the diffatish ment of 
Party had proffer'd the Crown, did not think fir to e Subje 
cept of it; fo that Biſhop Brask, deſpairing of the Ron) ſeiſed u 
Catholick Cauſe, under pretence of a Journey, reti bd an / 
ro Dantzick, EOS ing of Ki 
The King having ſurmounted all theſe Difficuli eber the 
thought ir convenicnt not to defer any longer his C2 good 
nation, which being ſolemniz d at Upſal with the ui the mu 
Solemnity, he ſummor'd the Rebllious Dalkerl: eng them 
2pppear before him at Thuana, threatning them tes they 
Fire and Sword if they did not appeat at rhe appoim ent for 
time. The Rebels being throughly frighten'd by e the ] 
King's ſcverity appear'd without Arms ar the appoiq f Duke 
place, where he cauſed ſeveral of the Ringleaders t thar K 
obedient for the future. In Hel/ingland he appeas d lderable | 
tumultuous multitude with Threats, and find! ad of Lay 
Leaders, and having call'd together a Synod of, w 
Clergy at Orebro, where the King's Chancellor was! ian, to 


tident, the chiefeſt Poĩnts of the Popiſh Doctrine? 
there aboliſh'd, and the Proteſtant Religion introdu 
and ir was allo ordered, that a Proteſtant proſeſſoſ 
Divinity ſhould be conſtituted in each Cathedral. 
wrought in manner Miracles among the infer 
Clergy and Monks, who left their Monaltefics, 
marri d. and became Miniſters in the Proteſtant Chu 
es.. But the Biſhops and their Party entred ite 
Alluciativn with tome of the diffatis'd Lords 000 | 

| «O71: 
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land, who accus d the King of Hereſſe and other 


im 10 s 
elt U iames renouncing their Allegiance to him. Theſe 
he te headed by Thuro Fohanſon the Rix Marſhal, who 


ade an Inſurrection among the Dalekerls, and endea- 
curd alſo to ſtir up the Feſt and Eaſt Goths, whom he 


of ifierſuaded to make Magnus Brynteſon, a Man in great 
W chority among them, their King. Bur the King 
e Ming again 3 this Tumult by granting his 

ardon to moſt of the Rebels, Magnus the Biſhop of 


1, and Thuro Fohanſon fled into Denmark, bur 
opus Brynteſon, Nils Olofſon, and Thuro Erickson 
ing convicted of High Treaſon at the Dyer held ar 
nenpneſs, the two firſt were Executed, and the third 
d a conſiderable Fine. Then the King to ſettle the 
nds of his Subje cts, renew'd his Pardon, and cauſed 
te ſuperfluous Bells to be taken out of the Steeples, the 
me being granted to him by the Eſtates towards the 
ment of a Debt due to the Lubeckers, This prov'd 
ww Subject for an Inſurrection; for the Dalekerls not 


3 2 


fatish 


t to | 
He ſeiſed upon ſome of theſe Bells, bur alſo pretended 
tet bold an Aſſembly at Arboga, to conſult about the De- 


ing of King Guſtavus, which oblig'd the King to call 
ether the Eſtates at Vpſal, whither he came in Perſon 
ita good Army, and meeting with great oppoſition 


Hcult 
is Co 


te uli m the mutinous People, ordered his Soldiers to fire 
ter ng them, which ſo terrifid them, that upon their 
-m tes they begg d his Pardon, promiſing to be more 
ppoinient for the future. Things being thus pretty well 
i by ehe King Marri'd Katherine the Daughter of 
ppcing “ Duke of Saxon Lauenburgh, and receiving Intelli- 
ers toe that King Chriſtian was landed in Norway with a 
cas dF erable Force. he ſent ſome Troops under the com- 
nd 0 of Lars Sigeſon the Rix Marſhal to the Frontiers 
d of, who being joined by ſome Danes, forc'dKing 
was n, to raiſe the ſiege of Babus, who ar laft ſur- 
ine Merng himſelf ro the Danes, was by Frederick, King 
rod committed ro Priſon, where he died after 
oſeſſoff even Years impriſonment. But no ſooner was 
al. , dom over, but the Lubeckers rais d another againſt 
inferg For, having demanded of the King, to grant 


ies, Ne ſole right of Trading on his Notthern Sea- 
Us he refas'd to conſent to it; upon which they 
imo ori demanded” their Debt, and joyniag with 
"Many Refugies of King Chriſtian's Party, made 
K k | Feohn 
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John Earl of Hoya, who had Married King Guſtavy; 
Siſter, their Head, and propoſed ro themſelves no je 
than rhe Corqueſt of the Northern Kingdoms, hayin 
inticd ſome Citizens of Stockholm under pretext « 
making that City a free Hanſe-Town, to promiſe | 
lay violent hands on the King: And after the death 
Frederick King of Denmark, when that Kingdom v: 
divided into ſeveral Factions, perſuaded the Senate 
Copenhagen and Malmoe to enter into the Confeder: 
of the Hanſe-Towns. Being thus ſtrengrhened by 
conſiderable Party within that Kingdom they had gre 
ſucceſs againſt rhe Danes, rill theſe having declar 
Chriſtian III, their King, and being aſſiſted with Mon 
Ships, and Forces by King Guſtavus, beat the Lubeck 
near Helſinburge, and afrerwards in a Sea. Fight d 
feared their whole Fleet, and carried a great many ( 
their Ships into Denmark. Soon after King Guftav 
to ſtrengthen himſelf the better at Home married Mg 

aret the Daughter of Abraham Erickson, Governor 
ITeſt Gothland, which Alliance ſtood afrerwardshis 8 
Duke John in great ſtead againſt King Erick. Ki 
Guſtavus having conceiv'd a jealouſie againſt theEmper 
Charles the V. whom he ſuſpected to be for makil 
Palls Grave Frederick Son in Law of the impriſon 
King Chriſtian, King over the Northern Kingdon 
took a reſolution to ſtrengthen himſelf with the Allian 
of France, To pur this defign in execution, he { 


to Fob h 
third Sot 
0 Char/e. 
nanland, 

were to | 
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being pet 
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his Secrerary into France, who having firſt made a Tre Worage, p. 

ty of Commerce berwixr theſe two Crowns, did aſiꝗ e being ne 

| 12+ wards conclude a defenſive Alliance betwixt them. dat Sroc 
| 9 50 Gu#:vus having thus ſettled his Affairs, called a D bie to 


to be held at Neſie aas, where the Eſtates of the K to p1 


. dom declar'd the Succeſſion Hereditary for the futu 

| The King, Conſticuring Erick Guſtaveſon, who was then bur eles d ro. R 

1 dum of 5-6+ Years old, his Father's Succeſſor. At the ſame D * he ſu 

bi 4 „ the Popiſh Religion was quite aboliſhed, and the 0 Buſinſe 

bt nd tre o thoran Religion Eſtabliſh'd in Sweden, the King andt dere, | 
| 7% % Etares having obliged themſelves by a Solemn Oarh hint them 
" „auge maintain the ſame with all their Power. In the ee forc' 


a R bY 1" , 10 © 
1:51. King Guſtavus, after the Death of his On Ms Cor 


Arroaret. ral'd the Kinedom of Sweden with egg Barons 
Tranqu ly, except that the Ru/ſians fell into L100" Gom t! 
and Fin ud, with whom having made a Peace, E g the P 


PAY +» ' 
YA >1i 7d 
a "TY 


being now grown very old, he by his Teſtament g 
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v Fobn his ſecond Son the Dukedom of Finland, to the 


third Son Magnus the Dukedom of Eaſt Gothland, and 
o charles, the youngeſt of all, the Dukedom of Suder- 


4b 
0 le! 


yn 1 nland, Nerick and Wermeland, which Countries the 
\iſe vere co hold in Fief from the Crown. But his Eldeſt 
eat vn Erick, who was to ſucceed him in the Kingdom, 


being perſuaded by his Tutor Diopy/ius Burreus a 


hs Frenchman, ro make his Addreſſes ro Eliabeth Queen 

derade Eng1and, thereby ro ſtrengthen his Intereſt againſt 

Nl Brothers, ſent the {aid Dionyſius into England, who 

gering writ to his Maſter, that nothing was wanting to 

eclarfMnike up the Match but his Preſence, the Prince would | 
Mon te gone forthwith into England, if his Father had not 
beckeppoſed it, who ſent in his ſtead his ſecond Son Fohn | | 
lr dd Seen Stare. Theſe being very civilly entertain'd | 


any ( 
Ufa 
d Ma 


nor 


dy Queen Elizabeth, at their return Home told the ! 
Prince thar they believed nothing to be wanting to com- 1 
feat the Marriage but his preſence, which was very joy- | : 
fully received by the Prince. Bur the old and wile 


his S Kng, who ſoon perceiv'd, that they had miltaken | 

Ki (Complements for Realities, thought it adviſable to com- 4 
wpe nen care the buſineſs with the Eſtates Aſſembled ar 1 
maki n, who after having confirm'd the former Here- J 
priſoner; Union, and the King's Teſtament, at laſt gave | | 
edo ir conſent to this Marriage, granting a conſiderable | 
Alan ppiy towards the defraying of the Charges of this | 
he e kerriage. Bur whilſt the Prince was preparing for his F 
a T. rage, part of his Baggage having been {ent before, | 
id aft e being near ready to follow in Perſon, King Guſtavus 79. | 
em, Ned at Srockbolm, and King Erick, not thinking it ad- 1 
| a Dy able to traſt his Brother with the Kingdom, was || 
ie K ed to put off his Journey into England. | 
e ſutu | 


— —— — — 


t ele ro. King Erick was twenty ſeven Years of Age x11; x. 
e Dn be ſucceeded his Father in the Kingdom. His 
the . Bufinſes was to preſcribe certain new Articles to his I 
2 an bers, thereby to maintain the Royal Authority a- [Pf 
OarhWE'"' them, which tho' ſorely againſt their Will they |. 
he e forc'd ro ſubſcribe at the Dyer held ar Arboga. | | 

i; Coronation he firſt introduc'd the Titles of Earls 156t- 1 


S * ; . | , les 
ad Barons into Sweden, alledging that in an Heredicary 1 py 


| 
Moda I 5 
Vedom tkere ought to be alſo Hereditary Dignities Bar ins in- | . 
- "g the Nobility. At his very firlt Acceſſion to the troduccd. 
o 3 » . * * | 
wet, 22 was engag'd in the Troubles, which then | 
| 


K k 2 {orcly 
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forely afflicted the Liſlanders. For ſome of them harin ndred! 
put themſelves under the protection of Denmark, ſom öck m 
under the Crown of Poland, thoſe of Reval and the NM rept th: 
biliry of Eſthenland, that were neareſt to Sweden, ſonzie But 
for Protection from King Erick. Whereupon the kin U his IF 
rents 


having ſent an Army under the Command of Claes Hy 


(who was joyfully receiv'd at Reval) took them into H Dbjects, 


Protection, and confirm'd to the City and Nobility the jth in his 

former Privileges. As ſoon as the Poles heard of H Vraglio 

Arrival of the Swediſh Army at Reval, they ſent an A 04inar! 

baſſador to demand Reval from the Swedes, who hayi . 
he lo 


receiv d no other Anſwer, but that the Swedes had at lea 
as good a Title to Reva/, as the Poles, return d Home 
gain, and the Swediſh Garriſon in Reval, that was | 
Heg'd by the Poliſh Forces, forc'd them to quit th 
Enterprize. Soon after, the King being fully reſoly 


was gui 
wan Peerſ 
uam ſaus Be 
wixt hir 


to purſue his Intentions of the Marriage with Queen! broke 0 
{izaberh of Fngland, Embark'd at Elſhorgthᷣ to go thithi Wirne 
in Perſon, buc was by a violent Tempeſt forcd to Erick, l 
turn. As he was very inconſtant in his Temper, f cor 
very ſuperſtitions, being much addicted to Aſtrolo by the 
ſo after this Misfortune he laid afide the thoughts Hands 
this Marriage for a while, making his Addreſſes by of ſo | 
Ambaſſadors, and with great Preſents, ro Mary Queli 2/99/14 
of Scotland, and the Princeſs of Lorrain both at M. 

rime, and nor long after to Katharine the Daughte i great par 
the Langrave of Heſſen, but ſucceeded in neither. Int * enori 
mean while his Brother John marry'd Katharine, Dauy nſequer 


ter of S$i9i/mund, King of Poland, which being dc der Incon 
without King Erick's Approbation, who was miltrult —_ ce 
both of the Po/cs and of his Brother, put him into 1 4 arbari! 
a Rage, that he beſieg'd his Brother in the Caſtle ? Whoſe C 
Avoa, and taking it by Stratagem, he caus'd him to = ſeem”, 
ſ-nren&'d ro Death; which Sentence he however chan ein no! 


Into a perpetual Impriſonment for that time, bur ſee ry aga 
to repent of it afrerwards, when the Ran demanq; WW he 
the ſaid Katherine, his Brother's Wife, in Marriage ht ard h 
their Great Doke. The Poles to revenge this Afr "ha D 
ſtir d up the Danes and Liubechers againſt the Swe ip By 
and the Danes having affronted the Swediſh Ambaſſaq; . Brothe 
at Copenhg en. Preparations were made on all be yi their 
which ſoon broke out into a War, wherein the Sw: h © pron 

i de Brothe 


routed the Diet and Lubechers in ſeveral Sea EUR 


2 0 bt p . gs ! a 
ments, but lock their Admiral Ship (which a" 4 o ma 
| une 
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ndred Braſs Guns ;) and by Land there was great 
ock made on both fides, with almoſt equal Fortune, 
xcepr that the Swedes had pretty good Succeſs in Livo- 
„ Bur whilſt King Erick was engag d in War with 


on | his Neighbours round about him, the inward Diſ- 
— nents began to encreaſe more and more among his 
— bjects, by the ill Management which he had ſhewn 


uh in his Affairs and Amours, being ſurrounded with 
Feraglio of Miſtreſſes, (among whom one Katharine, 
ordinary Country Wench, had the greateſt Sway 
er him, whom he alſo marry'd afterwards, and there- 
he loſt his Authority among the Nobility.) Beſides, 
was guided in moſt Concerns of Moment, by one 
rm Peerſon, his Favourite, and his former Tutor, 
mus Beurræus, Who fomented a continual Jealouſie 
wixt him and the Family of the Stures, which at 
| broke our into a fatal Revenge. For there having 
nn Witneſſes ſuborn'd againſt Suarte Sture and his 
n Erick, they were with ſeveral others of that Fam'ly 
tonly committed to Priſon, and miſerably murrher'd 
ne by the King's Command, but he alſo with his 


1 n Hands ftabd Nils Sture; and repenting ſoon 
1 by xr of ſo barbarous a Fact, caus'd his former Tu- 
but, who -advisd it, to be lain by his 


rds. 
great part of the Kingdom being put into Confuſion 


ghee Wo 3 
[n WJ ile enormous Cruelties, of which the King fear'd 
Daut Conſequences, he thought it his beſt way, to prevent 
- er Inconveniences, to ſer his Brother Fohn at li- 
Croft” upon certain Conditions, and to lay the blame of 


e Barbarities upon Foran Peerſon, his Favourite, 
n whuſe Commitment to Priſon, the Inteſtine Com- 


* 

Caſtle % » , 

m tons ſeem'd to be appeas'd for the preſent. Bur rhe 
chan being not long after very ſucceſsful in ſeveral En- 
u ſeeil vents againſt the Danes, whom he beat quite out 


den, he ſoon after relcas'd his Favourite, and not 
declard him free from any Impuration, bur alſo 


age H | m An 
Aff the Death of thoſe Lords formerly murther'd 
Swe %%, By his Advice alſo he would have taken 
baſfad ls Brothers thoſe Provinces which were allotted 


a bd by their Father's Teſtament, in Exchange of 
M he proffer'd them ſome Poſſeſſions in Livonia. 
Eog be Brothers having reſus d this Proffer, he again 

to make away bis Brother Fo{n at the Nupti- 
bun GY -* | als, 
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and having gather what Forces and Money they co 
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als, which were to be celebrated at Stockbolm beryi, 
his Mittreſs Katha: ine and himlelf, and to give his y 
dow in Marriage to the Grand Duke of Ruſſia. } 
the Brothers being advertisd ot the King's ſiniſter! 
tentions, did not appear at the Wedding, and hayi 
made an Aſſociation with ſeveral of the Nobility, 
were kindred of the Lords murther'd at UD, the 
reſolv'd to dethrone King Frick. The better to ex 
cute their Intentions, they had by the Interceſſion 
the King of Poland procurd a Truce with Denne 


g. II. 
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among their Friends, and hrought over ſome Gern 
Forces, that were in King Erick's Service, to their ſi 
as alſo engag d Charles, King Erick's Brother, to jo 
in the Confederacy, they lez'd upon the Caſtles 
Stockeburgh, Lache and Wadftena, in the laſt of wh 
they found a great Treaſure. Then they publiſkd 
Reaſons for taking up Arms againſt the King and hi 
vil Counſellors, and march'd directly with their For 
rowards Stechhelm. near which Place having fix dt 
Tents. they atrack'd the City on rhe fide of the Brun 
hi. King Erich on the other fide defended himſelf v 
antly for a while, and by frequent Sallies, did gi 
Miſchief, and being miſtruſtſul of the Citizens of S! 
ho/m, he ſent a Meſſenger into Denmark, to crave 
france from King Frederick; but this Meſſenger b 


ent, to 
tzken and kill'd by the way, the Senate of that Oh « 4 
who deſpair d to hold out much longer againit Rug. payin 
Duke's Forces, and beſides were Favourers of ni Du, 
Party, would have perſuaded the King to ſurtenq hrord of þ 
which Propoſi ion being rejected by the King, ia the 7 
whilit the King was at Church, open'd the Gates e under 
Enemies, ſo that he narrowly eſcap'd into the C: lcovires t. 
Then the Duke's Forces laid cloſe Siege to the Ca Ih a great 
ſo that King Erick having firſt receiv'd Hoſtages. ze with : 
forc'd to come our, and after having reſign'd the Cr Terms 
to ſurrender h mſelf a Priſoner to his Brother r Forces 
Charles. The Eſtates then: ſſmbled at Stoctbom, ihe Poles, 
ing alſo joynely renunc'd their Obedience to hinder the Ci. 
was mae a Cole Priſoner, and committed to the cali Inbabjra 
ſome of be Friends of the murther'd Lords, Wohn Oba, 
bim mot barbarouſly. made a 

ans, they 
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is Vi 6. 11. After the Depoſition of King Erick, Fohn was 
Due Eftares then aſſembled at Szcckpo/m, proclaim'd 
er | ing of Sweden, who having caus'd {ome ot thoſe that 
having.) been inſtrumental in the Murther of the Lords ar 
„ % ro be executed, ſent his Ambaſſador to Roeſhild 
/, tai ircat with the King of Denmark, either concerning a 
to e eace, or at leaſt the Prolongation of a Truce ; bur 


Ton Nee Ambaſſadors having exceeded their Commiſſion, 


593 


Jo*n i. 
1595, 


ena agreed ro ſuch Articles as were very prejudicial to 
y coden, the whole Tranſaction was declar'd void at the 
Gern en Dyet, and King John ſent other Ambaſſadors to 


jeir (10 


to jo rg of Denmark. And to give ſome ſort of fatisfacti- 
altles . to his Brother Charles, unto whom he had formerly 
fw nis d a ſhare in the Government, he put him in the 
hd enon of Sudermannia, Neriche and Mermeland, 


nd hitch Provinces were granted him before, purſuant to 


ir Fo Father's Teſtament. Then he was Crown'd at Op- 
x 0 i ind having ſent back the Ruſſian Ambaſſidors, he 
Brut allo ſome of his own into Muſcovy, to prolong the 
elf Nice berwixr them; but no ſooner were they arriv'd 
lid ge, bur the Muſcovites took then into Cuſtody, and 
of S rreiving that the Liflanders would in no ways ſubmit 


rave enſelves under their Yoke, they found out this Ex pe- 


ger bear, to put Magnus Duke of Holſtein into the Poſſelſi- 
bat of chat Country, with the Title of an Hereditary 
gain ng. paying only ſome ſmall acknowledgment to the 
s of nd Duke of Muſcovy. This Propoſition having been 
urrenq rod of by the King of De/ mark, Duke of Holſtein, 
ng, all the Liflanders in general, who were very willing 
ares the under the Jurisdiction of a German Prince; the 
he C lſcovites to put their Deſign in Execution, advancd 
he a great Army, which oblig'd King Fobn to make 
ages. e with the Danes at Stetin, upon very diladvanta- 


ms Terms. Bur whilſt the Maſcovites employ'd all 


eure more moderate Propoſitions of Peace from the 


1 Forces in Livenia and Finland, the Tartars, ſet on 
bolm de Poles, fell into Muſcovy, and having taken and 
o him Writ the City of Moſcow, cur above thirty thouſand of 
the COB: Inhabjrams in pieces. This Misfortune prov'd 2 


in Obſtacle to their Deſign upon Livia; yet hav- 
made a Trace with the Tartars and Poles for ſome 
als they again entred Livonia with &ro00 Men, and 
Wittcd moſt inhumane Barbarirics, which the Swedes, 
K k 4 wha 
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who were much inferiour in number, could not prevenMWylals, wh 
at that time. But a Swediſh Party of 6% Horſe e got ſul 
oo Foot, that were faln in with the Muſeovites haviu eme of tl 
roured 16000 Muſcovites, killing 7000 of them upon thi oy of the 
ſpot, the Czar of Muſcovy was ſo diſmay'd, that he nd Orthc 
bis own accord offer'd a Treaty of Peace to be ſet offinder the 
Foot at Newgarten ; which Place being diſlik'd by Kii Tong 
John, the War began a-freſh, which was carryd o Hmns w 
with very indifferent Succeſs on the Swediſh fide, the pt in th 
being repuls d before Weſenburgh and Telsburgh. Then g' Br, 
kappen'd alſo another Misfortune in the Swediſh Cam epi Do 
which prov'd nor a little prejudicial ro their Affair ee diſgu 
for the German Horſe and Scoriſh Foot that were in the ne, was, 
Service came to handy Blows, upon ſome diſtaſte take er Char/, 
*gainſt one another, wherein 1500 Scotiſh Foot wei gates to 
all eut to pieces by the Germans, except go that eſcap be ma! 
their Fury; and the Ruſſians not long after ſurprizd i aber's T 
Swedes and Germans, that were drunk in their Cam wer, to! 
and killd a great many of them upon the ſpot ; and Ne Subjec 
cauſe the Swedes were alſo not idle on their fide, H ext, the 
made frequent Inroads into the Ruſſian Territories, {Wpiprov d h 
Truce was concluded betwixt them for two Tea bergy of 
Moſt of the Swedes are of opinion, that King John miꝗ ad Licurg 
have proſecuted this War with more vigour, it he ba" open'd 
not been more intent upon a Religious Deſign, raan uiſbliſh'd ; 
on warlike Preparations. era! S) 
The Buſineſs proceeded thus: King John, though tion of 
was educated a Proteſtant, yet having been very coe Duke's 
fant with a great many learned Roman Catholicks, a, where 
influenc'd by his Queen, had reſolv d ro reſtore by n was c 
grees the Roman Catholick Religion, under prerence by che 
making a Reformation in the lately introduc'd Proteltgiators, : 
Religion. To effect this, he intended to follow the Fd i King | 
ſteps of Gregorius Caſſander, that was employ d by d fome | 
Emperors Ferdinand I. and Maximitian II. to unite Mfurgy, n. 


eompoſe the Religious Differences in Germany, and h ergy that 

| ing call'd in ſome jeſuits diſguis'd in Laymens Habit upheld 
be aſſi ling to his Secretary Mr. Pieter Fretenins, er the d. 
was to be the chief Manager of the Buſineſs. he at ent their 
Convocatiun of ſome of the Biſhops and Clergy #irremb 
Stoc him, propns'd to them a new form of a Litußes, wher 
wherein a greor many of the Popiſh Ceremonies werfe, a 
be us'd in the Adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 13 
er d a ve 


Con ſecration of Biſkops and Prieſts, ag wel! 1 


e 
of 
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Maſs, which was again introdyc'd ; which new Liturgy 
te got ſubſcrib d by the new Conſecrated Biſhops and 
ome of the inferiour Clergy, and was call'd the Litur- 
oy of the Swediſh Church, conform to the Catholick 
de ind Orthodox Church. This Liturgy being publiſh'd 
ſet d nder the new Archbiſhop's name in the Swediſh and La- 
Kin: Tongues, the Maſs and other Roman Catholick 
y'd omas were again ſung in the Swediſh Churches (ex- 

wel ept in the Territories belonging to Duke Charles the 
TherMKing's Brother) and the Celibacy of Prieſts and other 
Camp vim Doctrins were mightily extoll'd in the Pulpits by 
fairs dee diſguis d Roman Catholicks, The next thing to be 
n the mne, was, to try whether he could bring over his Bro- 
take er Charles to his party, whom he ſollicited by his De- 
t wei ares to introduce the Liturgy into his Territories; 
eſcap abe making anſwer, that it was (according to their 
2d aber's Teſtament) neither in his, nor in the King's 
Cam wer, to make any Innovation in Religion; this prov'd 
and be Sub ject of a great miſunderſtanding betwixt them: 
e, bert, the King had recourſe to the Pope, who alſo diſ- 
ories, Wjprov d his undertaking: Then he demanded of the 
Vea Cergy of Srockbo/m, to give their Approbation of the 
n mig d Licurgy ; but theſe anſwer'd, that thereby a Door 
be h open d for the Roman Catholick Religion to be re- 
han uf blih'd in Sweden, and having made their Appeal to a 

; eral Synod of that Clergy in the Kingdom, a Con- * 
ough ration of the Clergy of the Kingdom (except thoſe of bd. oY 
conv" Duke's Territories) was held by the King's Autho- 35 int: 0- 
ks, a, whete the King's Party prevail'd, ſo that the Li- 4e. 
e by M was confirm'd, not only by the ſaid Clergy, but 
rence by che Temporal Eſtates, who declar'd all ſuch 
roceſtW/'aitors, as ſhould for the future oppoſe the ſame. 
he Fe King having gain'd this point, baniſh'd and impri- 
d by d fome of thoſe that would nor conform to the ſaid 
mite Murgy, notwithſtanding which a great many "of the 
and blWrgy that were profeſs'd Enemies of the ſaid Lirurgy, 
Habit upheld by Duke Charles, did nor only boldly diſ- 
ins, er the deceirful Snares of the adverſe Parry. but al- 
lent their Remon#rances ro the German Univerſities 
Hittembergh. Leirzich, © Helmſtad, Francfurt and o- 
is, Where their Zeal for the Ausburgh Conteſſion was 
Moved,” and the faid Liturgy condemn'd as dangerous 
ide Proteſtant Religion. Hitberto, K.ng Erick had 
Ge: d a very hard Jmprifonment during the ſpace of 
| 6.474 4 nlr.e 

e { 
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nine Years, but he baving in the mean while by ſeyerq 
ways endeavour d his delivery, and King John now fea; 
ing, that perhaps theſe Inteſtine Diviſions might furnig 
him with an opportunity to make his Eſcape, he ſenth; 


of the Sen 
having be 
ferences « 
Clergy, V 


Secretary to give him his laſt Doſe, which he did accorgMlte aforel 
ingly, giving him Poyſon in a Peaſe-Soop. The Ki ing of F 
being rid of this danger, began now to act more bareWrince Sig 
fac'd than before; for. now the Invocation of Saints vu Vith ſome 


publickly taugbr in the Pulpits, thoſe that oppos'd i ing, wh 


were impriſoned, a new Univerſity of Papiſts was to eat diff 
erected at Srochholm, he ſent his Ambaſſador to reſide Meat whi 
Rome, and the Pope had his Nuncio at Szockbolm, and i em by t! 
compleat the matter, a great many young Scholars wen eon after 
ſent to the Jeſuits abroad, to be duly inſtructed in thei , Seder 


Principles. In the mean while the War berwixt Mee for 


Swedes and Muſccvites was carry'd on without any reWerritorie 
markable Advantage on either fide, till it was agtee Mikes Au 
berwixt the two Kings of Poland and Sweden, that ea it in the: 


of them ſhould act ſeparately againſt the Muſcovite; an@Monitancy 
what ei her of them could gain by his Sword, ſhould t bere a he 
main in his poſſeſſion. Then it was that Stephen, Kin wa 


of Poland, having attack d the Muſcovites yigorouſly M rhout hi 


his ſide, the Swedes alſo under the Command of Pont d bery 
de Ia Go gie took from the Muſcovites rhe ſtrong FortreWſ\ne's De: 
of Kehbolm, the Caſtle of Padis, W:ſenburgh, Teliug Daugh 
Narva, (where 75000 Muſcovites were kill'd) FuranogrMſloute 1 
and other places of note; which rais'd ſuch a Jealoufi it ſoor 
inthe Po/es, that they not only made a ſeparate PeaWonths aft 
with the Muſcovites, bur alſo demanded ſeveral of tho 

places, taken from the Muſcovites by the Swedes, 80 8 12. 4 
their ſhare, which put a great ſtop to the Swediſb PHH Da 
greſs, and occaſion'd a Truce of two Years (which Wi e forthw 
afterwards prolong'd for four Years longer) betwißß der to K 
them and the Mvuſcovites, Whilſt rheſe things wel" upon 
tranſacting, the miſunderſtanding betwixt the King a the C 
his Brother Charles could not be remov'd, notwithſtan fn by Kit 
ing that the Duke had ſhewn his inclination of hav! Wd roget 
theſe Differences compos'd ; but the King having cal (the Fi 
together a Dyer at Waadſtena, {ent a Summons to Unfeifion 
Duke to appear there in Perſon, The Duke on the oh Ceren 
hand, who did no: altogether truſt the King, havigſ'"s Decre 
aſſembled ſome Forces in his Territories, did not aPP4AIM) 2'to n 
at the {aid Dyer, but lodg'd himſelf in ſome of the 28 body ſh 


jacent Villages, tho' at laſt by the mediation of ſog and t 
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of the Senators, the Brothers were reconcil'd, the Duke 
taving begg'd the King's Pardon, and referr'd the Dif- 
erences concerning the Lirurgy to the deciſion of his 


vera] 
| fear 


A* Clergy, who at an Aſſembly held at Serrengneſs rejected 
coe aforeſaid Liturgy. In the mean while died Stephen 
Kin ng of Poland, and his Widow Anna being Aunt of 


prince Sigiſmund, the Son of King John; ſhe prevail'd 
with ſome of the great Men in Poland to make him their 
ing, Which was done accordingly, tho' not without 
great difficulty on the Swediſh fide, who could not for a 


bare 
ts wa 
os d! 
$ to by 


fide eat while agree to the ſeveral Propoſitions made to 
and em by the Poles, and King Sigiſmund himfelf ſeem'd 
s wer on after to repent of it. As ſoon as Sigi/mund had 
n the e Seder, his Father King John began to renew his 
xt re for eſtabliſhing the new Liturgy in the Duke's 
ny fflſerritories 3 but the Clergy there truſting upon the 


Dike's Authority and Protection, and remaining ſted 
kit in their Opinion, the King ar laſt, tired out by their 
onſtancy, ſent for his Brother Charles to Stochbolm, 
here a hearty Reconciliation being made betwixt them, 
la les was fo dear to him ever after, that he did nothing 
hour his Advice and Conſent, which Friendſhip con- 


agree 
ar eac 
tes, an 
,uld te 
„Kin 
uſly 0 


pont ud betwixt the two Brothers till a little before the 

FortrefNng's Death, when Charles having marry'd Chriſtina, 

abu Daughter of Ado/ph, Duke of Hol ein, the former 

anggeelouſie was renew d in ſome meaſure in the King, 

ealout{WſJ"o it ſoon ceas'd by his Death, which bappen'd a few 

te bea onths after at Stockbolm, 

of tho 

des, 2. After King John's Death had been kept private 

iſp Pre r O Days, the ſame being not ſy'd to Duke Charles, 

nich Wi ie forthwirh came to Stockho/m, and having {ent a Mel- Sigiſinrnd 

betwiß der to King S1g7/mund in Poland, he in the mean while 

27s wel upon him the Adminiſtration of the Government, 

ing af ihe Conſent of the Senate, which was confirm'd to 

icbltan n by King Sigiſmund for that time. Scon after, he 

{ hav id together the Swediſy and Gothick Clergy at Op- 

1g cal the Finns 1cfnfing to appear where the Augsburg 

gs to l Unfeifion was confirm d« ani the Liturgy, and Po- 

the oth Fl Ceremonies larelv in oduc d were quire aboliſh'd- 
havidht's Decree being ar prouv'd of by bo reſt of the Eftares, 


Jt a ppc ey 210 made anothe, „herein ic was dectar'd Thar 
the a0 body ſhould app Hur Fe to the King in Po- 
of fog and that the King ſhould ſubſcribe theſe R-crees 
before 
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before his Coronation, This prov'd the occaſion of grey 
Broils afterwards ; for the King underſtanding what ha 
ſs d at Vpſal, declar d, that he being an heredity 
3 in Sweden, would not oblige himſelf to any thin 
before his Coronation, and as to the Decrees made x 
Upſal, he declar'd them void, which the Eſtates look 
upon as an ill Omen for the Proteſtant Religion in Swede 
Their Jealouke was not a little augmented, when the 
ſaw King Sigiſmund come into Sweden, accompanied b 
the Pope's Nuncio, by whoſe Advice the King dema 
ded a Church for the Roman Catholicks in each Cit 
that the new Archbiſhop ſhould be depos'd, and thath 
ſhould be Crown'd by the Pope's Nuncio ; which oblig 
the Eſtates to ſend their Deputies to Duke Charles, to de 
fire him to inter poſe his Authority with the King. There 
upon Charles having in conjunction with the Eſtates, i 
vain endeavour'd to perſuade the King to a Complianc 
with the Eſtates entred inte anAfﬀociatton with them fc 
the Defence of the Proteſtant Religion and muſter h 
Troops near Upſal. The King perceiving them to bei 
earneſt, thought it his beſt way not to ler things run t 
extremity, but having conſented to moſt of their Prop 
tions, the ſame Morning when he was to be Crowne 
the Coronation was perform'd by the Biſhop of Seren 
n. Bur no ſooner was he return'd ro Srockbolm, b 
he took a Reſolut on quite contrary to his Promiſe, wit 
an intention to obtain by force what he could not getb 
fair means. With this view, having ſent for ſome Force 
out of Poland, he hop'd to terrifie the Eſtates into 
Compliance at the next Dyet; but theſe being back 
by Duke Charles, and having rais'd the Dalilerli, re 
main d ſtedfaſt in their Reſoſution. The King (ee 
himſelf diſappointed again in his Deſign, reſolv d, up0 
the advice of the Foles, to leave the Kingdom and th 
Government in an unſettled Condition, hoping thereb 
to oblige them to be more pliable for the future. But: 
toon as the Senators underſtood that he was (ail'd towari 


Dantzick, they in conjunction with Duke Charles, 100 


upon themſelves the Adminiſtration of rhe Governmen 
derpn"'d the King's Governor at Stockholm (he being 
P- +) and forbid the exerciſe of the Remiſth Religio 
And ſoon after, a Peace being concluded with the N. 
covites, a Dyer was held at Sudercoping, where, afte 


the Eltates had jultify'd their Proceeding in a E 
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be King, the Augsburgh Confeſſion was again confirm'd, 
e Popiſh Religion aboliſh'd, all Swedes that adher'd to 
» ſame were declar'd incapable of any Employments 
the Kingdom, and ſeveral other Decrees were made 2. 
inſt the Papiſts, and for the maintaining of the Prive- 
ges of the Subjects. Then they conſtituted Duke Charles 
ce more Regent of the Kingdom, to govern the ſame 
ith Advice of the Senate: And this whole Tranſacti- 
i was publiſh'd in the Latin, Swediſh, and German 
angues. This having occafioned a general flight a- 
ng the Roman Catholicks out of Sweden, King Sigi, 
nd was ſo diſſatisfied thereat, that he quickly ſent ſume 
mmiſſioners out of Poland to diſſuade the Duke from 
xe Proceedings 3 but their Diſſuaſives proving ineffe- 


hal, he writ a Letter to the Eſtates, in which he com- 
ned the whole management of Affairs to the Senate, 


plianccuding the Duke from the Regency. In the mean 
em fee ſome Senators, either to curry favour with the 
r f i or upon ſome diſtaſte taken againſt Duke Charles, 
o bei 


u ſewn themſelves Favourers of the King, and decli- 
{ro appear at the Dyer, which was appointed to be 
under the Duke's Authority at 4rboga. Norwith- 
'ow!n ning which, the few Senators and the Eſtates there 


Street, did again confirm the Decrees lately made at 
m, b al and Sudercoping, declaring Duke Charles ſole Re- 
e, V1": of Sweden. Bur Niclaco Flemming, the King's Ge- 
get b being in Arms, and having lately kill'd a great 
TOY ber of the Boors, the Duke thought it nor fir to fir 
3 1: 


but having gather'd what Troops he could, poſſeſ- 


; back Wtimſelf firſt of Gorhland, and not long after of the 
erts, ae Kingdom of Sweden, the King's Governors. and 
gene of the Senators, that had nor appear d at the laſt 
J, ry” held at Arboga, fly ing in great numbers to the King 
_— uad. King Sigiſmund then perceiving that his Pre- 
t 


ce was ahſolutly neceſſary in Sweden, reſolv'd to go 
Mer in Perfon with 6000 Men, which the Duke be- 
I priz'd of, call'd together the Eſtates of the Gorbich 
om at Hadſiena, and having made known to them 
King's Intention, it was nnanimouſly reſolv d to meet 


being King with an Army near Calmar. But the Heſt 
Lel181098 1rd g, „ . 4 
wand Sma/anders having taken up Arms for the King, 
the Mu tho Io 0 py . P 
10 equipped ſome Ships for his Service, the 
e alte N 4 
* were beat back by the Boors, headed by two 


hrs of T, and whilſt Dake CY 11s fail'd 
nh 
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with his Fleet to reduce the latter, which he did wit 
good Succeſs, the King without any oppoſition arrived: 
Several Treaties were then ſet on foot to et 
deavour the Settlement of the Kingdom, and to teconci 
Matters betwixt the King and Duke; which proving 
effectual, both Parties had recourſe to Arms. The firl 
Encounter happen'd near Stegeburgh, where the Duke 
Forces being lurrounded, were quickly put to the roy 
but laying down their Arms, obtain'd Pardon from i 
bur the Duke ſoon after made amends for th 
M:storrune, at Seangbroo, where having ſurpriz d pa 
ot the Kings Army, he killd 2000 of them upon ih 
ſpor, w th thelols of 40 Men on his tide. 
occalton'd an Agrecment betwixt the King and Duke u 
on certain Articles, of which theEftates were tobe Gu 
rantees; and the King promis'd to come forthwith 
Stockholm, to ſettle the Affairs ot the Kingdom, whit 
he would needs go by Sea, tho' it was in October: 
in lieu of ſailing to Stockholm, he directed his Cont 
from Calmar (wheite he was droven in by contra 
Winds) to Dantzick. The Duke ſurpriz'd at this une 
pected Departure, call'd together the Eſtates oft 
Kingdom, who having once more conſtituted him Regt 
of Sweden, at their ſecond meeting at Stockholm, renoun 
their Obedience to King Sigiſmund, offering at the la 
time the Crown to his Son Uladiſlans, in cale he wo 
come within a twelve Months time into Sweden, and} 
educated in the Lutheran Religion, but in caſe of fail 
he and his Heirs to be excludeded from the Cro 
Duke Charles thereupon march'd againſt the Finns, wh 
he quickly forc'd to Obed ence, and having made an 
liance wich the Ruſſians, convencd the Eſtates of 
Kingdom in the next following Year at Sincoping, W 
ſome of the Lords that were here, having before! 
into Poland, were condemn'd of High Treaſon and 
ecured accordingly, and nor only King $igiſmuna 
clar'd incapable of the Crown, bur alſo his Son Ut 
uus (becauſe he had nor appear'd within the li 
time) excluded from the Succeſſion. 
time the Dake being afſur'd that he Eaſtlandets, and 
Foal were inclin'd to his fide, 
and beihg, rece 
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yr theDiſpoſal of Charles, The ſame Fortune attended 
in firſt in Livenia, where he took ſeveral Places of Note 
bout much oppoſition ; but was afterwards forc'd to 


onciliM.;c che Siege of Riga upon the approach of the Poles, 
ing in No rc-took Kakenhauſen and ſome other Places there- 
be fins. Charles having in the mean time got notice how 
Duke % had (er up the falſe Demetrius, and aſſiſted him 


ninſt the Muſcovites, under pretence of being afraid of 
- Deſigns of the Poles againſt Sweden, deſir' d to reſign. 


or thi; theſe having firſt offer'd the Crown to John, King 
d pa M nund's half Brother, who refus'd to accept of the 
on re, they beſtow'd it upon Charles, who being the on- 
Dei on left of King Guſtavus, and by his Valour and 
uke u ence having deſerv'd. ſo well of the Kingdom, the 
x Gun was confirm'd to his Heirs even to the Females. 


vſooner was Charles declar'd King, but he undertook 
Expedition into Livonia, where he receiv d a ſignal 
kerhrow from the Poles, which might have prov'd of 
q ill conſequence. to Sweden, if King Sigiſmund had 


ont been prevented by the inteſtine Commotions of the 
is vu purſue his Victory. The Rſſians alſo had flain 
s fe Demetrius, and having made one Sushi their 
Pet Duke, crav'd Aſſiſtance from King Charles, who 
_ tome Thouſand Auxiliaries under the Command of 
the (a 


* de la Gardie, with whoſe Aſſiſtance they were ve- 
ucceſsful againſt the Poles, But in Liffand the Poles 
the better of the Swedes in ſeveral Encounters, and 


of fai ſeeing the Swedes engag'd on all fides, began 
Croce great Preparations againſt them. The Muſce= trur betvixt 
15, wn had deliver'd their Grand Duke Sus; up to the the Svedes 
de an . and offer'd that Crown to Vladi/laus, the Son of d Poles in 
es of und, ſo that the Swediſh Affairs look'd with an ill 
g VO: ar that time, if Prince Guſtavus Adolphus, King 
efote Nees Son, by his extraordinary Valour, had not up- 
hes ltheir drooping Courage. For whilſt the Danes 
mund buge about Ca/mar, he with 150 Horſe, not on- 
on Ul mrizd their chief Magazine in Blckinyen, which is 
e lim cura Chriſtianſtad, but alſo took from them the 
the H Ocland and the Caſtle of Borkholm 5 and whilſt 
, ah; buße in putting his Forces into Winter-Quarters, 
ſide, rer King Charles died at Nicat ing, in the 61/7. 
6% s Age. 
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In thi 


ther's Death, yet under Age, was under the Tuition, ing G. 
his Mother Chriſtiana, Duke John, and ſome of the alt th 
diſh Senators. Bur the Swedes being ar that time embroiliſ; io pi 
ed in the Poliſh and Ruſſian Affairs, and the Danes pre beer 
fing hard upon them, it was concluded at the Dye: Wh. Peop 
Nycoping, that King Guſtavus Adolphus, notwithſtandiffM:Gd1e © 
he was not 18 Years of Age, ſhould take upon himſ Treaty © 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs. The new King imme e Dau 
ately apply d all his Care to the Daniſh War, whichy gb, be 
carry'd on but with indifferent Succeſs on the & wediſh for. G 
eſpecially by Sea, where the Danes play'd the Mae tt extre 
the Swediſh Fleet being bur in a very ill Condition; ¶ ems. 

the Danes having taken beſides Calmar, Rzbyfor: y the 
Elffesburgh, two conſiderable Places in Sweden. Mat D 
Guſtavus finding this War very grieveus to the Ringier. | 
and the Muſcovites having about the ſame time dec d beto 
themſelves very favourably in behalf of his Bro es wer 
Charles Philip, (unto whom they offer d that Com He $797 
Peace was concluded with the Danes, the Swedes bel rfuing t. 
oblig d to pay them a Million of Crowns for theſe ti ag 
Places above-mention'd. In the mean while ame zoo 1 
Gardie had ſo well manag'd his Affairs in Muſcom, Mu, Sap 
the Chiefeſt among them defired King Guſtavus Ado Wauſen, 
and his Brother Charles Philip ro come into Muſcory; Wiidred thi 
King Guſtavus Adolphus, who had more mind to ino L. 
that Crown with Sweden, than to leave it to his Broth: had n 
was not only very flow in his Reſolution, but at lat Md the L. 
hisAnſwer tothe Maſcovites, only ſpoke of his own e Walſo 
ing thither, without mentioning his Brother: which Wi Reſolur 
ing interpreted by the Muſcovites, as if he intendeQhthe Em. 
make their Country a Province of Sweden, rhey M. Ki. 
one Michael Fredorowitz Romano their Grand Duke; re. ſtroke 
when Prince Charles Philip afterwards came into Mud. Men 
vy, ſome of them for a while adher'd to him; bur Kor of 
new Grand Dake having the ſtronger Party, the regen, he 1; 
ſo at laſt left the Swediſh fide: However the Swede 0 Bram, 
gorouſly attack'd and beat the Muſcovztes in ſeveralhen, he 
gagements, and took from them ſome of their Frofitarce . 
Places, till at laſt a Peace was concluded betwixt Wt x; much 
Parties at Feolbova, by the mediation of the Fug ended hn 
virtue of which, the Swedes got Kexbolm and 109" illy.g,, 
(and, 9 his hand 


* 
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jn the mean while a Truce had been concluded with 


bis} d and for two Y ears, but the ſame being almoſt expir d, 
nion King Gu/tavus Adolphus reſolv d to purſue the War a- 
the hu nialt the Poſes with more vigour than before. The bet- 


mbto er to put this Deſign in execution, after his Coronation 
es pied been perform d at Upſal, with an univerſal Joy of 1512. 
Dye: e People, he paid to Chriſtian King of Denmark, the 
ſtanduſegdue of the Sum due ro him by virtue of the laſt 
himſerreaty of Peace; and having marry'd Mary Eleonora, 
immedjc Daughter of John Sigiſmund Elector of Branden- 
hich agb, be attack d the City of Riga, which defended it 1620. 
diſh i for. fix Weeks bravely ; but being reduc'd to the 
Make t extremity, ſurrendred it ſelf upon very honourable 
ion; ems. From hence he ſail'd towards Dantz:ck, to 
yfort ry the War into P-uſſia ; but King Sigiſmund being 


1. Rien at Dantzich, the Jruce was renew'd for two Yeats 


SingdoWcecr. Daring the time of the Truce a Peace was pto- 
dec d betwixt theſe two Crowns, which the Poliſh E- 
Broß es were very deſirous of; notwithſtanding which, 
rouge Sigmund perſiſted in his former Reſolution of 


des bei 
heſe th 
ame dl 


wfuing the War. Thereupon King Guſtavus entred 
nia again with a good Army, where having defeat- 
[3000 Lithuanians, who under the Command of Sta- 


cov), (aus Sapiecha, would have diſputed his Paſſige; Ka- 
Adi ſen, Dorpt, and other Places of leſs note, ſur= 
ſcov); Si"cred themſelves to the King. From hence he advan- 
d to Ui in'o Lithuania, and took Birſew ; and though the 
is Boge had nothing left in Livonia, but only Duneburgh, 
at lat d the Lichuani ans were again defeated by the Swedes 
own coir Walſow in Semi-Gallia, King Sigiſmund perſiſted in 
which Wi Reſolution of carrying on the War, being encourag d 
needed the Emperor, who then was very ſucceisful in Ger- 
they Ml". King Guſtavus then reſolving ro give the Poles a 16286, 


ne. ſtroke, ſail'd with a Fleet of 80 Ships and 260 Db0 


nto MA d. Men towards the Pil/aw, where by Order of rhe 
F bur etor of Brandenburgh, being receiv'd without oppo» 

the teien, he landed his Men, and without any reſiſfance, 

$ wed: Braunsbergh and Fravenburgh. The next was El- 

ſeveral Wen, where the Citizens having made ſome thew of 
eir Froflitance, the Senate ſurrendted the City without mak- The t- 
erwin much as a Capitulation. The ſame good Fortune 7. - 
Fuel ed hm before Marienburgh, Meve, Di-ſhaw, Stum, plan 
d Lager Mb, and other Places in Pruſſia, which all fell2:uſha, 


9 his hands, before the Poles had notice of his Arrival. 


y Soon 


1627. 


Soon after the Poles ſent 8000 Horſe and 3000 Fort is; 


V- 
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to Pruſſia, who form'd adefign to ſurprize Marienburg 
but were repuls'd with the lofs of 4000 Men, and werg 
alſo fore d to raile the Siege of Meve. And Staniſlaus 
Konierpoliki with his Podolians, allo beſieg d Dirſhaw in 
vain, but re- took Panrske from the Swedes,and diſperg{ 
{ome German Troops that were liſted in Germany for the 
Service of King Guſtavus. In the next Spring the Swe. 
diſh King having receiv'd new Supplies out of Sweden, 
intended to attack Dantzick ; but having receiv'd a t 
in che Belly before one of their our-works, he deſifted 
for that time, bur ſoon after made himſelt Maſter ofthe 
ſaid Fort, having firft beaten the Poles that came to in 
Relief, who nevertheleſs, in the mean while, had force 
Meve to a ſurrender. Soon after, both Armies encamy 


ed near Dirſhaw, where King Guſtavus having draw (pK 
out his Forces in Battle array, the Poles did the like, we 0 
o Horſe 


having a boggy ground before them, which the King did 


not think fit to paſs with his Army; but when the Pol es Were 
began to draw off again into their Camp, the King fil ſe Bart] 
ling upon their Rear, kill'd them a great number of r Kum, 
Men. But ſome Days after, attacking them in ibeiſ . when 
Camp, he receiv'd a ſhor in his left Shoulder with s ide lof 
Muſquet Buller, which his Forces being diſmay'd ai” Ferlor 
they return d without any further Action into their Cam wh 
Towards the latter end of the Year, a new Treaty be were Ja 
ing ſer on foot betwixt the two Kings, the Treaty WI. 
ſo far advanc'd, that King Sigiſmund had reſolv'd to Fight w 
ſign it the next Day, if the Auſtrians (who promis d: 7 Kin, 
ſend 24 Men of War and 12000 Men to his aſſiſtance bis Sho 
had not prevented it. After the Treaty was broke off re of th 
King Guſtavus, before his Army went into Winter mmedia 
ouar:ers, took ſeveral Places from the Poles ; and arthe A nave 
beginning of the Year next following, attack'd a Foil the Pol 
near Dantzich, but was repuls'd with loſs. Soon affe 15 Wwe de 
he had a ſmart Engagement with the Poles, wherein uperial 
3000 of them were kiil'd upon the ſpot, the Swedes tak Ra 
ing four pieces of Canon, and fourteen Standards, tho“ i 
not without great Blood - ſned on their fide. Then th Wed ; Ba 
King advanc'd nearer to Dantzich, having ſent eiglil t their 
Men of War ro block up that Harbour; but the Dan Th to 
zichers with ten Men of War having attack d the Swe hal 
diſh Squadron, they kill'd the Swediſh Admiral NY.) the 
Sternſi:ield, rook his Ship, fore d their Vice-Admiral te % and 
oF blo „and v 
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I it. ow up his own Ship, and put the reſt to flight, tho 
gh e Dantzichers alſo loſt their Admiral and 400 Men in 
ere 


Engagement. King Guſtauus kaving then detatch d 
oo foot Soldiers, who paſs d the Veixel in Boats, they 


y took molt of their Baggage and - 600000 Crowns 
Money. But in the next Year, , he gave them more 
a; for Herman YYrangel rais d the Blockade of Brodz- 
g where 3000 Poles were kill d, 1000 taken Priſo- 
s, with five pieces of Canon, and 2000 Waggons with 
wiſion. The Poles being frightded -aturhis Defeat, 
re very glad to receive the Imperial Forces, which 
re ſent to their Aſſiſtance under the Command of Arn- 
m, who with 5000 Foot, and 2000 Horſe, joyn'd 
micepolkskr, rhe Poliſh General near Graudext xi. King 
favus on the other hand encamp'd with an Army of 


, e * . * * 
E lik ' 90 Horle and 20500 Foor near Quidxin; and tho rhe 


* es were much inferior in number, yer did they not 
> 10 uſe Battle; and both Armies ſoon after having met 
105 8 r dum, there happened a brisk Engagement betwixt 
13 n, wherein the Swediſh Horſe were firit repulled, 
wich WF © loſs of five Standards; bur the King coming 


n Perlon with more Forces, ſoon forc'd the Poles to 
ear, who would have paſs'd over a Bridge which 
were laying over the River of Nogat. But King 
nut endeavouring to cut off their Retreat that way, 
Fght was renewed on both ſides with great Fury, to 
the King venturing himſelf roo far, was taken hold 
bis Shoulder. Belt, which he flipping over his Head, 
tre of them, leaving his Hat and Belt behind him. 


yd at 
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oe immediately after. another catching hold of his Arm. 
I al ld ave carry'd him off, if one Erick Soop had not 
14 Fol the Polander, and deliver d the King. ; In this A Fi- 
a gfe : Swedes got ſeventeen Colours and hve Standards, 
wherein peria! Forces having receiv d the greateſt Dam- 
des rak 9 Nor long after, there happened another Engage- 
ds, tho t:dour the ſame Bridge, where the Pole were again 


hen th Med; having loſt beſore in the Battle of Sum 4900 

of their beſt Forces. The Poles imputed theſe loſ- 
1 ks * to Arnheim the Imperial General. ho be- 
the Swe L gs of the Elector of Brandenburg. Was (ul- 
v dy them to hold a Correſpondence with the faid 
< and being grown quite weary of the Imperial 
© and withal peſtered with Famine and the Plague, 


L13 by 
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priz'd Niewburgh, a Magazine of the Poles, where 
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by the mediation of France England, Brandenburg) Making 
Holland, a Truce was concluded for fix Years, by N an 


rue of which, King Guſtavus was to reſtore to Poli Bal 
Brodnitz, N vrmdit, Melſack, Stum and Dirſhaw, Mee of 
rienburgh was committed to the cuſtody of the Red ument 
of Brandenburgb. Kin Guſtavus kept the Calle . but 
Harbour of Pilaw and Memel, as alſo Elbingen, 1 at ti 
Braunsburgh, beſides all what he was poſſeſs d of in Y con 
vonia; fo that King Guſtavus Adolphus ended both ufo W 
Ruſſian and Poliſh War, to his eternal Honour, and WF" dela: 


Advantage of his Kingdom. nion fc 
prelente 
6. 14 But he was not long at reſt before Germ "**tins 


was the Scene where he acquired everlaſting G 21! « 
his Nation, and performed ſome of the greateſt A "i"! 
that were ever ſeen in Europe. As ſoon as the Proteſi . '* d! 
in Germany began to be jealous of the Roman Cathol ſich he 
finiſter Intentions againſt them, they were then for br Ibark d 1 
ing King Gu#tavus over to their Alliance; but heb. Mich we 
at that time entangled in the Poliſh Affairs, was ng nds by { 
leiſure to engage himſelf with them. But Chriſtian jd of Fut 
King of Denmark, who was ambitions of that Hon ls having 
having in the mean while received a great Defeat re-emba! 
the Imperialiſts, who ſince that had made themſ mall 
Maſters of the Lower-Saxony, and got footing of“ and 
Baltick, King Guſtavus fearing the conſequence oi" him a 
—.— the harder upon the Poles to oblige them live Allia 
eace or Truce; and having called together the *“ 4 
of Sweden, he repreſented to them the Danger res he o 
threatned Sweden from the Imperialiſts, who had Wavus act, 
only got footing on the Balrick, bur alſo made! IMeranig 
ſelves Maſters of a part of Denmark : Where T7 (wh 
it was reſoly'd by the Eſtates, that it was not adi Ain, int 
to ſtay till the Enemy ſhould attack them at hom leg deburg 
to meet him abroad, and to keep him from g erer ghet 
footing on the Borders of the Baltic. This done n his 
King only waited an opportunity to put this Deſſg can 
execution, which preſented it ſelt in the ſame ers ar 
For Albert Ma'lenſtein. Duke of Friedland, the 11 eſe bei 
al General, having laid a Deſign againſt rhe CO our of 
Srrahlſund, the King who was then in Pruſſia, \ and ma 
his Aſſiſtance to that City, and having ſent them 5 abſence 
tarily ſome Ammunition, and exhorted them to? ede 
rous Defence, the Citizens accepted of the King 3nd a 
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king an Alliance with him for the defence cf their 


x 4 ty and Harbour, and to maintain their Commerce in 
0 Poli Baltick, Purſuant to this Treaty, the King ſent 
v: oe of his Forces to their aſſiſtance, who were very in- 
e Beal mental in defending that City againſt the Imperia- 
alle 21 but he did not think fit to attempt any thing further 
gen, 2 that time, becauſe Wallenſtein and Tilly were with 
of in confiderable Armies not far off, Bur as ſoon as the 
boch % War was ended, he reſoly'd not to make any fur- 
„ dr delay. Having therefore in vain profer'd his me- 
- ation for the procuring of a Peace in Germany, and 
reſented again to the Eſtates of Sweden the neceſſity 
Connecting the Imperialiſts with an Army abroad; he 
> Glor 6 all expedition prepar'd for the next Campaign, 
t AQ; d having {ent Alexander Leſley with ſome Troops be- 
ord W's 10 drive the Imperialiſts our of the Ille of Ruger 
Pathol ſich he affected) and ſettled his Affairs at home, he 
for br kd with 92 Companies of Foot, and 16 of Horſe 
© he bit were however conſiderably augmented afrer- 
n nds by ſome Regiments rais'd in Pruſſia) and landed the 
in of Zune at Dſedom. Upon his Arrival the Imperi- Cn. 

H ts having left their Forces thereabouts and e e 
it Hon 3 c at Wollin, Guſſavvs | 
efeat re-embark'd his Soldiers with a Train of Artillery in /ands rith 1 
hem CO LH Veſſels, and directly rook his Courſe rowards 5 Ag | 
ing © n. and having oblig'd the Duke of Pomerania to re- OO 
-nce Me bim and his Forces into that City, he made a de- 

them tre Alliance with him. From hence he march'd to | 

the EI , Anclam, Uckormund and Wolgaſt, all which | 
oget oi ne ook without much oppoſirion. And whiltKing il 
ho bad acted with ſuch Succeſs againſt the Imperialiſis [1 
ade t mer ania, Chriſtian Withelm, Adminiſtrator of Mag- | | 
Where!“ (who had been depos'd by the Emperor) had 1 
Jr ad y ain into the poſſeſſion of the City and Territories 1 
hom leg deburgh, whither King Guſtavus ſent Dicterick of f 
om eg) to be aſſiſting to the ſaid Adminiſtraror in 1 
« done e bis Affairs that were then in great confuſion. 1 
s Desi wean while ſeveral Regiments of Liffanders and | 

Game ders arriv'd under the Command of Guſtavus Horn; | 

the I eſe being joyn'd by ſuch Troops as were lately 
the Coat of Pruſſia, the King left his Camp, near Sze- | | 
a, nd march'd with that Army into Meck/enburgh. 1 
them WV adlence the Imperialiſts had endeavour'd to force | 
m to ve die Camp near Sretin, but were vigorouſly re- if 

King * and at his return he alſo beat them our of Greif- |} 
3 fennagen | 


—— 
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fenhagen and Gartz, nay, even out of the funthermed 
parts of Pomerania, and the New Marck. 'The Arg 
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biſhop of Bremen, Duke George of Lunenburgb, 
William Landgrave of Heſſe, then emred into an Al 
ance with the King, and the Proteſtant Party in genen 
being encourag'd at the Succeſs, began ro conlider g 
ways and means to rid.themſelves of the Reman Cathy 
lick Yoke. Wit! 

At the beginning of the nexg enſuring Year, 
Guſtavus at laſt concluded the ſo long projected Alliang 


with France, by virtue of which he was to receive nd rhe 
yearly Sublidy of 490000 Crowns from the French King hat the 
Having thus ſtrengthened bimſelf, he, notwirhlandin Ind ove! 
the Winter-Seaſon, took Lokenitz, Prenexiew, MI my a. 
Brandenburgh, Clempenow, Craptow and Leitz, wie ver; 
much oppoſition. Demmin alſo, where the DukecfL purgh, v 
villi was in Garriſon with two Regiments, was (ure unk it 
dred after a Siege of three Days, and Colberg (urrendrd red his r 
after a Blochade of five Months. The Emperot in tl tual, he 
mean while p«:ceiving that his Generals were not ab Javing c 
to cope witn King Guſtavus Adolphus, gave toTil, il Hir Wor 
Bavarian General, the {upreme Command over | he Forts 
Forces, who being an ancient, experienc'd and renow Retreat « 
Captain, march'd directly to the relief of Demmi would b. 
but having receiy d Imelligence that the Place was [ Lity of 1 
rendred before, he fell with great fury upon Kniph4 yn'd h. 
ſen, who lay with two Regiments of Swedes at MH TP 
Brandenburgh, which being a lace of no Defence, General 
forc'd, after a brave Reſiſtance, killing moſt of ne Inhab 
Common Soldiers. Bur perceiving that King Gu/ia After thi, 
being ſtrongly entrench'd, was not to be forc'd in Reaſons, 
Camp, he directed his March upwards to Mag debur, City, an 
in hopes to draw the King out of his advantagiovs F Imperiali 
Bur King Guſtavus march'd directly towards Frankf 0 his Fo 
upon the Oder, where the Earl of Shaumburgh lay W web, m 
a {mall Army, notwithſtanding which, he took the Pl; Herbei 
by Storm after a Siege of three Days. flew 790 of Wing re 
Enemies. and rook doe, among whom were a pr bat Rive 
many Officers of Note: From hence he ſent a Deral mended 
ment to Land+bergh, to endeavour to drive the Imps I0rce the 
alifs from thence. Abour the ſame time a genes n. 
meeting of the Proteſtant German Princes was held men: 
Jeipziclk, where a League was prop d to be mad Uproach 
©21-4/1104 to the demanded reſtuution of the Chußels retu 


Lan N bis Car 
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Lands. Thither Gu/tavus ſent ſome of his Miniſters to 
exhort them to a mutual Union againſt the Emperor, 
and ro demand ſome aſſiſtante from them of Men and 
Money. But the Elector of Saxony was very back- 
ward in declaring himſelf poſitively, prerending ſeveral 
Reaſons, but in effect intending to make himſelf head 
of the Proteſtant: League, and in the mean while to take 
this opportunity of putting the Proteſtants in a good 
Poſture, and to keep the Balance betwixt the Emperor 
nd the Swedes. King Guſtavus therefore perceiving 
hat the Proteſtants. in Germany were ſo very cunning 
nd over-· cautious, thought it his beſt not to venture his 
Army at the Diſcretion of others; wherefore, tho he 
was very willing to have reliev'd the City of Magde- 


ve of Ig, which was reduc d to extremity, yet did he not 
lere think it adviſable to march thither before he had ſecu- 
rrendrd fed his retreat. Accordingly to render his Deſign effe- 
wy Qual, he march'd with his Army fireight to Berlin, and 
or in tl 9 , 


having oblig'd the Elector of Brandenburgh © partly by 
fir Words, partly by Threats, to put into h's Hands 
he Forts of Spandau and Cuftrin, for the ſecurity of a 
Retreat over the two Rivers of the Have/atid Oder, he 


not ab 
Tily, U 
over | 


now | 

. would have ſtreighrways march'd to the Relief of the 

was City of Magdeburgh, it the Elector of Saxony would have 
Knipha pyn'd him: Bur whilſt the ſaid Elector made a great Te City of 
; ar Ny Tergiverſations, the City was taken by Storm by gde 


then by the 


ſence. General II/ y, who burnt the City, and kill'd moſt of Impe ialifts 
oft of t de Inhabitants but 400 of a great many Thonlands. ay 10. 
» Guſt Aer this Diſaſter, King Guſtavus having publiſh'd his 
red in Reaſons, why he could not timely enough relieve that 
[agdevurl Cay, and having clear'd the whole Pomerania of the 
giovs Pe Imperialifts, he divided his Army, and having ſent part 
rrankf 0 his Forces to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Mech len- 


þ lay wiz". march'd with the reſt into Mark, and encamp'd 
K rhe PI” Herben, near the River Elbe, to obſerve Tilly, who 
700 Ol | having receiv'd Intelligence of the King's Arrival near 
're a ff River, was oblig'd to alter his March, (which he 
a Dei ended to have directed towards Saen) in hopes to | 
the Impe Ire the King to a Battle. But the King ſurpriz d his | 
. 2 gene yards near Nolmerſtadt, where he totally ruin'd three 
vas held ments of Horle, Notwithſtanding which, Tilly 
be mad rech d near the King's Camp ar Nerben; bur the 
ze Chu etuling to fight, and he not daring to attack him 
Ian Mts Camp; he was, for want of Forrage, oblig'd to 
L 14 march 
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march back to his former Camp at olmerſtadt, In the 
mean while the Duke of Meck/enburgb had, with the 
Aſſiſtance of the Swediſh Auziliaries, driven the Impe. 
rialiſts out of their Territories, except Domitz, Mi. 
mar and Roſtock, which Places they kept block d up 
And abour the ſame time, Fames, Marquils of Hanik 
ton, came with 6000 Engliſh and Scots into Pomerania, 
bur ſtood the King in no great ſtead, moſt of them dying 
in the ſame Year by ſeveral Diſeaſes. T:/ly, ſeeing hat 
he could not attack the King near Verben, decampd trot 
Wolmerſtadt and march'd to Eiſſeben, and from thenceti 
Halli, from whence he march'd with 40000 Men tg 
Leipzick, which he took ſoon after. The Electr of 
Saxony being thus put to a nonplus, was then forced u 
ſend to King Guſtavus, and ro detire him to joyn his Ar 
my which lay encamp'd near To: gawe, the King whoha 
foreſeen what would befal him, being already advanc 
near New Brandenburgh; and tho' the King was ve 
glad of this opportunity, yer becauſe the Elector being 
put to a nonplus, now deſir'd what he had reſus d before 
he propos d to him certain Conditions, which the El 
ctor having readily granted, he paſs d the River El 
near Mittenbergb with 1300 Foot, and 9ooo Horle 
and joyn'd the Elector near Dieben. Then a Councile 
War having been call'd (where the Elector of Brand 
burgh allo was preſent) the King, who did not exped 
that the old cunning General would give them any of 
portunity to Fight, was for acting very cautioully ; 
the E e or of Sax ny, was not for protracting the Wa 
telling them. that it che reſt refus d, he would Fight? 
lone: This Opinion ar laſt prevail'd, and the King rhe 
thought it molt convenient to attack him immediate! 
before he could be joyn'd by the Generals Altinger ams inte 
Tieffenbach, the firſt of which was already arriv d ne Catholick 
Erffurt, the ſecond being on his March our of Si agree 
Thereupon the Command of the right Wing being lee, whill 
to the King, and that on the left ro the Electot, th countries 
march'd towards rhe Enemy. II/ was no ſooner | ie Ring n 
form'd of their Approach, but he began to fortiſie hin cim 
| ſelf in his Camp near Leipzic Bur Papprnberm and rence int; 
Battle near peſt of the Imperia] Generals truſt ing 100 much to ter: 
J / Bravery of their Veteran Bands, and deſpiſing the ne Wurezburg 
„ piember. 0 , Il 
Levies of the Saxons and the Swedes that were Uure the It 


by long Marches, would by all means Fight the Enenfftul Trac 
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I the de Plains near Braitenfield, where Tilly loft the Fruits 
ith thek his former Victories. He had poſſeſs'd himſelf of all 
Impe- be riingGrounds where he had planted his Cannon, and 
„ ie alſo the advantage of the Wind ; but King Guſta- 
Kd op, who had put ſome Battalions of Foot among the 
Hamil. Nauadrons of Horſe, by wheeling about, got the advan- 
erania lige of he Wind from him, and having oblig'd the Im- 
n dying er alitts o open their left Wing, Fohn Banner fell in a- 


ing along them and put them into Confuſion. But the grea- 


d tro ea force of the Imperialiſts fell upon the Saxons, whoſe 
hence ta tantry and ſome of the Militia Horſe were put to 
Men te cht, which obligd the King to fall with his Wing up- 
eQor of the Enemy's Horſe that were in purſuit of the Sau, 
orcd om he quickly forc'd to fly. Bur the Imperial In fan- 
his Ar till held out, till Guſavus's Horſe with ſome Squa- 
who had ons of the right Wing fell into their Flank ; and the 
dvanc King about the ſame time having taken all the Enemy's 
as ver lnillery, they were pur to an entire Rout on all ſides, 
r being::ving 7600 Men dead upon the ſpot, beſides what was 


before ld in the purſuir, and 5000 Priſoners that took Ser- 


the Ele e under the King. Til h himſelf, who refus'd Quarter, 
er Fb s I|kely to have been kill'd by a Captain of Horſe, if 
Hor Maximilian, Duke of Saxon Lauenbu gh, bad 
zuncil not deliver'd him by ſhooring the Captain through the 


B/ aud Head. The Swedes took above a hundred Standards and 


t expeMWColours, bur loſt 2000 Men, moſt of them Horſe; the 
any ofen, loſt 3000. However the Saxons quickly retook 
ly ; baglepzic, whilit the King march'd rowards Merſeburgh, 
he Wa bere he cut to pieces 1000 of the Enemies, and took 
Fight Mo Priſoners. Then it was reſolv'd at a Council of 
ing the Var held ar Halle, not to follow Ti/ly, who was retir'd 
ediarel MWiwards the River of Feſer, but to carry their victor: ous 
ner angWiims into the Emperor's Hereditary, and other Roman 
vd neatholick Countries thereabouts. After ſome diſpute ir 
xf Sieg agreed that the King ſhould march towards Franc-- 
xeing les, whilſt the Elector of Saxony entred the Heredirary 
or, the Countries of the Emperor. Purſuant to this Agrecment, 
ooner ie King march'd towards Erfurt (where H/i{liam Duke 
tine bil eimar was receiv'd without oppoſition) and from 


7 and t 
ch to 
the ne 
tired o 
10 Ene 


hence into Franconia, where he took Komingſhofen, and 
Irenfurt without any oppoſition, and the Caſtle of 
Wurezburgh after ſome Reſiſtance. In the mean while 
Lily the Imperial General having been reinforc'd by ſe- 
Il Troops that were be fore diſpers'd in Germany, was 
came 
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come to the Relief of Wurtzbargh, but coming too lar 


march d toward the River of the Tauber to cover the }, 
var ian and the Emperor's Hereditary Countries on th, 
fide ; but in his March, the Swedes falling into his Re; 
cut off four entire Regiments. The King having th, 
made an Alliance with the Marquiſs of Anſpacb, march 
towards the Mine, ſurpriz d Hanaw, Frankfort on th 
River Mayn ſurrendring voluntarily, and having poſſe 
{ed himſelf of the whole Country of Ringau, directed! 
March into the Palatinate, which was then in rhe Pr 


ſeſſion of the Spaniards. Soon after entring into i 


Berghſtrate he took Gerſheim, and paſs'd the Rhine ne 
Stoch ſtadt, having defeated the Spaniards that wou 
have diſputed his Paſſage; and at Oppenheim he 
goo Spaniards in pieces: The Garriſon of Mayence ſt 
rendred upon Articles, and Landau, Spires, Weiſenbur 
and Manheim, fell ſoon after into the King's Hand 
Roftock alſo and Niſmar having in the mean while ſu 
rendred, the Baltick Sea Coaſt was clear'd from the li 
perialiſts, and the Members of the Circle of the Low 
Saxony, at an Aſſembly held at Hamburgh, had reſoly 
to levy 6-00 Foot and 500 Horſe for the Defence of tt 
Circle. The Elector of Saxony in the mean while havi 
refus'd the Oiters made to him by the Spaniſh Ambaſ 
dor, had ſent his Army under the Command of Lieu 
nant General Arnheim into Bohemia, where among 
ther places they took the City of Prague; bur concei 
ing a Jealouſie againſt the King (whom he ſuſpected 
aim ar the Imperial Crown) he could nor be prevai 
upon to march further into Moravia and Auſtria. I 
Imperial Court ſceing that Ti/ly was no more able 
cope with the King, reſolv'd to give the ſupreme Co 
mand of the Imperial Forces to NRullenſtein, who bei 
an old experienc'd Soldier, and in great Authority 
mong the Soldiers, had beſides this gather'd ſuch Ric 
that he was able to raiſe an Army at his own Chat 
Accordingly Halleuſtein being at laſt prevail d upon 
take upon him the {ſupreme Command, rais'd an Art 
of gogo Men againſt the next Spring. But wh 
thete Preparations were making at Vienna, the Ri 
Forces, notwithſtanding the Winter Seaſon, hav 
bearen the Spaniards upon the Meoſelle, had taken Cre 
znach, Braunfels, Mobenbauſen, ard Kirchbergh ; 
the King having left the ſupreme Direction of Affe 
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da the Wine to Axel Oxenſtirn. he himſelf towards 
the Spring march d into Franconia. But Tilly at bis 
Approach, retir'd on the other fide the Danube, upon 
which the King poſſeſs d himſelf of all the Places along 
dat River as far as Vim, from whence he march d to- 
wards the River of Lech, where Tilly had entrench'd 
Linſelf in a Foreſt on the other fide of that River. 


0 late 
the B. 
on thy 
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np The 
march; 


" 5 Here it was that General TI was wounded by a Can- 
4 on-Bullet, of which he died in a few Days after at 
he Inotade, His Army being diſmay'd at the loſs of 


cir General, left their advantageous Poſt, and the 
redes; having cut 1000 of them in pieces in their Re- 
rat, march d ſtraightways into the Country of Bava- 
1, where they took Poſſeſſion of Rain, and Newburgh 
on the Danube. Augsburgh ſurrendred withour much 
efiftance, Bur their Dehgn upon Ingolſtade and Ra- 
won miſcarryd; for they were repuls'd at the firit, 
gere the King's Horſe was ſhot under him, and Chri- 
ber the Marquiſs of Baden killd by his ide; and the 
ner the Elector of Bavaria had ſecur'd by throwing 
ane of his Forces into the Place. Upon this the King 
turning into Bavaria put that Country under Contri- 
ution, and the City of Munick open d its Gates to 
im, In the mean while General Walienſtein, having 
tt the Elector of Bavaria a while to ſhift for himſelf, 
kd driven the Saxons out of Bohemia, by the Treache- 
of their General Arnheim, who was an utter Enemy 
ting Guſtavus, and the Imperialiſts under Licure- 
am. General Pappenheim had made conſiderable Pro- 
elſes in the Circle of the Lower Saxony. Mullenſtein 
o had taken a Reſolution to fall with all his Forces 
pon the King in the Country of Bavaria. Purſuant 
ois Reſolution, the Elector of Bavaria having left a 
cient Garriſon at Ingo/ſtadt and Ratisven, march'd 
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ch Red Warcs Egesto joyn Wallenſtein, whom the King pur- 
> Chan id tn hopes to hinder their Conjunction ; but coming 
'd upon} late, he encamp'd near Nu emler gb till he could be 
4 an Art nd by his Forces thar were diſpers'd in ſeveral Parts 
But whiſh C. Mallenſtein then made a ſbew as if he 
the Ki uid turn his Arms againlt rhe Elector of Saxony, 
»n, hav 1 0 draw the King out of his ad Vantageous Polt 
\ken Cri f that City; but the King remaloing 1 his Poſt 
bergh; * mw d towards him, ſpteading his Cavalry 2ll 
2 


about, which occaſion'd a great ſcarcity of Fo- 
| rage 
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rage in the King's Camp, but as for Provifions he wa but to f 
ſafficiently ſupply'd from Nuremburgb: Whilſt the poppen, 
King was reduc'd to theſe Straits, he receiv d a Rei to the 
forcement of 15000 Foot, and 10000 Horſe from (eye Battle 1 
ral Places; ſo that now being ſuperior in number, þ, Infantry 
attack d Mallenſtein in his Camp, who being ſtronghldat the 
entrench d, repuls d the Swedes with the lols ef 2000 of their 
Men. In the mean time the Imperial General Pappen y a bre 
heim had beat the Heſſians near Vo/ckmarſen, had tore! the CONV 
the Duke of Lunenburgh to raiſe the Siege of Callenbegii but him 


had beat General Baudiſt from before Paterborn ani 


orſe, 
Hoxter, had reliev'd MIfſenbuttel, and taken Hild 


um. 1 


ſheim, from whence he was march d into Thuringia, king on 
joyn Wallenſtein. On the other hand the Saxon: h ren L. 
entred Sileſia with an Army of 16000 Men, wen ie. C 
meeting with no oppoſition, they might have carry Ws, bur 
all before them, if their General Arnheim had not bee id Duk 
treacherous to King Guſtavus, whom he hated, and wWhrialiit s 
for working a Reconciliation berwixt the Emperor Ide Swe: 
the Elector of Saxony. The King therefore, nor to loWMing's D 
any more time, having put a ffrong Garriſon into Mon the 
rembergh, reſolv'd to fend part of his Army into Fre nperiali 
nia, and with the main Body to return towards n; by 
Danube into Bavaria, where he had taken ſeveral PlacWMhrere rou 
on the River of Lech. Bur whillt he was carrying i the Sw, 
his victorious Arms among the Roman Catholicks, H the D 
quent Meſſengers were ſent ro him by the Elector 
Saxony, craving his Aſſiſtance againſt Wallenſtein, wil «. 15. 
was wich all his Forces entred into Miſnia. The Rin erat on 
though he had great reaſon to be diffatisfy'd with e Battle 
Elector, yer fearing he might be forc'd to make a ſep ey in no 
rare Peace with the Emperor, if he did not come ow fink | 
his Aſſiſtance, left ſome Forces in Bavaria and Swat made 
under the Command of Paltſarave Chriſtian of Berbenfi ( wpaign. 
and commanded Guſtavus Horn to remain in At etch divi 
where he forc'd Benfe/den to ſurrender (as Franken'iey ſhoulc 
was about rhe ſame time forc'd to ſurrender by FamiWicln'q w 
and himſelf march'd with the Army towards Mz/"n bur G 
Being airivd ar Naumburgh, he receiv'd Informatie 0 their / 
that the Enemies had rais'd the Siege of Ye:ſen/MFition of 
and that they bad derach'd Pappenbeim with ſome Ee State, 
ces upon another Deſign. Having therefore reloln; was 
not to ſtay forthe Duke of Lunenburgh, who being Oe 
ready arriv'd ar Mittenlugb, was to have joy d H into th 
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but to fight the Enemy before he could be re-joyn'd by Battle nean 


ie way | 
ſt whelWpappenenmm- Purſuant to this Reſolution, he march d 0 
Reino the great Plains near Lutzen, where a moſt bloody 
1 ſeveMpactle was fought betwixt them, in which the Swediſh 


Infantry fell with ſuch Fury upon the Imperial Foot, 
har they roured them, and made themſelves Maſters 
of their Cannon. But the Swediſh Horſe being ſtopt 


er, de 
rongl 


Too 

pappe a broad Ditch, (that was cut croſs the Plains for 
| forc be conveniency of the floating of Wood) the King 
-nberg uw: himſelf at the Head of the Smaland Regiment of 


arſe, encouraging the reſt by his Example to follow 
lim, Thus furicuſly advancing before the reſt, and 
king only accompanied by Francis Albert, Duke of 
xn Lauenbu gh, and two Grooms, he there loſt his 


In an 
Hilde 
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whetWMlife. Concerning his Death there are different Opini- 
carry Wins, bur the moſt probable is, that he was ſhot by the 
not beefMid Duke of Lauenburgh, who was ſet on by the Im- 


and w 


eror a 
ot to lofing's Death, that they fell with greater Fury again 
ino Mon the Enemy, whom they routed on all fides. The 
5 Franeſinperialiſts being re-joyn'd by Pappenheim, rally'd a- 


vards HH; but Peppenheim having alſo been kill'd, they 


al Plac re routed a ſecond time, leaving an entire Victory 
rying che Swedes ; which was nevertheleſs dearly purchas'd 
cks, iy the Death of ſo great a King 

lector 


„ 15. The Death of this great King caus'd great 


in, Wi 


he Ki 


with ie Battle and a great many brave Officers, yet were 
ce a ſep ey in no ſmall Hopes that the Swediſh Affairs would 
t come N fink under their own Weight, and with that Proſ- 
| Swart made great Preparations againſt them the next 
erlenfe ( wpaign. The Proteſſants in Germany were by his 
1 Alſat eth divided into ſeveral Factions, no: knowing whom 
rankent Mey ſhould chuſe for their Head, and the Swedes over- 
y Fami Melm'd with Troubles, his Daughter Ch: iſtiana being 
s Mijn bur fix Years of Age. N-1erthelcſs, having let- 
formatie 4 their Affairs at home, and committed the Admini- 
Vriſſenſſhnion of the Kingdom to the five chief Officers of 
ſome Ee State, the chief Management of the Atfairs in Ger— 
e relolW'” was committed to the Care of the Lord Chancel- 
being WO xen/tiern, who having been ſent by the King's Or- 


oyn d Mi into the higher Germany, receiv'd the ſad News of 
his 


Fl King Gif 
ialil's that had their only Hopes in the King's Death. z 4d,1- 


The Swedes were ſo far from being diſmay'd at the plus Ed. 


lterat'ons in Europe; for tho' the Imperialiſts had loſt ©:;;njarg, 
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Death at Hanau. The Chancellor did not fo md 
fear the Power or his Enemies as their Conſtancy 30 
unanimous Reſolution, wheteas the Proteſtants wey 
divided in their Counſels and Opinions, and were nf 
likely to follow his Directions after the King's Dead 
it being not probable that the Electors and Princes q 
the Empire would be commanded by a Foreign Nobl 
man; nevertheleſs he thought it not adviſable, | 
leaving their Conqueſts, to ruin at once the Proteſtaj 
Cauſe and the Intereſt of Sweden, bur rather to ende 
vour, by a brave Reſiſtance, ro obtain an honourad 
Peace. Having therefore ſent ſome Regiments had 
into Sweden, he divided his Army, and having { 
14000 Men under the Command of George Duke 
Lurenburgh into the lower Saxony and Weſtphalia, t 
re!t were order'd into Franconia, and ſome Forces ven 
allo detach'd towards Siſeſia. Theſe Forces acted wil 
good Succeſs againſt the Imperialiſts, eſpecially in A 
phalia, where the Duke of Lunenburgh took levers 
Places, defeated the Earl of Mangfeld near Riu 
and beſieg'd the City of Hamelen. But in Sileſa tht 
Common Cauſe was not carry'd on with the ſame for 
wardnels, by reaſon of the Miſunderſtanding betwi 
the Swediſh and Saxon Generals, the latter of whict 
keeping a ſecret Correſpondency with Hallenſlein, lel 
the Swedes in the lurch, who were ar laſt miſerabh 
bearen by the ſaid Hallenſtein. Bur in all other Place 
they had better Succeſs, where their Generals took le 
veral Places of Note, and the Duke of Lunenburgh bad 
alſo re-raken the ſtrong City of Hamelen by Capitula 
tion, after having defeated 1 5000 Imperialifts that wer 
coming to its Relief, whereot 2000 were kill'd upol 
the ſpot, and as many taken Prifoners. Thus the Swe 
diſh Army were every where flouriſhing bur in Sileſia 
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nevertheleſs the, Burthen of the War grew heavier up0 * 
them every Day, molt of their Confederates bein af the 
grown weary of the War, and willing to be rid of th. Fe 4 n 
Swedes, Whillt they labour'd under theſe Difficulties * pl 
17/alierſtein being fallen in Diſgrace and kill'd by th "fs 
Empcror's Order, they hop'd to reap ſome Advantag * A 
by this Change: Bur the Emperor having made th 1 a f 
King of Hung y (his Son) General of his Army, wh " = 

having taken Rtisvon, and being joyn'd by the Span art 


Forces that were marching towards the Nether/ands, be 


lieg 
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my 4 Nerdlingen, the Swediſh Van-Guard intending ro 7534 
1 „ >; themſelves of a Hill near that City, engag'd 33 
o v \ the Imperialiſts, which occaſion d a Battle betwixt Nocdling cn, 
* two Armies, and the Swediſh left Wing being put 8 
Dal \ Diſorder by the Poliſh, Hungarian and Croatian 


ſe, was forc'd back upon their own Infantry, which 
re alſo put into Confuſion, and totally routed, 6000 
ig lain upon the ſpor, a great Number taken Priſo- 
among whom was Guſtavus Horn, and 130 Co- 
s loſt, beſides the whole Artillery and Baggage. 
e this Battle the whole upper Germany being over- 
by the Imperialiſts, and the Elector of Saxony hav- 
made a ſeparate Peace with the Emperor. the Swe- 
Affairs ſeem'd to be reduc'd to a verv ill Condition, 
cially ſince the Elector of Brandenburgh alſo had 
d with the Saxons, and the Truce of the Poles was 
r expird about the ſame time, which made the 
l: very deſirous of a Peace; but the ſame not be- 
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fore to them their ſo dearly beloy'd Pruſſia, and to 
y France to their Aſſiſtance, to put it in poſſeſſion 
Philipsburgh. Thus having in a manner ſetled their 
irs, the Wars broke out betwixt them and the Ele- 
of Saxony, who offer'd them a Recompence of Mo- 
for the Arch-biſhoprick of Magdeburg h, which the 


8 x Truce pro. 
0 be obtain'd in Germany, they were fain to pro- Ing faked 


va Truce with the Poles for twenty fix Years, and the Poles. 


War h̊ twitt 
7 : the Swedes 
es refuling to accept of, there happend a ſharp and &/e&ox 


ore” gement betwixt them near Allenburgh upon the © Saxonys 
urgh pal where, of 7000 Saxon, one half were kill d, and 
Capitula reſt taken Priſoners. Notwithſtanding this Advan- 
hat wer the Swedes had no ſmall Obſtacle to ſurmount, 
Id upot ethe Emperor was in poſſeſſion of the whole upper 


many, and had beſides this, ſer the Elector of Sax- 
a Sie Non their Back, which oblig'd the Swedes to take 
vier upo Meaſures, and being now left by all their Confe- 
os bein they were at liberty ar leaſt to act more una- 
id of the ally, though perhaps with leſs Force, the Eeffcts 
igculties mich appear'd ſoon after; for though the Elector 
4 by I * bad the good Fortune to re-take Magdeburgh 

the Swedes, yet they ſoon after reveng'd this loſs 


the Swe 


\dvantag | | | 
made mf **cbergh, where they atrack'd the ſaid Elector 
my, wh leis Number in his fortify'd Camp, and havirg 


qd his Army, kill'd 5000 upon the ſpot, befides 
"Mere kjll'd in the purſuit; 1100 being kill'd on 
the 
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the Swediſh fide, and 3000 wounded. Having ſow 
ter droven the I'mperialiſts out of Heſſia into Weſtphalis 
and re- gain d E. ffurt, they were again in a fair way (:.cren 
get fooring in upper Germany. They had allo in Yi) wa 
next enſuing Year ſeveral Encounters with the ImperifMcoiſes 

aliſts and Saxons, Which prov'd much to their Adu nch Cc 
rage, Banner having defeated eight Saxon Regiment ong for 
near Eldenburgh, and ſoon after 2000 more near p N. 
and when the Imperialiſts thought to have got le of 

with his whole Army into their Clutches near Cuſri 12tely 

be got off with great Dexterity, but could not prev and! 
but that the Imperialifis took ſeveral Places in Pomer ny of 2 
nia, as well as near the Rivers of Haval and Eli: foug! 
George Duke of Lunenburgh having alto declar'd again: Battle 
the Swedes, who at the {ame time began to be exe g up an 
ly jealous of Brandenburgh, by reaſon of his Pretenlioe next ei 
upon Pomerania. After the Death of Ladiſlaus XIiCity of 
the laſt Duke of Pomerania, (who died this Year) the Em} 


1533. Alliance was concluded berwixt them and Fraxce by a ſu 
A/'1ance three Years. dred th 
with Fra Cc, 


The Swedes having been ſomewhat ſtraiten'd the Ve Nn mi 
before, they now, after having receiv'd freſh Recruin into 
began to recover what they had loft the Year beſoſ n For 
Banner having driven Gallas the Imperial General bar havin 
even into the Hereditary Countries of the EmperUlicloſely b 
And Be?-nard Duke of Meimar had the (ame Succels Mit, bur 
the Rhine, where having beſieg d Winfelden, he fou ie with 
rwice with the Imperialiits, that came to its Relief, Me with 
having routed them in the ſecond Engagement, tone Reſiſt 
Rhinfelden, Kuteln and Fiyburgh in Briſgau. After i d the gy 
Exploit, having block'd up Briſack ſo cloſely, tha great dan 
was reduc'd to Extremiry by Famine, the Imperial Sed 
endeavour'd to reiieve it With 12000 Men, which win at the 
ſo warmly receiv'd by the ſaid Duke, that ſcarce 25 ies Mar 
eicap'd. And nor long after, the Duke of Loram ha eral Fob 
ing attempted its Relief with 3500 Men, the ſame Win in + 
allo cut in pieces. and the Place ſurrendred to the Dui Imperial 
The Imperialitts being thus routed both near the Ri Torftenſ, 
and in the Lower Saxony, the Duke and John Ban the Cam 
did both take a Reſolution to carry on the War Crea: ( 
Emperor's Heredirary Countries, and Banner matqq other 
{traight (after ſeveral Defears given to the ImperialWere he de 
and Saxons) into Bohemia, where he in all likelihqq under 
migh: have had great Succeſs, if the untimely De n Laue 
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le Bernhard (who was to joyn him) had not broke 
« Meaſures. | This Duke being ſollicited by the French 
ſurrender Brs/ack into their Hands, (which he re- 
7d) was poiſon d by them, and his Army wih great 
ſomiſes and Money, debauch'd to ſubmit under the 
nch Command: The Imperialiſts then growing too 
ong for Banner alone in Bohemia, he march'd back 
o Miſnia and Thuringia, and being joyn'd by the 
ke of Longueville, who commanded the Army of 
lately deceas'd Duke of Weimar, and by ſome Heſ- 
and Lunenburghers, near Erffurt (which made an 
ny of 21 Brigades, and 2000 Horſe) he would fain 
i: fought the Imperialilts, but theſe avoiding to come 


C Prever 
| Pomer, 


1d Elbe 


d again: Battle, the Campaign was moſtly ſpent in march- 
exttea g up and down the Country. In the beginning of 
retenioſ x next enſuing Year, Banner had very near ſurpriz'd 
. XI City of Ratisbon, where the Emperor and the Eſtates 
Year) e Empire were then aſſembled, if the Ice, which 
rance by a ſudden Thaw looſen'd in the River, had nor 


ired them from laying a Bridge of Boats. This 


| the Veen miſcarrying, Banner refoly'd to carry the War 
Recruß en into Moravia, Sileſia and Bohemia. But the Nei- 
ar beſoſ Forces under the Command ot the French Ge- 
eral bai baving left him thereabouts, the Imperialiſts did 
Empetq; coſely beſet him, that the re was no way left to re- 
zuccels n but through the Foreſt of Bohemia, which was 
be fou with all expedition, being left behind Colonel 
elief, ige with three Regiments of Horſe, who, after a 
ent, toe Reſiſtance, were all made Priſoners of War, bur 
After id the Swediſh Army, which would elſe have been 
y. cha kreat danger if they had nor detain'd the Imperialiſts, 
nperiallSpediſh Army being arriv'd but half an Hour before 


vhich we 
-arce 25 


nat the Paſs of Preſſwitx, where they ſtopt the E- 
nies March. Not long after died the famous Swediſh 
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1641, 


orain ha neral John Banner, whoſe Death caus'd ſome diſſatis- May 10 
ſame Win in the Army; notwithſtanding which they beat 
the Dußz Inperialiſts near Wolffenbutte! two ſeveral times, 
the ROE Toſtenſon, (who was made General) being arrivy'd 
n Bane Camp, directed his March into Sileſia, where he 
> War i rea- Glogau with Sword in Hand, and a great 


er wafd 
mperial 
likelthe 
y Dari 
D 


other Places, the chiefeſt of which was Sweinitz, 
ne de defeared the Imperialiſts, chat came to its Re- 
under the Command of Francis Albert Duke of 
n Layenburgh, who was kill'd himſelf and 3900 

M m Horſe. 


1642. 
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Horſe. Afterwards he beſieg' d Brieg, but Was force bad 2 

to raiſe that Siege, the Imperialiſts being ſuperior i Beben 

11 number, who alſu prevented him from marchiug in where 

4 Bohemia. Wherefore having directed his March u tir u 

LY | wards the Elbe, and paſs'd that River at Torgaw, M bade r 

Battle ſtrairways went to beſiege the City of Leipzick, BM (cf tf 

Fought near the Imperialiſts under the Command of the Arch-Duk Forces 

Lei,zk. and General Piccolomini, coming to its Relief. a blood mand 

Battle was fought in the ſame Plains near Breite n 

where King Guſtavus Adolphus bad obtain'd a fe having 

OR. 23, Victory againſt the Imperialiſts. In this Battle the 1M River 

Wing of the Imperialiſts having been put in Confuloprenie 

Wl the left Wing of the Swedes underwent the ſame Fate te En 
nl but the Swedes left Wing rallying again and falling in urcher 
1 the Flank of the Imperialiſts right Wing, they put the Wer. 

1 to the rout, 5000 being kill'd upon the ſport, and 4% bar G. 

| taken Priſoners. The Swedes loſt 2000 Men, and H red 

AJ a great many wounded, After the Joſs of this Bani Lege u 
Leipzick was ſoon forc'd to ſurrender, but Fi took 

(which was ſoon after beſieg d by Torſtenſon) defend WMite Em; 

it ſelf ſo well, that the Swedes, upon the approach WM with the 

the Imperial General Piccolomins, were fore d to bog, tt 

the Siege with the loſs of 1500 Men. And the Me Emr 

marian Army under the Command of the French Ce bnd h 

ral Gebrian, was for the moſt part ruin d by che B barching 

rians. 11 

Nur with In the mean while Torſtenſon had receiv'd Orders or, that 

Denmark. march with his Army into Holſtein, the Swedes, ig : ere 

+644. vok' d by a great many Injuries, having reſolv'd to the Allie, 

their Arms againſt Denmark; which was executed v cauſe the 

gteat Secreſie; ſo that the Swedes coming unexpecteſſ bout the 

upon the Danes, took the greateſt part of Holte Prague 

bear their Troops in Futland and Schonen, and rug beria! pal 

their Fleet, and made themſelves Maſters of the wife all bu 
Biſhoprick of Bremen, and the Iſle of Bernholm ; Wilike the 

oblig'd the Dares to make a diſadvantageous F Upon this 

with them at Bromſebroo, giving to the Swedes Jen fer. Quarte 


—— 2 —— an <A. ea + — 


Den nark. | 
mia, where another Battle was fought near 74%" This p. 


berwixt the Imperialiſts and Swedes, wherein ** "onghe t 
were routed with the loſs of 8 οð Men, ore 4 1 d, a 
whom were kill'd, the reſt raken Priſoners, The 0b barely 


Wil land and Herudalen, Gothland and Oeſel, beſides o be upper 
1 1 7546. Advantages. Torſtenſon having then made a 1 WA the 
14 eace ct with the Elector of Saxony, march'd again into e 
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bad 2000 Men kill'd, The Swedes then march'd through 
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Bobemia into Moravia, and from thence into Auſtria, 
where having been joyn'd by Ragoxs, they were in a 
fair way of making greater Progreſſes, if Ragozi, who 
had receiv'd ſatisfaction from the Emperor, had nor 
left the Swediſh Army, and march'd Home with his 
Forces. At the ſame time the French. under the Com- 
mand of Turenne, having been again routed by the Ba- 
variant, Torſtenſon march'd back into Bohemia, who, 
having put his Forces into Winter-Quarters near the 
River of Eger, and growing very crazy, left the Su- 
preme Command of the Army to Mangel, who findirg 
the Enemy roo ſtrong for him thereabouts, march'd 
further back into M:iſnza, and from thence towards the 
Weiſer. But being not long after joyn'd by Turenne 
near Gieſlen, they attack d Ausburgh, which being rein- 
forc'd with 56% Men, they were forc'd to quit the 
viege upon the approach of the Imperialiſts, who alſo 
fe. took ſeveral Places in the Hereditary Countries of 
the Emperor. Not long after Mangel made a Truce 
with the Elector of Bavaria, which however laſted nor 
long, the ſaid Elector having, upon the Perſuaſion of 
the Emperor, broke the ſame a few Months after, and 
nd his Forces with the Imperialiſts. But ange! . 
marching early out of his Winter- Quarters, in conjun- 
tion with Turenne, preſs'd ſo hard upon the Bavars- 
«xz, that they were forc'd to retire to Sa/rzburgh, leav- 
ng a great part of the Country to the Diſcretion of 
the Allies, where theſe burnt a great many Houſes, be- 
auſethe Inhabitants refus'd to pay Contribution. A- July x5, 
t the ſame time Konzngſmark ſurpriz'd the Suburbs 
bf Prague, where he got a prodigious Booty in the Im- 
perlal Palace, and other Noble- mens Houſes, which 
re all built on that fide of the River, but could not 
lke the City, which was defended by 1 2000 Citizens. 
pon this Diſappointment he ſent his Forces into Win- 
er. Quarters thereabouts, and Mangel march'd towards 
e upper Palatinate: But in the mean time they re- 
ah the News of a Peace being concluded at Mun- 


| This Peace had been long in agitation before it was Peace made 
ard, after they ſaw the Swedes recover themſelves _ 8 
"Wravely after the Battle of Nordlingen, to perſuade 

Ni m 2 them 


ought to Perfection, the Imperialiſts having endea- at Munter 
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them to a ſeparate Peace, without including the Pro- march'd 
teſtant Eſtates in Germany, Bur the Swedes having re-Mcucceſs, 
fus'd theſe Offers, as being neither honourable nor ſe. have Op 
cure, ſeven Years were ſpent in concerting the Prelimi. the Lit! 
naries; and theſe being adjuſted, the Treaty it (elf giance t 
was begun at Oſnabrug and Munſter. The Imperia ſorc det. 
French, Spaniſh and Dutch Ambaſſadors, as alſo thoſe En wa 
of moſt of the Roman Catholick Eſtates, and the Pope adit anc 
Nuncio, met at Munſter, and the Imperial Ambaſſadom ame re 
allo, and thoſe of molt of the Proteſtant Eſtates aſſem the Swe. 
bled at O/nabrug. So that at laſt a Peace was conclu Ii great 
ded, by viriue of which Sweden got the Dukedoms o reit to { 
Bremen and Veerden, the greateſt part of Pomerania] i their 
the Ille of Rugen, and the City of Miſmar, under cone Dif 
dition of hoſding theſe Countries in Fief of the EM Arburg! 
pire, with all the Privileges thereunto belonging, ad did Elec 
five Millions of Crowns towards the Payment of theidfMecbrain'd 
Armies. Befides this, they had the Honour of having end beir 
been Inſtrumental in re-eſtabliſhing ſeveral Gm Ig 
Princes in their Territories, and ſetling both the QuieWWlikelihoc 
and Proteſtant Religion in Germany. The War being Dane, | 
thus ended to the great Honour of the Swedes, Home, a 


Queen, who had already taken a Reſolution of ſutren This « 
dring the Crown to her Nephew Charles Guſtavus Wwy, w 
would willingly have put an end to the Difference Hein 
betwixt Sweden and Poland, which were likely to re be believ 
vive again after the Truce expir'd ; but the Pole lland of 
were ſo haughty in their Behaviour, and refractory ia laſt in 
their Tranſactions, that no Peace could be concludeQihich b 
at that time. Having therefore ſetled her Affairs, ani he 
reſerv d a certain yearly Allowance for herſelf, during, gi 
her Life, ſhe ſurrendred the Crown to the ſaid Chari: Winer, a 
Guſlavus her Nephew, at the Dyer at Upſal, where hHTalfeſſiot 
was Crown'! the ſame Day that ſhe reſign'd the GoWntinua, 
vernment, Jealouſie 
and unde 
8. 16. Charles Guſtavus finding the Treaſury exhauſtWin J ea, 
ed. obtain d at the firſt Dyer from the Eſtates, that thαuc d 
fourth Part of ſuch Crown-Lands as had been grante ne, be 
away fince the Reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, ſhould bihefended 
re- united to the Crown; and having again ſetled the Rel 
Military Affairs, which were ſomewhat decay d bntmpreq 
the laſt Peace, reſolv d to force the Peles to an honou But the 


able Peace, The better to execute his Deſign, * land of 
Marc 
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e Pro- narch d in Perſon into Poland, where he met with ſuch7% War 


ing re-M Succeſs, that after having defeared ſome that would 
nor ſe· ¶ have oppos d his Paſſage, not only the Peles, but alſo 
relimi· N te Lithuani ans ſubmitted voluntarily, ſwearing Alle- 
it (elf giance to him; and Fohbn Caſimir, their King, was 


wperial i forc'd to fly into Szleſiz, Pur whilſt the King of Swe— 
o holen was march'd into Pruſſia, the Poles, with the 


Pope's 
\ſſador 
aſſem 
conclu 
doms of 
nerania 


Afiftance of the Houſe of Auſtria, having with the 
ame readineſs again forſaken his Intereſt, fell upon 
the Swedes in their Quarters, of whom they kill'd 
great many, eſpecially in Lithuanis, forcing the 
reſt to ſeek for ſhelrer in ſoine Strong-holds that were 
n their Poſſeſſion. The King having put an end to 


er con Ine Differences betwixt bim and the Elector of Bran- 
the EM enburgh concerning Pruſſia, in conjunction with the 
g. and dd Elector, march'd back towards Harſaw, where he 
of theieWMecbiain'd a ſignal Victory over the Polis and Tartars ; 
having end being in the beginning of the next Year jeyn'd by 
Germ g/, Radxivil, Prince of Tranſyivania, wouid in all 
xe QuieWMWlikelibood have Eumbled the haughty Poſes, if the 
r being Danes had not threatned a dangerous Diverſion near 


des, the 


Home, and actually denounc'd War againit Sweden. 
f ſurren 


with Poland 
renewed. 


1656. 


This oblig d the King to draw his main Army that jar with 


3uſtavuWMviy, where be not only made great Progreſſes both in Dermaux. 
fierence ff ein and Bremen, but alſo by a Prodigy ſcarce ro . 


ly to re be believ d by Poſterity, march'd over the Ice into the 
he Pole lland of Thunen, and from thence to other Iſlands, and 
\ctory Mt laſt into 9 where he carry d all before him; 
oncludeq ich brought the King of Denmark to ach Diſtreſs, 
irs, anq tet he was forc'd to clap up a ſudden Peace at Ree— 
„ during ſild, giving to the Swedes, Shonen, Halland aud Blec- 
d Charleen, and the Ifle of Bernholm, beſdes ſeveral other 
where hWoſefſions in Norway, But this Ueace was of no long 
| che Goleentinuance ; for the King having again conceiv'd a 
Jalonfie at the Dares. embark'd his Forces in Holſtein, 
nd under pretence of going towards Dantzick, landed 
In Zealand, and beheg'd Copenhagen, whilſt Har get 


7 exhauſt 

that th 
n grante\ 
ſhould b 
ſetled th 


duc d the ſtrong Fortreſs of Cronenburg. But the 
"ares being chiefly encourag'd by their King's Preſence, 
lefended themſelves bravely, till the Duzch Flect gave 
tem Relief, which oblig'd the King, after having at- 


ay'd bncitmpred in vain to take it by Storm, to raiſe the Siege. 
n honour the greateſt Misforrune befel the Swedes in the 
eſign, Ulead of Thunen, where being out- numbted by the joynt 

march | M m 3 Forces 
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B 9 tho 
Tate in Forces of the Imperialiſts, Poles, Brandenburgher; and 
NUTCAas 4 
Danes, they were totally routed near Nyborg, their Jn, C. 1 
fantry being moſt cur ro pieces, and the reſt made Hr been 


105% ſoners. The King being buſie in repairing this loſer fit t 
was ſeiz'd with an Epidemical Fever, of which he d lilitar 
on the 23d. of February. | y orde 

ll G 
8. 17. Charles XI. being but five Years old when H me 5: 
charle XI. Father died, the Swedes apply'd all their Care to obau ed ſuc 
be nude An honourable Peace, which was concluded with HM muct 
n:r the Poles in the Monaſtery call d Oliva, near Deni the 
P. les, wherein were allo included the Emperor and Ele ſtock d, 
a, 3. of Brandenburgh, and King Fohn Caſimir reſigid vos ot 
ps Pretenſion to the Crown of Sweden, and the pan u iude o 
Pore made Litonig. In the ſame Month a Peace was concludef ens is 
with Den- With Denmark, much upon the ſame Conditions, wid eden 
mark. were agreed on formerly at Roeſhild, except that Swe 
Danes kept ine Ie of Bornhelm, and Drunthein in NorWicir D 
way. For the 1e.., the Swedes were for preſerving Peac equifire 
with their Neighoours, during the Minority of th Subject 
King, rill having broke off rhe Triple Alliance mad This 
8 betwixt them and the Engliſh and Dutch, they ſde nd Re 
with France againſt the Elector of Brandenburgh, who n of ot 
they pretended, by ſending an Army into his Terri es. 
The $»edcs ries, to draw from the Intereſt of the Empire, B tbemſel 
ted by this occaliond a heavy War to the King, at the ve Capacir 
| he beginning of his Reign, wherein the Elector hav! Science, 
burgh, ron:ed rhe Swediſh Army, took all what the Swed perfect 
were poſſeſs d of in Pomerania, as the Lunenburgbe Trade « 
got into their poſſeſſion the Dukedoms of Bremen aue but 
Veerden, and the King of Denmark the City of Mina 
| and (everal conſiderable Places in Schonen: Bur til . 15 
| Danes being at laſt roured in two Battles in Schone but full 
| the King, aiter the Treaty of Nimepuen, by a part! ra-Coz 
| lar Peace was put again into the pofſeflion of his Couſ hto the 
} tries in Germany, very few excepred, and Denmark Met Grot 
| forc'd allo to reſtore the Places taken from the Sweꝗ Lakes v 
4 in Schonen. Thu: Peace being again ſetled in Sweat ribute 
1 the King marry'd Ulrica El-anora, the preſent KiLommc 
„ of Denmark's Siſter, fince which time the King IWhrocuce 
i* | chiefly apply'd himſelf to ſettle his Military Afﬀaſſere ar 
| and Revenues, and toe maintain Peace with his Ne!gg"vre Ci 
4 port | ; 1 Told, 
y | Purpoſe 
Fi 1 $: 18, 4 
1 
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bert and 
their l. 5. 18. The Swediſh and Gorbick Nation has ancient» The Nature 
made pr. y been famous for Warlike Atchievements, and is ve- and 2ualif- 
cation of the 


> this ln fir to endure the Fatigues of War; yet were their 


Ch he died 
"I order'd, their chiefeſt Force conſiſting in the Boors, 
11 Guſtavus and his Succeſſors, with the Aſſiſtance of 
"me Scotch and German Officers and Soldiers, incrodu- 
ed ſuch a Diſcipline, as that now they do not ſtand in 


d when hi 


> to obtai 


| with eo much need of Foreign Soldiers, except it be ro make 
Dentzia p the number of Men, wherewith they are not over- 
d ego ock d, eſpecially ſince the late great Wars. As in 
eſigid H rot other Kingdoms of Europe, by reaſon of the mul- 
ie Pale u iude of their populous Cities, the Eſtate of the Citi- 
concluded ens is the fundamental part of the State, ſo is in 
"ns, Wide that of the Boors, who enjoy more Liberty 
t that chil: Sweden than in other Kingdoms, and alſo ſend 
in in Ny beir Deputies to the Dyer, where their Conſent is 
ring Peac{Wequifire to any new Taxes to be levy'd upon the 
ty of rhMabjects. 
ance mad This Nation loves to ſhew a great deal of Gravity 
they de end Reſervedneſs, which if not quaſify d by Converſati- 
b, who n of other Nations, often degenerates into Miſtruſt ſul- 
s Territq res. They generally are apt to think very well of 
pire, B ttemſelves, and to deſpiſe others. They have ſufficient 
t the verfMCipacity to attain to the firſt Principles of any Art or 


or hayinMcience, but commonly want Patience to attain to the 
the Swedberfection of it. Their Inclination is not much to 
enburgbeſ Trade or Handy-work, and therefore Manufactures 
emen ai ve but little encourag'd among them. 

f Wim 


3 3 Swe diſh Na- 
litary Affairs in former Times but very indifferent- tion, 


But t 5. 19. The Kingdom of Sweden is of a great Extent, e of 
entry 


1 SchoneWÞut full of great Foreſts and innumerable Lakes, and the 4 %, 


a parti 

his Couſ ute the Country, there are a great many fertile Tracts 
mark wt Ground; the Foreſts furniſh them with Fuel, and the 
he SwedELakes with great ſtore of good Fiſh, which alſo con- 


F'idure much to the eafie Tranſportation of the Native 
ent KiffCommoadiries from one Place to another. The Country 
King Hfroduces Corn ſufficient for its Inhabitants, neither is 
y Afﬀaſſncre any want of Cattle or Horſes. Sweden produces 
is Neigg"ore Copper and Iron than any other Kingdom in the 
World, and their Mines are fitted by Nature for thar 
Purpoſe, being ſurrounded with Woods and Rivulets. 
M m 4. There 


Ka · Coaſt ſurrounded with many Rocks. Bur deeper Strength. 
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There is a Silver Mine in Veſtmanland. Finland brings 
forth, Pitch, and Tar, and Deal; and Wermeland good 
ſtore of Maſts The Native Commodities of Sweden 
are Copper, Iron, Tar, Pitch, Maſts, Boards, Gc. In 
lien of which, Sweden receives from abroad, Wine, 


Brandy, Salt, Spices, Cloaths, Silk and Woollen Stufh, 


fine Linnen-Cloath, French Manufactures of all ſors, 
Furs, Paper and ſuch like, all which in ſome Years ſur. 
paſſes in Value the Commodities fir for Exportation 
here. To recompence this, Navigation and Commerce 
has been encourag'd of late Years among the Natives 
and (ſeveral ſorts of Manufactories, whereof thoſe made 
of Copper, Iron and Braſs would queſtionleſs turn to 
the beſt Account, if Artiſts were duly encourag'd to 
ſertle themſelves in this Kingdom, Copper and Iron be- 
ing the Foundation of the Swediſh Commerce abroad. 
This preſent King has put their Forces, both Horſe 
and Foot, in a better Condition than ever they were 
before, which are maintain'd in Sweden, with a ſmall 
Charge to the Crown ; the Foot are maintain'd by the 
Boors, but the Horſemen bave for the moſt part ſome 


Farms in their Poſſeſſion belonging to the Crown, the 


Revenues of which are their Pay. But the King 


Guards are paid out of his Treaſury. Formerly the 
Station of the Royal Navy was at Stockholm, but ſince 
a new Harbour has been made at Bleckingen, where the 


Ships may be put to Sea ſooner, and with more Con 


veniency. Befides this, Sweden has this Advantage, 
that it is cover'd on the fide of Norway with inacceflible 


Rocks, beſides the three ſtrong Fortreſſes of Bahu: 


Marſtrand and Gothenburgh, and the Swediſh and Finland 
Coaſts are ſo well guarded by innumerable Iſlands, chat 


it is very difficult ro approach the Shoar. 


§. 20. As to the Neighbours of Sweden, it borders on 
the Eaſt ſid upon Muſcovy, with whom the Swedes in 
former Times were often at War; but ſince Finland is 


now well cover d againſt them by the Fortreſſes of Nar 
va, Kexholm and Noteburgh, and they have learn'd b 
Experience, that the Swedes are better Soldiers tha 


they, there is nothing to be feard from thence. Ane 
fince the Swedes have no great reaſon to covet any fur 
ther Conqueſts on that ſide, they may be raken now fo 
good Neighbours. With the Peles the Swedes us'd for 
| | m 
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merly to have no Difference at all, except when in out- 
cage that Nation eſpous d the Quarrel of their King con- 
cerning bis Title ro Sweden. Bur fince Charles Guſtavus 
little humbled their Pretenſions upon Livonia, as the 
ewedes ha ve done upon Pruſſia, the Poles for the future 
may in all likelihood prove good Neighbours to Sweden, Germany. 
The Swedes have had antiently a great Communication 
with the Germans, by reaſon of their Commerce with 
the Hanſe Towns, Bur fince the Swedes have by the 
iſtpbalia Treaty been put into Poſſeſſion of two Pro- 
vinces in Germany, they enjoy the ſame Right with the 
reſt of the Eſtates, and the King of Sweden is now to be 
confider'd as a Member, and not as a Neighbour of the 
Empire, whoſe Intereſt therefore is to ſee, that the 
Weſtphalia Treaty be kept in vigour, There is ſome 
ſealouly betwixt the Swedes and the Elector of Bran- 
dnburgh, about ſome part of Pomerania, which would 
elſe have fallen to that Elector's ſhare ; and beſides this, 
be is oblig d to keep up a conſtant ſtanding Army againſt 
ſo conſiderable a Neighbour ; bur ſince Sweden has pre- 
ſerv d Brandenburg h and the reſt of the Proteſtant E- 
ſtares, and the ſaid Elector has receiv'd a triple Equi- 
ralent for this Loſs, it is but reaſonable that ſomething 
df Allowance ſhould be given as to this Point, cſpecial- 
ly, ſince it is not for the Intereſt of Sweden to make any 
further Conqueſts in Germany. But betwixt the Swedes 
ad the Houſe of Lunenburgh, there ought to be a good 
Underſtanding, fince they are able to do one another 
great Service againſt Denmark, Brandenburgh and the Denmark. 
Vefpbalian Biſhops. Since Sweden by making the Sea 
de Borders betwixt them and Denmark, has put a ſtop 
0 thoſe Troubles which formerly us'd to proceed from 
liz too near Neighbourhood of the Danes, and ſecur'd 
Inde, it ought not to make any attempt of further 
Conqueſts in Denmark, it being the Intereſt of moſt E- 
lares of Europe. to take care that neither of the two 
Northern Kings become ſole Maſter of the Sound. 
Vherefore Sweden ought to endeavour to keep the pre- 
m Limits berwixt them and Denmark, and to live in 
amity with thoſe Eſtates in Germany, who are jealous 
i tne Neighbourhood of Denmark. The Foundarion of 
de good Correſpondency berwixt France and Sweden, France. 
las built upon the common Agreement of keeping un— 
Kthe oyer-grown Greatneſs of the Houſe of Auſtria; 
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but ſince the Caſe is now alter d, the King of France 
now pretends to play the Maſter over Princes. Sweden 
ought not to aſſiſt France in thoſe Deſigns which over. 
turn the Meſtphalia Treaty, or are intended againſt the 
Proteſtants in Germany and Holland. The good Under. 
ſtanding betwixt Sweden and Holland is chiefly founded 
upon this Bottom, that as Sweden cannot be glad to ſee 
Holland ruin'd, fo the Hollanders are oblig'd to prevent 
the King of Denmark from making himſelf ſole Maſter 
of the Paſſage of the Sound or the Baltick. England 


has hitherto had fo little Concern with thoſe Northern 


Parts, that their greateſt Correſpondence has been ttanſ- 
acted by way of Contemplation with very little Reali 
ty. Spain is conſider d by rhe Swedes as a part of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, tho” the Swedes have ſo far a Concer 
in the Spaniſh Netherlands, as from their Preſeryati 
depends the welfare of Holland. But the good Under 
ſtanding betwixt Sweden and Portugal depends on 
upon the mutual Commerce of theſe rwo Nations, whe 
elſe by reaſon of the great Diſtance can ſcarce be fer 
riceable to one another. 
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REFACE 


T ALY having been the Scene 
of long and repeated Wars, and 
ſurprizing Revolutions, adich al- 
ys affected the reſt of Europe in 
le moſt ſen ſible manner, tis preſum'd 
7M of the Hiſtory of the Princi- 
ll Soverergn States of that Country, 
be no improper Addition to Puf— 
| ark Introduction to | the Hiſtory 
Europe. 


J That Learned and Judicious Author, 
Fang himſelf to the Powers of Eu- 
Ie, that either bore a Regal Dignity, 
made a con ſiderable Frgure in the 


me when he wrote, has given US no- 


nz of the Civil Hiſtory of Ita'y, 


PREFACE. 


| 


but what falls into the Hiſtories Mat is 


Spain and France, relating to thei 
Contention for Milan and Naples. 1 
deed, the Spiritual Monarchy of Rom 
he has treated at ſome Length, an 
ſhewn the true Springs of the Papi 
Hierarchy, not only in Italy, hut 
all Popiſhß Countries. 


Ve have therefore, in the Appendi 
now offer d, avoided the Repetition 
what related to Milan, or Naples, 
the Eccleſiaſtical Monarchy ; and giv 
ſeparately the Hiſtories of the Soverei 
States, that have diſtinguiſh'd the 
ſelves by the Variety and Importance ( 
their Actions and Negotiations, and 
ſtill make the moſt confaderable Figu 
in the Balance of Italy, which can't ſu 
fer a Schock, but the reſt of Europ 
muſt be mov'd, | 


In this Performance we have follow 
the Method of Mr. Puffendorf, 
paſſing over the ancient Hiſtory 


Italy, which is commonly read in tt 


Schools, and purſuing only the Moder 
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at is, what happen'd fince the De— 
theben on of the Roman Empire, and 
Me (plitting of Italy into the ſeparate 


omW'ates , whoſe Actions are here rela- 


TA 


In Imitation of the ſame Example, 
* have added what Obſervations have 
ken made upon the Genius, Humours 
id Cuſtoms of the reſpective People; 
pron the Nature of the Soil, the Form 
Government, the Strength and Weak- 
meſs of the State, and the Relation it 
lars to its Neighbours. Theſe we 
de calculated to the Time when 
Pufendorf wrote, without any Re- 
rd to what has happen'd ſince ; the 
Hiſtorical Account here given, being, 
i the ſake of Uniformity, carry'd 
lwn no further, than that of the other 
dates was, by the Example we here pro- 
Wd to imitate, 


Tis true, our Imitation may be 
barg d with great Imper fect ions 5 and 
„ theſe, we ſhall offer no other A po- 
ny, than this; that the memorable 

Events 


1 
= 
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PREFACE 
Events of Italy, in the later Age 


are not much known in our Tongue, or of — — 
leaſt lie ſcatter d in various and bull X 
ray — the fetching of them, (1 A | 
moſt of em) into this narrow Compaſ 
and ranging them in a Methodical . — 
der, (tho perhaps not with the preate 
Accuracy) may be of ſome Uſe to thy 
whoſe Advances in the way of Histo 
are but ſmall, and who are apt to 
perplez'd in reading particular HiSborie 
for want of a just Method, and a gent 
ral Idea of the Series and Connexion c 


Things. 
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APPENDIX: 


FENTCE 


| Vannes in Brittany, the Peopic of which 
re calld Veneti in Cæſars Commentaries, Others derive 
en from the People call d Heneti, who after the De- 
ruction of Troy, came (as tis ſaid) with Antenor into 
la, andlanding in thoſe Marſhes of the Adriatick 
ka, Inhabited the adjacent Country, But without 
ating into that Diſpute, this is certain, that they were 
ny Inhabited by Poor Fiſhermen till the beginning of 
lie fifth Century; at which time, the Rialto being de- 
lared a place of Refuge, by the Paduans who were 
lords ot the Iſlands of the Lagunes, the Conveniency 
lafafe Retreat in a time of Calamity and Diſtreſs; 
we Riſe to this Republick, that has fince prov'd the 
lament of Traly. Tis well known thar after the 
Izreror Conſtantine the Great had remov'd the Seat 
ne Empire ro Conſtantinople, Italy was afflicted with 
lung Chain of Misfortunes, and frequently plagu'd 
it the Invaſions of the Barbariant. And twas the 
ery and Deſolation that the Goths, NMeſt-Goths, 
d Huns made one after another in the Space of half 
Century of Years, that put the Inhabitants of the 
wuntry adjacent to the Lagunes, under a neceſſity 
illying to take ſhelter in theſe Marſhes, where, at- 

ney had felt rhe Benefit of a ſafe Protection from 
ch diſmal Inundations, they ſettled and by Degrees 
med a very Potent and well Conſtituted Republick. 
. Nn Upon 
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Upon the firſt Invaſion of the Goebs under their King 
Radagaiſius in the Year 407, the Neigbouring Inhahj. 
rants of the Terra firma reſorted thither with their 
Goods and Treaſure; but ſoon after, upon the deſeat 
of Radagaiſius by the two Generals of the Emperor Hi 
1077, they returned to their Habitations upon the Ter 
ra firma, as not having made any Conſiderable Eſt; 
bliſhment in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time. But in the 
Year 413 the Incurſions of the Meſt-Goths under A 
rick, and the horrible Ravages they committed all c 
ver Italy, made the ſame People betake themſelves ti 
the Sanctuary that had protected them bur fix Yearsbe 
fore. And Alarick remaining longer in Italy than Ry 
dagaiſius, they then began to build Houſes of Woo 
and Reeds for their own Conventency. Ar that tim 
the Paduans having a Port at the Iſland of Rialto (on 
of the Lagunes) where their River then terminated 
reſolv d upon making this a confiderable Place, not o 
ly as an Ahlum, but likewiſe to protect their Com 
merce at Sea. To which nada”, in the Year 42 
the Senate of Padua ſent three Conſuls, and decl: 
red Rialto a place of Refuge to all ſorts of People 
which occaſioned it ro be Peopled in a very lit] 
time, as well by Perſons of all Conditions that retit 
thither from the Terra firma, as by thoſe that were di 
pers d in the other Iſlands of the L1gunes, But th 
third Irruption of the Barbarians under Attila Kin 
of the Hunt, compleated at once the miſery of Its 
and the peopling of Rialto and all the Iſlands of t 
Lagunes; for after the Deſtruction of Pavia, Mila 
Padua, Aquileia and ſeveral other Famous Cines, ! 
miſerable . of ſo many Populous Places havin 
now no hopes of returning to their former Habitation 
begun to lay the Fuondations of their future Abode 
in the Lagunes, ferching away the Stones and Mart 
of rhe demoliſh'd Palaces upon the Terra firma, | 
build themſelves others more fafe in theſe Iſland 
So in about fifty Years time both the People of Quſff yt ....:., 
liry and thoſe of an Inferiour Degree, were conte ud Inland 
ently accommodated according to their reſpecti ht the T. 
Conditions. | Reply, th: 
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The fn Go. $. 2. The Senate of Padua, perceiving the Rialto the Cau 
under Tri- 
bures, 


become conſiderable thro'the Multitude of Inhabitan! ſibpence ; 


ſent down Conſuls ro govern em. Soon art. , that t. 


Hiftory of VENICE. 
ſetving the Inconyeniency of Govetning ſo many Popu- 
lous Iſlands by Conſuls reſiding only at Rialto, they 
appointed Yearly a Tribune foreach Ifland j and a ge- 
neral Council for rheir joint Concerns, conſiſting of the 
teſpective Tribunes and ſome of the more noted Ci- 
tizens. But tis handed to us in ſome Hiſtories, that 
ſuch as were moſt Powerful and Rich in theſe Iſlands, 
were in proceſs of time acknowledged as Protectors 
of the People, by reaſon of the occaſion they had for 
their aſſiſtance. And in this manner each Iſland had 
their particular 'Tribunes, who continuing ro increaſe 
their Authority either by force or the voluntary 
dubmiſſions of the People, came in time to be 
the little Potentates of theſe very mutinous Bo- 
dies; and tis alledgd that the Family of the Ba- 
huaires continued ſucceſſive Tribunes at the Ri- 
alu, from thoſe times to the ſinking of that Office. 
However, under the Government of the Tribunes, 
this Commonwealth began to build Ships both for 
War and Traffick, and to enrich themſelves by Trade, 
particularly by Fiſhing ; ſo that in proceſs of time they 
ame to make a great Figure in the Defence of Italy: 
forin the rime 017 the Emperor Fuſtinian. when Belli- 
ſvio beſieged the Gothiſh King Miitige in Ravenna g 
they fitted out Ships and Boats upon the Po, with 
which they defeated part of the Gothick Army. à gain, 
pjning their Ships with thoſe of Valeriano Governor 
«> Ravenna, they ſhard in the Glory of taking and 
inking moſt of King Totil/a's Fleet before Ancona, By 
ich means they at once rendered themſelves conſide- 
able, and gain d reſpect and favour from the Empe- 
or and his Generals. Narſes, partly to thank 'em 
lr their good Services, and pattly to gratifie his Cu- 
foſity in ſeeing their City and Oeconomy, vent in 
lerſon to the Rialto; and while he was thete, the Pa- 
ens ſent an Embaſſy ro him, to complain that the 
inet ians (ſo I chooſe to call em, tho' they hiad not 
et received that Name) had uſurp'd thoſe Marſhes 
ad Iſlands, which had been theirs time out of Mind. 
lut the Tribune of the Rialto made ſuch a Satisfactory 
leply, chat Nerſes declining to efiter upon the Merits 
(dhe Cauſe, exhorred the Paduans to ſhew the ſame 
offi pence and Loyalty in the Defence of their Coun- 
grp that the Venerians had done, In fine they con- 
| Sag . | 2 rinued 
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tinued for near 300 Vears under the Government of the R 
the Tribunes, without any remarkable Accident, ex- there 
cept that the Biſhops (aſterwards made Patriarchs) of | 
Aquileia on the main Land, and of Grado one of the the K 


Lagunes, had frequent Differences relating to their re. it ſeem 
ſpective Juriſdictions. Ar laſt the Calamity of Tal; MW dare h. 
till continuing, and Perſons of Intereſt and Fortune ſtill M V1 
flocking to the Lagunes as to an Ark to ſave them from {MW mation 
che Inundation, ſo that Rialto (Venice) increaſed And ac 
prodigioufly in Wealth, Power and Number of Inha. iy of 
bitants; Luipandro D. of Friuli, whether dreading that the 
theit growing Power, or envying their Proſſ erity, a- Hates, 
nimated ſome of his Neighbours to curb hes! and WM Chriſti⸗ 
for that end, having provided a competent number 
of Boats, aſſaulted Grado, Heraclea and Rialto in the S. 4 
Night, and ſeiz d upon ſome Merchant Men: bur the cf the # 
Alarm being given they were purſned, and moſt of luch of 1 
the Spoil recover d. However this Alarm made fuch WM 7"! Fe 
an impreſſion upon the Inhabitants of the Lazunes,that the Riv! 
rhey began to diſlike the Tribunitial form of Govern-WI un nur 
ment, and judging it neceſſary to enter into a betet bed the 
Method of Governing theſe Iſlands, that were grown call d Pi 
ſo extremely Populous, thought fir to compoſe a Re Luipand 
8 and to chooſe one amongſt them for Chief, King of 
pon which occaſion, as tis recorded, the Patriarch tis Actic 
of Grado, an Ancient Man of great Learning and Re pelting t 
putation, made a long Oration, importing that Con er Ma 
cord was Inconſiſtent with plurality of Heads, ang rcourſe 
chat without fixing the Hinge of their Government up ey had 
on one Will and one Voice, neither Wealth, nor Po ere ver 
pulouſneſs, nor Advantage of Situation, nor Valouſ ey we 
of Inhabitants, could be improv'd to any Advantagg dt) anc 
However, the Tribunes of the twelve Principal Iſland wother ( 
recollecting that they could not make ſuch a chang * Vigila 
without infringing the Rights of the City of Pad irſt intro 
in theſe Places to which they had reſorted for ſafer ** the Ex 
ſent Deputies to the Emperor who was Soveraign Lo lis Coun 


of the Country, as alſo to Pope Fohn V. to obtain peſf rs Cap 
miſſion of chooſing a Prince, to whotn they gave tl vas mur: 


Name of Duke or Doge. or being 
3 between t 
= feſt J 3. Afrer the Tribunes had obrain'd this Grad “ U 
were deſpo- they met in Heraclea (a City of the Lagunes, of whit * fron 
tic & there remains only ſome Ruins near the place whe after, 
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the River Piave diſcharges itſelf into the Lagune,) and 
there elected Paul Lucio Anafeſte far their firſt Doge 
A. D. 709, being 288 Years after the proclaiming of 
the Rialto by the Paduans for a City of Refuge. Tho 


it ſeems but juſt that the Republick of Venice ſhould | 


date her Nativity from the day of this Election; the 
Venetians do nevertheleſs compure it from the Procla- 
mation made at Rialto March 25, A. D. 421 as above. 
And accordingly upon that day, do ſolemnize the Nati- 
viry of the Republic, pretending (ſays a certain Author) 
that their's hath three ſingularAd vantages over all other 
States, as being founded in Freedom, with the Benefit of 
Chriſtianity, and at the ſame time with that of France. 
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. 4. Paolo Lucio, reſiding in Heraclea the firſt ſeat paolo Lucio 
of the Republick, made ir his firſt Care to reconcile Anateite 


ſuch of the Inhabitants as were at variance, and to ap- 
point Forts and Watches for Guarding the Mouths of 
the Rivers. He ordered every Town to have a cer- 
ain number of Boats in readineſs upon a Call, inlar- 
ged the Venetian Dominions to their old Limits, (now 
calld Piave Secca) made an Ad vantagious Peace with 
Lupandro, and cultivated Friendſhip with Ariperto, 
king of Lombardy. But the moſt Memorable of all 
his Actions, was the reforming of the Laws, and di- 
geſting them in ſuch a conciſe plain Method, that e- 
yery Man might be his own Lawyer, without having 
recourſe to Mercenary Council. Imperial Laws, 
liey had none; and their Municipal, Written Laws 
were very few; ſo that where theſe were nor expreſs, 
they were derermin'd by the natural Principles of E- 


709. 


quity and Juſtice, Aſter him was elected Marcello, gell. 


mother Citizen of Heraclea, far ſhorr of his Predeceſſor 
n Vigilancy, and Care. To Marcello ſucceeded Orſo, who 


leſt introduc d the Cuſtom of bringing up the Yourh , 60 
Joche Exerciſe of Arms, and rais'd the Reputation of 
lis Country by reinſtating Paolo, the Grecian Empe- 
vors Captain, in his Government of Ravenna; but 


vas murthered by the People for his Cruelty, or elſe 
lor being deem d the Author of an unhappy Quarrel 
between the Inhabitants of Heraclea and thoſe of E- 
u. Upon his Death, the Patriarch of Aquileia 
took from em the Towns of Moſſone and Centenara 7 
h afterwards thro' the menaces of Gregory Biſhop 
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of Rome, he reſtor'd Maſſone when he had uttexly de: 
ſtroy'd Centenara. was hs. 


$. 5. The People being thus weary of their Princes, 
whoſe abſolute Power eaſily degenerated ro Tyranny 
an Interregnum of five Years inſued, during which the 
Republick, was govern'd by the oldeſt Knights Annu- 
ally elected ; rhe Sear of Election and Reſidence be. 
ing then tranſlated to the Lido of Malomoco which at 
that time was become very Wealthy and Populous; 
not to mention that the uneaſy People were diffarisfy. 
ed that Heraclea alone had enjoyed that Honour ſo 
long. This Lido of the old Malomoco was half 2 
League further into the Sea, than the preſent Maloms- 
co; and is ſince totally ſwallow'd up, without lea 
ving the leaſt Appearances where it was. (Malome- 
co continued ro be the Place of Reſidence till he- 
pin vifired the Lagunes). 8 


g. 6. But after all, rhe People ryr'd with that Am- 
bulatory Form of Government came to deſire a Doge 
again; and accordingly Deodato the Son of Orſo was 
Elected at the Lido of Malomoco; but Galla a Citizen 
of Malomoco put out his Eyes, and for Retribution loſt 
his own and his Life into the Bargain. The next Do- 
ge was Domenigo, who ſtruggling for abſolute Power 
was degraded and had his Eyes put out. Next to 
him was Mauritio in whoſe time they aſſiſted Charle- 
maigne in the Siege of Pavia, when he took Deſiderio 
King of Lombardy Priſoner, To him ſucceeded Gio: 
vanni his Son, who had ruled 7 Years jointly with his 
Father, and was afterwards forced ro fly to Mantus 
with his Son and Collegue Mauritio. (While the De- 
ſpotick Power was lodg'd in the Doges, they fre- 


quently made their Brothers or their Children to be 
Flected for their Collegues or Succeſſors.) The next 
Doge Elected was Obelerio, in whole time the Diffe- 
rence reviving between the Inhabitants of Heracles 
and thoſe of Equilo, both the Towns were deſtroyed, 
and the Inhabitants tranſported to Malomoco and Ri- 
alto. At that time Pepin, eſtabliſhed King of Lom. 
hardy by his Father Charles the Great, Who 
had deſtroyed the Kingdom of the Lombardi, requir d 
paſſage and Proviſions of the Venetians in wor oY 
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aſſault rhe Coaſt of Dalmatia, and Obelerio leaning to 


Pepin's intereſt, was forced to fly to him, Angelo Parti- angelo par- 


ciaco being Elected in his Room: for the Venetian re- ticiaco or 
ſolvd that they would not violate the Ancient Alli- ha apt 
ance of the Greek Emperors to gratify a Stranger; k. Pepin a- 
notwithſtanding that Pepin being poſſeſs d of Raven- techeteke- 
14 might have ruin d their maritim Commerce. Up- Publik. 
on which Pepin irritated took ſeveral Towns, and for- 

ced the Inhabitants of Malamoco to fly to Rialto with 

their Families and Riches ; but approaching to Rial- 

to was defeared (as ſome ſay) by Nicea the Imperial 
General, who had been ſent both to ſaccour the Ve- 
netians and to defend Dalmatia. Upon which a Peace 

inſued between Pepin, the Emperor, and the Venetians. 

Some relate that Pepin was the Soveraign ot all theſe 
Provinces, in which Quality the Republick pay'd'him 

an Annual Tribute; and reſolving to viſit the Mari- 

tim Iſlands within a of his Demeſne, but 

being refus d entrance by the Doge elected in the room 

of Obelerio, by reaſon of thoſe Suſpicions he had of 

the King's being inſtigated, by rhe Counſel of O- 
lelerio, to diſturb rhe quiet of the Republick ; attack d 
Malamoco, and upon the retreat of the Inhabitants to 

Rialto imbarqu'd his Forces upon Floats to tranſport 

em thither by Night; bur there roſe fo great a ſtorm 

thatit broke his Floars and drown'd moſt part of his 
Soldiers. Which bad ſucceſs fo alter d the Courage 

d the King, that he reſolved to leave thoſe People 

in quiet: But deſiring to ſee the Rialto, was received 

there with ſuch Demonſtrations of Joy and ſo many 
Marks of Honour, that in a pure Sentiment of Affe- 

Con for thoſe People, he threw his Sceprer into the 

Na, with this Imprecation, Thus may they Periſh who 
attempt the Peace of this Republick. The French 
Writers will have it, that Pepin was receiv'd at the 
Rialto, rather as a generous Conquerour, than a Prince 

il treated by Fortune, ro whom the Republick would 

not have conſented, after the loſs of his Army, what 

they had obſtinately refus'd when he was in a Condi- 

on of getting it by Force: That he exerciſed all Acts 

of Soveraignty, leaving ſeveral Marks of Liberality to 

the Doge and the Publick, as likewiſe diſcharging 

the Republick of the Tribute they annually pay'd him 

and preſented them with five Milos of extent on rhe 

N 4 Terrg 
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Terra firma againſt the Lagunes, with ample- Liberyy. 


of Trafficking both by Sea and Land: That 
Pepin obſerving the Doge ro wear no external Mark 
of Dignity, rook off one of the Sleeves of.. his Veſt 
and put it upon the Doge's Head in the form of a Ron, 
net, from whence comes the Original of the Ducal 
Horn, ſo named from the pointed End of this Sleeve 

Venice when upon his Head: That is was then that Venice recei. 

ſe cad. ved the firſt time this Appellation, for Pepin would 
have the Iſle of Rialto, with the other Neighbouring 
Iſlands, to bear the Name of Venice, which was then 
that of the whole Neighbouring Province to the La 
gunes, and that the Rialto ſhould be from thence for- 
wards the Reſidence of the Doges and Senate of the 
Republick, Upon the whole, tis certain, that the Re- 
public was in that juncture in a very dangerous Con- 
dition, and happily got clear. F 


jaltiano F. 7. To Angelo Particiaco who rebuilt Heracleg 
articipatio Chriſtening it Citta Nuova, ſucceeded Giuſtiniano, in 
' 818, whole time they aſſiſted the Emperor by Sea, in de- 
fending Sicily from the Turks; and ſome Venetian 
Merchants brought the Body of St. Mark (as tis ſaid) 

from Alexandria, upon which the Church of St. Mark 

was founded, and thar Saint made Patron of the City. 

Giovanni or The next Doge was his Brother Giovanni, who warrd 
J . with Narona in Dalmatia, took Veglia an Iſland upon the 
Coaſt of Dalmatia, beheaded Obelerio, and burnt Ma- 

2 o Gra- Iamoco, becauſe ſome of Obelerio's old Friends fled thi- 
eng. ther for Refuge. Ar laſt a Conſpiracy obliging him 
to turn Friar, Gradenico joyn d with his Son ſucceeded, 

A loft: Sea. and ar the Deſire of the Grecian Emperor ſent 60 At- 
8 med Veſſels againſt the Saracens that had then lan- 
ded near Rome, which Veſſels were all taken or 
Sunk; ſo that the Moors commanded the Adriatick 
Sea, and took ſeveral Venetian Merchant Men; upon 
which the Doge was mudered in Church ar the 


need © Veſpers. This black Action gave riſe to the Office of 
its riſe. Avogadori for proſecuting Murder and Mapſlaughter, 


Orto Parti- which is ſtill of great Authority at Venice. The next 
e, Doge routed the Saracens, who had taken Candia à 
lurtle before, and inſulted the Coaſts of Dalmati t: 

and preſen: ed the Emperor Baſilio (who had done him 

Such Honour) with 12 Braſs Bells, which are ow 
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pe the firſt that were ever uſed among the Green. 
His Son and ſucceſſor took Comacchio, and falling S 
ck and conſidering he had a Brother for his Collegue 96K. 
that was not qualified for Government, generouſly 
mov d the Senate to elect a new Duke, who beat the 
glavonians twice. After the Death of this laſt, Gio- | 
vanni Was choſen again, and after putting an end to bo 
the Slavonian Wars, reſign d. The next Doge, Tri- Piers Tri- 
uno, routed the Hungarians, after they had defeated 73. | 
the Emperor Berengario, over-run all ah, and ap- 
proach'd ſo near to Venice, that they had maſter d He- 
cles, Equilo and Capo d' Aggere. His Succeſſor was Orſo Badu- 
the firſt that coynd Money in Fenice. Candi ano, r. 
the next Doge, iconquer'd part of IAtria, defeated bien "I 
Alberto Lord of Ravenna who intertupred the Vene- diano. 
ian Commerce, and made the Slavonians Tribura- pi 938. 


Candiano. 
14 850. 


ry, He baniſh'd! his Son for his diſſolute Life, who diano. 

was Elected Doge after his Fathers Death, navwich- 838. 

ſanding he had joyn'd with Alberto di Ravelma a- 

rainſt his Native Country (which unnatural Conduct 

was the cauſe of his Father s Death.) But the People in- 

cens d by his Conduct when Doge ſer fire to his Palace, 

and kill'd him as he fled with his Son in his Arms. But 

the fire they had kindled was not ſo ſoon extinguiſh'd,as 

their fury was appeas d; for it burnt a great part of the 

Church of St. Marl, with two other Churches and a- 

bove 300 Houſes, The three ſucceeding Doges reſigned 

one after another and rurn'd Friars ; and in that time the 

moſt remarkable Tranſaction was, that the Venetians ſuo- 

cured Bari (a Maritim Town in the Kingdom of Na- 

fles) then beſieged by the Saracens, The next after them, Pietro Orſe- 

particular favourite of the Emperor's conquered Dal - Olo. 8 

natia with the adjacent Iſlands; and ſo was the Dalaas 

rt that obtain d the title of Duke of Dalmatia and Ve- conquer d. 

rig. After his Death, his Son Ortho, out of regard to his Oe Ot. 

Father's Merits, was Elected Doge, at the Age of 18. He ich 

overcame the City of Adria, with the King of Croatia; 

nd falling into the hands of Conſpirators died in Greece. Pomenica 

Ihe three ſucceeding Doges did nothing remarkable. Flabenio. 

The next after them made al. aw that no Doge ſhould 8 

ave a Collegue. His ſucceſſor reduc'd Zara a Mari- * 

m Town in Dalmatia, that had rebell'd, worſted Ro- 

ferro Guiſtando in Pug ia, and rebuilt the City of Gra- 

@ chat had been halt deſtroyed by the Patriarch of 
A q i- 
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Domenico Aquileia. To him ſucceeded Domenico Sylvio, a Man 
g ol greater Reputation and Honour than any of his Emperor 
" Predeceflors, who married the Emperor Niceforo's Sic. M® 1 
| ter, and upon the ill ſucceſs of his Army, agaitiſt. Re. ia Priſo 
Vieate Fal. ere Duke of Puglia and Calabria, was depoſed, His 4 ** 
on c * d Rau 
etro. Succeflor's Army was worſted in the ſame Cauſe, bu; N. 
on _ prov'd very ſucceſsful in Da/matia, The next Doge wa and reco 
chele Vitale Michele, a Perſon admirably well verſed in Na. 4 
1095. val Affairs, in whole time the Venetian Navy was re- the Emp 
ckn'd 200 Sail Arm d Ships and Galleys; which being” Plag 
ſent into Aſia upon the holy War, under the Command 1 Cn 
of his Son, took 22 Gally es from the Piſans near Rhodes; 4 
and afrerwards took Brundiʒi and ſeveral other pla- he Empe 
ces in thoſe Seas. His Army ſucceeded likewiſe againſt F 
Kwon ag the Infide/s, and maſter d Smyrna, Soria and Feruſa- Nb. 
1098 lem. After him Ordelaffo Faletro was created Duke, in H 4 
Vvhoſe time they aſſiſted again in the holy Wars; a great he bo 
part of Venice was burnt down by an Accidental Fire; * i 3 
and the Paduans, after being ſoundly beaten, came to 3 
an accommodation with the Venetians about their mu- Ie | 
tual Limits, by the Mediation of the Emperor. IT : ns te 
Duke reduc'd Zara upon a new Rebellion, and gl os 7 
riouſly repulſed rhe Hungarians in Croatia, But up W AY 
on their ſecond Invaſion was kill'd in the Bartel; up E 0 
on which his Army giving way the Veneti ans were for . + | 
ced to ſue ro the Hungarians for a Truce, which they, wy 1 
Domenico obtain d with much ado for five Vears. The next _ Tv 
nn Doge upon the Sollicitation of Pope Calixto went with en 
5. ry Wlojute 
200 Sail and reliev'd Foppa, then beſieged by Jof oed 
Sail of  Infidels. Purſuing his Victory, he took Dre 8 7 th 
and gave it to the Patriarch of Feruſalem, Emma an 0 
nuel Emperor of the Greeks alarm d with the Rapidit e! 6555 
of his Mekories injoyn'd him to make no farther Pro e tl 
greſs. Upon which the Doge turning his Arms aH rere: l 
* gainſt the Emperor, took the Iſlands of Scio, Rhode lj, 8. t 
Pictro Pola- Samos, Metellino and Andro. His Succeſſor conquer © 3 0 
1130, the City of Faxo, and defeated the Armies both 0 „dt 
Piſa and Padoua. He recover d Corfu" for the Empe 5 (lor 
Domenico ror, and over-run and ſack d all Sicily, in ' oppofiriorn bein 
3 ro Roger Duke of Puglia. The next Doge made Po 32 
7 laand Parenzo Tributary; and obtain d from Willis NG 
Viale ag, K. of Sicily divers Priviledges in the way of Tradqq, oy; 
aa The next to him was Vitale Michele in whoſe tim 2 be 


Verona, Ferrara and Pqgoua, at the Inſtigarion of 15 15 
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Man Emperor Frederick, Barbaroſſa, did no ſmall damage. 
bi o che Venetians. But he took the Patriarch of 4qui-, 
Si- Priſoner and made him Tributary. 1 he Empe- 
. or having taken from the Venetians, Spalato, Trau 
His 


ind Raug ia in Dalmatia, he made Head againſt him 


da nd recovered them; but upon the perſwaſion of the 
WS covernour of Negropont concluded a, Peace with 
Na- de Emperor; for which, and for bringing home 
as re- gte Plague in his Army, the Venetian, kill d him at 
bein s return. Some ſay, æhat this Sickneſs fel upon his Ar- 
= wy before Conſtantinople by reaſon of theWarers wy 

1+ 


the Emperor Emmanuel had caus d to be Poyſoned. 


8. From the firſt Election of Paolo Lucio A.D. 709. The Deſpo- 


rise. o the Death of Vitale Michele 4. 1171 the Doges wick ever 


tyof the People was their EleCtors, and as Tyranty is 
frequently uſnher d in by Confuſic,n and tumult, fo the 
Doges being once Flected by tne People they acted 
$ Monarchs, were ſole Maſters of - their own Couns 
a, and accountable to nome for their Adminiſtration. 


u gon ſhort they had a Deſpotick Power both in Peace and 
ut up War. And this perhaps was the occaſion of the fre- 
11 quent Inſurrections, and Conſpiracies of the P eople, 


who oftentimes nyardered their Dogues, there being 
wother way provided for redreſſing the grievances of 
WT [jranny bur the Juſtice of the Mob, In ſhorr, the 


ws wolure Auttiority of the Prince having oftentimes 
255 expoſed the State to many dangerous Accidents, and 


be Tumultuary Elections of the People frequently 


1 ading w. ith the greateſt Inconveniences; The Prin- 
el Pro Wal Citizens met together upon the death of their 
er a Vitale Mecheli, to conſult how they might 
— ey ent thoſe Diſorders before they proceeded to the 
. Lion of a new Doge. To which ler they 
— þ old the Power of Election upon a Council of E- 


| ten (ſome Writers ſay ten) Perſons of Probiry, who 
Goring into the Church of St. Mark Elected Sebeſti- 
15 e Pol 441: (another Perſon Nominated before him ha- 
ili mg modeſtly declin'd the Office.) And to take for 
Trade le future from the People the right they had of choo- 
ofe times the Doge, and ar the ſame time to moderate the 
n of ch * Authority of the Prince, they Eftabliſh'd an in- 
Eu lendant Counci), from which ſhould be drawn by 
| IE Td” ( Eection 


rign'd with an abſolute Authority. The whole . 
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© "viz." Nobiliry, Citizens, and Tradeſmen. As this 
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Charm and meſt proper Remedy, to allay their Indig 


was to be of id in his Turn, or ar leaſt had the right 
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Election, the Electors of the Doge. An Alteration 
of this Conſequence that gftabliſh'd an entire new Me. 
thod of Government, would without diſpute have cay. 
ſe a Revolution in the State; if in imitation of the 
Ancient Government of Ame, they had, not pleasd 
the People, by allowing them in exchange the Liber 
of nominating twelve Tribunes, whoſe conſent ſhould 
be neceſſary to the Validity of the Prince's Orde 
Thoſe Tribunes, who were two in cdi ef the fi 
Wards of the City, had moreover a right of chooſing 
every Year, at Michaelmaſs, Forty Perſons out of eac 
Wa or Quarter, to compoſe the great Council the 
then eſtabliſſid conſiſting of 240 Citizens, choſen 
without diſtinction, out of the three different Eſtates 
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Council was to be renewed every Year, fo every ont 
of prerending to t. 


. 9. Jebaſtian Xian, the firſt Doge upon this neu 
Method of Government, fiding with the Pope Alex 
ander III againſt the Emperor Frederick Barbardſſa 
took Priſoner Orho the Emperor's Son, upon which 
a Peace inſued. Febaſtian triumphing upon this Na 
val Victory firſt introduc'd the Cuſtom (that ever) 
Doge does ſtill/6bferve-upon his FJetion) of throw 
mg among the People Gold and Silver Medals witl 
proper Inſcriptions. He thought it \ neceſſary t. 
ſew this Liberality to the People, as the ſweete 
. 10. 

ung his 2 
bali poi, 
ated the 


ration for being deprived of their Right of Electing 
the Prince, which they had alone injoyed for ſever 
Ages. The Pope-rewarded the Doge, with Licen! 


for him and his Succeſſors to Seal in Lead, to have WI, Colon 

a Canopy or Ombrella carryed over him, a Wax 7 tir d on 
per before him with Trumpets and Standards, an, from t 
once a Year to eſpouſe the Sea with thtowing a Gold tentinop] 

Ring into it, all which Ceremonies the Venetian Duke Wali 
uſe to this Day; and when the Doge throws the Gole burnin b 
Ring into the Sea he pronunces theſe Words. Deſpon 14. * re 
Jamus te Mare in ſignum veri et perpetui Dominii. Som FF thar 
Hiſtorians inſinuatè that tho the Command of th Ning of 

Adriatich Sea belonged ro the Venetians by the Rig lerer lay. 
of Conqueſt and Arms, yet it was the Pope the nano 46 


gay 
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ave the Venetians the actual Soveraignty of ir. Bunt 
tis cerraln that the Commonwealth does nor 


ration 
N Me. 


e cau- Mt all found their Right upon; the Pope's Gift. 

the rde next Duke did little remarkable, but turn d Fri- 

eas. The next after him excluded Herend from Tra- Arrigo or 
iber ing with Venice, upon which Verona ſtop d their Paſ- A Pan 
ould open the Adige, Her humbled %, made all 115. 
rde "of 


ria Triburary, recoverd Aara, and put Dalmatia 

under Contribution. Joyning his Army with the = 
French, he took Conſtantinople and - reſtor's Iſaac and 

his Son Aleſſo to the Empire; and the latter being 


he fn 
oohng 
f eac 


11 the nurder'd, retook ir again from the Uſurper, upon 7h-ytake 
holen f ö 3 F + Coaltantumer 
cnorer rich che Venetians and the French divided the Em- 

ſtares Y- * ple. 

* * between them, Baldewine repreſenting the latter, 


ind Moroſini the former, with the Title of Patriarch, 
who annexed Candia and the other Iſlands of the Jo- 
in and Ægean Sea to the Venetian Territories. 
Inis Duke dy ing at Conſt ant inople, the Venetians E- 
ed with their new Empire, began to diſpute among 
tiemſelves whether they ſhould remove the Seat of 
their Commonwealth to Conſtantinople in purſuit of a 
furcher 2<cettion of Power and Glory: But the Wi- 
ſr part ver- ruld and carry d it, that it was better for 
em to truſt in the Perpetuity and Situation of Venice, 
bat had provd to them and their Anceſtors ſo ſafe a 
nctuary, ghan ro expoſe the being and Welfare ot 


ry one 
e right 


is neu 
e Alex 
baroſſa 
which 
5s Na 
ever! 
throw 


Ws ee Republick to the hazard and uncertainty of an 

1 "IM loperial Sear. | 

weete | 

1 \. 10, The next Doge was Peter Jiani who recrui- Pietro Ba- 
ler mis his Army in Greece took Corfu, Modon, Coron, . __ 
kat balipoli, N zſſo, Paro, Molo, Erma and Andro; de- * 
Tan kared the Gexoueſe, made Negroponte Tributary, ſent 

base! Colony to Candia, conquered Padua and at laſt | 

7 3 ur d ro a Monaſtery. His Succeſſor reſcued Can- 3 
"Gold u from the Greek Corſairs, rais'd the Siege of Con- 


jantinople, warr d ſuccesfully againſt Frederick Barba- 


* We. aking Terma, Campo Marino and Beſtice, and 
Del] ** buning his Capital Ship in the Haven of Marfredo- 
y 85 m he recoverd Pola a Maritim Town in IRria, and 


(4 chat had ſo often rebell'd; ſtipulating from the 


f rh}. 
Nie Ring of Hungary that from thenceforth he ſhould 
e thi lerer lay claim to it. But in his time Nelino di Ro- 
N gay nano took Padua from the Venetians, and penetrated 
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into the Venetian Marſhes as far as St. Ellero and ti Pope he 
Bebbe. After Tiepolo came Marino Meroſini who e ſence o 
cover d Padua, while Txelino lay before Mantu, red him 
for which Txelinoin a rage cut to pieces 1 2000 Padua ing it 
of his own Army; a piece of Barbarity that Sta coin 'd I 
can't match. This Txelino dying of Vexation ſoc 


after, put an end to 13 81. and moſt Inh L 11 
man Race (Originally Geνmν) that ever I:ay, Mme 
perhaps the World ſaw, The next Doge beat M n 
Genoueſe at Sea between Pralemais (now Acre) an being 
Tyre. But Baldewin and the Venetian Patriarch at c uon 
ſtantinople being betrayed by the Greeks, and Pale ed a per 
logo poſſeiſing himſelf of the City and Empire of C lr ever 
Rantinople, and afterwards taking many Iſlands ani abe ak 
extending his Conqueſt towards the Morea, by t Cognian 
help of the Genoueſe, Jeno attack d the Genoueſe agi the Sove 
upon the Coaſt of Sicih and gain'd a notable Vito = 
which put the Emperor Paleologo into ſuch a Conſte bh 

nation that he ſued for a Truce, which he obtained f dor prec 
five Tears. In the mean time the charge of the War, vdo had 
the neceſſity of laying on freſh Taxes, occaſioned 7 
furious Mutiny at Venice, After that Zeno fought t I! ferr 
Genoueſe again with ſucceſs, In his Succeſfors tin __ 
there was a great Dearth of Corn at Venice, for ti” * al 
their Neighbours envying their Proſperity wo 1 or ou 
ſuffer no Corn to come to them. Upon this the ow 
netians enacted that all Merchant Ships paſſing b ow to | 
tween the Gulf of Fano and the Mouth of the! "p74 
ver Po, ſhould pay Toll to them; which provd a ve 1 2 
profitable Revenge. The Bolognians diſputing this C , IN, 55 
der by force of Arms, were beat, and forced to: 1 oble 
Peace as well as to demoliſh a Caſtle at Primano ON. b 2 
the Po, and to grant the Venetians free entry in * 
their Rivers. In this Doge's time Venice, Genua, a n by! et 
Piſa entered into a mutual League by the Mediati CE ty 
of Philip King of France. Next to him was Con? ang ba 
rini, in whoſe time Iſria revolting at the Inſtigati K Aj 
of the Patriarch of Aquileia, was reduced by Force wg Qui 
Arms; and Ancona beſieged for their Depredations, Vo 15 aue 
the Siege was raiſed upon the Interceſſion of the Pop 1 * t. 
The next Election fell upon John Dandolo, in hg 6 6 | 
time the Water in Venice ſwell'd ſo high, that the C the the 
ty was in a manner drown'd ; and after that follo dun * 


ed a tettible Eatthquake. Upon the Deſire a5 


An Introduction to the 
ample juriſdiction in all Criminal Matters, that ff 
keeps the Nobles and rhe Commonalty equally in aue Nor for 
In fine, however juſt and unequal Gradenigo's inno- ong rim 
vation may ſeem, with refpect to ſevetal cofilidera: ¶ ich a C 
ble Families, yet the Repub/ick owes to it the etc a1] th: 


hey mac 


bliſhment of the perfecteſt Government that exe 15000 P. 
was, and which happily continues to this day, me Axt 
| | | i he Afliſt. 
Under the Adminiſtration of this Doge, the op of 
Veneti ans fitted out the greateſt Force that ever t c Lerte 
had before. Upon his firſt Acceſſion to the Duei ien; by 
Dignity, the Truce with the Genoueſe being expired w th 
they fitted out a Fleet under the Conduct of Prei en of? 
tor Moreſini, who took Pera and Caſtello del Hir Lord 
Vecchie; and continued there till next Year that de Pal. 
ranʒo came to reinforce em with 25 freſh Gale es he v 
and took the City of Caſa in the Cherſoneſus. In hl condign 
mean time, the Genoxeſe entred the Adriaticł Sea wii i Doge: 
a Fleet of 70 Galleys, and tho they retir d at fi ebellion. 
upon fight of the Venetian Fleet, which was the Tara, 
very potent and numerous, they engaged them aſteſi nino Ge 
wards upon the Coaſt of Dalmatia, defeated them, an 
took Priſoner Andrea Dandolo Proveditore, who wal 12. J 


ſo Galled with the bitter Thoughts of his miſadven trouble 
ture, that he daſhed his Head againſt the Planks Wir Don 
rhe Galley and ſo expired, Tho' the loſs of this Fer N 
and Army was of great Importance to the Venetian time, 
ans, they ſpeedily refirted and reinforced their FieQWit his Su 
and putting to Sea again, ingaged rhe Genoueſe on ion ag, 
more in the Streight of Gallipoli or the Helleſpont, bi entitled 
came off with the Diſadvantage, However, them ſuch 7 
Victories coſt the Genoueſs ſo dear, and exhaultWfhelter o 
their ſtrength to thar Degree, that they were glad Wide depre 
drop the purſuit of em and clap up a Peace with 'Walleys 
Venetians; no ſooner was an end put to this fore Promif 
War, than Civil Diſſenſions aroſe at Venice, 2 CC ja to be 
ſpiracy being formed againſt the Doge and Senare Wile Cor 


one Marino Bacconio; but a ſeaſonable diſcovery Wl the | 
ing made, he and ſeveral of his Accomplices wi Maſtan 
put to death berween the Pillars of St. Mark WeVerice, 


the ſame time the Venetians had the Mortification 


ſee the Padouans fortify a place call d Petabubula N 13, Fra 
tween Chiozza and Albano; but in proceſs of time * | *ry muc 
found means to redreſs rhemſelyes. Sometime able 
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hat ü Nbey made ſufficient Repriſals upon the Grecian Empe- 
nawe; or, for a Sum of Money that they had lent him a 
' inno- Nong time before. For Belletto Fuſtiniano being lent 
ider Nich a Gallant Fleet to Greece, made himſelf Maſter 
e eſta: Mr all that Coaſt, and returned home fraighted with 
t erer 5000 Priſoners and a large Sum of Money. At that 
. ime Azo 4'Efte was put in poſſeſſion of Ferrara by 
te Aſſiſtance of the Venetians, for which Clement 

„tte op of Rome excommunicated them, and by Pub- 
r they Letters gave their Goods as a Lawful Prey to all 

Duc len; by which they ſuſtain d no ſmall Loſs. To 
expired tv their Calamity, Baiamonte Tiepolo a Ci- 
oreli Wren of Venice, having form'd a Deſign to make him- 
Fg Lord of Venice, aſſaulted the Duke and Senate 
dat me Palace; bur after a great Slaughter on both 
oalleys es, he was kill d at laſt, and his Abettors brought 

In i condign Puniſhment. Towards the latter end of 
ca wii Doge's Adminiſtration, Jara renewed its wonted 

at fn ebellion. While Preparations were made for redu- Marino Ge- 
1s theirs ara, Gradenigo dyed, and was ſucceeded by a 
n atten Wcrino Georgzo, who lived but ten Months after. 
1em,an 


bo Wl 6. 12, The next was 7obn Soranzo, who reduced John Soran - 


(advert: troubleſome City of Jara; and added to the Ve- *9- 

lanks N Dominions, ſeveral Towns in Dalmatia, par- 

his Fler Nona, Spalatro, Traw, and Sebenico. In the 
Venetien time, their Ambaſſador did ſo ſoften the Pope 

r Heq n his Submiſſion, that the Sentence of Excommu- 

eſe on on againſt them was taken off, and the Repub- 

ont, d entitled ro the Priviledge of a future immunity 

r, thn ſuch Thunder-claps. The Genoueſe having under 

xhaultWeſhelter of the abovementioned Excommunication 

glad Wie depredations upon the Venetians, theſe ſent out 

with t Calleys to make Repriſals, who returned ſatisfied 

s fore! Promiſe of Reſtitution. About that time Candia 

2 CC jan to be mutinous, but Proveditore Fuftiniano by 

>enarc Wile Conduct quiered the Minds of the People. 

Very the Padouans, threatned with * 

ces W Maſtino della Scala, were preſerved by Succouts 

art. Venice. Sorango dying was ſucceeded by 

cation | 

ubula 13, Francis Dandolo, in whoſe time the City 4% nur 

time "cry much ſtraitned for want of Corn, but received 1325 

ume *'Wimable ſupply from Sicily. This Duke annexed 

A | A Pola 


1313. 
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Pola and the Valas to the Venetian Dominions, 25 


defended them from the Power of the Patriarch Io ren 
Aquileia, The Turks having expelled the Chriſtal ef who 
from Soria, he ſent an Army which engaged and de ned wi 
feated them. After that he waged a ſuccesful W. three or 
with Maſtino the head of the Family della Scala, w and the 
having diſpoſſeſſed the Roſſi of Parma, had made then * 

5 all 


ſelves Maſters of Feltro, Belluno, and Ceneda, whi 


the Roſſi had formerly taken from the King of BM” Neg 


mia. The War was occafioned by the Seignori A . 
Scala their building of Fortreſſes about Perabulul meſe w 
for upon that the Venetians entered into a League wi har they 
the King of Bohemia, the Florentines, the Bog and 
the Ferrareſe, and moſt of the States of Nah; AM 4 
their Confederate Army commanded by Peter MH and! 
Head of the League, after ſeveral Skirmiſhes, rout 1 

N n 


Maſtino in two ſeveral Bartels, Upon which a Pea 
was made, ſtipulating to Charles Son of rhe King 
Bohemia, Feltro, Belluno, and Ceneda; to Viſconti Du 
of Milan, Bergamo and Breſcia; to the Florenti 
four Caſtles ; and to the Venetians, Treviſo, Caftelbal 
and Baſſano, 


515. Ir 


Bartholo- | op [ 1 bt 
artholo F. 14. Dandolo dying was ſucceeded by Barth 1 


meo Grade- neo Gradenigo, in Whoſe time Venice was in gr 


"2x0, danger of being laid under Water, the Water iv 1 0 Pag 

ling for three days together four Yards higher ! 65 Sapi 

uſually: No ſooner were they delivered from the Ins a 

prehenſion of being drown'd, than they received WM. . 

vice of the revolt of the Candians; bur theſe wi "p A 

ſoon after reduced. Gradenigo dying, his Succel 1 Beli 

— was Andrea Dandolo a mild and wiſe Prince, N tede 

"1343, Whoſe time they defeated the Turks and took Sm, ** 

but not long after were routed by the Turks as * | ho! 

as thoſe of Cyprus and Rhodes, The King of Hung png | 

having, taken Jara by Surrender, a onfiderable F ce, ! 

was ſent our, which defeated that King at the vg Cc 

of 120000 Men, and recovered Zara. This "i hi 
procured of the King of Babylon free Liberty to Ik 

Penetian Merchants to trade into Egypt; and ered ore, 

the Office of the three Auditors, for eaſing the 4 made 

gadori who had too great a charge upon their hai of Hy, 

In his time Venice was alarm'd with a SCarcity and N 


Pla ater raki 


Dearth of Corn, an Earthquake and a diſmal Pla f 
| | * places 
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S, UI To remedy the firſt he ſent ſix Biſhops into Sicily, two 
ch . 
of whom died by the way, but the other four retur- 


iſtian 


ned with Supplies. The Earthquake threw down 


nd 0 nee or four Steeples with divers other Buildings; 


L W. 


and the Peſtilence laid the City in a manner deſolate. 


„ A Notwithſtanding the Weight of this Calamity they 


» them! 


Wh 


ri del 


zue wi 
ologne 
h; 4 


op and Duke of Milan, who ſent the famous Pe- 
cha Ambaſſador to Venice to ſtipulate Peace for 
| im and the Genoueſe; bur the Venetians refuſing to 
oY omply, Viſconti ſent his Army into Dalmatia, ſack d 
, per e Towns of Faro and Corfu, took Parenzo in Iftria, 
K A 2 Venetian Ship worth 80000 Ducats bound for 
99 dig. Upon this the Venetians made a League with 
* un King of Bohemia in order to a joint oppo- 


aftelbal 1 to Viſconti; and in the mean time Dandolo 
ſed, 


Barthi 
in gr 
ater ſw 


$ reduced to the laſt Extremiry. The Genoueſe hea- 
il by Pagano Doria gave em a ſevere blow at the 


apt biring againſt the Liberty of the Republzck, laid a 
_ ved o cut off the Nobility, and the Senate. But the 


t being diſcovered by one of the Accomplices, 
rely Beltram a Skinner, the Doge and ſeveral of 
| Confederates were beheaded. Belt am had for 
Reward the Quality of a Gentleman of Venice, 
ua Thouſand Ducats a Year. But ſometime at- 
lunking that Reward too ſmall for ſo great a piece 
rice, he did ſo teaze the Senate, with his im- 
nate Complaints, that they took his Yearly Pen- 
ſtom him, and ftripp'd him of the Dignity of a 
leman, and ſo made him a Skinner as he 


heſe w 
; Succel 
Prince, 


made Peace with the Genoueſe. In his time Lew- 

g of Hungary entered into a League with certain 
arcity N and Nobles of Lombardy againſt the Venetians; 
Plas after raking Zara, Spalatro, Traw and Nona, with 
. places in Palmatia, beſieged Trevife ; during 
Oo 2 | which 


raiſed an Army againſt the Genoueſe, and at Carifto 
co Negroponte, the Genoueſe were beaten, but the 
u i er ans had ſoon after the ſame Fare. Ar laſt the Ge- 
% were routed in Sardinia, and brought ſo low 
1 hat they ſubjected themſelves to John Viſconti Bi- 


k of Sapientia near the Morea, The Doge himſelf 


(. 15. In the time of Falerio (his Succeſſor) Venice 2 Fa. 


1354+ 


before. The next Doge was Fohn Gradenigo, John Grade. 


nigo · 
1375 


564 


John Delfi- 
no. 
1356. 


Ierenzo 
Celio. 


4380. 


Marco Cor- 
naro. 


1365, 


Andrea 
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which Siege Gradenigo dyed, and was ſucceeded by 
John Delfino, who being at that time blocked up 
within Treviſo, and receiving advice of his Election, 
deſired a ſafe Conduct from the King of Hungary; 
but being denied it, found means to ſlip out and get to 
Venice, At that time Carraro a principal Padouan 
Lord held a Correſpondence with the Hungarians; 
in reſentment of which, Delfino was no ſooner poſſeſ- 
{cd of the Ducal Chair, than he took from the P.. 


defeate 
of ſom 


douans the Salt-Trade, which was to them a matter man ſu 
of great Importance. However the King of Hung« Calleys 
) had ſuch Succeſs againſt the Venetians, that to avoid rolletle 
greater Calamities, they were fain to agree to a Peace l. Bell 
by which they granted him all Dalmatia from the Gul ind ex] 
Fanalico to Durazzo, with ſome other Towns abo ed. In t 
Ceneda and Treviſo, that he had lately maſtered, AM ter to Þ 
ter the Death of Delfino, Lorenzo Celſo then Captain cfering 
of the Fleet and Army upon the Gulf, was electe hut Dor 
Doge; and upon his arrival at Venice was receive ceafonalt 
with the uſual Pomp; only tis obſerved that his owl Diſcretic 
Father refuſedi to aſſiſt at his Reception, be nor or 
ledging twas improper for a Father to ſhew a VM «cr hay 
neration or Deference for his Son. In his time, recover « 
Duke of Auſtria, and the King of Cyprus, coming WW Meaſure 
leparate times to Venice, were ſplendidly receiv © that t 
Candia revoiting upon account of the Heavy Taxi rable 1 
laid upon them, was at laſt reduced, bur with gr Reſoluric 
difficulty and expence of Blood. Celſo dying, a Venetian 
Cornaro ſucceeding Candia revolted again, but WIE Rich Shi 
reduced and ſeverely puniſned, the Biſho of er 300 ( 
having granted Pardon and Remiſſion of Sins do tl to Ca. 
that ſhould bear Arms on the Venetian behalf in 1M Pera. Ir 
Interprize. u thoſe 
Venice w: 
§. 16. Cornaro dying, the Election fell upon IM trio P/ 


drea Contarini, who then accepted of the Digi Fleet 
tho he had often refus'd it before. In his time ſcoured t 
eſte aſſiſted by the Duke of Auſtria rebelled, WF ther place 
after a very ſharp Engagement were te nous For: 
to their wonted Obedience. A new Quarrel WW 6 Pad 
ſtarted between the Carrari Lords of Padoua, bme Shij 
the Venetians, about the adjuſting of their Confiſſ forers, 
and after many Skirmiſhes, in which the Veneq deleateg 


had ſtill the better, the Padouans drew im 
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Alliance the King of Hungary, the duke of Auſtria, The War 


ed by Wl the Genone/e and the Patriarch of Aquileia; and then 


junction with the King of Cyprus defeared Andronico 
get to I che Son of the Emperor Caloj anni with the Greeks, 
1douan WY in the e of Tenedo ; and worſted the Genoueſe at Sea. 
rians ; ¶ And at Land, being aſſiſted by Bernardo Viſconti. they 
defeared the Paduans and made themſelves Maſters 
he Pe. of ſome Towns. But theſe Adyantages were more 
matter ill chan ſufficiently repaid, when they loſt at Pola fifreen 
Calleys in one Engagement, and were gradually diſ- 
polſelſed of Umago, Grado, Caorle, Chiozʒa, Loreo, 
; Peace Wi l: Bebbe, Capo d Aggere, Malamoco and Pauiglia; 
ne Gul ad expected every minute to ſee Venice it ſelf attack- 
s about ed. In this forelorn condition, they ſent a blank Char- 
d. Aer to Peter Doria then General of the Genoueſe Army, 


with the Car- 
a rari of Pa- 
the Venetians were attacked on all tides both by Sea dua, hte 


and Land. In the mean time, the Venetians in con- &<vouele. 


offering to agree to what Conditions he ſhould inſert. 5 _ 


electeſ Bur Dori elated with Proſperity would grant em no gratz. 


ralonable Terms, inſiſting upon their Surrender at 
Diſcretion. And by this his inconſiderate Preſumption, 
tenor only ler flip the faireſt Opportunity that he could 
1 a VF ecr have expected, bur gave the Venetians time to 
recover of their Conſternation, and concert proper 
oming ly Mealures ro avert the impending blow; nor ro menti- 
receweßgg en that the juſt Rage they conceived upon his unrea- 
IF 'onable Demand, inſpired em with frefy Courage and 
ich grey Reſolution, In the mean time, Carlo Teno with the 
108, A Venetian Fleet ſcoured the Levant Seas, took many 
bur we Rich Ships of their Enemies, and with the Slaughter 
of 300 Genoueſe reſtored the Fortreſs of Constant ino- 
ins co de to Calojanni the Grecian Emperor, and beſieged 
Fera, In ſhorr, after many ſignal Victories obtained 
n thoſe parts, receiving advice of the Danger that 
Venice was in, he returned home, and joyned Vit- 
upon i Piſani Commander of the reſt of the Veneti- 
> Dig" «2 Fleet. Theſe two Commanders thus joyned; 
coured the Seas near Brondolo, Chiozza and thoſe o- 
mer places; and after ſeveral Engagements with va- 
nous Fortune, recovered Chiozza by Famin, and took 
% Paduan Boats, and 19 Genoueſe Galleys, beſides 
1doua, WF bme Ships laden with Salt and a great number of Pri- 
ſcners. But the Remains of the Genoueſe Fleet thus 
Veneſſſ deleated at Chiozza, went from thence to Treeste, 
O 1 where 
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where they cauſed a Revolt, and then leaving Ii Father 
under the Inſpection of the Patriarch of Aquileia, re. Ml nied to 
turned again to attempt the Recovery of Brondolo and have be 
Chiozza: bur finding that impracticable, they made the fered hi 
| like Attempt upon Pirano and Parenzo, which proving netians 
equally ſucceſsleſs they retired to the Haven of Mz. Puke o 
. reno, In the mean time, the Venetian, recovered /, 48 
F Bebbe and the other places about them, excepting Carraro 
Capo d Aggere which remained ſtill in the hands of the sche Ve 
Carraro. But ſoon after Pola and Arbe in the Iſle of Caftles 
Scardona were taken by the Genoueſe. Upon which Padua, 
the Venetians fitted out a freſh Force, which paſſing rana, t. 
to Iris, ſack d Juſtinopoli and befieged Jara. In the Duk 
y this Enterpriſe Vittorio Piſani died, fo that Carlo Jew and the 
| had then the Sole Command; who with 8 Galley dates CO 
ſcoured the Coaſts of Dalmatia again, took 12 Slav. Wl '* metian 
| nian Ships, and infeſted the Genoueſe River very much; ud Rot 
| 
| 


9 whilſt the Genoueſe and their Confederates on the o- c 
it ther fide ſacked Capo d' Iſtria, took Conigliano, and League : 
| Novale, Treviſo ſurrendred to the Duke of Auſtria, end W 


10 and in the Bay of Peſaro 14 Venetian Ships were ta- Milan r. 
is ken by the Genoueſe, Thus did they wage War one le for a 
0 upon another, till at laſt both Parties were tyred, and 

boil by the Mediation of the Duke of Savoy came to an 518. 

{ Accomodation, in which the Venetians gave up to the ed Doge 
| Genoueſe the Ifle of Tenedos,which had formerly come I Lader 

into their Hands by means of the Emperor Calef anni. laying U 
| Not long after the King of Hungary being dead, the Venetian 

10 Carraro of Padoua took Treviſo by Force from the eren Ge 

3 Duke of Auſtria, and the Doge Contarini died. dcwveen 
| | totwirhf 
Miche! Mo- S. 17. After Contarini, a new Doge was elected who ue mea 

OY 12 J lived bur 4 Months, and did nothing remarkable unleſs be Faro 

it be a new Law for the Trial of Murder. His Suc- nan of 

3 ve - ceſſor Antonio Veniero, was a Perſon that had former- rev It 

3353. ly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Prudence and Con- e um 

duct in the Governourſhip of Tenedos. He obſer- With Car 

ved the greateſt niceties of Juſtice, inſomuch that à ne Perſc 

vl Complaint being lodged againſt his own Son for being dem, an 
0 guilty of ſome Indecencies before a Man's Door, with n 
vl whoſe Wife he was inamoured, the Doge ſent him to elentme 
| Goal ; and the Infection of the Plague having reach * he 
ns; 


| the Goal, upon which the young Man's Friends inter- 


ceeded for his being removed to another Priſon, the a; 
Father 
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Iris Father (with a ſtubborn Oſtentation of Vertue) de- 
e ried to his own Son the Conceſſions that would readil 
have been granted to any other Priſoner, and ſo ful. 
fered him to die in miſery. About this time, the Ve- 
netians entred into a League with Fohn Galeas Viſconti 
Duke of Milan and with the Marquis 4 Eſte of Fer- 
ara, againſt Carraro of Padoua, and ſo the Territory of 
carraro was divided between theſe three Potentates; that 
i the Venetians had Treviſo, the Marquis of Eſte had ſome 
Caſtles that he had loſt before; and Viſconti had 
Padua, Foltro and Belluno, which with Vicenza and 
eraua, that he had got a little before, did ſo aggrandize 
the Duke of Milan, that he made War with the Bologneſe 
ad the Florentines. Upon this, all the Neighbouring |. 
dates conceived ſuch aJealouſy of his Greatneſs, that the 
ſenetians, the Mantuans, the Ferrareſe, Carlo Malateſta, 
ind Robert Duke of Bavaria, (ro whom the young No- 
tel Carraro was fled for Succour) entered all into a 
League againſt him; the conſequence of which, was, that 
ena was ſacked, Padua beſieged, and the Duke of 
Milan reduced to that Extremity that he was fain to 
e for a Truce, which was granted him for ten Years. 


5 18. After the Death of Viniero, Steno was elect - Michele Ste- 
d Doge, in whoſe time four Venetian Galleys Rich- d. 
Laden were loſt in the Archipelago. The Genoueſe 
laing infeſted Soria, ſack d Barutti, and taken ſome 
Venetian Ships; the Venetians ſent our ⁊eno with e- 
eren Galleys, who falling in with the Genoueſe Fleet 
between Modone and Giunchio, put them to flight 
dotwithſtanding they were double his number. In 
ne mean time, the young Carraro (partly thro' 
be Favour of the Venetians) reſtored to the Domi- 
on of Padua, beſieged Vicenza, which thereupon 
larew it ſelf into the Hands of the Venetians. At the 
ame time, the Venetians were mightily diſſatisfyed 
Wh Carraro, upon the Conſideration that he was 
ne Perſon that had inſtigated the Genoueſe againſt 
dem, and adviſed William Scala to rake upon him the 
Dominion of Verona. And accordingly in purſuit of their 
elentment they fell firſt upon Alberto d Eſte of Fer- 
h who had joyned with Carraro in promoting his 
&ligns ; and ar laſt took by open Force Padua and 
elena; and carryed this Novello Carraro with his two 

Oo 4 Sons 
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Th 7 S ns Priſoners to Venice 5 where they all three Wers of the 
e Veneti- g 

aus con uc v Frangled in the Night time. Thus N _ —_ 
"IO Padouan Wars put to an end, in v. of * 1 ha 
netians had expended above two one 0 * ie 
n e tha 
forgerting all their pa il ch ſer the top of S. his ou 
Feſtivals and Bonefires, till they 3 rebuilt I bout! 
Mark. Steeple on fire; which was a ( Ko 

| Il coft, Bur tho they had 
and guilded over at no {ma ba: Padaan War ind th 
thus happily put an end to the 3 No a, 2 
they did not long injoy the repo 1 ene il © they 
diſlaus King of Naples and Hungary fell up 3 
alen Sy took Jara; which they 3 wor of ** 
him for the Sum of 100000 Ducats, and clapped up 1 1 
a Truce for five Years. Steno dying, re eg * 
lected, who reformed ſome Offices in the Ric ao * 
covered ſome Towns in my r COD = Oy Se 
en in the former War, and was the Ar N 
pulldug of the Palace of St. Mark, making 1 1 * 
offer of oo ucats, which by an ou * noa wel 5 
Penalty fixed upon the Perſon that ſhou Tenn 
the altering of the Form and Structure of that Palace. — 
: tne: P 
|: Francis Foſ- F. 19. To Mocenigo ſucceeded Foſcaro, wr rare thy 
{ care. the Solicitation of the Florentines _— Miler ding 
h — League with them againſt Philip Dyke o Breſcia] ud pur 
| and ſent General Carmignuola to take * At 
1 which he did ; while the Florentines under t — 2 
| mand of Nicholas d' Eſte Marquis of * . 
bly the Genoneſe Territories and carryed o leaſt a d Br 
1 Booty. Upon this, Duke Philip EY _— 
; Country of Romagnia ſhould return to 1. d 
1 the Florentines, delivered it into the Han N of Rome MY Vaught, 
0 gate of Bononia for the uſe of the Church n 
and by the Mediation of the _— ace, hill fored b, 
4 a Peace at Ferrara, Notwithſtanding this KY 1% ha, 
| Duke of Milan galled with the loſs of Breſcia, wi hill 1:23, 
Huy 18s iſmi is A fell more hotly upon 2 
zrelca and ever diſmiſſing his Army, fell berrer Succeſs remaine, 
| Tergamo. Venetians than before, tho' with no ber e infteallf ty Nico? 
. for, after much treaſure ſpent to no pur 75 loſs onli rl was 
| of having the firſt Peace confirmed wy * * 
of Breſcia, he was obliged to buy a e long aſteij er to th 
ence of giving up Bergamo. But 1 4 e « 111. 

hilip encouraged with the Money, an ; 
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This Treaty gave full Satisfaction to all the Parties 
concerned, excepting the Pope's Legate, who thought 
the parting with Bononia would look diſhonourable 
on his ſide. While theſe Tranſactions happened in 
Lembardy, the Turks took Theſſalonica a City belong. 
ing to the Venetians in Macedonia. About the ſame 
time the Waters ſwelled ſo high at Venice, that their 
Loſs was computed at a Million of Gold. Alphonſus K 
of Naples having betrothed his Daughter to Lene 
a Eſte Marquis of Ferrara, ſhe was brought in the 
Venetian Galleys to Venice, where the Doge and Senate 
took occafion to expreſs their Reſpect ro King Alphm. 
Fs and the Marquis, in the great State with which 
they received her; but the People crouding to ſee 
her, broke down the Bridge of the Rialto, and leve- 
ral were killed and wounded. Nor long afrer, Pope 
Enzenius, impatient upon Pic-ininos keeping Bon- 
nia ſo long, entered into a League with Alpbor- 
ſus King of Nap es and Philip Duke of Milan againk 
Forza, and the Wars being thus renewed the Venett- 
ans and Horentines aſſiſted the Bolognefe in rhe Reco- 
very of their Liberty, and maſtered ſeveral ot the 
The Bartel Enemies Forts and Caſtles. Upon which Duke Phi- 
lip ingaged the Venetians and Florentines near Cajal 
Maggiore, where he was routed, four thouſand of his 
Horle being taken, and himſelf purſued to the Gates 
of Milan. In fine, Phi/ip, reduced to that Extremity 
that he had nothing left beſides Milan and Crema and 
Lodi, ſued for Peace, and by rhe Mediation of Leone! 
Marquis of Ferrara a Negotiation was ſer on Foot at 
The R::- Ferrara; but the Death of Philip Duke of Milan, 
vie in whom the race of Vſconti failed, put a ſtop to al 


Maggiore. 


cut. their proceedings, the Duke leaving things in that 


Conſuſion, as if he had deſigned to intail upon Lem 


bardy the Diviſions which he had all his Life fomented. 
Then the City of Milan weary of abſolute Govern- 


ment inclined to form it ſelf into a Republick, and le 
veral other Places ſubmitted ro Neighbouring Princes 
particularly Lodz and Vicenza to the Venetians, Leo 
ne! Marquis of Ferrara promoted the Intereſt of Sfor 
za Son in Law ro the late Duke, inſomuch that 
when ſeveral Towns offered to throw themſelves uf 
on his Protection, he recommended em to Sforza 


The Venetians in the mean time, having ſo fair an 
Inyitarion 
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Invitation to enlarge their Dominions on the Terre 
jms, pleaded that the Duke dying their declared E- 


nemy, they had a right to ſeize upon what they could. 


In earneſt, Sforza had no Title to the Dutchy by his 
Wife, ſhe being a Baſtard; however to get loine foot- 
ing in it he offered to be General of Milan againſt 
{| who had any deſign upon it, expecting under that 
rlauſible pretence to eſtabliſh himſelf Duke. Being 
meſted with the Quality of General he march'd with 
an Army to Vicenza and took and ſack d ir. On the 
other hand Atlendulo the Venetian General laid waſte 
great part of the Mzilaneſe, The Dutcheſs Dowa- 
ver of Milan, knowing Sforza's Ambition, endeavou- 
rd to croſs him to the utmoſt of her Power, and 
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arearned to call inSavoy and France to oppoſe him. Up- venty te. 


which the Venetians jealous of the Power of France, twizt Venice 


me to an Accommodation with Sforza, upon the % Stora. 


ems, that Venice was to aſſiſt Sforza with 4000 
Men and 13000 Ducats every Year, till he got full 
Poſeflion of the State of Milan; and when he ſhould 
ame to be Duke, he was under Promiſe to renounce 
ud reſign to them all that Duke Philip had on 
teir fide the Adda. Soon after Sforza being made 
Duke of Milan, performed his Promiſe accordingly ; 
ad the Venetians in an Engagement with the Genou- 
rand Sicilians burnt 47 of their Ships; upon which 
general Peace inſued for a time. Bur after ſome 
lears, the Venetians took the Alarm ; obſerving thar 
za was now more conſiderable than ever the late 
Vike of Milan had been; for tho he had not inlar- 
kd his Dominions, yer being the greateſt General of 
is Age, and one who had raiſed himſelf to this height 
terely by his Virtue, he made all 1zaly ſenſible of the 
lover of Milan under ſuch a Duke. The Floren- 
ne dreading his Power ſided with and aſſiſted him; 
ad the Venetians who were nor ſo eaſily over-awed 


conſedera 


4 into a Confederacy (againſt Sforza) with the ggaing 03 
ng of Naples, the Sieneſe, the Duke of Savoy, the za. 


Iarquis of Monsferrat and the Lords of Correggio. In 
Wiuance of this Treaty the King of Naples invaded 
lam, and the Army of the other Confederates 
ik Lodi,Gotolengo, Manerbio, and Pontog'ro, and pene- 
acd even to the Gates of Milan. In this War, 


plain that Sforza and the Venetians fought for no 
leſs 


— — — 2 een. 
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C-mwftanti- 


efuvec t 21 n 


by cbeTurks, perial City of Conſtantinople, Upon the news of 
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leſs Prize, than the Sovereignty of Lombardy; the Ru. 


in of either Party, as Caſes then ſtood, making it Freder 
ſure for the other, Bur in the mean time, while they rg 
whe 


who might have ſaved Greece and Chriſtendom from 
Bondage and Infidelity, were ſheathing their Swords 
in one another's Sides, Mahomet feiz'd upon the In. 


Crowr 
valued 
a Crac 


which, the Pope diſpatched Legates to Naples, Venice I fe bei 


and Milan, conjuring thoſe Princes and States to take 


pity on the dangerous State of Italy, that ſo compo. > 3 
ting all Differences they might make head againſt the * 
Common Enemy, This Propoſal was not unaccepta- apf #1 
ble to the Venetians, who were apprehenſive of the *. 
Turks above all others. In fine, by the Mediation of —P 
Borſias Duke of Ferrara a Peace was ſpeedily conclu- 1 ; 
ded, in which twas agreed that Sforza ſhould reſtore il © wy 
ro the Venetiacns all he had taken from them in this = 
War, except the Caſtles of Giera d' adda; that the 15 4 
King of Naples ſhould do the like to the Florentines - =, 
Caſtiglione excepred ; that the Florentines ſhould de 5 41 
the like to the Sience; and that when any Controver * : 
ſy aroſe among them, it ſhould be left to the 2 Amen 
micable determination of the Pope. By the Intereſt wo” 
of the King of Napier, the Genoueſe were left out ol * 
this Peace. This done, Frederick the Emperor requi ny wi 
red Ambaſſadors from all the Princes of Europe te 7 mw 
Pace le- make a new League againſt rhe Turk. But in thi "ay do 
ene Venice mean time, the Turks ſent an Ambaſſador to Venic — 
Turk, with a Propoſal of certain Articles of Agreement ne 
which the Venctians accepted and fo confirmed Peac 6 c 
with the Turks. 2 
Such were the Publick Tranſactions during th 8 
Adminiſtration of Fſcaro, whole own Son was twiC * 2 
confined to Candia for ſome Miſdemeanours, and the the Turk 
dyed, In this Doge's time a certain Greek called St - . 
»ato robbed the Treaſure of St. Mark's Church, A - 20 4 
ter he had been two Years in cutting a Hole thro * 1 , 
very thick Stone Wall; and being betrayed. by pk * bes 


Taylor, the Treaſure was recovered, and he hang 


with a Golden Chain, in Memory of his Ingenuit The 
and Parience in the nnwarranrable purſuit of Riche Wi; 5 
In the ſame Doge's time the King of Boſnia lent t Taker 


Venetians a Preſent of ſeveral Veſſels of Silver, 


great many Hawks, and tour Goodly Horles. 3 
11 rec 
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History of VENICE. 
Frederick the Emperor returning to Germany from his 
Coronation at Rome, paſſed by the way of Venice; 
where the Senate preſented the Empreſs with a rich 
Crown ſer with Jewels, among which one Stone was 
valued ar 3000 Ducats; and with two Coverings for 
Cradle Richly embroidered with Stone and Pearl; 
ue being at that time big with Child. ? 
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6. 20. The next Doge was Maripietro, of 
ind nothing of importance, unleſs it be that in _ — 
happened the terrible Earthquake that did ſo much harm un, 
in Italy. After him came Moro, in whoſe time the Turks 
naſtered and levelled to the Ground the Venetian cue 
Wall upon the Iſthmus of the Morea (or Peloponneſus) 3 wt 
and over- ran all that Noble Country, This Wall, which 
was not above fix Miles long, was a great Security Wing oa 
the Venetian Subjects; and might eafily have been Turks, © 
defended againſt a much greater Power. But the 
[enctians being the firſt Chriſtian State that entred 
into Alliance with thoſe Infidels, relyed too much up- 
en their new Alliance, and were more intent upon 
__ N 8 = at home, than guar- 
gſo fine a Country from the Irruptions of a puiſſa 
and barbarous Enemy. Soon after oy loſs of rar Wall od: 
they were ſhamefully bearen ar Paraſſo, and loſt Mrs. 5 
ente, where the Turks made a terrible Effufion of Chri- 
tian Blood. At the ſame time, the Infidels marched with 
mother Army by Land towards Dalmatia ; and the Se- 
rate was fain to give the King of Hungary a very large 
dum of Money to ingage him ro oppoſe their Paſſage. 


1462. 


$ 21, The next Doge was Nicolaus Trono, who en- N. 
ted into a League with the King of Perfia et mow 
the Turks, In his time the Venetzans got the Kingdom 471. 
of Cyprus,and that by this means. James, the laſt King 
of Cyprus, conſidering the entire Friendſhip that had 
been kept up between his Anceſtors and the Veneti- 
ans, came ro Venice and defired the Senate to fingle 
out one of the Noblemens Daughters, and adopt her as 
kt of the Commonwealth, in order to be his 
ite, Accordingly they gave him in Marriage one 
Katharine Cornaro a very beautiful young Lady; up- 
en which he returned home and lived in Peace. Ar 
his 
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his Death, leaving his Wife big with Child, he o: 
dained that ſhe and her Child ſhould enjoy the King. 
dom. However the Child dyed ſoon after ca 
born; and the Fenetians hearing of the King's Death 
ſent ſome armed Galleys under the command of he 
Brother George Cornaro, with the pretence of a com. 

liment of Condolcance in the Name of the Senate 
— to the Inſtructions given by the Senate, Cy: 


4 naro came no ſooner before Famagoſta (the Metropuli 
#4 of Cyprus) than he feigned himſelf fick, fo that he 
14 could not go aſhoar; upon the News of which the 
14 Queen with ſome of her Courtiers came on Board 
Wy - to viſit her Brother, where ſhe and her Train was ſe- 
v1 cured, and the Venetians ſurpriſing the City ſubdued 
| 1 it and the whole Kingdom. Such was the Stratagen 


| that gain d them Cyprus, tho in ir ſelf but an unnatu- 
| ral conſequent of the Confidence that King James 
| repoſed in them, and the ſtrict Amity that had continu 
ed ſo long between the Republick and his Anceſtors 
k'1 Nicolas After Trono followed Nicolas Marcello, in whoſe time 

N Marcello, the only remarkable thing was the brave and reſolute 


| | 1473, defence of Scodra in Albania againſt a numerous Ar- = = 
Peter o- my of Infidels. The next was Mocenigo Commander 15 , 

1 9 «i Sea, who had juſt Before his Election ſuppreſs : : ine f 
| Powerful Rebellion in Cyprus, preſerved Scodra from * 
| the Fury of the Turks, and reſtored the King of Ca *þ | 

\ | ramannia to his Territories. In his time Loredano im 
. who commanded at Sea relieved Lepanto when beſie th Rn 
14 ged by the Turks, and with great diligence covered 5 ic 
(| the Country of the Morea. h 1 
e Pope 
19 89838 §. 22. After Mocenigo, Vendramino was electe 7 
1 1476, Duke; in whoſe time the Turks returning into Albania "vF N | 
| | came firſt before Croja, and then over-ran all the Coun r. = 

| try between that and the River of Tagliamente in Fri rien 
uli; fo that the Venetians were fainto recal Genera Ws * 
| Montone, whom they had diſmiſſed long before, analy - jut 
A who was then in Tuſcany, This Duke ſer on Foot? boſs, 
11 Negotiation of Peace with the Turi, but it was inter a 5 
Jes Mee. Tupted by the Intereſt of the Kings of Hung?) andſſ N. 
1 ngo. Naples. After Vendramino followed Fohn Mocenigo Bro-. elt 5 
ll 1478, ther to Peter mentioned above. This Doge made 2 f * 
Peace with Peace with the Turks, and fo put an end to a ſeven Tre 


the Turks, r Boos 
teen Years War, The Conditions of the Treaty, 


were, 
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$9000 
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King of 
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BW were, that the Yeneti1ns ſhould deliver to the Turks 
he oil £..4-0 the chief City of Albania, with the Iſlands 
King. of Corfu, Tenaro, and Lemnos; and withal pay them 

wall 4,00 Ducats a Year. In conſideration of which the 
Death Turks on rhe other hand agreed to grant the Venetinns 
of bei c... paſſage for Traffick into the Euxine Sea, and to 
b com. low 'em a Venetian Bailo or Conſul at Conſtantinople, 
denar. to regulate their Mercantile Affairs. Not long after 
e, Cu. this Treaty, the Venetians conquered the Iſland of Cor- 


* o in Dalmatia, A Diſpute ariſing between the Ve- 
| "Ne 


SY of Rovigo, the Duke proffered (as ſome Writers 
- have it) to leave the Matter in conteſt ro any two 
Views Princes; and both Ferdinand King of Naples and Fobz 


Galeazzo Duke Of Milan imployed their Ambaſſadors 
o accommodate the Matter. But notwithſtand! 

all their Remonſtrances, the Venetians declared War 
zezinſt him, being ſure of* the Pope's Countenance, 
tecauſe he hared the Duke ever ſince the War of 
flrence, in which he aſſiſted the Florentines againſt the 
King of Naples after the Pope had excommunicated 
them. Galeazzo and Ferdinand declared for Hercu- 
ks; and Frederick Duke of Milan, who was recko- 
ed the greareſt General in 1taly, after the Death of 
Francis of Milan, undertook the Conduct of his Ar- 
ny, The Venetians ar firſt carried all before em, 
i having a very numerous Army; and the Pope de- 
ted paſſage to the Neapolitan Troops. But thro 
le Solicitation of the Kings of Hungary and Spain, 
Who were both related to the Dutcheſs of Ferrara, 
he Pope departed from the Venetian Intereſt; upon 
Which the Duke of Calabria (the King of Naples 
is Son) advanced to Lombardy with his Army, but 
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wtians and the Duke of Ferrara about the Confines 4 « 
[ 


Ferrara. 


28 vas defeated by the Venetians. In fine, the Veneti- verctians 


n took Commacchio and put the Duke to very great 


In Fr1 weights: But what by the Interceſſion of other 
Genera * 

inces, and what by a proſpect of a more dangerous 
Ire, an W , 1 . 
n Foot al juſt ready to break our in Traly, both Parties 


25 inter Uſe to forbear acts of Hoſtility. The next Doge 


"ary and 
180 Bro- 
ze made 
a ſeven 
Treaty, 

were, 


hed Revenge, affirming that a Wiſe Prince ought 
d reſt ſatisfyed in having the Power to reſent, which 
ba ſufficient cauſe of Fear to his Enemy. Purſuant 
this Maxim he never puniſhed any private Offen- 

ces 


defeat i be 
Luder 
Calabria. 


a Marco Bar. 
Ws Barbarico, a very peaceable Man, who never ſtu- bald. 


1475. 


Auguſſ ino 
Barbarico 
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ces againſt his own Perſon, but was very ſevere in in- 
flicting the due Penalty upon all Tranſgreſſors of 
the Laws of the Republick, 


e Wat 
| eir An 
vhat ad 
ch pro 
%% tee, 
Ing that 


§. 23. In the time of his Succeſſor, Venice was i 
tangled in ſeveral Wars, er with Edmund 


* Duke of Auſtria from a Diſpute ariſing upon the Pro. Wen of 
perty of ſome Iron Mines; with Charles VIIlth of WWF / a 
France who then invaded Tta/y, but was obliged to Wi Garri 
retire partly by the Venetian Force; and above all with Mey liſter 
the Turks, who coming to a Rupture with them over- e bega 
ran all their Countries as far as Tagliamente, flew a- Micnfeder: 
bove 70000 Subjects of Venice, and took from them In ſh 
Lepanto, Modone, Corone and Durazo. In the mean, ber 
time, notwithſtanding all theſe Divèrſions, the Ve- ee, the 
tians got Cremona and divers other Towns in ah; Duke 
for they always choſe rather ro bend their Force i re into 
dipoſſeſſing their Chriſtian Neighbours, than in ſcree-Wntedera! 
ning their remoter Countries from the Barbarity ai , che 
the Infidels. Forces 

As to the Invaſion of Tah by Charles VIII. o Mantua 
1494, France, which happened in the Period we are now. Ar 
upon, we muſt conſider, that Lewis Sforza, Uncle andi to r. 
Cn ue Tutor to Fohn Galeas Duke of Milan, having laid than: ſuffer 
4 . . . ' 
Italy. Foundation of his greatneſs by a Confederacy with! he h 
Ferdinand of Arragon K. of Naples, the Venetians and and othe 
the Pope; began to perceive that the Pope and t have 
Venetians had different Intentions from his, and being Conſede 
withal jealous of not only his own People, but os 4 he 
the Arragons and Peter de Medicis, thought it his Inte ment 
reſt to bring in a Foreign Force, With which view"; each! 
he called in Charles VIII of France to attempt tha" the Vi 
Kingdom of Naples, ro which he had a Title by tha /. 
Ancient Rights and Conveyances of the Houſe of Anf lai 
jou. In this Juncture, while the other Potentates o Fate ſp 
Italy were divided into the French and the Neapol:taniging 
Parties, the Venetians only remained Neuters ar firſt nther L 
whether it was that confiding in their own Grearnel' abane 
they were apprehenſive of no Danger from the Cala the Ce 
miry of their Neighbours, or that they waited for at King ret 
Opportunity of enlarging their Dominions when rhe! reſtored 
Neighbours ſhould be diverted and tyred out with WF 'alour | 
Foreign War; or elſe that the Suſpicion they hac 9 oy 
«ny in an 


of the Turks obliged them to reſerve their Force 1 
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e inins Ne War with them. King Charles VIII ſolicited 
ſors of Meir Amity, but they wiſely declined any other than 
what admitted of Neutrality. But aſter he had made 
ch progreſſes as alarmed all 1:a/y, and extended to 
hence, Rome and Naples, the Senate wilely obſer- 
ing chat his Deſign extended farther than the King- 


WAS in- 
Edmund 


he Pro. m of Naples, in regard he had made himſelf Lord 
IIch of / and other Fortreſſes of the Florentines, and had 
iged w Garriſons in Sienna and in the State of che Church; 
all with er liſtened to the Solicitation of Lewis Sforza - who 
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n began to have his Eyes opened, and to deſire a 
mfederacy againſt the Prince that himſelf had call'd 

In ſhort, a Confederacy was concluded at Ve- 
1 between the Emperor, the King of Spain, the 


n over- 
ſlew 4- 
m them 
e mean 


„ — 


is a - a % Wa — — — 
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e Ve- ye, the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan. Bur 
n ah Duke of Ferrara and the Florentines, would not 
Force in re into it. In purſuance of this Confederacy, the 


nfederare Army drew together about the Borders of 
ma, the flower and Sine uus of which were the Vene- 
Forces Commanded by FranciGonzagua Marquis 
Mantua, a young but a brave and an aſpiring Ge- 
l. At that time the King of France was in full 
ch to return to France, his intereſt in Naples ha- 
g ſuffered a great Declenſion; and 'tis certain, 
«it he had not dallyed by the way at Piſa, Sien- 
and other Places, without any preſſing occaſion, he 


n {cree- 
arity 0 
VIII. o 
re no 
Cle and 
laid the 
y wit 
ans and 


ee :::: 


and the t have paſſed without meeting his Enemy. But 

d being Conſederates having time to poſt themſelves in his 

but oF), 25 he deſcended from rhe Apennine a bloody 

is Inte gement inſued at Fournoue upon the Banks of the z,,,, ,x 

ch vieu , each Party appropriating to themſelves the Glo- Fournouc, 

mpt the the Victory, tho” the moſt impartial gave it to 

> by tha bench. However, the Duke of RIilan and the | 
of An n laid Siege ro Novaro, with great alacrity, i 
rares 0 enate {paring no charges upon that occaſion, and | 
apolitangiging their numerous Army with double Pay. 

ar firſt i cher Largeſſes. Ar laſt the French being obli- 

reatneſſi o abandon Novaro, a Peace was concluded be- 


2 Cala 
for at 
en thei 
with: 
ey had 
xrce fo 

thi 


*" the Confederates and the King of France; and 
King returned to bis own Country. Thus was 
) reſtored ro Tranquility, chiefly by the Power 
Valour of the Venetions. Bur it did nor laſt 
G for ſoon after the Duke of Milan violated the 
© ailſting the King of Nales, and the Veue- 
P p ti ana 
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fians took into their Protection Piſa, which had Me Ehre 
volted from the Florentines. Ferdinand having u ill care 
Nocera from the French reduced them to great Streigi ing a 1 
and the Venetians took up Arms for the Defence WM, of the 
the Duke of Milan their Confederate, and made ff: of 7o 
fers to the King of France, on the behalf of Ferdinal 01:41; 
The Piſans offered to ſubject themſelves to the Du inſt the 
of Milan; but that Duke being doubtful and ai . had c 


henſive, the Venetians yr declared they were ed the 
der their Protection. Tis certain, that twas not rd the! 
much the deſire to preſerve the Liberty of their Nei da. 
bours, nor any regard ro the common Benefit M umly ar 
ſafety, as the eager proſpect of being Lords of Pit migh 
that made the Venetians 2 reſolute in defending it, N unc in 7 
a time when twas denied Succours by the other /n, 
federates. Many of the Venetian Senators declainyiM Cremer, 
warmly againſt the Protection and Defence of PI ions to 
as being a Place remote from their Confines and fro Revenu 
the Sea: but the Doge Barbarino, a Perſon of grWftenced 


Authority and Intereſt, overperſwaded them to 

deavour the keeping of Piſa, and ſo repreſs the: 
rogance of the Florentines, who had upon ſeveral ( 
caſions done the Venetians more harm than any ot 


King 
portunit 
en the F 
hide of 


Neighbouring Potentate. In the mean time, F Heri a. 
nand of Arragon made a League with the Veneta ud cor 
by which ſeveral Cautionary Ports were put ering F 
the Hands of Venice, as Pledges for the Money eri an 
Forces with which they aſſiſted him. Theſe Par from 
being in the upper Sea, and lying conveniently for de next 
nice, contributed much to inlarge their Power ict the 
Splendor, which now began to diſplay it ſelf ine Jen 
the Corners of Italy, The Duke of Milan taking anc 
ill that the Venetians ſhould continue the Piſan Maken fr 
with ſuch ſucceſs that they were like to be Lord «was ſhe 
it; ſolicited the Pope and the Kings of Spam Wlipured, 
Naples, for the reſtitution of that City to the Hog: Barba 
tines, who by his Inſtigation Inſinuated, that if Nach Pro 
were reſtored to them, they would joyn with nd the E 
Confederates in the mutual Defence of Tah 28*Whhis Suce 
the French, But the Venetians would by no me 

conſent to it, alledging that *rwas not proper 2 22, Leo 
the Florentines with the acceſſion of a Place of ſuc beginn 


4 
| hani ay d. 
and th 


portance, ſince they adhered ſo inviolably to the 
&f France, While the War was garrjed on bet 
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had ne Florentines and Piſa (which the Venertians were 


u ill careful to ſuccour) Lewis XII of France (clai- 
weighting a Title to the Dutchy of Milan by the Succetii- 
efence n of the Lady Valentina his Grandmorher, Daugh- 
made Mr of Fobhn Galeas Viſconti, married ro Lews Duke 
erding Orleans, Brother ro Charles VI.) made War a- 
he Dunst the Duke of Milan, againſt whom the Veneti- 
nd ai had conceiv'd an incredible hatred ; and ſoli- 
were ufWited the Venerzans to joyn with him, offering to re- 


vas not ard them with the City of Cremona and all Guera- 
ir Neige. Many of the Senators repreſented very 
nefit al:rmly and with great Weight of Reaſon the danger 
s of Pa might accrue to their State from the Power of 
ing it, ce in Ih. Bur the hatred they bore to the Duke 
ther C Milan, and the alluring proſpect of the Diſtricts 


declai 


Cremona and Guerad adda which carryed their Do- 
of Pi 


nions to the Po, and brought in a large Acceſſion 


and ft Revenue, bore down all other Conſiderations, and 

n of grfWucnced them to enter into an Alliance with the 

m to King; in hopes to have ſome time or other an 

s the orunity of ferching in all the Dutchy of Milan, 

everal en the French King ſhould be employed on the o- 

any out fide of the Mountains. In ſhort, Lew, aſſiſted by Lewis x17, 
ne, Fer Venetians, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Dutchy of Mi- = Milan. 
V enct10 and compounded with all the Potentates of Italy, |, 266 
e put ering Frederick K. of Naples, In the fame Year, 

loney WW Venetians, and indeed all Italy, received a terrible 

heſe PAW from the Turks, which we mentioned above. 


tly for 
ogwer 7 
ſelf in 


le next Year happened the beginning of the War 
xt the Pope and the Vicars of Rom gna; and 
the Venetians were poſſeſſors in that Country of 


taking ma and Cervia, which they had many Years be- 
iſan Maken from the Family of Polenta, yet ſuch reſ- 
> Lord u was ſhewn to their Power, that their Title was 
Span WWupured, In the mean time died the Doge Au- 
the F lo WW” Barbarins whoſe Government was attended 
ar if ach Proſperity, that he extended his Authority far 


1 with rd the Example of his Predeceſſors. But the Pow- 


weft lis Succeſſors being limited by new Laws, 
per 10 u. Leonard Loredano was elected in his Place; Leonardo 
of ſuch 


8 beginning of whoſe Government the French and Loredang 

0 rhe hani 4 4 DW | 1581. 
ud were buly in dividing Naples between 

on and the Florentines in indeavouring in vain to 
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all ¶Nertue of Neceflity,and allowed their Subjects the Li- 
tandinfherry to make the beſt terms they could with the Ene- 
Valen y. and ſo prevent their utter Ruin: for they preſumed, 


nd upon good Grounds, that this inſtance of their 
lenderneſs, would invite them home to their ancient 
aſters as ſoon as the Storm was over, In ſhort, 


, M 
vigna 


Ceſe 


ole torrent was ſo rapid, that in a ſhort time the Ve- 
held , had nothing left on the Terra firma but Tre- 
ef, all their Poſſeſſions being divided among the 
ace Monfederate Princes. The French King had for his 
enctioiice Breſcia , Bergamo, Cremona and Crema; The. 
ire; Wu pcror Maximilian, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
-r (qui: of Friuli; The King of Spain their Cities and 


ons in Puglia; The Pope Arimino, Faenza, Ra- 
ng and Cerpia , with the reſt of Romagna ; 


Mor 
nd H 


nd the Duke of Ferrara, Rovigo, La Badia, with 
n the WWivrfelice, Eſtè, and other Places which formerly be- 
d by Aged to his Family. The Venetiaus had fo little 
both et on the main Land, that the Emperor Maximilian 
the ba me to Maeſtre, (five little Miles from Fenice) as near 
ngtollfſ he Sea would ſuffer him to approach; and there 
eries ¶ Nich an inſulting ſort of Triumph diſcharged his Ar- 
„ By Nery towards Venice, tho he could not hurt it. The 
and eau, provoked to a degree of Deſpair, and ani- 
nia, Med by an Oration pronounced by the Doge, con- 
blick ng them rather to die like Men, than to fir tamely 


der ſuch inglorious Contempt; muſtered up a Land 
my, ſurprized Padua, which the Victors glutted 
h Succeſs, and wrapt up in Security, had but care- 
bly guarded ; and fortified both it and T. eviſo. 

The Duke of Ferrara being then declared General 
[the Church, they diſcharged all their Fury upon 
im, and ſent 17 Galleys and 400 Boats to attack the 
Maree by the River Po. But as ſome Writers lay, 
ich was their ill Succeſs, that their very Navy be- 
me a Prey to the Duke, that had no Ships; for 
wg chain d them up by Night within the Mouth 
the River, where they thought themſelves ſecure, 
e burnt ſome, and took others, and return'd to Fer- 
erthrof£”® in a fort of Naval Triumph upon one of their 
ll a t Galleys, Bur let that be as it will, they behaved 
deratq f emſelves ſo that they broke the League: Whether 
ans (af Vas that the League conſiſted of ſo mauy different 
the Pp 3 | 01 
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nemſelves in no condition of defence, wiſely made a The fate of 
Venice ar 4 


on F. 
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or rather incompatible Intereſts; or that the Prudence 
King being at that time poſſeſs d of the State f * unſhaken 
lan and Benonia, beſides other Places, was den 


formidable to his Allies. In fine, the Pope ſtipulati 5 23. 
from the Venetian, a full Title to all n ſaved his 
marna that were deſigned for him, joyn'd with *. and left 1 
and ſoon after the King of Caſtile did the ſame 1 Grin 4117 
order to drive Lewis XII. of France out of Italy * His Suce 
Duke of Ferrara adhering ſtifly to the Kin x ly been | 
France ; the Pope excommunicated both the my * 
the other. The City of Breſcia returned to the VM” Char 
tian Obedience, and Andrea Gritti, with ſeveral oth vith the 
Noble Venetians and Officers, with a competent nu make a! 
ber of Soldiers, being ſent to defend ir, a very ſar Fench 10 
Engagement inſued between them and the French, HM : 
which they were all either Killd or Taken, and 4 — 
drea Gritts ſent Priſoner to Lewis. The — Emperor 
larmed, but not diſpirited with this great Loſs, _— be fou 
out a Naval Force, with which they Sack'd Argent, eftit in 
took Mirandala, and infeſted the Ferrareſe Tertito nd dye 
ries. The Joint Land Army of the King of $pai the latte 
the Pope and the Venetians, which lay beſore Bononi Fenz 
retired from thence to Ravenna ; and the French Arm 2 
under the Command of Gaſton de Foix, Duke of Nt Peſarens 
mours join d by the Duke of Ferrara, advanced fro tar of 
Milan in Purſuit of them. In fine, the two Armit cred 
mer near Ravenna ; and after a very obſtinate an n 
bloody Fight the French obrain d the Victory, ck bi-) 
Ravenna, and took divers other Towns in Romagna v 
but after all, their Victory coſt em very dear, G41 ll Fran, 
falling in the Action; and from that Hour the Fren Utes 
Arms declind in Italy, and they did every day b T 15 
Ground, leaving thoſe ar laſt, whom they had beatel as If 
in Poſſeſſion of what they fought for. * is 
Ne End of Thereupon followed the Peace of Bruſſels berw1 . ne 
the Cam- Francis of France and Charles, Duke of Burgund pon tl 
ray i/. and Grandſon to the Emperor Maximilian, and i Confe 
Truce was concluded with rhe Republick ; by vet 25.9 
tue of which the Venetians had Veron of the Emperc nthe B 
for a great Sum of Money. Such was the Concluſi 2 f 
of that Cambray War, which made ah a Scene ( "ney, 
Blood and Confuſion for eight Years ; and in whic "wk 
the Venetians gave a laſting Proof of their invincibl 4 


Prudeni 
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rudence, Fortitude and Conſtancy, which remained 


Ty an{haken, while all Europe made head againſt em. 


— 923. After the Death of Loredano who had FRO An 
an eꝗ his Country when reduced to the laſt extremity, Or 


u cel znd left ĩt in a ceable and flouriſhing State, Antonio 1521. 
me ien was elected Doge, who reigned but 22 Months. 

* Thy His Succeſſor was Andrea Gritti, who had former- 1 
ing « ly been Priſoner in France, and had done great Services 1323. 
one | the Cambray War. He made Peace with the Empe- 

he bew charles V. and afterwards entered into a League 

* with the Fr. K. aſſiſted him to recover Milan, and to 

a make a great Progrets in Neples. Bur ſoon after the 

ry ſha ench loſt all by their Indiſcretion and Tyranny; and 

ch, ce I. was taken Priſoner. In fine, this Doge by 

key, riſing ſomerimes with France, ſometimes with the 

AY Emperor, and ſometimes with the Biſhop of Rome, 

6 fre” he found it moſt Serviceable ro rhe Commonwealth, 

4 et it in a flouriſning State of Tranquillity and Peace, 

Territd nd dyed much lamenred by the Citizens. Towards 

i Spa the latter end of his Adminiſtration, the Venetians 

Roni rowing jealous of the Turks, made Preparations for 
32 War, and fitted out a Fleet under the — of 


Pſereus : They refuſed to ſuffer this Fleet to join 


ce of Mun of the Emperor Charles V. (which he earneſtly 


_ | ſolicited) whether it was that no Hoſtilities being 
nue all. committed againſt them, they were loth to pull 
„ ſack heavy War upon their own Heads; or that they 


vere influenced by the Solicitation of Francis King 
« France to the Contrary, However ſoon after Ho- 
ſiliies commenced, and the Turks making a Deſcent 


magna 
ur, Gaſt 


uy 1 * Corcyra,over-ran the Iſland with Fire and Sword. 
d bear is Iſland lying between the Adriatick and Tonian 

. a, is very convenient for either Defending or Inva- 
„ berwit 178 not only Greece and the Epirus, but even Italy, 
Burgund i. this Alarm, the Venetiaxs preſſed anxioully for 
1. onfederacy of the Chriſtian Princes againſt Sch - 
by vel 1 ; which accordingly was Proclaim d by the Pope 
Empere the Beginning of 1537. In the mean time, the Im- 
. ferial Admiral Andreas Auria refuſed to joyn the Ve- 
' Scene ( . who had ſo lately given him the like Denial. 
in wht ome the Turks were forced to break up the Siege 
invincibl 4 * Town of Corcyra, and were defeated at Land 
Pruden the Imperialiſts. Peace being concluded berwixr 


Pp 4 the 


tonio 
imani. 
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or rather incompatible Intereſts; or that the Prudence 
King being at that time poſſeſs d of the State 4 * unſhaken 
lan and Benonia, beſides other Places, was bew 


formidable to his Allies. In fine, the Pope ſtipulas C 23. 
from the Venetians a full Title to all eng @ved his 
magna that were deſigned for him, joyn'd with . and left 1 
and ſoon after the King of Caſtile did the fats i Grimans 
order to drive Lewy XII. of France out of Italy * His Suc 
Duke of Ferrara adhering ſtiffly to the Kino i" been | 
France; the Pope excommunicated both the range in the Ca 
the other. The City of Breſcia returned to the Veil” Char 
tian Obedience, and Andrea Gritti, with ſeveral al with the 
Noble Venetians and Officers, with a competent ny make a 
ber of Soldiers, being ſent to defend it, a very ſha Fench lo 
Engagement inſued between them and the French Fs 1 
which they were all either Kill'd or Taken, and 4 practiſing 
drea Gritts (ſent Priſoner to Lewis. The Venetian Emperor 
larmed, but not diſpirited with this great Loſs, due he fou 
out a Naval Force, with which they Sack d Argent! kititin 
took Mirandala, and infeſted the Ferrareſe Terri nd dyec 
ries. The Joint Land Army of the King of $a the latte 
the Pope and the Venetians, which lay beſore Bonmi — 
retired from thence to Ravenna ; and the French Arm +l 
under the Command of Gaſton de Foix, Duke of Ni Pelarens 
OUTS join'd by the Duke of Ferrara advanced fro tar of | 
Milan in Purſuit of them. In fine, the two Armid dlicired, 
mer near Ravenna ; and afrer a very obſtinate an Jet com 
bloody Fight the French obtain d the Victory, fack ieavy 
Ravenna, and took divers other Towns in Romagna vere inf 
bur after all, their Victory coſt em very dear, Gaſt Franc 
falling in the Action; and from that Hour the Frend Ulities c 
Arms declind in Italy, and they did every day lo mn Cor 
Ground, leaving thoſe ar laſt, whom they had beatet This Il: 
in Poſſeſſion of what they fought for. da, 18 1 
The End of Thereupon followed the Peace of Bruſſels betwi! ing 0 
the Cam- Francis of France and Charles, Duke of Burgund jon th 
bray ir. and Grandſon to the Emperor Maximilian, and i Confe, 
Truce was concluded with rhe Republick ; by ve 2 
tue of which the Venetians had Veron of the Emper( n the B. 
for a great Sum of Money. Such was the Concluſi rial A 
of that Cambray War, which made Italy a Scene Prat 
Blood and Confufion for eight Years ; and in whi r. 
che Venetzans gave a laſting Proof of their invincib 2 
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prudence, Fortitude and Conſtancy, which remained 


Fendi amaken, while all Europe made head againſt em. 


of Mi 
come 


ulating red his Country when reduced to rhe laſt extremity, Grimani, 
in Re I Wes” bl d fl - . . 1521. 
nd left it in a peaceable and flouriſhing State, Antonio 

then n an was elected Doge, who reigned but 22 Months. = 
* Ils Succeſſor was Andrea Gritti , who had former-Gritd. 
9. Th been Priſoner in France, and had done great Services 1523. 
ung O08: the Cambray War. He made Peace with the Empe- 


ne an r Charles V. and afterwards entered into a League 


ic eu h the Fr. K. aſſiſted him to recover Milan, and to 
al ache make a great Progrefs in Neples. But ſoon after the 
it num p., loſt all by their Indiſcretion and Tyranny ; and 
ry enen I. was taken Priſoner. In fine, this Doge by 
_ mactifing ſometimes with France, {omerimes with the 


Emperor, and ſometimes with the Biſhop of Rome, 


1141 WML; he found it moſt Serviceable ro the Commonwealth, 


s, fre n i in a flouriſhing State of Tranquillity and Peace, 
725 ad dyed much lamented by the Citizens. Towards 
F wi he latter end of his Adminiſtration, the Venetians 


rowing jealous of the Turks, made Preparations for 
War, and fitted out a Fleet under the Command of 
Pſareus : They refuſed ro ſuffer this Fleet to join 


Bonont 


ch Arm 


* * thar of the Emperor Charles V. (which he earneſtly 
05 1 toi licited) whether it was that no Hoſtilities being 
1 2 et committed againſt them, they were loth to pull 


i heavy War upon their own Heads; or that they 
vere influenced by the Solicitation of Francis King 
« France to the Contrary, However ſoon after Ho- 
filties commenced, and the Turks making a Deſcent 


„ fack 
2 
ur, Cafe 


my 1 , upon Corcyra, over- ran the Iſland with Fire and Sword. 
route This INand lying between the Adriatick and Tonian 
L Ka, is very convenient for either Defending or Inva- 
-_ ng not only Greece and the Epirm, but even Italy, 
LES Upon this Alarm, the Veneti aus preſſed anxioully for 

650 F a Confederacy of rhe Chriſtian Princes againſt Soly- 
we vel; which accordingly was Proclaim'd by the Pope 
1 nthe Beginning of 1537. In the mean time, the Im- 
ae 3 rial Admiral Andreas Auria refuſed to joyn the Ve- 
Scene M, who had ſo lately given him the like Denial. 
2 However the Turks were forced to break up the Siege 
-— incl 0 the Town of Corcyra, and were defeated at Land 


If the Imperialiſts. Peace being concluded berwixr 
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the Emperor and the French King; the Senate entre] 
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_ : upon | 

into a League with Charles V. and the Pope again and ef 

So/ymen ; and indeavourd to have brought in Hm in the 

King of England; but he declin'd it, whether it H Will o 

that he took it ill that he was not mentioned in th them | 

1 rcaty, or that he was ſuſpicious of the over. gro Leave 

Power of the Emperor. The Confederates carrie they b 

on the War with various Succeſs till the End o dedica 

Year, 1540. in which the Venetians concluded Sepulc 

Peace with the Turks,giving up to them Napoli di u tury i 

nia and Raguza , which they had taken in the Wal r-ndus 

Pietro Lau- This was under the Adminiſtration of Peter Landi, w Afoci: 

© .» had ſucceeded Grzzez in 1538. In his time the Citizen being 

„ underwent a great Famine, which he with his f Feruſa 

| dence, Vigilancy and Liberaliry remedied as much and M 

1 was poflible. Charles V. paſſing thro:  Traly in ore Holy 

to his African Expedition, the Senate renewed thei ing im 

Alliance with him; And ſoon after the Emperor an The L 

the King of Englænd having fallen upon France, the Order 

ſolicited and obtain d a Peace between the Empeto make 

Faris Do. And the French King. The next Doge was Franciſai taken | 
to. Donatus, who cultivated Peace while the reſt of th retir'd 

12!% World was involved in War. The next after hin Iſland « 

— n liv'd but a Year after his Election; then Venerio wa This 1 

123. Cholen,, who in Imitation of the Three preceding Years : 

ee Dukes, liv'd in Peace, the Seat of the Wars being the Ch 
5 dcs then transferrd beyond the Mountains. The Tu 1's! : 

8 having infeſted the Coaſt of Apulia, the Knights of grantec 

Feruſalem, under pretence of | purſuing the Inſide the Or: 

rifled ſome Venetian Ships and took ſome Turk: produc 

Veſſels in the Venetian Ports: upon which the Senat ing th 

ordered, that by way of Reprilal their Rents in th infignif 

Venetian Territories ſhould be confiſcated, till du them t. 
one, teparation were made. The Knights made hear openly 

„„ Complaints of this Uſage as an Incroachment upol Primiti: 

stef the Dignity, and an unſuitable Reward of the Meri ligion x 

$3422. and great Services of their Order. The Original ol they w 

the Order was this, Upon the Declenfion of the Ro filcatin 

man Empire, the Kingdoms of Feruſalem, Syria, an tau! IN 

Egypt falling into the hands of the Pezſians, {om dociery 

Chriſtians were ſtill left in Feriſalem, and permitte bited th 

to live in that Quarter of the City where our Saviour their $ 

Sepuſcher is placed, This Sepulcher was frequent" colt th 

nel tine th; 


/ 
| . : N 
a vilized by Strangers, who repaired to Feruſalem eit 
i | ure 
' 
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6 entri upon a religious Errand, or in the way of Traffick : 
e again and eſpecially the Merchants of the Coaſt of Amalfi 
in Henin the Kingdom of Naples ; who gaining the good 
her it U Will of the Infidels and their King, by Importing to 
d in h them Foreign and Unknown Commodities, obtain d 
r-prowfl Leave to lodge and live in the City. Upon which 
cattie they built a Monaſtery, and an Hoſpital for Pilgrims, 
d of dedicated to St. Fohn, in the ſame Quarter with the 
:luded MI Scpulcher ; and about the Beginning of the 12th Cen- 
di mu cury in the celebrated Expedition of Godofred, Ge- 
the Wa and the Maſter of that Hoſpital, and ſome of his 
indi, wh Agociates, aſſumed the Habit of the Order; which 


Citizen 
his P 
much: 


being confirm'd, and approv'd by the Patriarch of 
Feruſalem and the Pope of Rome, Perſons of Quality 
and Merit that afterwards had occaſion to viſit the 


in ordefWl Holy Sepulcher, liſted themſelves in the Order, Vow- 
ed theij ing implacable hatred to the Enemies of Chriſtianity. 
eror and The Liberaliry of Princes inlarged the Treaſury of the 
ice, the Order, and the Kings of Feruſalem were glad to 
Empero make uſe of their Valour. But when Feruſalem was 
vanciſcuſi taken by Saladin the Emperor of the Turks, they re- 
ſt of th retird to Acre and Tyre, and from thence to the 


frer hin Iſland of Rhodes, which they took by force in 1308. 
eri0 wa This INand they defended againſt the Turks for 214 
receding Years ; during which time it proved a Bulwark for 
rs being the Chriſtians to keep off the Turksſb Invaſions upon 


he Turk 
nights C 
Infidels 


Ialy : Bur then being diſpoſſeſs'd, they had Malta 
granted em by the Emperor Charles V. Such was 
the Origin and Progreſs of that Order, which has 


Turk: produced many brave and famous Men; but by tea- 
e Senat ing the powerful Empire of Turk) with their little 
ts in th infignificant Skirmiſhes, have oftentimes provok'd 
till auß them to fall upon the Chriſtians : Beſides, they have 
le hea i openly departed (ſays a Venetian Writer) from their 
nt upo Irimitive Laws and Conſtitution, and diſgraced Re- 
je Meri ligion with Avarice and ſordid Lucre. To return; 
iginal ol they were ſo diflarisfied with the Venetians for con- 


the R filcating their Rents, that they appeal'd to Pope 


ria, an Paul IV. who ſhew'd ſuch regard to the Benefit of 
s , ſomſſ Society and the Preſervation of Peace, that he prohi- 
ermitte i bied them to Search the Venetian Veſſels or Scour 
Saviour W ticir Seas ; leſt the Riffling of a ſmall Ship ſhould 
equentiſ colt the Chriſtians the loſs of Kingdoms. Ar that 
” om ume the difference happened between the Pope and 

nr the 
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the Columnas; Henry King of France ſiding with the 


former, as the King of Spain did with the latter; but . 2 
Venerio would by no means enter into any Meaſure; ge of 
that might diſturb the Peace of his Country: tho (dates; 
warmly ſolicited on both ſides. Upon which pe. MW till che 
nerio merited the Appellation of Princeps Pacis, In Favour 
1556 Bona Sfortia the Daughter of Fohn Galem for. Nin a Pe 
merly Duke of Milan, and Queen of Poland, return- Mortif 
ning to Puglia by the way of Venice, was recei. ire an 
ved by the Doge and Senate with ſuch Pomp and that aft 
Splendor as ſpoke a flouriſhing Peaceful State. * 
101 

F. 24. The next Doge encounter'd at once the vho th 
hardfhips of Famin, and Peſtilence. The one he acc 
guarded off by ſeaſonable Conſtitutions and Order, but in! 
particularly the Lex Agraria injoyning the manuring and Spe 
of all Lands that lay uncultivated, as being coverd ſpare nd 
with Pools, Sc. and the other by diligence and Cate. lyi 
After which he gave the City the agteeable Diverſion I Lem J 
ot · the Coronation of his Dutcheſs after the manner of ic 
their Anceſtors; a ſplendid Solemnity that Venice had ſenetias 
not ſeen for many Years before; for from the time A 
of the Doge Paſchal Marepietro till this time there had wer Ch 
heen no Dutcheſs of Venice, In his time a Truce was Kano dy 
concluded between Philip of Spain and the Pope, I ning 
by Vertue of the unwearied Solicitation and Media- pot. 
tion of the Venetians, who look d upon that War as eral Pl. 
highly pernicious not only to rah bur to all Chriſten- Mercha 
dom. The Turks made great devaſtarions upon the blown u 
Coaſts of Naples: and the Venetians apprehenſive for "on. 1 
their own Territories inlarged their Fleet, and For- chief T. 
nfyed Cris, and Corcyra, Charles V. dying, his Son © the C 
Philip yielded to the Solicitation of the Senate, in ma Bef 
king Peace with Henry of France at Liſte, The Am“ beir 
baſſador of Spain diſputing the Precedency with the "ith Po 
Ambaſlador of France at Venice, the Senate gave ir Conſe 
for the latter. This Doge dying was ſucceeded Gulf of 
his Brother Hieronymo Prioli, in whoſe time the Pope Cory, 
gave the Senate leave to chooſe the Patriarch of Venice = 0 
ri 


with a perpetual Right of Patronage; in conſidera 
on of their Zeal againſt the Doctrine of Luther anc lerable! 
Calvin. He adorn'd the Ducal Robe with precious 

Jewels and the rwo Crowns of Cyprus and Candia in * 
Pen 
"14 tak 


&. 25. The 


6 9. 
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_ & 25. The next Doge was Loredano Elected at the pietro Lo- 
Arne Age of 86 after great Diſſentions about other Candi- — 


thee (dates; for he was not ſo much as propoſed ar firſt, 
b , al che diſcording Parties relinquiſhing their reſpective 
" Wl favourites, agreed to fink all their jarring Pretenſions 
in a Perſon of his Age and Experience, He had the 
Mortification to ſee the State attack d at once by War, 
fire and Famine. In the height of a great Famine 
that affected both it, and all Irahj, the Arſenal took Fire 
and was Levell d with the Ground. Then inſued the 
Invaſion of Cyprus by Solyman the Turkiſß Emperor, 


ce the WY vbo thought this a favourable Opportunity, not only 

one he on account of the Deſtruction of their Naval Stores, 

rden, bis in regard that the other Chriſtian Powers, Fance 

nuring ind Spain being then imbroiled in Civil Wars, could 
_ bare no aſſiſtance againſt the common Enemy. ThisCy- The. Cypri- 
1 Care, lying near the Coaſt of Aſia and at a great diſtance" 
verſion tom Venice, was very ſerviceable for infeſting the A- 

nner af e Coaſt, and ſneltering the Chriſtian Ships. The 

ice had Venetians in the mean time made all neceſſary Prepa- 

ge time 915 with wonderful Alacrity, and animated the o- 

re had der Chriſtian Princes to joyn with them. But Lore- 

ce was e dying, Mocenico was Elected Doge, in the be- Aloyſius Mo- 
e Pope, i Fung of whole Adminiſtration the Venetian, took * 
Media- S porum, and ſome other places; the Turks took ſe- ; 


War as "tal Places in Dalmatia and ſeiz'd three Rich Venetian 

hriſten- Merchant Ships at Cyprus, which were nevertheleſs 

bon the down up by the unwonted Courage of a Noble Ma- 

ve for wn. Then they took Leuceſia and Famaguſta the 

d For- chief Town, after a reſolute Defence; pits contrary 

his Son © he Capirulation Flea'd alive Bragadeno the Gover- 

in ma- 2 Before this Town they loſt above 60000 Men. Cy- Cyprus ta- 
Phe Am being thus loſt, the Venetians entring into Alliance n / the | 
with we]M tb Pope Pius V. and Philip II. of Spain, fitted out — 
gare ir © Confederate Fleet which engaged the Turks in the 


eded b bulf of Lepanto, and gain'd a very conſiderable 1371. 
the Pope Vitory, which Galled the Turks extreamly and made ge! * 
of Venice nem abandon Cyprus. But the Diſſenſſions between Curzolary. 
nſiderati the Chriſtan Victors were ſuch, that after a few inconſi- 

ther anc lerable Efforts the Venetians were fain to clap up a Peace 

preciou 8 the Turks,by Vertue of which the Venetian gave up 

andi in tum, and all the Towns and Territories in Dalmatia 


> Epirus were put upon the ſame Foot as before the 7. 

-"mmencement of the War. In 1 574 Henry King of Po- 

Im taking Venice in his Way to France upon the Death Kr 
of 


25. The 


— — ———— —— 
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of Charles IX, was received at Venice with all Splen: 

dor and Demonſtrations of Joy, and advisd by the 

Doge to fink the civil Diſſentions of France by Lenity 

and Moderation, in order to promote the Grandeur 

of his Kingdom, and inable it to aſſiſt and protect their 

Allies. Which Henry readily engaged to do: Soon atter 

the Ciry was humbled with repeared Fires, and with 

Sebastiano à diſmal Plague the progreſs of which was imputed 
venerio. to the Ignorance of the Padouan Phyſicians. Veneris 
157/- the next Doge (who had commanded the Fleet in the 
Nicolaus Barrel of Lepanto) lived but 9 Months after his Election, 
de Pome and was ſucceeded by Nicolaus de Ponte a celebrated 
1575, Philoſopher, who ſtudying peacefull Arts, adorned the 
Ciry with handſome Fabricks, reſtrain'd Prodigality 

by Sumptuary Laws, compoſed a Difference between 

the Pope and the Senate, about a ſmall Fief claim by 

the Patriarch of Aquileia whoſe cauſe the Pope el- 

pouled ; gave the Ambaſſadors of the King of 9«- 

pan a ſuitable Reception; and reformed the Power 

of the Decemviri. In his time the Malreſe and the 

H ſocchi committed ſeveral Piracies and Depredations 
Paſcalis Ci- but were check d for their Infolence. The next Doge 
0g, was much reſpected for his Piety, Prudence and Hu- 
manity. He preſerved Peace rho' the reſt of Emre 

was ingaged in War, made a Bridge over the Rialto, 

puniſhed the Vſocchi for their Depredations, ound 

Henry IV. of Fance notwithſtanding the Remonſtran- 

ces of the Pope, and made Preparations to oppoſe the 
Mario Ori- Tyrk upon occaſion. His Succeflor Marino Grimaui 
Gs 5. fitted out a Fleet to ſuppreſs the V/occh? or Pyrats, 
whom they beat in an Engagement, and ſo cleared 

the Seas. In his time Pope Paul V. in vindication 01 

his Ponrifical Authority required the Senate to diſanul 

their Decrees relating to Eccleſiaſtical Perſons and 

their Eſtates; and the Senate inſiſting on their Civil 

Power and Authority over all their Subjects, he iſſued 

forth a Bull of Excommunication againſt them, In 


| $r eague 
DL this Doge's time the Senate entered into a Leag 


Donato. with the Grifons A. 1503. His Succeſſor Donato pro- 
1605, reſted publickly againſt the Pope's Bull, and cauſed 
the Proteſtation to be diſperſed in all the Venetian Po- 

minions. The Subjects of Venice and the very Cler- 

ev, excerting the Feſuits, appeared much in, 


cenizy at the Pope's Invation of the Civil Right; . 
* hs 
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the Jeſuits were baniſhed Venice. Thus was every Jeſuits hand 
thing ready to break out into War, when Henry IV — 
of France ſent Cardinal Foyeuſe to make up the dit- 
ference ; by Whole Mediation twas agreed chat, to 
gratify the King of France, the Impriſoned Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Perſons ſhould be given up to the Pope, and the 
Pope ſhould recall his Interdict. Both Spain and France 
interceded for the Pardon of the Feſuzts,but the Senate 
farly refuſed it. Peace being thus reſtored, the Doge 
applyed his Mind to the Suppreſſion of the Pyrates, 
particularly the Vſocchi, His Succeſſor was Antonio ; 
Memo, who made vigorous Preparations ro puniſh 399910 Mes 
and ſuppreſs the Vſocchz, a barbarous and perfidious 
ſort of Pyrates; who had treated the Venetian Go- 
vernours and Præfects with the utmoſt Indignity and 
Cruelty, and had Barbarouſly infeſted the Coaſt of 
Ilyricum, &c. But in 1613 Ferdinand Arch-duke of 
Auſtria ingaging to keep them in order and to pre- 
vent their being harboured in Maritim Places, the 
Matter was taken up. In the mean time, Emmanu- 
el Duke of Savoy laying claim to the Principality of 
Montferrat upon the Death of the Duke of Mantua, 
ſome Commorions inſued which ended in Peace ar 
ſti, by the Interceſſion of Spain and Venice who eſ- 
pouſed rhe Cauſe of the Houſe of Gonzaga ; and 
Studyed by all means, ro preſerve the Peace of 
Italy, „ 


1612 


$. 26. After the Death of Memo, John Bembo was E- — 
lected Duke; who bent his force againſt the Pyrates 16 15. 
who were grown more impudent than ever and were 
favoured by their Prince, the Arch-duke of Auſtria. 
He took ſome of the Arch-ducal Towns the Gover- 
nors of which had favoured and ſheltered rhe Py- 
rates, and beſieged Gradiſca, a Town in Stiria, be- 
longing to the Arch-Duke. In the mean time, Toledo 
Governour of Milan, and the Duke de Oſſuna Vice- 
roy of Naples, ſtarted a freſh War againſt the Veneti- 
ans; and the Spaniards took ſeveral loaden Ships, 
homeward bound from Syria. However Gradiſca was 
reduced to that Extremity, that twas upon the point of 
ſurrendring, when by the Mediation of Lewis XIII 
King of Fance and Charles Duke of Savoy, a Peace 
was cancluded between the Arch-Duke and the Repub. Nicolas Po- 


. Dato. 
lick, 1618. 
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The Peace lick, in the Iſland of Veglia, (cho formerly negotiated Ml ved i 
) of Madrid. at Vienna, Madrid and Pars) by Vertue © which WM 40 D 


Commerce was reſtored,moſt of the Vſocchi tranſporres time 
to Carliſtot and other Frontiers of the Turks further ftabli 
from the Sea; the Pyratical Barks were burnt, and in of D. 
them the very Name of the Vſocchi 5 by which means had a 
the Republick was rid of an Inconveniency that had the D 
gall'd em very much for many Years, For theſe . thele 
fecchi living on the Coaſt that runs from Dalmatia o all ap 
the Gulf of Quarnaro, full of dangerous Rocks, ad vatery 
Flats and Iſlands, and ſubject to the Arch Duke af with 
Auſtria, as beſng part of Hungary, had a ſtrong Gar-. Land, 
riſon in Segna, which was given them to guard as a Wh Allians 
Frontier againſt the Turks; and from rhence infeſted una u 
both the Turks and Venetians with their Depredations Amed 
and Pyracies. The Turks prefſed the Republick ro WI Ships; 
whom the Dominion of the Sea belonged to Curb als. 
and Puniſh them, threatning to take Revenge of their WI move | 
inſolence upon all Chriſtendom ; and accordingly de. Wl mm 
clared War in Hungary againſt the Auſtrians, The wich 1 
Republick made repeated Complaints to their Prince ¶ de Gr 
Ferdinand of Auſtria, but he ſtill connived at their In- Wl niting 
ſolence, whether it was that the Arch-Duke could nor WM Feparat 
be at the Charge of a German Garriſon in Segna to dhe St 
ſuppreſs them, and ſo found his Account in Loving larmed 
that Frontier defended againſt the Turks without MW 4 wh 
Charge; or that he was Influenced by the Solici- U mat: 
rations of the Spaniards who loved to ſee Venice im- {vies. 
ployed that they might not be at leiſure to oppoſe /n anc 
their Deſigns in Italy. At laſt the matter was compo- 
ſed as above. The next Doge Donato detected and 
prevented the deſigns of the Count 4 Oſſuna and Al- 
23 Quera the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, to ſurpriſe che 
leet by Treachery ; and again to ſer fire to the Maga- 
Zines, cut down the Bridges, and Maſter the City 
by Vertue of a Conſpiracy of French and Burgundi- 
ans within the City, who only ſtaid for the Arrival 
of ſome Naval Force under the Command of one 
Haillot an Engliſh Man. Two of the Accomplices 
having diſcovered the Conſpiracy, the reſt were taken 
and brought to condign Puniſhment, To this diſcove- 
ry and the contemporary Commotions in Bohemza was 
owing in a great meaſure the Peace of Tah; Spain 
being obliged to aſſiſt the Emperor, and Franet * 
8 1 
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otiared MI ved in Domeſtick Broils. This Doge reigning only 
which 40 Days, he was ſucceeded by Antonio Prioli. In his . 
Ported time the Senate perceiving the Deſign of Spain to e- Prot. 
urther WI {tabliſh a predominancy in al, entered into a League 1578. 
and in of Defence with Charles Duke of Savoy whom they 
means had afliſted with Men and Money; and invited into it 

ir ha) WY che Dukes of Mantua, Parma, Modena and Urbino; but 

eſe . thele had nor courage to own their Conſent, tho they 

tia all applauded it as the only Defence of the common 

s, and Safety. At the ſame time, they were tied in a League 

uke of WM with the Swiſs. And being thus pretty ſecure by 

g Gar. WY and, they fortifyed themſelves at Sea, by a defenſive 

rd 25 2 Alliance with the States of Holland. The Duke 4 O/- 


nfeſted „na under the pretence of Guarding off the Turks, kept 
dations Armed Veſſels in the Gulph, and took ſome Venetian 
lick w Hips; for which the Venetians made ſuitable repri- 
Curb als. At laſt rhe Court of Spain thought fir to re- 
of their WI move that Seditious Duke from his Tyrannical Go- 
ply de- emment, and recalling him to Spain puniſhed him 
The MW vith Death. Soon after the Valteline revolting from 
Prince WM dne Criſons, and being as twere a Gallery, which u- 74. We 
heir In- "iting the Countries of Germany with thoſe of Spain, the valre- 
uld not feparates the Venetians and Iraly from the Aſſiſtance of 
zu to de Strangers; the Venetians were very much a- 
having krmed, as foreſeeing that the Emperor and the Spani- 
vichout who were then inviolably linked together would 
Folici- by maſtering the Valteline hem them in from all foreign 
ice im- Levies. To avert this Blow, they animated the Gri- 
oppoſe / and the Swiſ7, and ſupplyed them with Mony, 
compo- ums and Men; they ſolicited the Kings of Fraucr 
ed and ud England, and the Duke of Savoy to aflift in vindi- 
ind Al- WJ 4ung the Liberty of the Griſons againſt the Power 
riſe the Nef the Auſtrians, The Duke of Savoy having form'd 
Maga- + Deſign to ſuppreſs Geneva, rhe Senate interpoſed 


e City Nad perſwaded him to drop the Deſign, In the begin- 
rgundi- Ws of 1623. the Senate confederated with France 
Arrival £4 Savoy to procure a reſtoration of the Places taken 
of one Ney the Auſtrians in the Valteline and the Griſons Coun- 
mplices and a diverſion of the Auſtrians by Mangfelt in 
e taken I{/ace. 0 


liſcove- 
1a was J 27. Prioli dying was ſucceeded by Franceſco Con-yramefeg 
Spain * 'm, under whoſe Adminiſtration the Senate Confe- Corterir?, 
; mw rated with France and Savoy, purſued the Reſtituti- 22. 
K Or: 
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on of the Valteline, ſollicitingthe Pope into whoſe Hand 
the Forts had been delivered by the Auſtrians to 
make an end of the Affair: for they perceived plainly tha 


ſurpriz 
Howe! 
Y app 


the deſign of the Auſtrians and Spaniards was to ſubject Suſpen 
both Italy and Germany, by uniting their Countries, ki to! 
and ſo opening a Door to over-run the one or the Iich fie 
other ar pleaſure, The Senate continuing to em. Mouſe | 
ploy all their care to unite the Princes of a e Ma 
made a perfect Accommodation between the Dukes Me Nie 
of Savoy and Mantua, upon the Difference ſo | our of 
in Queſtion. TheKing of France and the Duke of Say iſ) mak 
having formed a Deſign upon Genoua, as an Inlet to Mi- well 
lan,B the Venetians generouſly repreſented it as an inglori- Loſs, 
ous deſign of revenging the provocations of the Hoe Be then 
of Auſtria upon an innocent State. The Conferences ar. 


erf s 
ner ſoc 
hemſely 


at Rome proving ineffectual, the Army of the 
League made ſuch progreſs in the Valteline, that ina 
little time they took poſſeſſion of the whole Country; 
except Riva; and the Ancient Alliances of the Gn 
14 with France and the Swiſs were reſtored to their for- 
14 mer Splendour. The Venetians flattered by the 4. 
| ſtrians, {corn the diſhonour of deſerting the League; 

* and refuſe ro endanger Chriſtendom by the proffered 
14 aſſiſtance of the Turks. They adviſe the King of 
1 Goranas France to invade the Mzlaxeſe rather than the Ge- 
4 Cornaco, xu], tho that Prince egged on by the Ambition of the 


4 1625, Duke of Savoy would nor liſten to their wholeſome 
1 Advice. In the mean time, Contarini dying Giovanni 
F | Cornaro was choſen Duke, and Carlos Duke of Savoy 
41 with the Hench General Leſdiguieres being obliged to 
| retire from the Genueſe without carrying their point, 
the Senate wiſely foreſceing they had no Succouts 
1 near 'em,refus'd ro comply with the repeared Requelt 
i | of theſe Princes, that they ſhould invade the Mila- 
4 neſe, to divert the Deſtruction of Piemont, then threat. 
l | ned by Feria Governor of Milan. They interpoſed 
| (rho' in vain) their moſt effectual Offices for Peace be- 
| twixt King Charles I. of England and the King of France. 
The Pope declaring for the Houſe of Auſtria in the 

# by eaty of Valieline. Affair, Cardinal Richelieu Sacrificing 

Ont oe. - . . 

bl conſiderations to appeaſe a furious Storm that threat- 
Fl ned a civil War, and the downfal of his Authority; clap- 


ed up a ſeparate Peace with Spain upon that Head, to da 
great 


— 
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ans to Wowever the Senate joyning Prudence with Neceſſi- 
ly thar approved of the Peace; and Carlos agreeing to a 
lubjet NPuſpenſion of Arms with the Genucſe, Peace was reſto- 
ntries, d to 1:a/y, tho at the ſame time it ſaw it felf big 
or the ich fiercer Storms, by the Succeſſion of Mantua, the 
o em- N ouſe of Gonzagua being then without Hopes of Iſ- 
ah, e Male. Rhetel Son to the Duke of Nevers marrying 
Dukes e Niece of Vincenzo Duke of Mantua at the very 
long our of his Death, declared himſelf Duke; and Sa- 
% making Prerenfions with the Countenance of Spain, 
to Mi- well as the Houſe of Guaſtala, the Senate was at 
inglori- . Loſs, how to preſerve the Peace of rah, France be- 
Hou g then ingaged both in a Civil and the Engliſh 
erences ar. Both the Republick and the Pope leaned to 
of the rer: Side, he being the lawful Heir; but the For- 
nat in a ¶ er ſtood true to their ſettled Maxim, not to declare 
unte); ¶emſelves but in Conjunction with Fance; and in- 
Griſons Ned not that, till they ſaw the French Troops enter 


eit for- , for the French had frequently indeavoured to 


he 4. ng them to a Rupture with Spain without caring 
eague 3 ¶ ſecond it. France could give nothing but Promi- 
roffered s till rhe Affair of Roche! was over; and fo the 
Ling Of Wives of Italy were referred to that one Iſſue. Ar laſt 


he Ge- 
n of rhe 
oleſome 
iovanni 
f Savoy 
liged to 
r point, 


ms XIII of Fance, having taken Roche! and made 
ace with England, croſſed the Alpes with 30000 
en, and concluded a Treaty of Peace with the Duke 
Szvoy at Suſa ; and an Alliance offenfive with the Re- 
Hick and the Duke of Mantua. Soon after both 
je King and Cardinal Richelieu returned with the 
arelt part of the Army, to the no ſmall Mortifica- 


uccours Wn of Venice and Mantus. The Spaniards willing 
Requelt p improve this Opportunity in Italy, offered a Truce 
Mil- WW the United Provinces of Holland, which the Vene- 
1threat- BW: found means to avert, in order to continue the 
erpoſed WWhrerſion on chat fide. In the mean time the Empe- 
ace be- Ir marching with a Gallant Army towards the con- 


Fance. 


es of Italy, and afrerwards to the Mlaneſe, the Se- 


in the re made Vigorous Preparations; aſſiſted Man- 

cing all We with Men, mmunirion and Mony; Garriſoned 

r threat · N reliev d Mantua ; bur afterwards twas taken by Mantua ta- 
y 3 clap- eachery and ſack d. In the mean time, the Duke en. 


id, o the * dyed; and a diſmall Peſtilence raged all over 
J. | 


Q g. 28. Nicolo 


great 


> 


393. 


ſurprize of the Rebublick and the Duke of Savoy. © 


1626. 


— 
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Nicolo Con - $ 28. Nicolo Contareni the next Doge had tis which 
fare. Mortification to ſee the Republick deploring che Ly on 
of ſo much Treaſure ſpent, and 14000 of their be sf 
Troops that periſhed by Slaughter or Sicknels in th Vigor 
ſuccelsleſs Defence of Mantua; But the Senate, u nued t 
commodating themſelves to Fortune and Time, p ou agnes. 
the common Intereſt of Italy with their wonted Sei douges 
dyneſs. The King of Spain s Siſter being bett te Se 
to the King of Hungary, the Spaniards propoſed y who v 
carry her from Naples to | Trieſte on Board the Spun Coaſts 
Fleet; but the Venetians denying them Paſlage, ue cwas t. 
were forced to accept of the Offer the Senate made 1-1... 

conveying her on Board the Venetian Fleet; where 

accordingly they did with great Splendour, and ia ſunk 
ſo doing had the Thanks of the Emperor and the in che 
tholick King In the mean time, a Peace was clap xen 1 
ed up at Ratisbon between the Emperor (then appr ſaires C 
henfive of the Swedes) and the French King, bj ud re! 
which the Affair of Mantua was fertled; tho nol tas ag 
with due regard to the Republieł that had ſtood alon in the 
the heavieſt Shocks of the War. However "WI foreſeei 
purſuance of this Treaty, the Peace of Iraly was ul Chriſti 
ample Form ratifyed by all Parties at Chievaſtro, A ;.,, 
thus was the Republick and all 1taly reſtored to Peace (1. N. 
io which the Commorions in Germany contributed - pp 
| a little. Guſtavus Adolphus having by a ra id Progreiſt .:- G. 
4 in Germany advanc'd towards Italy, and lent an Em the Pre! 
4 baſſy to the Senate demanding Mony and Aſliltane with Pc 
i upon the Plea that having reſcued the Liberty of Gl br char 
4 many, he had it in his Power to advance the Fea i... | 
1 and Security of Italy: The Senare apprehenſive "Wy tar de 
i the Approach of an Ambitious and Forrunate ** leved, 
I! made Anſwer that the Liberty and Honour of Its tained a 
5 always had been and ſtill was their Care. ing Cr. 
| | : ＋ 1 2 EY ces and 
1 f ranceſco 8. 29. Franceſco Eriz70 the next Doge ſuc It, In 
| i . to a peaceable Calm, after ſo long a Series of 0 « Duke of 
— and Calamity. Pope Urban having by a Bull give Urban, © 
* Cardinals the Title of Eminence, annexed mY Licentio 
to the Holy See, incouraged his Nephew me Nnces © 
to take Precedency of Ambaſſadors as ä — ing Caf 
and incroached upon the Venetian Confines 2 4 * nate, 
£0 Ferrara; the Senate refus d to comply, an Ivneſ if Italy, 
Jealouſies aroſe between them and his Holyne e lat 


e ich 
wi ny of 
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which thro the Imerceſſion of the French were ſtifled. 
Franceand Spain coming to an open Breach, the Vene- 
tians ſtill preſerved a Neurrality , norwithſtanding the 
Vigorous Sollicitations of the French; only they conti- 
nued ro garriſon, Mantua, and guard their own Con- 
fines. Charles Duke of Mantua dying, and ſome jea- 
loufies ariſing between the Princeſs and the French, 
the Senate intetpoſed. In 1638 the Barbary Pyrares, 
who were now very numerous and Strong, infeſted the 
Coaſts of the Adriatick Gulph ; and had a deſign, as 
das thought, to Plunder Loretto: But putting into Vifory of 
Valma guarded with a Caſtle ſubject. ro the Turks, ons. 
were purſued thither, and their Galleys taken and 
ſunk by the Venetian Fleet. The Turk then ingaged 
in the Perſian War, ordered the Venetian Conſul to be 
taken up, and Reparation to be demanded for rhe Cor- 
ſaires Galleys.Soon after Amurath having taken Baby/on 
and returned to Coriſtantinople , made great Prepara- 
tions againſt the Republick, who were nor backward 
in the neceſſary Preparations on their fide ; bur 
ſoreſeeing they could have no Aſſiſtance from other 
Chriſtian Princes, (who were imbarqued in the quarrel 
ofPiemont) agreed to put up the matter and give Amurath 
ome Mony by way of Reparation. The Republic thus 
happily rid of their Fears in the Levant, interpoſed 
heir Offices for the Peace and Security of Italy ; for 
the Preſervation of which they entered into a League 
with Pope Urban, being much alarm'd at that time, 
lot that the Spaniards had inveſted Caſal, in hopes to 
read their Poſſeſſions in Itely. Bur their Fears on 
war ſide were ſoon diſpelled when they ſaw Caſal re- 
leved, and Turin taken by the French, They main- 
aned an exact Neutrality. between the two comen- 
Wg Crowns, notwithſtanding the importunate Inſtan- 
| (es 1 great Proffers made by both ſides 4 draw ens 
tn In 1641, a Difference h ing between the 
ol Carff babe of Parma and the Barberins 1 Nephews ro Pope 


wt ] lan, who exerted their Power and Authority to a 
narberinfh. nous Degree to the great Provocation of the 4. 


nnces of Italy, a War broke out, the Barberins ta- 


pt ung Caſtroe, &c. which did not a little perplex the 
L* ſom nate, whoſe chief Study was to continue the Peace 
Jolynel i Italy, The Senate reſolving to make open Force 


lat Remedy, interpoſed their urmoſt Efforts by 
" of Mediation; bur finding after many fruitleſs 
"04 3 Con- 
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1542. 
The rontifte 
cal and Con- 
federaie 


War. 


/ 


Prarceſco 
Molino. 
1645. 


N of Can- 


dia, 


Carlo Con- 
tarem. 


An Introduction to the 
Conferences that Pope Urben was ſtiff and the Barbe: gain 
rins elated with Succeſs, they entred into a League M and 
with the great Duke of Tuſcany and the Duke of Ms. but 2 
dena, for the mutual Defence of themſelves and of WM der 
other Italian Princes as occaſion ſhould offer; parti. a cor 
cularly for the Protection of Edward Duke of Pama, dane 
and for procuring the Peace of Italy, This done, the WM mand 
War (the greateſt Burden of which fell on the Vene. Vid 
ent) was carried on with various Succeſs between the gteat 
Pontifical and the Confederare Army, till 1645 that by time, 
the diligent and effectual Mediation: of Cardinal Bich 4er VI 
Miniſter of France Peace was concluded, to the mut in 7+» 
al Satisfaction of the contending Parties. Pope Urban Years 
dying, bis Succeſſor Innocent X: - renewed the la gige l 
cription in the Ambaſſadors Hall in the Vatican, com- dying 
memorating the glorious Merit of Venice in having Wl vived - 
alone defended Pope Alexander III. againſt Frederick 


Barbaroſſa the Emperor, which - Inſcription Pope Ur- : 
ban had altered <F the diſadvantage of hi oft? — 
lick, ** I faction 
ot, 1 0 FJ 5 21 f Fance, 
S. 30. In the mean time Franceſco Molino having a. rewed 
cended the Ducal Chair, the Turks ſtarring new Pre- of Save 
renfions upon the Kingdom of Crete (Candia); ſent out the Tir 
a numerous and potent Fleet (of which ten Ships wer Ottoma 
Engliſh that they had hired) with'60000 Men, and Lneria- 
took Cydonia (now Canea) by Treachery. Now Cend:4 Var wi 
being conveniently fituared for great Interpriſes, ai cb. D 
lying at equal diſtances from Italy, Egypt and Hria iy Sea : 
the Republick made vigorous Efforts' to ſave it. Dull Land o 
the Turk prevailing there, they made a ſtrong Diver For: of 
ſion in Croatia and Dalmatia, and after raking (everalMitical C 
Places made themſelves Maſters of Cliſſa, that wa, tow 
reckoned invincible, as being ſeared on the Top Of vic ſo 
Mountains, guarded by Veterans and commanded DW nade bu 
Sororius Nephew to Ibrahim the Turksſp Emperoꝶ 1668 car 
This noble Victory was followed, by the Acceſſiq K of x,, 
of Novogrod, Hariſſa, Tinus, Nadinus, Saſſus, Via ume to 
and the Towering Caſtle of Salo, all which maqqing the 
ſufficient Reparation for the loſs of Canes. At & LIP 
the Turkiſh Fleet was burnt by a Venetian Fireſhip ſeFy upc 


in upon 'em in the Haven of Foggium. Molino dyi Mprehen 

was ſucceeded by Carlo Contareni, who lived after Hon w. 

Election but 35 Days. in which time Lao 1 here no 
| gain 
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Barbs: gaind an Important Victory over the Turks at Seftes 
eague and Abydos, Ihe next Doge ſurvived his Election Fraueſco 
of M. but 20 Days. After him came Bertuccio Valerio; un- Snare. 


1555. 


ind of der whoſe Adminiſtration Laurentio Mercelli gain'd perry, 
parti. a compleat Victory at Sea, over the Turks at the Dar- Yalerio. 
Parma, Janels ; and being ſhot with a Cannon Ball, his Com- 655. 


mand was taken up by Badouaire who redoubled the 
Victory, and took Tenedos, and the Cyclades, to the 
great Conſternation of the Turkis/þ Emperor. Mean 
time, upon the earneſt Sollicitation of Pope Alexan- 


ne; the 
Veneti. 
en the 
that by 
| ' Bichz 
 muru: WY in Venice, after they bad been kept out above fifty 
Years : By which means the Republick hoped to in- 
rape his Holyneſs in the Defence of Candia. Valerio 
dying was ſucceeded by Giovanni Piſauro, who ſur- 
vived his Election but a Year and a half. 


6. 31, To him ſucceeded Domenico Contareni, who 
upon his Acceſſion ro the Ducal Chair had the Saris- 
action to ſee a Peace concluded betwixt Spain and 
France, and all Chriſtendom in Tranquillity. He re- 
dewed the Alliance of the Republick with the Duke 
of Savoy, ſtipulating that the Duke ſhould nor aſſume 
ſent out 
ps weft 
en, ane 
y Candi 


Ottoman Hands, and had been lawfully poſſeſſed by the 
enetians for many Vears. During his Adminiſtration rhe 
War with the Turks was carried on with various Suc- 
riſes, a ces. Notwithſtanding the ſeveral Victories obtain'd 
nd Hriaß y Sea and Land over the Turks, they over-ran the 
it. Bu land of Crete, and in 1667 laid Siege to the important 


g Diver fort of Candia, The Pope ſuppreſſing three Eccleſi- 
; (everalitical Orders, gave their Indowments to the Repub- 
that wa towards the Charge of the War; but theſe 
Top qq ven fold amounting to no more than 900000 Ducars, 


inded b 
Emperc 
Acceſſio 
„ Vit 
ich mac 


nade but a ſmall Acceſſion to the whole, which in 
668 came to 4692000 Ducats. In 1669 Lewe XIV. 
Kof France ſent 9000 Foot and 300 Horle in thePope's 
"me to the relief of Candia ſtill beſieged, who moun- 
ing the Trenches with a precipitant Heat, and aſſu- 
At Sing themſelves of rhe Victory, of a ſudden gave 
-eſhip ſei ay upon the frring of a Barrel of Gunpowder, as 
ino dyi Mrehending the Ground to be all Undermined: 
after 1WUron which the Turks purſued, and the French, wha 
Mocen ere nor ſo much beat as run down by their own 

gam Q q 3 Men 


der VII. the Feſuits were reſtored and kindly entertained Jeſuits refto . 


red, 


Giovanni 
Piſauro. 
1658, 


Domenico 
Contareni. 


1659. 


the Title of King of Cyprus, which was then in the 
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Men, left above a 1000 Men upon 1 

whom was their General Bange Ti yok 9 21 
Germans advancing to ſuſtain them, the Fr * . 
with a Panick feat refuſed to Charge a ay ; 55 
this a Council of War being call d, the General 0 
ved, for the laſt Relief of the Beſieged, to cut . 
of the Town and cover it with new Fortitutm 
3 ſo rhe Infidels might have a new Town to 5 
-” * the other part. But Noailes the French Genen 
alledging that the time preſcribd by his Maſt 
elapſed, ſhipp'd his Men and pur to Sea; with * 
ea . to the Remonſtrances of the other Genenl 
hen, 5 o imputed the Loſs of the Town to his precipj | 
* = The Turks having Advice of the Dena: 
1 85 t - French, made a freſh Attack upon the Be 
— ; t were ſo warmly received, that they were 
1 iged to retire. After ſome Weeks the Bat ed 
wancing borh Men and Ground to ſtand upon, — 
OS pairing of Relief, enter d into a Treaty with the In- the hig 
SF e 7 au 1669. by which twas provided, That the know I 
- 8 32 9 0 Far 20 of Candia, excepting ſick 
| 7, Garabuſe, and Spin Lee they fo 
2 He ge a Ceffion of 5 * 4 2 hey N 
a wee er de Ge en e 
a iſtians loſt 29000 Sol- Ml © 
ee Boors and Slaves that allure he fr 
r der 45 NOS. And thus did the King . : 

dom o after a Twenty- 10 
1 which were buried 150 Nanga 6 605 yt Joint i 
o0000 Men. | | Ys ue Y 


inward 
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vincible 
with a 
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State. 
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The Fumour . 32. Having thus run thro” th pP - al Heads ph 
an ' . N e 

a Gr of the Yenerien Hiſtory, concluding abe che fame i) 

petians. the o 55 PLD with which Puffendorf's Account of Conjur 

ther Nations terminates : We come now in pur- ſick. s 

| ty, im 


ſuance of that Author's M 
ö lethod, ; 
thor hint of the Humor and Genius of che People, i © 
0 n of the Soil, the Strength or Infirmity of of the 
Nitions.” _ the Relation they ſtand in to other I g. 
uniform in th e Venetians are a grave Prudent People, read 1 
2710 & their Actions (ar leaſt to external appea- Culto 
their Ref 5 firm and ſteady in the Proſecuti of baſſad 
The eſolves as they are flow in forming them- foreig 
r ourward Appearance is always Serene , let the Conſt 
inwar 


v. 
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inward Diſquiet be never ſo great; and even in ex- 
treme Difficulties their Conſtancy and Patience is in- 
vincible. The Authority of their Laws is kept up 
with a ſteady and equal hand, and has held an un- 
incerrupred Courſe thro all the Convulfions of the 
State. Their Friendſhip (in private Caſes) is as firm 
35 tis eaſily obtained by thoſe who know how to ma- 


nage them 3 and their Secrecy is inviolable not only 


in Affairs of State, but in ordinary Concerns. They 
ive with great Oeconomy and Frugality in their pri- 
vate Families, and for that end ſeldom receive Viſits, 
or entertain in their 'own Houſes ; tranſacting all 
their private Concerns in publick Places of Meeting, 
{ that they can't readily form a Faction againſt the 
Government. Tho' they are very temperate in the 
uſe of Liquors (whether thro* Vertue or Parcimony) 
they are ſtrangely addicted to their Pleaſures, Their 
Wives they treat like Servants, and watch them with 
the higheſt degree of Jealouſy : and ar the ſame time 
know no Bounds ro Whoredom. Notwithſtanding their 
ſtrict Jealouſy with reſpect ro their Wives, (whom 
they ſomerimes Stab upon the ſlendereſt Suſpicion) 
they readily agree to a Miſtreſs in common; and this 
Community of Imbraces, which in all other Countries 
i the Subject of Diſcord and Hatred, is among them 
the firmeſt Bond of Union and Amity : Inſomuch 
that the Senators do generally form and propagate 
their State Deſigns, at the interviews of theſe their 
Joint Amours. But above all, the Licentiouſneſs of 
the Youth is without a Parallel; the Fathers and 
Mothers being ſo infinitely fond of their Children, 
that they never lay any reſtraint upon them, nor de- 
ny them any thing they deſire-; by which means, in 
conjunction with the ſordid Flattery of their Dome- 
ſick Servants or rather Bullies, they become haugh- 
ty, imperious, laſcivious, and violent in all their Paſ- 
hons. Their Knowledge is confin d to Affairs 
of their own Republic, and the Intrigues of the 
Broplio, where they meet publickly every Day. They 
read no Books bur thoſe of their own Hiſtory and 
Cultows ; and, abating for ſuch as bave been Am- 
baſſadors at foreign Courts, they are very ignorant of 
foreign Affairs. ey are ſo wrapt up in their own 
onſtiturion, that they think the Government of Le- 
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mirably well how to cover the moſt inveterate Hatred 
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nice a juſt Standard and Model for all others. Dig, 
mulation they practiſe to Perfection, and know ad. 


with Flattery and Praiſe; Nay, ſome obſerve of em 83 
that the more complaiſant they appear, the keener i ftocrati 
their Envy. Where they have done the leaft Injury, WM hands 
they bear eternal Enmity , as reckoning a tiue Re. golden 
conciliation impoſſible; for they judge of others by Ml bility. 
themſelves, who do not know what it is to fotzet more 2 
an Injury. As they are implacable in their Harred, i many « 
they are cruel to the laſt degree in their Revenge: far, as 
For *ris one of the Ancient Maxims of their State, Wl ces. 
That it's a Dangerous thing to ſhew Clemency to have 1 
thoſe they have injur d, or to take Vengeance only equal 
by halves. After an Affront given them tis in van Found 
to expect from them a fincere Reconciliation, for ded i 
their outward Proteſtations of Forgiveneſs are only Ml Twel\ 
a Cover for the more implacable Revenge: Above al who « 
their Silence upon the receiving of an Affront, is moſt Ml 709 ; 
to be ſuſpected ; for the more they conceal their Re- tiquit) 
ſentment, the more irreconcileable they are; choo-W Tweh 
ting only ro ſtifle ir for a time, in order to diſcharge 1! Serr 
it with more fury thereafter. Ambition and Pride thoſe 
is the Predominant Quality of the Venetian; andi great | 
yet the greateſt of their Senators are obſery'd to lay 2 
down the higheſt and moſt diſtinguiſhing Poſts, with-¶ mittec 
out the leaſt Reluctancy: And perhaps one principal in the 
Cauſe of the long Duration of their Republick, is, bends 
irs conſiſting of Members that know ſo well how to lity w 
obey ; for no Place can give greater and more pte Cana: 
grace Inſtances of a perfect Submiſſion to the Laws Repu! 
ome obſerve that they are timorous, ſuperſtitions i Num 
and credulous, and oftentimes let flip the faireſt Oy Nobil 
rtunities for want of firm Courage and a ready ef Ve 
relence of Mind: But that I take to be owing ray lick, 
ther to the Conſtitution of their Government which Gove: 
conſiſts of ſo many Heads, and the affected where 
{low-paced Gravity of their Counſels. Tho they gulari 
make a great ſhew of Piety and Devotion, ate ver "age 
Magnificent in their Churches and Hoſpitals, andi the 1 
ſeem inviolably ro adhere to all the rigid Forms of tha aliena 


Church of Rome; yet, they have ſhewn upon ſeveral occaf 
Occafions how little they regard either the Polit ot 05 
cal or Spiritual Capacity of his Holinets , eſpeciali ata, 
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Hiftory of V ENICE 
when any Incroachment is offer'd to the Meaſures 
of their State. 


8.33. The Government of Venice is chiefly Ari- The Govern- 
focratick,, the whole Authority being lodg'd in the of Ve- 
hands of a certain number of Families written in the 


golden Book, which is a Regiſter of the Venetian No- 
bility. This Nobility or Gentry pretend to be of 
more ancient Deſcent than any other in Europe; nay, 
many of em have run the merit of their Antiquity ſo 
far, as to think themſelves equal with Sovereign Prin- 
ce. And indeed it muſt be o-/nd that ſome of em 
have unqueſtion d Proofs of an Antiquity not only 
equal with, but even Prior to the Time of the firſt 
foundation of the Republicx. This Nobility is divi- 
ded into three Orders. The Firſt conſiſts of thoſe 
Twelve Families that were the Twelve Tribunes, 
who elected the firſt Doge of the Republick, Anno 
709 ; including likewiſe Twelve more, whoſe An- 
tiquity is in a manner Parallel to that of the firſt 
Twelve, as being very conſiderable, long before the 
Il Serrar del Conſiglio. The Second Order conſiſts of 
thoſe who are declar'd Hereditary Members of the 
great Council call d Serrar del Conſiglio, erected An- 
10 1289 and Thirty Families more that were ad- 
mitted about 100 Years after for their good Services 
in the Genoueſe War. The Third Order compre- 
hends Sixſcore Families, who purchas'd their Nobi- 
liry with Money, upon the preiſing Exigencies of the 
Candian War, which exhauſted the Treaſure of the 
Republick. . Theſe three Orders compoſe that auguſt 
Number in whom the Political Power is lodged, The 
Nobility or Gentry of the Terra firma, that is, out 
of Venice and within the Dominions of the Repub- 
lick, are not admitted to any Share in the Political 
Government; but compoſe the Councils of the Cities 
where they live, which have a limited Power of Re- 
pularing ſome Inferiour concerns. The haughty Car- 
nage of the Venetian Nobility, who reckon thoſe of 
the Terra firma much their Inferiours, does entirely 
alienate the Affections of the latter, and frequently 
occaſions dangerous Conteſts, Above all, the Nobl-s 
of Candia are moſt lighted and deſpiſed by the Ve- 
tian Nobility, as being Greeks, againſt whom the 
Venetians 
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Venetians have always bore an implacable and con 
temptuous Hatred. Nay, the very Venetian Nob. 
lity of late Creation are contemned by thoſe of the 
firſt or ſecond Rank. The Doge, who is the ſame 
with him that at Rome was Prince of the Senate, hu 
only Precedency before the other Magiſtrates ; by 
his Robes and Habits are ſo rich and diſtinguiſhing 
that they give him a Majeftick Air in Publick Cere. 
monies, if the Sword which the Senate orders to he 
carried behind him were not a mark of his depe. 
dance. This ſlender ſhare of Authority is 8 
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by the continuance. of his Dignity, which is dutin 
Life ; with this Reſtriction, Thar if old Age or Sick 
neſs render him incapable of rind his Fun- 
ction, the Senate has Power to depoſe him. In fins 
the Doge is only an Image and Shadow of Majeſt), 
while the Senate reſerves the Power to themſelves 
only; for fince the Republick has been govemd 
by Doges, there has happen'd no Alteration in their 
Method of Government, which did not tend to the 
Diminution of rhe Prince's Authority; The Senate 
knowing perfectly well that the Liberty of the Re- 
ublick is inconſiſtent with the Libertine Power of a 
rince. All the Majeſty of this Prince reſides in the 
College, a Court compos d of the Doge and 26 Aſſi- 
ſtants, who give Audience to Ambaſſadors, 1 0 
Letters, receive Petitions, and in ſine, prepare Mat- 
ters to be debated and regulated by the Pregadi. This 
Pregadi is the Senate in which reſides the Authority 
of the Republick. They conſult of Peace and War, 
Leagues and Alliances, the Diſpoſal of all Poſts of 
Honour and Truſt, the Nomination of Ambaſſadors, 
the Laying on of Taxes, tie Nomination of the Mem- 
bers of the College; and in fine, are the very Soul 
of the State, and conſequently of all the Actions in 
the Body of the Republick, Tis compos d of Six- 
ſcore Senators (nominated by the great Council) who 
are always of an advanc'd Age, known Merit, and 
ancient Nobility. Tho' the Pregadi or Senate regu- 
lates without controul the Affairs of State, yet the 
Great Council which is the Aſſembly General of all 
he Nobility, is the firſt Tribunal, and indeed the 
Baſis and laſt Court of reſource in the Government: 


For the Great Council hath Power to Enact oY 
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Laws, chooſe Senators, confirm the Tranſactions of 
he Senate, and in fine to rectify and regulate all 
manner of Miſmanagements. Beſides theſe, there is 
very conſiderable Council, call d the Ceuncil of Ten, 
ho have the Cognizance of all Criminal Matters 


ande od in the Ciry and State of the Republick. They 
k Gl are called the Inexorable Judges and are chang'd 
8 * very Year, and have ſuch Power that they can Con- 


lemn even the Doge ro Death without acquainting 


Nn 1 xe Senate. To conclude, The Government of Ve- 
my has all its Springs chain d together in perfect good 
or d by der: In it we fee ſo juſt a Temperament, ſuch an 


admirable Reciprocation -of. Superiority and Depen- 
dance, that from thence reſults Apensen Union "ak 


Maiely fervent Zeal for rhe common Welfare, which are 
miele te laſting Foundations of the Power and Strength 
overs WM the Republick. In it we have a perfect appea- 
in their ("ef of Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Democracy ; for 


aa Wh the Majeſty of a Sovereign ſhines in the Perſon of 
Fa the Doge, in whoſe Name all Diſpatches and Nego- 


he Re. Nations run: The Pregadi repreſents a real Arifto-" 


ver o'fa %, a8 the great Council does a Democracy. The 
$ in the noſt peculiar thing in the Government of Venice is, 
6 AMi- That all the Nobles that turn Eccleſiaſticks are ex- 
liarch duded for ever from any Charge in the State; by 
. Mar. A vbich Maxim they keep the Eccleſſaſticks in depen- 
: This dance, and are as Abſolute in the Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
thoriry {ment as that of the State; inſomuch that they 
4 War, would never permit the common Ecclefiaſtical Juriſ- 
Poſts of Uttion to be eſtabliſh'd in their State, with the ſame 
Hadors Authority that all other Chriſtian Princes allow. As 
"Mom, for the Provinces of the Republick, rhey are govern'd 
y Soul Y Proveditors, who have Abſolute Power in the Af- 
tions in — relating to Peace and War; beſides which they 
of Six- e a Podeſtate to adminiſter Juſtice, and à Captain 


il) who 1 to Command the reſpective Guards and 
it, and e They are hkewiſe viſited once in five 
e regu- 8 by three Senators, call'd the Inquiſitors of the 
yer the « firma, who Hear and Redreſs the Peoples Com- 
| of all Nants, examin into the Adminiſtration of the Pode- 
ed the ſetes, Captains, and other Officers, Sc. Theſe Ma- 
"ment: I litrates execute Juſtice with great Severity; by which 
: New 3 the Senate keeps the Officers to their Duty, 
Laws, F" the Country Nobility in Fear and Submiſſion ; 
and 
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and inſinuates into the People, the Mildneſs and Equi 
ty of the Government under which they live. In the 
City of Venice, beſides the Nobility deſcrib'd aboye 
and the common People, there is a Middling State cal 
the Citizens of Venice; which are divided into tuo 
Claſſes, The firſt are originally Citizens by Bind, 
as being deſcended from thoſe Families which had a 
ſhare in the Government before the Eſtabliſhment gf 
the great Council upon the Election of Doge Grads 
nigo; and theſe would not yield either in Birth er 
Riches ro the beſt Houſes in Venice, if they ld 
without the Dominions of the Republick. The $e- 
cond Order of Citizens conſiſts of ſuch as hare 
either by Birth or Money obrain'd that Privilege in 
the Republick. The Privilege of Citizens. conſiſts 
in wearing Veſts as well as the Nobles, and being 
Candidates for all ſuch Poſts and Places as are thought 
below a Noble Venetian, the higheſt of which is 
that of Great Chancellor of the Republick, To 
conclude, The Government of Venice are very fru- 
gal Managers of their Revenues, bur affect a won- 
derful Splendidneſs in their Embaſſtes : Foreign Am- 
baſſadors they treat with great reſpect, but are migh- 
ty careful in not letting them into the Sectets of 
their Affairs. . 


The frengtb. C. 34. Venice is at this time no inconſiderable State; 


publick, 


of tbe Ke, but wirhal far ſnort of its former Splendor and Power. 


In the Fifreenth Century, ſhe extended her Conqueſts 
both by Sea and Land ; not only her Neighbours, 
bur the remoteſt States dreaded her Power, and ad- 
mir'd her Conduct and Glory: She was not only 
Umpire of Italy, but in a manner the Arbiter of 
Europe; nat to mention her Power elſewhere, © But 
ſuch is the Fate of ſo great a Commonwealth, 
that ſhe has ſince dwindl'd into a moderate State. 
This her Declenſion may be imputed in ſome mea- 
ſure to the following Cauſes. 1. Her boundleſs Am- 


bition in inlarging her Texritories upon the Terre 
firma, by incroaching upon all her Neighbours, and 
raking the advantage of their Inteſtine Diviſions. 
Had ſhe contented her ſelf with the Sea, in which 
{he was poſſeſſed with fo many fair and rich Iſlands, 


ſhe had avoided the Envy and Jealouſie of aps 
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nd Equi I Princes of Taly, who found themſelves obliged to 
Ala the enter with the other Potentates of Europe into the 
d above League of Cambray, and ſtrip her of the Territories 
atecall4Mſhe had uſurped on the Terra firma. Tis true, ſhe 
nto two bore the Shock with unparallel'd Fortitude and Pru- 
Y Bitz dence, and found means to recover theſe her Poſſeſ- 
ch bad: bons again: But the Recovery of them has coſt her 
ment of the loſs of Cyprus and Candia, which were of much 
e Grads greater Importance than her Towns in the Terra firma. 
Birth er 2. Her Irreſolution and the Slowneſs of her Delibe- 
ey lid cations : To this the Poliricians do chiefly impure the 
The d. os of Candi a, that of Cypras, and that of the Terri- 
4s hae tories of the Terra firma in the beginning of the 16th 
vilege u Century; the three fatal Strokes that reduc'd her to 
conſits, a very low Ebb. When the Ottoman Emperor made 


1d being Preparations to Invade Candia, they neglected to take 
thought tte timely Alarm, partly out of Credulity in liſtening 
which is o what the Turks gave out, as if their Deſign was 
ck. To any upon the Malteſe, tho they had flaming Pre- 
ery fra- MW umprions, and repeated Advices, to the contrary 
a won- and partly from an over-ſtudied Caution or rather 
ign Am- fear of giving Jealouſy ro the Turk, whoſe Alliance 
re migh- WM they ftill took to be ſecure, notwithſtanding their re- 


peared Experience of his Perfidiouſneſs. Cyprus they 
loft by nor liſtening to the wholſom Advice of their 
Admiral, who moved to prevent Selim's Deſcent up- 
on that Kingdom by meeting him with a Naval 
Force, This Error they were ſenſible of when 'rwas 


crets of 


le State; 
d Power, 


onqueſts WW 00 late. In like manner when they ſaw the Storm 
ghbours, MW of the Cambray League © II they could eafily 
and ad- fave diſunited the Confederates by giving ſeparate 
ot only Conceſſions ro ſome of em; which ar laſt, indeed, 
rbiter of I ey coneluded upon, but not till they were diſpoſ- 
re. But ſeſs d of the Terra firma, the Recovery of which has 
awealth, W fince proved a great Cauſe of their other Loſſes. In 


e State. fine, the Venetians have all along diftinguiſh'd them- 

ne mea- I ſelves more by a ſteady and unſhaken Conſtancy un- 

leſs Am- I der the ſevereſt blows, than by a ready Apprehenſion 

je Terra ef, and early Proviſion againſt impending Storms. 

urs, and 3. The looſe Education of the Youth at Venice, who 

viſions. when they come ro Imbark in Publick Buſineſs, give 

n which flack and lazy Adminiſtration, the neceſſary Effect | 

Iſlands, ef Preſumption and Infolence , and Supine in- * 

all the active I uxu zy. 4. The Diſcoveries of the Naviga- Their Trades | 
Princes on tion | 
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tion to the Eaſt- Indies, which: perhaps hay 
done the Venetians more damage than all th 
chargeable Wars they have had with the Turks, Fg 
before the Portugueſe Diſcoveries, the Venetians in 
roſſed the Trade of the Levant and India: Thei 
Veſlels receiv'd ar Aleppo and Alexandria the Con. 
modiries brought from Egypt, Syria, and the Red bes 
and tranſported them to all the Ports of Europe, Add 
to this that the frequent Interruptions of their Com. 
merce occaſion d by long Wars with the Turks, and 
the Depredations of the Corſairs, did even in thei 
flouriſhing time affect them in the moſt ſenſible pan. 
In fine, the moſt Conſiderable Trade they have now 
left is that of Conſtantinople and Germany, for the 
Vending of their rich Silks, and other principal Ma. 
rufactures. They ſend an incredible Quantity of 
Broccades, Damasks, and Cloths of Gold to Conſtan- 
tinople and Perſia ; and for the Preſervation of this 
Trade grant Immunities and Favours ro the Turks 
and Armenians that live at Venice. Theſe Commo- 
dities are ſent by Sea to Spalatro in Dalmatia, and 
carried from thence upon Camels ro Conſtantinople 
and 4/ia., Their Trade ro Germany is almoſt as ad- 
vantagedus as that of the Levant ; for which reaſon 
the German Traders at Venice injoy many Privileges. 
Their chief Commodities are rich Silks, Velyers, Bro. 
cades, Damasks, Sc. Chryſtal and Looking-glaſſes, 
and Fenice Point. | 
To finiſh our Account of rhe Strengrh of the Re- 
publick ; all their Standing Forces, after the Peace 
with the Turks upon the loſs of Candia, were 6000 
Men, Horſe and Foot. The Foot they keep in time 
of Peace conſiſt moſt of Caplets ; that is, Sclavontans, 
Morlaques and Albanians, armed with long Swords 
and Carbines. Theſe being born on the other Side 
of the Adriatick Sea are irreconcileable Enemies to 
the Turks, upon whom they Border; They are good 
Soldiers and faithful to the Republick. Their Ca- 
ralry is compoſed partly of theſe Caplets, and partly 
of Italimns, Germans or Swiſs, and French. For it has 
always been a ſtanding Rule among them, and that 
which has conduced much ro the Inlargement and 
Security of their Common-Wealth , to exempt their 


own Citizens from the Wars (not out of Jealouſy bur 
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Care of their Preſervation) unleſs compell'd to the 
contrary by extreme Neceſſity. The Army being 
thus made up of the Provincial Subjects interlin'd 
with foreign Mercenaries, and the City being ſpar'd, 
they not only kept up the Vigour, Dignity and Popu- 
louſneſs of the City, which gave Law to the reſt of 
the Dominions; but waſted the hot and boiling Spi- 
tits of their Subjects, which otherwiſe might have 
made too much work at home. When they ingage 
in a War (eſpecially in Italy) they chooſe ſome fo- 
reign Prince General of the Army (by which means 
they avoid Faction and prevent Servitude) but give 
him two General Proveditors who are commonly Ma- 
ſters of the Reſolutions and Undertakings relating to 
the Army. They have no certain Naval Army in Naval force. 
time of Peace; but can arm and fit out 25 Galleys 
upon a ſnort Warning; and have for the moſt part a 
Squadron of 6 Galleys, with ſome Galiots and Bri- 
gantines in the Gulf, cruiſing againſt the Corſairs. 
Theſe Ships are commanded in Chief by a Noble 
Venetian of the firſt Rank, that has the Title of Ge- 
reral of the Gulf; rhe unrival'd Soveraignty of 
which the Venetians Claim, and in intimarion of that, 
the Doge eſpouſes the Adriatick every Year by a pe- 
culiar Cuſtom. The States never truſt the Com- 
mand ot their Fleet to any Stranger in War time, as 
they do their Land Forces. They ſeldom encourage 
their Generals when they come to have great Repu- 
tation and Experience; for there's nothing that the þ 
Venetians perſecute more (even among their own No- | 
bility) than popular Applauſe. The conſtant Re- Revenue, 
venues of the Commonwealth ſcarce amount to a- 
boye fourteen or fifreen Millions of Livres, one half 
of which is Paid by the City of Venice in Cuſtoms 
and other Impoſitions; and the other half is rais'd 
the ſame way in the Iflands and Provinces. But 
there are ſeveral other things that add to the Reve- 
nue; as the Caſualties of Courts, the Sale of Offi- 
ces, Confiſcations, Sc. The Salt made ar Corfu, brings 
in two Millions a Year, and that at Chia one Mil- 
lon, To anſwer the Emergencies of War, they (ell 
the Title of Nobility to rich Citizens, and raiſe the 
Taxes, and lay freſh Taxes upon thoſe who live 
moſt ar Eaſe , particularly the Jews, and the Clergy 
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with the Pope's conſent. And tis incredible whit 

a vaſt Burden they have and can ſtill bear upon 

theſe Funds. ian i 
Venice is naturally defended againſt all the Attack 


Venice, its Of a Naval Force, ſince Ships of Burthen can't a; 


Strength, 


proach nearer than the Port of Malomoco ; for thok 
that paſs up to Venice by the Lagunes, are obliged 
to be firſt Unladed and then towed up thro! certain 
Paſſages, where the deepneſs of Water fufficient for 
Ships of Burden is mark'd our by- great Piles ; ot 


elſe ro return to Sea taking rhe fame Courſe that the 


Galleys do, and come in thro the Port of Lia, 
where the great Current of Water has preſerved a 
deeper Channel than in any other part of the La 
gunes, Now this Port of Lido is very well fortify'd, 
and the Entrance is nothing near a Muſquet- ot 
over, On the other hand, ir is of 'the higheſt im- 

ortance to Venice to Secure and Defend theſe two 
— or Entrances ; for if an hoſtile Army ſhould 
ger Poſſeſſion of one of em, the City would quick- 
ly be reduc'd to the laſt Extremity, On the Land 
Side they are yet more Secure, in regard the few 
Roads or Cauſeys that lead to Venice are eafily cut 
in any preſſing Neceſſity, ſo as to render the City 
inacceſſible on that Side; confidering the ſhallow- 
neſs of the Lagunes running about five Miles from 
the City to the Terra firma; in which courſe 
the ſmalleſt Boats muſt now and then run aground. 
As their principal Strength conſiſts in the Shallow- 
neſs of the Lagunes, ſo it ſometimes Alarms the 
Republick in a very ſenſible manner: for the Ground 
riſing continually higher and choaking the Entran- 
ces of the Ports, they fear it may at lat become 


dry, or at leaſt inacceſſible ro Ships of Burthen; 
and for that Reaſon are pur to an inexpreſſible 
The Populouſ- 
neſs of Verice, the great Reſort to it from all Parts, 
the Conveniency of its Situation by vertue of ad- 
jacent Rivers and Canals, which convey all things 
to it in great plenty, we pals over as being com- 
monly known ; as well as their Poſſeſſions in the 
Terra firma and Dalmatia, and their Iſlands in the 


Charge in clearing the Lagunes. 


Mediterranean. 
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& 35, The Intercſt of Venice ſeems now to conſiſt The mtcref 
in Preſerving, rather than Enlarging her Dominions ; / eie. 
and that by Treaty and Alliances, rather than by O- 

ren War. She has ſmarted ſufficiently for fomenting 
and improving to her own Advantage the Diviſions of 
her Neighbours, and eſtabliſhing her Greatneſs upon 
their Ruins. As ſhe has of late Years, ſo ir {till be- r fed 
hoves her to endeavour, by all means, to preſerve the r the U 
Peace and Tranquillity of Italy, and maintain a per- H Italy: 
ect good Underftanding with all the Italian Princes. 
©; (the Garden of Europe) muſt needs prove an al- 
bring Bair to a foreign Power, if their inteſtine Di- 
lions furniſh the Opportunity. The Venetians ought 
v cultivate Peace with the Pope, and maintain his 
temporal Soveraignity ; fince the conveyance of the 
Holy Patrimony into powerful and active Hands, 
vould overturn the Ballance of Power in Ealy; nor to 
nention, that his Holineſs may be of great ule to the 
[metians in caſe of a Rupture with the Turks, by 
rining them Confederates. Their Alliance ſhould be 
miolable with the Duke of Savoy, who keeps the The Duke of 
keys of Italy, and thro* whoſe Territories the French davcy. 
an only moleſt it: And on the other hand, that 
Duke can beſt, and moſt ſecurely, rely upon the Al- 
lance of the Venetians and the other States of Tah, ro 
maintain the Poſſeſſion of his Country, that lies-wedg- 
ed in between the Territories of the Houſe of Auſtria 

and thoſe of the Houſe of Bourbon. As for the Turks, Te Turks, 
nere s no Enemy the Venetians ought more to dread ; 
cy have already receiv'd many and ſeyere Blows 
tom them; under the weight of which, the Repu- 

ick bends to this day, The moſt beneficial Branch 
their Trade, is that ro Conſtantinople and the Eaſt : 
H that 'tis by no means their Intereſt, to be the firſt 
aperefſors with rhe Turks. On the other hand, if he 
ould Invade Italy, or their Dominions, he can't 
burexpect, that the Pope and all the Italian Princes, 
Wil joyn in the mutual Defence. Conſidering that 
pain is now no more in aCondition to threaten the Li- 
deny and Peace of Italy, tis the intereſt of Venice, that 
Milan and Naples ſhould continue in its hands. When 
he Houſe of Auſtria was formidable, and had pro- 
Rted the Conqueſt of Italy, the Senate did witely 

| . ſide 


The Pope. 


Spain, 


France. 


German). 
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ſide with the French, Oc. to retrieve a juſt Ballay 
of Power: But now that this Houſe is in a declinin 
Condition, tis their reciprocal intereſt ro ſupport jg 
leſt the French King, gaining Poſſeſſion of Mig 
ſhould over-run Italy, Bur withal if the Houſe ; 
Auſtria ſhould ever offer to inlarge their Terri 
in Italy, Venice and all the Ttalian States yil 
take the Alarm, and oppoſe em, even at the han 
of calling in France to their aſſiſtance. As for Franc} 
ſelf, as long as he keeps on the North fide of the dl 
the Lalian States will ſcarce care to meddle with him 
tho they can't but entertain a juſt Jealouſy of his gi 
ing Power. The Security of the Republick, lye i 
keeping an even hand between the Houſes of 4A. 
and Bourbon; and when either of em is exorbitant, i 
make uſe of the Alliance of the other, to recovera ju 

Ballance. And as caſes now ſtand, tis preſumd th 
Venetians, who ſeldom miſtake their true Intereſt 
would not ſcruple to joyn in Curbing Fance, if i 
were not for fear that the Ottoman Emperor might 

wotk d upon to Attack em upon that Oppormnit 

With the Sw, and the Griſons, the Venetian will al 
ways cultivate Friendſhip ; from them they can hay 


Mercenary. Troops upon a Call, withour the difficulr 
of marching thro' an intervening Country: Beſide 
that, the Griſens Country is the only interjacent Bul 
wark that diſ-unites Germany from Milan, and thi 
Venetians will always be jealous of ſeeing the Territe 
ries of the Imperial Branch of the Houſe of Auſtria 


joyn thoſe of rhe Spaniſh Branch in Italy : Witne 
their vigorous Efforrs in the Affair of the Valteline, i 
the beginning of the Seventcenth Century. 'Tis high 
ly the Intereſt of Venice, ro cultivate Peace and Ali 
ance with the Imperial Court, upon the account 0 
their Neighbourhood to the Turks, whom the Imper 
aliſts can effectually divert, when they offer to Attac 
the Republick, At the ſame time, they will ſcarc 
care to ſee the Emperor poſſeſs d of conſiderable Ter 
ritories in Italy, or to ſee the Houſe of Auſtria inlarg 
their Power to any great heighth in that Country. 
fine, conſidering what a beneficial Trade the Venetian 


have to Germany, and how near their Territories art 


can of Bar- to the Hereditary Countries, they muſt ſtudy, by al 


ev. 


means, to cultiyate Peace with the Emperor. Fron 
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de Borbary Shoar they have nothing to fear, if they 

reep but a few Galleys to ſcour the Gulf, and defend 

heir Shipping from the Coxſaires. As for the two Ma- 

im Powers, ( England and Holland ) tis abſolutely England and 
e Intereſt of Venice to cultivate Peace with them, Hoflaud. 
oth upon the ſcore of the Trade of theſe two Nati- 

ns to Venice, and upon the account of the vaſt Superio- 

y of the French Naval Force in the Mediterranean, 

hich muſt ever range there without controul, unleſs 


" eſe Northern Maritim Powers fend Fleets into thole 
mum gas. 


MODE N A. 


ight ö 
mY . N O DEN A the chief Town of the Coun- The Cordis 
* try nam d Modena in Italy, with a Bi- Family = 


oprick, Suffragan to Bologna, was anciently better fe betore 
down by the Name of Mutina, and famous in the Invaſion 
ve Times for the firſt Battle between Anthony and be L. 
wuſtus Ceſar ; in which Herſius and Panſa, the Ro- 
in Conſuls, loſt their Lives, and Auguſtus gain d 
e principal Step to his future Greatneſs. *"T'was 
ten a Roman Colony, but afterwards ſhar'din the com- 
ton Calamity of Italy, ariſing from the Northern 
nundations ; being Ruin'd by the Fury of the Gorhs 
ud Lombards, tho afrerwards New Built at the 
rge of the Citizens, in the Reign of Charlemaizne's 
ons, In the Diſtractions of Italy, between the Em- 
rors and the Popes, Guido the Pope's Legate, 
then Biſhop thereof, Conſign'd it ro Azo, Lord 
Ferrara, of the Houle of Ee; in which Family 
{till continues, with the Countries and Territories 


vl ring the ame Name. Now of this Family of Eſte, 
2 mich claims the greateſt Antiquity of any in 1raly ; 
es ay remarkable Perſon, was Foreſtus of Eſts,who ap- 
by al ng very forward at the general Rendezvous at Pa- 


% was made Commander of the Forces ſent ro re- 
e Auileia, and forcing his Way thro'Arrila's Army, 
Rr 2 en- 


612 


Acarimus. 
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enter d the City and made a vigorous Defence ; bur 

was unfortunately kill'd in a Sally, being drawn im the Innoce 
an Ambuſh by the Treachery of his Soldiers. Hu derhror 
Son Acarinus brought freſh Supplies ro the City, and MI”? Befilr1 
when he found ir reduc'd to the laſt Extremity eo. Honour © 
tir'd with the Beſieged ro Grado. After that he lu %) both 1 
plied Altinum in like manner, notwithſtanding as that great 
las vigorous Efforts to prevent him; and when he n Which 


could hold out no longer, convey'd the Inhabitants ln ſurvi 
in Boats to the Iſlands of Boran, Mazorbo and Tercely end in che 
"Wwhich ins 


At the ſame time he advis d the Inhabitants of Treviſo 
. . J 
Padua and Vicenza, to retire ro Malomoco and the other 


* 


little Iſlands in the Adriatick Sea, which gave riſe tothe. 8. 2. It 
tamous City and Republick of Venice that has fince tinued to 
of Lomba! 


prov'd the greateſt Ornament of ah and the Wonder 
of the World. His own People, (I mean thoſe 0 
Ee?) he conducted to Palaſtrina and Chiox za near the 
Mouth of the Po. An. 461. The Alains making an 
Incurlion into AH, Severianus the Emperor raiſed an 
Army to exvell em, and made Acarinus General of 


Brſilrus at 
and defe: 
ighting v 
tirds. A 
age as v 


Horſe; who diſtinguiſhed himſelf to much by his Bra- P 
very and Conduct in the deciſive Barrel of Bergamo Muti, co 
that ſhook off the Yoak of the Alains, that he was made and E 
Governour of all the Parts that lie beyond the Ri kcceeded 
ver Adige, as being the fitteſt Perſon to guard the Fron lonbards 
tiers againſt the Barbarous Nations which commonly ralonable 
made their Inroads that way. This great Truſt be ſtood by t 
injoyed till the Battel near Lodi, in which Acarim * Head 
was defeared and kill'd by Odoacer K. of the Herule wot in t 
upon which the Weſtern Empire was entirely abolih- e © 
ed. A and Confantius the two Sons of Acarinus the Lomb, 
retired to Germany, where 470 married the Daugh- Emelt 
ter of Theodo Duke of Bavaria. After that they ſet- Troops ſe 
ved with diſtinguiſhing Characters under Theodorick b well, ü 
N. ot the Oſtrogeths againſt Odoacer, and having ond Levi, a 
great Services in the three ſeveral Barrels where O- 1 being 
doacer was defeated, and at the Siege of Ravenne i Friuli, 
where he was forced to ſurtender part of his King ug head 
dom to lave the reſt, Theodorich treated em during Faſt Be 
his whole Reign with very particular Marks of his 1425 
3 Favour and Bounty, And after Theodorick's Death, whe N n Ur 
Theodatus impriſoned and pur to Death his Daughte 471 
Amalaſuntha, Conſtantius mindful of his obligat 10 died 
ONS TO Theoderick's Family, reſented the Murder of Gs | 
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inued to make a conſiderable Figure. The Kingdom 
of Lombardy being divided into thirty Dukedoms, 
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the Innocent Queen, by inyiting and aſſiſting Iuſtinian 535: 
to dethrone Theodatus. Conſtantius dying not long at- 
ter, Boſilius' his Son and Boniface his Cozen had the pong. 
Honour of purſuing the War (thus begun by Conitanti- 
) both under Beliſarius and Narſes, and aſſiſted in 


that great Barrel where the Goths were over-thrown, 
in which Boniface was mortally wounded. But Ba- |*3- 


ius ſurvived the Victory, and ſaw the War put to an 


end in the Extirpation of the Eaſtern Goths: Upon 


which inſued rhe Invaſion of the Lombards. 


g. 2. In the time of the Lombards, this Family con- 


Beſilins and Valerian (the Son of Boniface) ingaged 

ind defeated the Duke of Friuli. Valerian dyed 535. 

ighring with the French Auxiliaries againſt the Lome 

kids. Aldoardus his Son, Heir to his Father's Con- e a 

age as well as his Fortune, bravely defended Mon- 

zlice his Parrimonial Poſſeſſion, againſt the Duke t 

uli, ro whom he was afterwards reconcil'd. His Co- Eriber 8 

en and Heir Eribert liv d and dyed in Peace; who was Erneftus,” 

kcceeded by his Son Eyneſtus who was general for the 

Lmbards againſt” the Sciavonians, whom he brought to 

raſonable Terms; but in the Buſineſs of Ravenna he 

tood by the Emperor, defended that Town twice at 

ne Head of a Venetian Army, javed Rimini, and was 

hot in the third Siege of the former. Charles the 77% 

great coming into Ira to finiſn the Deſtruction of Herr. 

the Lombard Monarchy; Henry the Son or Grandſon 

c Erneftus, appeared at the Head of the Venetian 

Troops ſent to aſſiſt the French, and behaved himſelf _.. - 

© well, that Cherles| added to his former Poſſeſſions ß. 

Treviſo and Scodgſia with the Title of Count. Heu- ee f 

being murdered by the Inſtigation of the Duke 9 

ff Friuli, who loſt his head for it, Ius Son Ber enga- Per engatiu e. 

u headed the Army of the :Empetor Lewis VII. a- 

haut Bern ird King of Eu, and perſwaded Bernard 

0 ſur render himſelf to his Uncle, ho he had no hand 

n his Unclg's Cruelty towards himi After that he {ill 

toad by the Emperor and ſhared in his Misforrunes, 

nd died at Paris, with the Reputè of one of the* wil 

elt and greateſt Captains of his Age. His Son Ortho, . 

bencral of Horle to the 1 Few; XI. dave 8 
2 him 


718. 


740. 
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ꝛing him and making him ſwear never to attemy 


887. 
Ubertus. 
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892. 
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A.52:tus, 


Ing to vaſt Poſſc:hons by the Death of his Father 


. periſhed, had not the hopeful Iſſue of Sigel Prince 
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him the City and Territory of Commachio, Md Uncle 
Reward of his own and his Father's Services toy veror, wh 
Imperial Crown: Upon which the Venetians, eve tage. H 


vernment 
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jealous of their growing Neighbours, took Poſſeſſim 
of ir, complaining that Marinus, Otho's Son, had a 
fronted their Ambaſſador in his way to Rome, in { 


any thing to the prejudice of Commaccbio. But by the 
Emperor's Interceſſion Ocho got Commach1o, and the 
Ancient Friendſhip betwixt rhe Republick and the 
Family of Ede was renewed, Ubertus the Son d 
Otho was very ſerviceable ro Berengarius K. of Id 
in all his Troubles, and had a large ſhare in his Bounty 
and Affection: his Brother Sięfred was choſen 60 
vernour or Prince of Parma and Lucca: Almeria 
his Brother's Son was choſen firſt Rector and ther 
Prince of Ferrara: Albertus his own Son married Gi 
cla R. Berengarius's Daughter. Hugo and 4 the 
two Sons of Albertus diſtinguiſhed themſelves on ſeve 
ral Occaſions, particularly Hugh delivered Adeleidi 
Lotharius's Widdow (berrothed to Ohe K of Germ 
ny) from the Tyranny and Cruelty of Berengarius 
and made way for O:ho's Poſſeſſing himſelf of the 
Imperial Crown : for. which Services he was made 
Governour of all that Tract of Country, that is no bid 4 
known by the name of Milan Montferrat, Piemont . F 70 

a , „ ad nor {1 
and Genous, Hugo dying and Berengarius returning a Mari 
gain to Itah with the Title of King, 470 was by hi * rn 
turned out of all he had, and forced to fly with his N ſo 


tua, Reg 1 


firſt to th 


5 2 With them muſt the Family of Eſte have 


of Parma ſupported it: for his eldeſt Son A7 took "gs 
poſſeſſion of the Eſtate in Spite of the Tyrant, ana |. fig 
confirmed his younger Brothers in theirs at Parma an Welpho I 
Lucca, This Ago Fine declared General of the Em bands wa 
pcror s Army, obtained ſignal Victories, reduced ſeve- kope, an 
ral Places to the Emperor's Obedience, accepted OM vunce the 
the Offer made by. Piacenza and Reggio to come under 5½/½ lan 
his, Protection, and was by the Emperor made VI dl the I 
car of Italy. Albertus the eldeſt Son of An ſncceed- I .; 


all 
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„ u: Uncle, was created Marquis of E## by the Em- Mw 


to the vcror, who likewiſe gave him his Daughter in Mar- 7 


rage. He was intruſted in the chiet Poſts of Go- 


lll rernment by the ſucceeding Emperors Ortho II. and 
nad 0% III. having been eminently Inſtrumental in fet= „z. 

in ung the Imperial Crown upon their Heads, His Son Hude. 1. 
tem Hugh, having diſcovered a Conſpiracy of the Romans 

by e gaiptt Oro III. for putting ro Death Cxeſcentius, 

nd und narrowly faved him, was by the Emperor created 

nd e far guts of Italy, a Title ne ver given to any other. Up- Marguis of 
Son en the Death of Orb — Marquis of 1ta/y finding Ita. 
i Duke of Bavaria choſen Emperor, whole Father 1 
out bad been oppoſed by his Father Albertus, put up Ardoi nus 


for King of Icah, and Henry proving ſuccesful was take 

Priioner with his thrèe Sonsʒbut thro the Emperor sCle- 

mency and hisRegard toMerit, was reſtored to his former 

Dignity, and did the Emperor conſiderable Service in 

advancing his Authority without Invading the Rights 

of the People. Azo the Son and Succeiſor of Hugh 1:4, i. 
narried the Duke of Bavaria's only Daughter, whole 

Son Wel pho falling Heir to his Grandfather the Duke The riſ© of 
o Bavaria, gave the firſt Rite to the IHuſtrious Fa- ee 
mily of Brunſwick and Lunenburgb, which is thus 9 
deſcended of rhe Family of Ege. By a ſecond Mar- 

tage to the Emperor's Daughter, Niece or Grand- 1037. 
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donn dad, do had u Son u. 4% V. who, if the Pope 
mont S ge V 

e nua not ſnewed himſelf moſt unjuſt in the matter of 

* his Marriage with his Couſin the Counteſs Marildu, 


was in a fair way to have been one of the richeſt Prin- 

ces of that Age; for Matildi being the only Daughter 

of Boniface Son to Theodald Uncle! to the great Hu- Ihe odd on- 
% of E# fell Heir to Tuſcany, Ferrara, Modena, Man- 3 

tus, Regio, Lucca, Parma and Verona; and married 5 


1 his 
& 


* irt ro the Duke of Lorrain; upon whole Death ſhe 
* married her Couſin Azo; but he favouting the Em- 
ok cor againſt Pope Gregory VII. the Pope divorced 
Tye err from him, after which ſhe married her Couſin 
Rim; Weipho Duke of Bavaria; but her love to her Hus- 1105, 
God bands was always grounded on their Devotion to the 
43 of Pope, and ſhe ſpared no Coſt, Pains nor Danger to ad- 
Ow Oe the Papal Authority in oppoſition to the Imperial. 
vill ide dying left ro the holy See what we now 


all the Patrimony of St. Peter, and feveral Cities in 
Tuſcany ; and tis certainly her whom Rom muſt chief. 
Rr 4 ly 
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ly thank, and others blame, for the Pope's bearing 
tuch a Figure tince, among the temporal Princes 0 
lraly, Mati/dis having by this her unnatural Condud 
almoſt deſtroyed the Family that gave her a Being 
Azo dying his Brother Bertoldus had a great Hand 
in reconciling the Emperor and the Pope; and af; 
that living privately upon his. Patrimonial Lang 
left his Son Rinaldus, who proved a great General in 
the War of. Milan againſt Frederick Barbaroſſa. Fot 
Rinaldqus diſguſted for not having ſhare of Mails 
Eſtate, and being choſen General by the Confede- 
rate Cities againſt that Emperor, brought 10000 0 
his own Men into the Field, and being joyned by 
the reſpective Quotas of the Cities, made a Review 
of 5co00 Men well armed ar Milan; before which 
the Emperor with the Kings of Bohemia, Denma 
and Norway fare down with 110000. Rinaldus find. 
ing his Army moulder by Famin and Sickneſs, 
marched out to give Battel to the Enemy, and after 
a Bloody Engagement in which the King of Bohemia 
was wounded, gain d a compleat Victory, the Em- 
peror eſcaping narrowly : But his Son Azo being da- 
ken Priſoner in the Bartel, and Barbaroſſa obſtinate- 
ly refuſing ro fer him at Liberty while his Father 
lived; Kznaldus drop'd the Purſuit of ſo glorious a 
Victory, and threw up his Commiſſion, for fear o 
exaſperating the Emperor while he had ſuch an Hoſt- 
age from his Family. Upon this inſued the De- 
ſtruction of Milan and the Submiſſion of all the other 
Cities. Soon after the Cities grow¾ing uneaſy under 
the Yoak of the Imperial Podefta s, they ſollicited Ri- 
naldus to be their General, but his Tenderneſs to his Son 
made him deaf to all Perſwaſion; and in 1 174 he died. 


8. 3. Rinaldus dying, his Son Aae VI. who was inthe 
Emperor's Cuſtody, was honourably diſmiſs d by him, 
that the World might ſec he would not revenge the Fa- 
rher's Guile upon the Son; and the Government 01 
Milan was added to his Patrimonial Poſſeſſions. But 
he dying ſoon after, was ſucceeded by his Couſin 
Opi xo; whoſe Riſe begat great Emulation in the Breaſts 
of two powerful Ncighbours, and the moſt dange- 


raus Enemies the Family of Eſts ever dealt with, v3: 


Salinguerra Taurellus of Ferrara, and Atiolinws 
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01774, Who had Married Azo's Siſter. The former 
ftirrd up the People of Ferrara againſt Opizo; but he 
having obliged them by procuring. from the Emperor 
Henry VI. ſome Privileges, which they had loſt by 
being Undutiful to his Father, this friendly Act did 
ſo affect them, that they obliged the Marquis to ſend 
his Son Azo to live among them: And from that In- 
ſtant we date the Houſe of Eſtè's taking ſure footing 
in Ferrara. In the mean time Actiblinus had ſeiz d 
upon Rovigo (belonging to the Marquis) claiming a 
Title by his Wife; and the Guelph and Gibelline Fa- 
ctions being then ſpread all over 1:aly, the former 
declaring for the Emperor, and the latter for the Pope; 
Actiolinus to ſecure the Emperor's Favour, and to 
ſtrengthen his Party againſt Opizo, declared himſelf 
Head of the Gibellines, which obliged Op/zo to take 
upon him the Protection of the Guelphs. 
Opi zo died; but a few days before his Death, his Son 
Ao heading the Veroneſe and Ferrareſe defeated A- 
ctiolin at Bachilio. Aʒo marrying a Nobleman's Daugh- 
ter of Ferrara, was received there with all the For- 
malities of a Prince. Salinguerra and Act iolin having 
conſpired to be abſolute in Verona, Ao upon the re- 
queſt of the Citizens, encountered them in the Mar- 
ket-Place, took the latter Priſoner, while the other 
eſcaped, and reſtored the City ro its Ancient Free- 
dom; after which he did the like to Peſcera, His 
Couſin Otho being made Emperor, gave him the Prin- 
cipality of Verona, the Government of the Marck of 
Ancona, and ſeveral Caſtles belonging to Vicenza: 
Notwithſtanding which, Axo afterwards joyn'd with 
the Pope's Sentence againſt Otho, declaring for Fede- 
rick II. and made a conſiderable Figure at the Head 
of the Guelphs. Aʒo dying, was ſucceeded by his Son 


Aldobrandin; who, being oppoſed by Salinguerra, and ldobran. 
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1184. 


Soon afrer Azo. VII, 


1153. 


aſſiſted by the Bologneſe, took Ferrara, and, by the In- 4. 


terceſſions of the Bologneſe, ſuffered Salinguerra to live 
there. Soon after he rais'd the Siege of Eſte, and 
drove the Gibellines from the Mark of Ancona; for 
which the Pope made him Marquis of Ancona. 


F. 5. Aldobrandin dying, his Brother Ao, a Perſon 1216. 
well verſed both in Peaceful and Military Arts, ſuc- 3? V!4 


ceeded and ſettled at Ferrara; but a Civil War ariſing 
there 


* 


. 
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there between the Guelphs and the Gibellines, tha 
former headed by Azo, and the latter by Salinguerrg 
the City was reduced by the various Inſurrections to 
a. heap of Rubbiſh ; after which Salinguerra and Az 
came to an Accomodation, Stipulating thar all, whe. 
ther Gze/phs or Gibellines ſhould return, and Ax ſhould 
not come to Ferrara above twice a Year. Theſe Con. 
ceſſions Aꝝe gave out of tenderneſs ro Count Boniface 


"+: Pope's Legat, whom Salinguerra had perfidiou(ly 
detain'd. The Guelphs headed by Azo, and the Gi. 
bellines under the Command of Adiolin, (the Son of 
the Act iolin above -· mentioned) having tired out and 

* almoſt ruined the Country by obſerving one another 


fo long in form'd Armies; a welcome Peace was con. 
cluded and ſealed with the Marriage of A8iv/iv'; 
Niece to Rina dus AZo's Son. But the Peace ſignifed 
lirtle, for Hoſtilities till continued between Az» and 
Actio in. Ia the mean time Salinguerra falling out 
with the Veneti ans, upon the ſcore of the Toll that 
they demanded on the Po, and having expell d the Gi- 
bellines from Ferrara, contrary to his Treaty with 
Azo 3 Axo being choſen General of the Guelphs, and 
affifted by the Yenetians, took Ferrara after an obſti- 
nate Reſiſtance of four Months, and the City unani- 
rte Hue mouſly declared him their Prince. Salimgyerra was 
Elie Prin- ſent Prifoner to Venice; T he Venetians in conſideration 
tee let of their Charge were allow'd to ſettle a Magiſtrate in 
; Ferrara.z and the Pope's Legate, who was likewile 
concerned ini the Expedition, took upon him in his 

Maſters Name ro confirm the City's Choice of the 

Marquis of, Eſte for their Prince, which at firſt ſeem d 

to be cmly; Matter of Ceremony, bur was ftrangely 

made uſe of afrerwards,: ro prove the Pope's Title to 

chat City. After that Av and Actiolin, rhe one at 

1:45. the Head af the Guetphs, and the other of the Gilel- 
lines, purſued one ænother with alternative Succeſs 

again and again, and made I a Scene of Blood and 

Com fuſion, and Treachery and all manner. of Bar- 

2225. barity, Actiolin or Eꝭelind the Head of the Gilellines 


being then terrible to his Neighbonrs, by reaſon of 


his unparralle!'d Cruelty, the Veuetians, the Pope and the 
Marquis entered indo a League againſt him, and ro0k 
ar rather reheved Padua, Which had for tome time 


2cen tho unharvry Scene of Actiolin Cruelty. Soon al- 
ih ter 
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ter the Marquis gave barrel ro Actiolin, and took 
him Priſoner, upon which he died of Grief and Vex- 

ation. Azo being again declared General of a new 

Croiſado, he beſieged Albericut, Actiolins Brother, in 

the Caſtle of St. Neno, and put him with his Wife. | 
fix Sons and two Daughters, ro miſerable Deaths ;? ++ foil of 
thus extirpating that Family of Onara, that had for whe. 
ſeveral Ages aimed at an ablolure Dominion over that 

part of Italy; and rendered their Memory odious to 

all Poſterity by their inſupportable Tyranny and Bar- 

bariry. This done, the Marquis check'd the Inſolence 

of Maſtinus Scaliger Podeſta of Verona, and died ſoon 

after, much lamented by the Gueſphs, | 


F. 6. He was ſucceeded by his Grandchild Opizo, q..;,, x, 
who in Conjunction' with his Guardians promoted 1288. 
the Acceflion of Charles of Anjou ro the Crown of 
Naples. When he came to be of Age, he mainrain'd a 
ſtrict Union with Charles, which drew upon him the 
Diſpleaſure of Pope Nicolaus III. and engaged him in 1276. 
a War with Scaliger of Verona, and the Gibellines, | 
which ended in a favourable Peace, In ſhort, Opizo 1286. 
marrying the Prince of Verena's Daughter, inſtead of 
heading the Faction, applyed himſelf ro the compoſing 
of the unhappy Animoſities that had ſo long rent Tay; 8 
and Moden and Reggio choſe him for their Prince. By ba — b4 
thus promoting the Peace of 7taly,he got more in a few of Modena. 
Years, than his Father had done all his time by Fo- 
menting their unnarural Diviſions. His Succeſſor was , Ix. 
Azo IX. who began a War with Bologna in reſent- 
ment of their ill Offices in diſſwading Parma from 1297. 
chooſing him for their Prince; which terminated in 
Peace by the Interceſſion of the Pope and the Floren- 
tines, Being declared General of the Confederacy a- 
gainſt Viſconti of Mil n, he managed the .War ſuc- 
celsfully, and upon the Concluſion of Peace married 
his Siſter to Galeazo, Viſconti's Son. Viſconti being 
a little depreſſed, Aʒo was abſolutely the greateſt Prince 
in Lombardy ; for beſides Ferrara, Modena, Reggio, Ro- 
dige, Commacchio, with ſeveral other Places of leis 
note, all his own; Bergamo, Cremona, Crema and Pa- 
dn ſwed under his Protection. He married the 

fourgeſt Daughter of Charles II. King of Naples; 
and this: Allyance added to his Greatneſs made his 
Neighbours jealons of him, inſomuch that Verona, Modena and 


Reggi ta- 
Mantua, ben, 


. 
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Mantua, Parma and Bologna by the Inſtigation of the 
Popè declared War againſt him, and took Modena and 
Reggio, For ſuch was the State of Affairs in Lomb. 
dy in that Age, that when any one Potentate grew ro 
great, the reſt combined to humble him. At the fame 
time, his Brother Francs rebelled, and Ao dying, got 
himſelf declared Marquis of Ferrara, to the prejudice 
of Friſcus Aʒos Son, who fled to Fenice and there di- 
ed. Francs thus raiſed by the help of the Legate d 
Bologna, was ſoon after murdered by his Order at . 
Ferrara I % vigo By this means the Pope got Ferrara, and to 
and recot e- keep it from the Emperor as well as to humour the 
* People conſigned it into the Hands of Rbert King o 

Naples, Brother: in-Law to Az IX : Bur the Inhahi. 

rants diſobliged by their Governour made an Inſur. 

rection, and called home Azo the Son of Francs, 4. 
— 1. Je dying ſoon after was ſucceeded by Rinaldus his 
Conſin, the Son of Aldobrandin, Brother to A IX. 
and Francis, The Pope having excommunicated the 
Prince and the City, Milan, Verona, and Lucca en- 
tred into an Alliance for their Defence; upon which 
the Pore took off the Sentence. But not long after 
the Legate of Bologna unexpectedly inveſted Ferrire 
with zoo Men; upon which Man, Mantua and 
Verona, without diſtinction of Guelphs or Gilellines, 
in this common danger, ſent Forces to relieve it. Upen 
their approach the Marquis went out to lead em, and 
the City Sally ing out at the ſame time, the Pope's At- 
my was ſurpriſed. and received ſuch a TotalOverthrow, 
that very few eſcaped being killed or taken Prito- 
ners. | = 


1308. 


Fraucis. 


1327. 


6. 7. Rina/dus dying was ſucceeded by his Brother 
| and bought Parma ot 
Ao of Correggio; but ſoon after perceiving how Vi/- 
conti aud Gonzagua lay both in wait for it, and con- 
ſidering that it lay at a diſtance from his other Terr- 
rories, he parted with it upon the ſame Terms that he 
4'dobran. bought it. Opiz0's Succeſſor was Aldobrandin the ſe- 
di, Uu. cond, who baflled the Attempts of his Uncle Francs 
upon Ferrara, and relieved Modena when beſieged by 
Viſconti of Milan, the War betwixt Fenice and Ge- 

nua having then divided the Princes of Italy into two 
Factions, Aldobrandin dying young: Was 1 
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he by bis Brother Nicolaus, who defeated Barnabas Viſ- Nicolaus. 
nd oni of Milan, and obliged him to Peace. But Viſconti 356. 
„. poſſeſſing Regio, which of right belonged to Nicolaus Regio reta- 
oo he retook it, and then was contented to ſtand on his &. 

own Defence. Nicolaus left but one Son, who entring 1377 


ne into a Religious Order, reſigned all ro his Couſin Al- 3 
ce bereus; who apprehenſive of Ga/eazzo's Power culti- ajcerus, 
di. vated Peace with him; and founded the Univerſity 
of Not Ferrara. But when he thought to have dedica- 
N ted the reſt of his time and no ſmall part of his Reve- 
% due to the Myſes, his ſudden Death deprived the 
he Learned of rhe beſt Patron of that Age. He left his Son NEE 
of Nicolaus, yet a Child, to the tuition of the chief Far- 
bi. milies of Ferrara, empowering them to adminiſter by 
\r. turns; chat all having ſome ſhare in the Government, 
4. WM cbey might rhe more heartily efpouſe their young 
his Wl Prince's Intereſt. During his Minority, Azo the Son 
X ef Franci and a Grandchild of the Family of Viſcon- 1396. 
the , giving frequent Alarms, they were fain ro pawn 
Jy Rovigo to the Venetians for a Sum of Money, By the 
ich WI incefeſt of the Venetians a Match was concluded be- 
fer WM 1x7 Nicolaus and the Daughter of Francis Carrara, 
are Lord of Padua, &c. Who, next ro Viſconti, was then 
and he moſt powerful Prince in thoſe Parts. Upon the 
nes; Death of 7% Galeazzo who had threatned all Lom- 
pen lardy, Nicolaus was declared General of the Church 
and I againſt his Son; bur the War was prevented by the 
Ar. Condeſcenſion of the Dutcheſs Dowager of Milan. 
ow, The Friendſhip betwixt the Venetians and Carrara en- 
iſo⸗ ding in a bloody War, Nicolaus to avert his own Ru- 
in, was forced to make Peace with the Venetians, and 
tamely fee the miſerable end of his Father-in-Law's rgcs. 
ther Family. Orrobon of Parma having ſeiſed Regie, Ni- 
Mey claus with the Duke of Milan and others declared 
vi him a Diſturber of the Peace of Lombardy, and being 
con- all d by his defire to an Interview in order to adjuſt 
erri- Differences, perceiving Ottobon's Deſign to ſurpriſe 
t he and kill him, prevented him by the Aſſiſtance of Fran- 
e Storza (afterwards Duke of Milan) in killing Ozto- 
bon irſt, In few days after both Regie and Parma 
were delivered to him; and the Marquis ſold Parma 
to the Duke of Milan, who at the ſame time renoun- OT 


oy all his Pretenſions to Regio. Philip Duke of M- 
n having ſeiz'd Genza and threatned Florence, Ni- 


co au: 
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laus entrred into a League with the Venet ians, and acted 
ſucceſsſully as their General; that Republick gi. 
ving up to the Marquis Rovigo without requiring the 
Sum borrowed upon it. Soon after Nicolaus mediated 
Peace betwixt the Duke, and the Republick, and died 
at XIV an with the Reputation of the wiſeſt Prince of 
Leonel. that Age. He was ſucceeded by his Son Leonel, who 
married the Daughter of Alpbonſus K. of Naples, and 
ſent Hercules and Segiſmond, his two Brothers by ano- 
ther Mother to be bred at the Court of Naples,which 
{ome look d upon as an honourable Baniſhment. His 
Neighbours being all involved in War, he oblerveda 
perfect Neutrality, and upon all occaſions acted as Me- 
diator; whence Ferrara was called the Houſe of Peace, 
Upon the Death of Philip Duke of Milan he quitted 
his own Intereſt to befriend Forza,preterring Peace and 
eaſe to new Conqueſts, and loving the Patronage of 
Learning. And toon after he dyed with the Reputation 
rather of a good than an active Prince, 


Borſius tte F. 8. Leonel's Succeſſor was his Brother Borſius,who 
2 had been bred to Arms. both in the Venetian and the 
Modena, Mzlaneſe Army. The City of Lucca ſeizing upon ſome 
Caſtles belonging ro Modena, he ſoon recover'd 'em, 

and thro” the interceſſion of the Florentines, accepted 4 

1452. Proffer d Reparation, without further reſentment. Frede- 
rick III. being invited to Ferrara in his paſſage from 

Rome, inveſted and declar'd Borſius Duke of Modena and 

Reggio and Earl of Rovigo; giving to the Family a new 

Coat of Arms and leave to ſeal in white Wax, a pun- 

ctilio much obſerv'd among the Princes of Ita). Mabo- 

met ſeizing upon Conftantinoplc, Borſius mediated a Peace 

betwixt the Duke of Milan and the K. of Naples with. 

the Veneti ans, in order to a Confederacy againſt that 

14559, Tyrant. His two Brothers Hercules and Sig iſinond being 
diſcountenanc'd at the Court of Naples, he ſent for them 

home, and to ſhew he had no Jealouſy of either, made 

the one Governour of Modena and the other of Regio. 

24% Being invited to Rome by Pope Paul II. he was there 
created Duke of Ferrara; and in a few days after his re- 

turn died, with the Character of a juſt and a generous 

Prince, beloved not only by his own People bur by all 

the Potentates of Europe. He was ſucceeded by his Bro- 
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ther Nicolaus s Death, and married the Daughter of the 
K. of Naples. Nicolaus the Son of Leonel, and a Grand- 
child of the of the Houſe of Mantua, made an Inſurrection 
in Ferrara, but not being ſeconded by the People was ta- 
xen and beheaded, and a German Soldier that had fol- 
Inwed him, choſe rather to die with his Maſter than 
to accept of the Duke's Pardon. Two days after a Liſt 
being brought to the Duke of all that were privy to 
the late Deſign, Hercules burnt it without Opening, 
generouſly declaring he did not deſire to know who 
had been his Enemies, leſt he ſhould be tempted to 
bear them a Grudge ; and that he would nor have 
ſuch think he knew them, leſt ir ſhould occaſion a 
lealou ſie of his being leſs render of them than of the 
reſt of his Subjects. A War breaking out between 
Florence and the Pope joynd by the King of N:ples, 
Hercules was made General of the Florentine Army ; 
but ſoon after a Peace enſued. The Fenetians decla- 1479. 
ring War againſt Hercules upon ſome Conteſts relating 
to the Confines of Rovigo, he was aſſiſted by Mz/an 
and Naples ; and the Venetians being much Superior 
in Power, Peace was ſollicited and obtained by the 1283. 
Kings of Hungary and Spain. Charles VIIIch. having 
over-run Lah, not without the Countenance (as ſome 
will have it) of the Duke of Ferrara; when the Con- 
tederacy was formed againſt the King, the Duke re- 
fuled to enter into it, and by his Mediation obrain'd 
honourable Arricles to the French at Navara. In the 
ſucceeding War betwixt Lewis XII. and Sforza of tg. 
Milan, the Duke's own Son- in-law, he obſerved a 
perfect Neutrality : But when the French Troops 
march'd again to the Conqueſt of Naples, none was 
2 forward than the Duke to aſſiſt them. This 

ercules was complemented with the Order of the 
Garter by Henry VII. of England. 


9. 9. His Son and Succeſſor Alpbonſus, was Mar- albhadus: 
ned firſt to the Duke of Milan's Daughter, and then 
by the intereſt of Lewa XIIth. to Lucretia Borgia, 
kope Alexander the Sixth's Daughter. Ceſar Bor gia 
being ruined, he defended Bologna for Fulius II. and 
defeared Bent ivoglio. Not long after he joined in the 
League of Cambray, to diſpoſſeſs the Venetiaus of the 1529- 
Terra firma ; and for his ſhare, was once in P Salter 
Q 
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of Rovigo, La Badia, Monfelice, Eſte, and other Pla. 
ces: Bur ſoon after Pope Julius reſenting his refu(a] 
ro abandon the Confederacy, excommunicated him 
order'd thoſe of Romagna to ſeize his Places, and ex. 
| horred' the Venetians to fall upon him. By which 
. hap , means the Duke in a ſhort time loſt Rovigo, all the 
tro Vi Polecine, Monfelice and Eſte on the one hand ; and 
tians. on the other all the places of Romagna, and what 
rieved him moſt, Modena and Saſſuolo, with ſevera 

Caſtles near him, Some time after, the French Army 

under Gaſton de Foix lying in Romagna, the Dukere. 

covered his Places from Julius; and commanded the 

Artillery in the memorable Battel near Ravenna. Af. 

ter the Retreat of the French Army, Pope Fuliu, 

thro' the Interceſſion of Fabricius Colonna, whom the 

Dake had taken Priſoner and generouſly ſer at Liber- 

ty, was invited to Rome, where he was abſolved from 

his Cenſures ; bur apprehending the Pope would de- 

rain him, was privately conveyed out of Rome by 

Colonna, who thought his Honour concerned in the 

Duke's Safety. Bur before he could arrive at his 

own Territories, the Pope's Officers took not only 

the places in Romagna, but Regio, Breſcello and Capi: 

All which muſt have ended in the Duke's utter Ruin, 

if Pope Julius had not died in the mean time; whole 

Succeſſor Leo X. abſolved him anew, and promiled 

ro reſtore what his Predeceſſor had taken. Bur after 

all, Leo was fo far from performing that Promiſe, that 

he warched every Opporrunity to fall upon him, and 

ſuborn'd an Aſſaſſin ro Kill him; but at laſt Fan- 

c I. of France being ſenſible that his Loſſes proceeded 

from his adhering to the French Intereſt, obliged the 

Pope to comprehend him in their Joint Treaty, and 

»:0, to do him juſtice. Then Alphonſus was a third time 
Married (as 'tis ſaid) ro one Laura Euſtochia, a Gen- 
tlewoman of Ferrara; who bore to him Alp 
the Father of Duke Ceſar ; of whom more hereafter. 
Adrian VI. proy'd his ſincere Friend; but Clement VII 
laid Claim to Modena and Regio, offering the Empe- 
ror large Sums for chat end. The Emperor being 

unwilling to advance the Houſe of Medici by an A 
of Injuſtice to that of Eſte, Clement reſenting the Re- 
fuſal brought upon himſelf and the City of Rome 4 
diſmal Scene of Calamities. While the Pope Ly A 
322 — riſon, 
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Priſon; Alphonſus forgetting his former Injuries, got a 
League of moſt of the Chriftian Princes to be conclu- 
ded at Ferrara for the Pope's releaſement. By vertue 
of this Leagne Alphonſus's Son Hercules was married 
to a Daughter of Lewis XII. Not long after Charles V. 
coming to Bologna, decided the Difference berween 
Pope Clement and the Duke, in favour of the latter: 
and at the deſire of the D. crown'd Ariofto the Duke's 
Subject with Laurels at Mantua, as a ſecond Virgil. 


10. Hercules II. his Son and Succeſſor went to Hercules II 


Rome, where Pope Paul III. abſolved him from all 
Cenſures, renounced what Pretenſions the late Popes 
had made ro Modena, and granted him the Inveſti- 
ture of the Dutchy of Ferrara. He narrowly eſcaped 
being aſſaſſinated, and the Aſſaſſin flying to Venice, was 
ſent back to Ferrara in Chains; but in remembrance 
of ancient 9 only doomed to 1 Im- 
priſonment by the Duke. His Dutcheſs being ſuſpe- 
ted of favouring Calvin and the reformed Religion, 
was confined by the Intereſt of the Jeſuirs to a few 
Rooms in the Palace. Pope Paul IV. being aſſiſted 
by France in oppoſition to Philip II. of Spain; the 
Duke's Son Alphonſus was declared General of the 
French , and the Pope's Forces; and after a Signal 
Defeat of the French at St, Quintin, a Peace was con 


cluded; Hercules dying was Succeeded by his Son- AlphonſugIl., 


Alphonſus II. then at the Court of France, who made 
taſte to arrive at Ferrara, and Married the Daughter 
of Coſmo Duke of Florence, who died in 14 Months 
after. His Brother Lewa was created a Cardinal, as 
lus Father's Brother Hzippolyzus had been before. Al- 
phonſus's ſecond Dutcheſs was a Daughter of the Em- 
peror Maximilian; and to aſſiſt his Father in Law 


againſt the Turk, the Duke made a Splendid and 


chargeable March to Hungary, and was afterwards a 
Candidate for the Crown of Poland, The ſucceeding 
Years he ſpent at Home in Peace; and having to pre- 
ewe the Game of his Country, hung up ſevera! 
Hlighway-men (Sentenced for other Crimes) in the 
Fields, with Partridges, Pheaſants, &c, about them, 
s if they had been executed for Spoiling the Game; 
the People took up ſuch a firm Opinion of his Cruelty, 
at no After- diſcovery could root it out of their 

: SC Minds, 
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Minds. He married a third time to a Daughter d 
the Houſe of Mantua. Taly being then diſturbd by 
the Bandit; who put the Country under grievous Co. 
tributions, Alphonſus (ent our Count Montecuculi with 
a ſtrong Party to ſuppreſs them. The Duke growing 
old and having no hopes of Children, got the. En. 
peror to renew the Inveſtiture of Modena and Ri. 


to himſelf and to Cœſar his Vncle Alphonſus's Son,who 


was his next Heir: but Pope Clement VIII. put hin 
off with delays till 1697. that 4/phonſus died, deck. 
ring by his Will his Couſin Ceſar to be Succeflor, 


. Cxlar D, of F. 11. Ceſar being declared Duke, the Cound 


Medena. 


Ferrara an- 
ne xc d to tbe 
Hoy See, 


Rome alledged that rhe Dutchy of Ferrara came hy 
Devolution to the Pope, upon the Plea. that the pre- 
ſent Duke's Father, namely, Alphonſus the Son of 
Duke Alphonſus J. by Laura Euſtochia, was a Baſtard, 
Alphonſus IJ. being never Married to Laura. The 
Partiſans of the Houle of Eſte ſay that Laure was 
actually Married, only twas kept private to humor 
Hercules the Son and Succeſſor of Alphonſus J. by his 
former Durcheſs, who had no Kindneſs for Lam, 
and afterwards incouraged the Report of her being 
not married, in reſentment of the Grants made by 
his Father of independent Jurisdictions to her Sons, 
They add farther, that Forrara was never held of the 
Church as a feudal Ciry. However the Pope hav- 
ing Excommunicated Cæſar and his Adherents, and 
ordered his Troops to march; and Ceſar having thro 
a Miſtake of Politicks ſent the chief of rhe Nobility 
whoſe Loyalty and Intereſt could have done him beſt 
Service at Home, to compliment foreign Princes up- 
on his Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity : The Popes 
Emiſſaries made a Party in the City: upon which 
Caſar growing jealous leſt Modena and Regyo might 
be loft, while he laboured iu vain to preſerve Fer- 
yarn, took a ſudden reſolution to capitulate and 9 
parred with Ferrara, removing his Court to Modena, 
to the vaſt Improvement of the latter and the irre- 
trievable Detriment, or rather Ruin of the former. At. 
ter this Mortification Ceſar liv'd in Peace, without Em- 
barquing in the Quarrels that in his Time prevail da- 
mong his Neighbours. The Diſpute between Pope 
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and that upon the Succeſſion of Montferrat and Man- 
tua, were the Troubles that plagu'd Italy in his Time; 
and notwithſtanding the vicinity of the Flames, he ſtill 
obſery'd a Neutrality, It being concerted betwixt the 
Prince of Piedmont, and Ferdinand Duke of Mantua, 
that Margaret the Dutcheſs Dowager, and her Daugh- 
ter Mary, ſhould retire to Modena, and be under Cæ- 
ar's Care: Ceſar conſidering the weight of the Charge, 
refus'd it. The Great Duke of Tuſcany offering to 
ſend Troops to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Mantua, 
Ceſar deny d them Paſſage thro his Territories, as well 
as the Genueſe and the Pope. 'The Republick of Ve- 


nice invited him to take Page in the League they con- 


luded : with the Duke of Savoy, for the Defence of 
zaly againſt rhe predominant Power of Spain: Bur he 
efus'd to engage, for want of Heart, as well as Force. 
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1613. 


1618. 


§. 12. Ceſar dying in 1628, was ſucceeded by his Alphonſ. IIl. 


don Alphonſus III. who, when the Germans Block d 
Mantua, ſav d his Country from being Ravag'd, 
y disburfing Money among them, and receiving Co- 
alto the General with his Guards in Reggio. After the 
death of his Wife Jabella of Savoy, he took upon him 


1629. 


e Habit of a Capuchine, and was ſucceeded by his ns. 


don Francis. A freſh War breaking out between France 
and Spain, both Parties made great Proffers to the ſe- 
eral Sovereigns of Iraly, to retain them on their fide. 
o the Duke of Modena, Spain offer d the Delivery of 
regio, a little Sovereign State; which, being by 
de Emperor confiſcated from its ancient Princes, for 
Ie Imputation of falſe Money, had been Pawu'd to 
he $panzards, that they might make Merchandiſe of ir 
mong the Neighbouring Princes. Accordingly, the D. 
uer amuſing France for ſome time, to try how high 
wey would bid, entred into a Treaty with Spain, en- 
ging to adhere to their Parry, and ro fend the Prince 
Iwnaldo his Brother, with Three Thouſand Foot, into 
de Milaneſe, in Recompenſe of the Garriſon which he 
permitted to bring into cit. 


1935; 


Correggio 
Thereupon the giren :> the 


'ench and the Duke of Parma fell on a ſudden into Pt. 


Eis 


IT c- 


s Country, and made great Devaſtations. Modena ne 4 
den unprovided for Defence, had recourſe to the .f var. 
nett ans ; but they obſerving” a perfect Neutrali- ma. 
tefus d to be concern'd only they ſuffer d their 
neral Prince Lom d' ER?, Unkle ro the Duke, to 
Si 2 8⁰ 


1638. 


1641, 


1642. longer diſpoſe of his Country, or of Himſelf, with 
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go and Head his Troops, Upon this he was forcd —— 
to addreſs himſelf to * R Governour of Milan; WM (ould 
who lent him TWO Thouſand Foot and Eight Hundred IM One T 
Horſe ; and theſe, in conjunction with Four Thouſand furniſhi 
Country Militia, made an Inroad into Parma, where ther ha 
the French Engag'd and Defeared them; tho after gonal C 
all Roſſena, a ſmall Diſtrict: belonging to Parma, re- portion, 
main d in the hands of the Modeneſe. In fine, through WW ypon o 
the Interceſſion of the Pope, the rwoDukes (of Modem to aſſiſt 
and Parma ty'd by Inter- marriages) agreed to a uc Wi on, anc 
Suſpenſion of Hoſtilities, as to their own particular; ¶ This de 
and about a Year after, the former delivering Roſen the Dul 
ro the latter, all Miſ-underſtandings between then and the 
ceas d. Not long after, a Rupture happening between ver it, 
the Pope and the Duke of Parma, with reference w fear d. 
the Dutchy of Caſtro, the Duke of Modena inter- of Mod; 
pos d, in order to an Accommodation, propoſing ſe- WW with th 
veral Expedients for that end, by his Miniſter the enter ir 
Marqueſs of Montecuculi: Bur finding the Cour: ol and wit 
Rome did but trifle with him, he recall'd his Miniſter, WW confide: 
While things were thus preparing for the Eruption of Wl he prete 
the Ponrifical and Confederate War in Italy, the Duke WM Senate c 
of Modena was charg'd with Inventing, or at leal earneſt! 
Countenancing a Rumour ; that, in order to a ſup-WM the Buſit 
pos d Marriage of a Daughter of the Prefect with the ouſly en 
Duke of Mirandula, then under Age, an Ecclefialt WM a Treat 
cal Garriſon was to be brought into that place: And tending 
the Rumour being falſe, the Guardians of that young were to 
Prince ſuſpected, that as the Duke of Modena had g/l dena; | 
ven being to the Report, ſo he might aim to intrude the Coy 
himſelf into that Place by an Imperial Decree, hic have m. 
he pretended to have, with power to put a Garriſoq the Eccl 
into it. Soon after, an Expreſs came from that Prei Ferrara 
fect to the Duke of Modena, demanding Paſſage 10 before i 
the Pontifical Army through his Territories; and a March, 
ter putting it off as long as he cou'd, the Duke be to no ef 
altogether unprovided, as having not above 1009 Foo Senate o 
in Pay, and being openly threatned with immediate hol included 
ſtile Invaſions, was forc d to conſent to it upon ſom cou'd nc 
Conditions for a Month. However, this being extortieſ nous ſuc 
trom him by neceſſity, he did not drop his Reſentmentiſ Places t: 
bur entring into a League with Venice and the Gra" they ab; 
Duke, gave the Prefect to know, that he cou'd "WF that the 
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the conſent of his Allies. That Confederate Treaty, Modena 1 
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od imported, that to Succour one another if Attack d, they League mis 
lon; WW ſhould have an Army of Twelve Thouſand Foot and 1c... 
\dred One Thouſand Eight Hundred Horſe, the Venetian: 
Aland furniſhing one half, the Duke two thirds of the o- 
vhere ther half, and Modena the remainder: With a provi- 
after WW ſonal Clauſe ot inlarging their Forces in the fame pro- 
te. portion, for the Defence of the other Princes of 1:aly 
rough upon occaſion. To this was added, a Secret Article, 
odens to aſſiſt the Duke of Parma, if there ſhou d be occaſi- 
a tacit WW on, and admit him into the League, if he deſir'd it. 
ular; This done, the Duke of Parma obtaining Paſſage of 
auen che Duke of Modena, invaded the Ecclefaftical tate, 
them and the Confederate Army entred the Modeneſe to co- 
tween ver it, in caſe of Parma's Diſaſter, which was much 
ce fear d. Parma meeting with rapid ſucceſs, the Duke 
inter- of Modena ſollicited the Venetians to give him leave, 
ng e- with their Troops, which he had in his Country, to 
r the enter into the Ferrarefe ; which being all in Confuſion 
urt of and without a Garriſon, an opportunity was offer'd of 
niſter. WF conſiderable progreſs, in recompence of the large Sums 
ion al he pretended ro be due to him from the Pope. Bur the 
Duke Senate deny'd to comply with his Requeſt, and rather 
; lealt BY earneſtly diſſwaded him from addingEmbroilmenrs to 
a ſup- the Zuſineſs, and Fire to the Flame, which it was ſtudi- 
ch rhe ouſly endeavour d to adjuſt and exringuiſh. Soon after, 
eſſaſti· WF a Treaty was as good as concluded between the con- 
Aud tending Parties, by which all the Poſſeſſions of Parma 
your py were to be depoſited in the Hands of the Duke of Mo- 
ad 8. dena; bur the Treaty was eluded by the Artifices of 
ntrudelF the Court of Rome. The Duke of Modena thought to 
whic have march'd with ſome of the Regular Troops into 
arriloul the Eccleſiaſtical State, having laid a Correſpondence in 
at Prei Ferrara for the Surrender of that Town when he came \, a. 
age 10 before it; bur the Plot being diſcover'd, he put off the 
nd al March. After that, ſeveral Treaties were fer on foot 
e bei to no effect, and the Duke of Modena mov'd to the 
o Fod Senate of Venice, to have his Pretenſions with the Pope 
are bo included in the Leugue; but ſuch a Precedent as chat 
n ſom cou'd not be allow'd of. The War going on with va- 
xtorteſſ nous ſucceſs, rhe Modeneſe was invaded, and ſeveral 
atmen Places taken by the Pontifical Army; but ſoon atter, 
- Gra they abandon'd em. And tis obſerv'd by ſome Writers, 
— vi that the Duke of Modena was more a Burden, than 
W 
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any advantage to the League; for that he had ng 

in the Field above 1000 Foot and 500 Horſe ; and 6 

the whole Army of the Confederates was employ d 

in defending his Country. In fine, after ſeveral Au. 

1544. tempts, with almoſt equal ſucceſs on both fides, and 
many fruitleſs Interviews and Conferences, Peace wx 

Treaty of concluded at Venice, by the Mediation of the Mini. 
Venice. ſter of France. Tho' the Princes of 1taly were thus 2 
Peace with themſelves, the War continued in I, 

between the French and Spaniards ; and Francis de. 

16:5. ſerting Spain, eſpous d the Cauſe of France; and atthe 
head of the French Troops took Valence upon the p. 

He died in 1658, leaving behind him the Characdet 

of a very prudent Prince, He had three Wives, the 

firſt was a Daughter of Rainutio, Duke of Parma; 

alta ThE ſecond was her Siſter, and the third, a Daughter 
iv. ol the Son of Paleſtrina. 2 IV. his Son and 
1528. Succeſſor, ſurviv'd his Succeſſion to the Ducal Dignity 
only four Years; In which ſpace I find nothing ma- 

retial, unleſs it be, that he was a General in the French 

Service; he married Card. Maxarine s Siſter, by whom 

Francis II. he had (beſides a Daughter that married Fames II. King 
1622. of England) Francs II. who ſucceeded his Father, un- 
der the Regency of his Mother at Two Years of Age, 


The Genius 


fcheFrople §. 13. Tho' the Inhabitants of the Modeneſe, can't 


purge themſelves from the predominant Vices of Ital, 
viz. Jealouſy, Revenge, Luſt and Swearing ; they 
are ſaid to be better Natur'd than moſt of 1taly, very 
Civil, Affable and Hoſpitable to Strangers; of unſha- 
ken Loyalty to their Prince, and more capable of war- 
like Expeditions than their Neighbours. The Coun- 
try of Modena, lyes in that part of Lumbardy, calld 
Cis-Padana ; and is very fertile in Wine, Corn, Rice 
and Pulſe ; being well water'd with the Secchia and 
the Panaro. That part call d Correggio, isrichly ſtockd 
wirh Cattel; and that call d Frignanos with Metallic 
Mines. The Territory of Reggio, is blam d for a thick- 
er Air than that of Modena, but its Fertility is not much 
inferior. The Modeneſe, or the Dominions ſubject to 
the Duke of Modena, contains the Dutchies of Mo. 
den and Reggio, the Principalities of Correggio an 

Carpi, and the Territories of Carfagnano, Frignano, an 

Saſſuelo; The chief City where the Duke reſides, 15 


Modena, 


The Soil. 
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Modena, a populous. and pretty large City ; not very 
ſtately in irs Buildings, excepting the Palace and 
Churches; nor much enrichd with Trade, but na- 
turally ſtrong, tho? its artificial Fortifications are 
neglected. In the time of the Romans, it was a Co- 
lony of great Strength and Reputation, and render d 
famous by a bloody Bartel berwixt Anthony and Au- 
ouſtus Caſar, which laid the Foundation of Auguſtus's 
future Greatneſs, It was afterwards ruin'd by the 
Fury of the Coths and Lembards, and after that, rebuilr 
by the Citizens, and continued a free City, till the Diſ- 
tractions of Lab, between the Guelphs and Gibellines ; 
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dena. 


when it came into the Houſe of Eſte. This Eſtè (anci- gg, di- 
ently Ateſte) which gave denomination to the illuſtri- ca. 


ous Houſe, lies in the Country of Padua, between 
that City and Verona, near the Eug nean Hills, Tis 
yery ancient, being mention d by Plim, Tacitus, Pro- 
lemy, &c. but ſufſer d extremely in the time of Actiolin, 
or Exxelin, the Tyrant, that headed the Gibellines in 
the beginning of the Thirteenth Century, and is now 
an inconſiderable Place, under the Dominion of Venice, 


To return to Modena; The Court of Modena appears Court of Ma- 


with as much ſplendor as ĩt can well bear; and'ris ob. 


ſerv'd of the Family of Eſte, that they have all along 
endeavour d to exceed in Magnificence and Hoſpitali- 


ena, 


ty. However the Revenues of the Duke of Modena The nube's 
are but ſmall, and his Forces ſcarce worth mentioning. Sh. 


In the Pontifical and Confederate War, about the mid- 
dle of the Sevenreenth Century, he was ſcarce able to 
maintain a Thouſand Foor and Five Hundred Horle ; 
to! oblig d in the Treaty of Confedracy, to raiſe and 
pay a Sixth part of the whole Confederate Army: And 
conſidering, that the Dukes of Modena have had no 
acceſſion of Territories ſince, nor any viſible encreaſe 
of Riches, as being Land- lock d from Navigation and 
Trade, we may conclude the ſame ſtill. As for what 


relation he ſtands in to his Neighbours, it may ſuffice Te Intereſ 


to obſerve, that conſidering the Danger that ay ma y 
apprehend from foreign Powers, it is the joynr Intereſt 
of the Princes of Traly, ro Unite for their mutual De- 
fence, Beſides, Modena is in no capacity, by himſelf, 
to Moleſt any of his Neighbours ; and if he offer d to 
do it by a foreign Force, the reſt of the Princes of I- 
r would declare againſt him, Tho' his Family 

S( 4 may 


Modena. 
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may retain ſome Reſentment againſt rhe Papal Chair 
for turning them out of the Ferrareſe, yet tis not his In. 
tereſt to Diſoblige his Holineſs, nor in his Power to In. 
jure him: And on the other hand, he can apprehend 
no Danger from any of his Italian Neighbours, whoſe 
chief aim mult be to preſerve the intrinſick Peace of 
Traly, leſt their domeſtick Diſſentions, ſhould call i 
a foreign Power, tothe equal Ruin of em all. When 
Auſtria was great, they found it their Intereſt to Can. 
federate among themſelves, and ro League with Fran, 
for putring aſtop to the incroaching Power : And now, 
that nothing is to be fear'd from the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and that France extends its Arms with a'moſt 
Ambition and Succeſs, tis indiſpenſibly incumbent 
upon them ro Confederate with Spain, for reducing 
that exorbitant Power. It may be obſery'd indeed, 
and that very juſtly, that the Houſe of Eftz have al 
along had a warp to the Hquſe of Bourbon, and lean'd 
to them rather than the Auſtrians, even when all the 
other Italian Princes were of another Mind: And 
withal, that in their Humour, Carriage and Way of 
Living, they ſeem to affect the French Way, and ap- 
prove their Maxims, Bur whatever Inducement 
might prevail upon em, when the Power of Spain 
was yet formidable, there can be no Conſideration to 
juſtiſie ſuch a Conduct, now, that France has got ſo 
much the Aſcendant. 
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6. 1TH E City which gives Name to this Duke- ry. zero; 
dom, is ſaid, by the beſt Antiquaries, to tions of 


have been Founded by rhe.Tuſcans (that came from — be- 


- Lydia in Aa) above Three Hundred Years before Cin to the 


the Building of Rome : Their Leader Ogno, giving Houſe of 


it the Name of M-y74:z, alluding to his own Expert- 
neſs in what they call'd rheScience of Divination. Some 
indecd derive the Origin of this City from Oenus the 
Son of Manto the Propheteſs, the Daughter of Tireſi- 
, who Chriſten'd it by his Mother's Name; bur 
that we wave, as not ſo well atteſted. Upon the 
Declenſion of the Roman Monarchy, it follow'd the 
Fate of the Weſtern Empire, being Sack'd and De- 
ſtroy'd no leſs than Four times; namely, by Attila 
King of the Huns, abour the middle of the Fifth Cen- 
tury; by Agilulphus King of the Lombards, towards 
the beginning of the Seventh ; 'by Cagianw King of 
the Avares, and by the Hungarians, After theſe re- 
peated Diſaſters, it was Rebuilr, and given by Ocho II. 


Gonaapa, 


to Theobald, Earl of Canoſs, for the many good Ser- Theobald. 
vices he had done him. Boniface who ſucceeded ponuiface. : 


him, was Lord of great Territories ; enjoying then, 
belides Mantua, Lucca, Parma, Reggio, and Ferrara, 
call'd alrogerher, ar that time, I! Patrimonio. He 
married Beatrix the Siſter of Henry II. who out- 
liv'd him, and Govern'd his Dominions Fifteen Years 
after his Death. From this Marriage ſprang Mat:l- 
dis the famous Warrioureſs, that made ſo great a Fi- 
gure in the World. Matildis diſpoſſeſs'd of her Eſtate, 
by the Emperor Henry III. joyn'd with the. Popes 
againſt the Emperors, Recover'd all her own Eſtate, 
and Diſmembred from rhe Empire many goodly Ter- 
ritories ; leading her Armies oftentimes in Perſon, to 
the great reputation of her Courage and Conduct. 
She ſhow'd an invincible Partiality to the Popes, and 
Was Charg'd with à Criminal Familiarity with Pope 

| Gregory 


logo. 


Beatrix. 
105 3. 
Matildis. 
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oda. Gregory VII. upon whole Death ſhe was like to hays 
receiv d a ſevere Blow, but by her Reſolution and 
Conduct prevented ir, She had Three Husbangs 
namely, Godfrey Duke of Lorrain, Azo V. of Eſte her 
own Couſin, and Helpho Duke of Bavaria: The 
Firſt ſhe got rid of by Death, and the other Two by 
kind Devorces from the Popes. In the 76 Year of 
her Age, An. 1115, ſhe Died, without Iſſue by either 
Husbands or Popes ; leaving all her Territories tothe 
Holy See. After her Death, the City of Mantua con- 
tinued under the Protection of the Empire, being 
govern d by Roman Vicars and Legates for about x 
Century of Years ; till one Sordello, a Perſon might. 
ly fam'd for an uncommon Strength of s found 
means to be Principal Governour of it. This Sordel. 
lo married a Daughter of Actiolin (or Exxelino) of 
Onara, who in Reſentment of his Son- in-Law's Re- 
fulal ro Betray the City into his Hands, beſiegd it, 
but in vain, Upon the Alarm of this Siege, the Man- 
tuans added New Fortifications to their City, and fell 
into a Diſpute with the .Cremoneſe. In this Iuncture, 
the greateſt Families in the City, ſtrove to outvie one 
another in bearing the moſt Diſtinguiſhing Figure: 
And among theſe, the moſt Puiſſant was that of the 
1 VBonacelſi; the Head of which, namely, Pingmonte, 
pinamonte. being choſen Chief Judge, with a Collegue, Slew 
his Collegue, and uſurp'd rhe Dominion of the Ci- 
ty by Force; and continu d in it Eighteen Years, lea- 
= g Rs ving it then to his Son Bardalio, and he to Botticello, 
F Bonace ii and he again to Paſſadino, the laſt of that. Tyrannical 
and much Hated Family, who was kill'd in the Mar- 
ket- place by the People, under the Command and 
Conduct of Lewis de Gonzaga, a Noble Mantuan; 
who thereupon, wich great Applauſe, Aſſum'd the 
Government, and his Family has Brook'd it ever 
fince. n . e 


£115, 


1220. 


Fordello. 


1328. 


The Family S. 2. This Family of Gonzaga, derives its Origin 
of Gonzaga, (according to ſome ) from one Lewis Tedeſco, an Al- 
lemain of great Extraction, who ſettled with his Fa- 
mily at Mantua, when the great Armies were about 
Rubicon (now Piſcatello). Schowart ſays, One Hugo, 
who married one of the Gonzaga's, a Family of 2 
Noble Extraction in Lombardy, had a Son n k 
a wW 
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who was Inveſted with Mantua by his Couſin Adel- 
bert, as an immediate Feudatory of the Empire; and 
aſſum'd the Name of Gonzaga. This Hugo, is ſaid 
to have been the Son of another Hugo, who was Earl 
of Provence, and King of Italy, and Son to King Lo- 
tharius III. Grandſon to King Lotharins II. and 
Grear-Grandſon to Lotharius the Emperor. The Ele- 


venth in Deſcent from the before mention d Gerhard, 


was this Lewis de Gonzaga that Headed the Inſurrecti- 
on of the Manturns, and was Confirm'd Lord, or 
Governour, - of Mantua, by the Emperor Charles IV. 


in 1329. Lewis had Nine Sons by Three Wives: 


and Philippino the Second Son of the Firſt Mar- 
rage, did good Service in the War of the King 
of Hungary, againſt the King of Naples, The Wite 
of Viſconti of Milan, making a Sham Progreſs, 
and coming ro Mantua to gratity her unlawful Pat- 
fon for Ugo ino the Son of Guido, the eldeſt Son 
of Lewis, was innocently Entertain'd in the Houſe 
of the Gonzaga Family; in Reſentment of which 
Aﬀront, Viſconti laid Siege to Mantua, which 
might have prov'd of fatal Confequence, if the De- 


( who knew nothing of the Intrigue ) had not influ- 
enc'd Viſconti to raiſe the Seige. Lewis Gonzaga 
joyn'd in the League with the Republick of Venice 
and Florence, againſt Scaliger of Verena; but after a 
ſnort time, a Mutual Peace was concluded. He En- 
tertain d, at Mantus, the Emperor Charles IV. who 
afterwards Befriended his Family, Lewis Dying af- 
ter a great Age, in which he had ſeen his Poſterity very 
numerous in all its Branches, to the Fourth Generati- 
on, was Succeeded by his Son Guido, who Oppos'd 
and Confin d to Ferrara, Opixo, Marquiſs of Ferrara; 
and by the Help of his Brother Philippino, got Lam- 
fereggio: He had Three Sons, the Two Younger of 
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Lewis Gon- 
Lagd. 


I 329. 


monſtration of the Innocence of all Tgelino's Friends, 


1366. 


Guido. 


which Slew the Eldeſt. Bernardo Viſconti, Unkle. 
in Law to the Eldeſt, revenged his Death, by Beſieg- 


ing Mantua; bur Guido having Recourſe to the Em- 
peror Charles IV. the Matter was accommodared thro? 
his Irtercefſion. Guido was Succeeded by his Son 
Lewis, who Built a noble Palace, and was Kill'd by an 
Inſurrection, upon the open commiſſion of Adultery. 
His Son and Succeſſor Francis, a Prince highly extoll d 

Tn tor 


Lewis II. 
1359. 
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for his Wiſdom and Learning, married the Daygj, 
rer of Bernard Viſconti, He courred Peace in the he. 
ginning of his Adminiſtration, and reſuſed to enter in. 
to Confedracy with John Galeazzo, Galen zo reen:. 
ing this Indifferency of Lewis, razed out of his 
of Arms the Adder that had formerly been Quar- 
ter d in it, for a Mark of inviolable Amity, be. 
tween the Houſes of Viſconti and Gonzaga. J 
Galeas Befieg'd Mantua for a whole ear; in which 
Siege a Noble Defence was made, many fine Gen, 
tlemen falling on Franciss Side, eſpecially of the 
Gonzaga Family; and among them Galeas Gonzapy 
rhe greateſt Champion of his Age: But at length 
the Ditference was taken up, and Francis Joyning with 
Fohn Galeas, declared War againſt the Bologneſe and 
Fohn Bent ivoglio. In the Hear of this War, he took 
Priſoner and carried to Mantua, Fames Carraro of Ps. 
dua, who being allow d too much Liberty, made his E- 
ſcape: This done, and John Galcas Dying, Francis was 
choſen General of the Venetians, in the War with the 
Carraro's, and after gloriouſly reducing to the Venetian 
ſubjection Padua and Verona, Died, leaving his Poſſeſſi- 
Itey. Ons to his Son John Francis, who giving an Honoura- 
Joh. Francis. ble Reception to the Emperor Sigiſinund, (whoſe Re- 
lation, a Daughter of the Marquis of Brandenbung, 
1433. was married to his Son Lewis) was by the Emperor 
Firſt Mar. declared Marquis of M:ntua. After that he was thrice 
Sic Man- General of rhe Venetians, and acted with Reputation 
vw and Succeſs ; bur ſoon after forſook em, and Joyning 
with Philip Duke of Milan, occaſion'd (in part) their 
lofs of Verona, and many other Towns in the Breſcian 
and Vicentine. At his Death, he divided his Poſſeſſi- 
ons between his Four Sons, leaving ro Lewis the El- 
deſt, the City of Mantua and his Territories about 
Lewis 771, Verona. Lewis was ſoon after his Acceſſion moleſted 
144;, by his Brother Carlo, ro whom his Father had left Lu- 
cera and his other Poſſeſſions in the Cremoneſe. This 
Carlos was a very bur Turbulent Man, and was 
ſufficiently Puniſh'd for his Unquietneſs, by bis 
Brother Lewis, who diſpoſſeſs'd him of his Patrimoni- 
al Lands. Thereupon Carlo fled to the Venetians, and 
after ſerving them ſome time, obtain d of em a Body 
of Men to Invade the Mantuan, which reduced Le- 
wis to extreme Difficulties. But in the end, Lew, 
N 5 prevail- 
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prevailing, Carlo dy d very Meanly in Exile. Lew- 
s having thus ſurmounted his Difficulties , and 
compoſed his Affairs, gave a magnificent Reception 
at Mantua to the Emperor Frederick III. and the King 
of Denmark; and being then a Widower by the 
Death of his firſt Wife, married the Emperor's Kinſ- 
woman, a Daughter of the Duke of Bavaria. This 
Lews was a valiant Prince of a very large Stature, and 
perfectly well skill d in the Sciences of Arms, Liberal 
and Courteous, and a Lover of Wit and Learning. 


Theſe engaging Qualities gain'd him the Love of all 


Men, and in a particular manner, of the three Dukes 
of Milan, Philip, Francs, and Galeas, Being a Prince 
thar loved his Pleaſure, his Death was ſomewhar acce- 
lerated by the Diſorders of Life. 


$. 3. He was ſucceeded by Frederick his Son, who 
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1478. 


was afterwards General to the Duke of Milan; and Fredericks 


in the Venetian Wars againſt the Duke of Ferrara 
got Aſola, but was conſtraind by Force to re- 
ſtore it; upon which he died of Grief, His 
Son and Succeſſor Francs was made General of 


1484. 


the Venetian, and in that Poſt did very great Services, Francis Il. 


eſpecially in the Battel againſt Charles VIII. near the 
Taro, and afterwards with the French Army in Puglia: 
In fine, the King of France courted him with great 
Offers, but could not obtain his Service. He joyn'd 
in the League of Cambray againſt the Venetians, and 
being taken Priſoner by the Treachery of his Forces, 
and kept {ome time in Venice, found Means to procure 
his Liberty by the Interceſſion of the Pope, as tis 


generally believ d, or elſe, by Vertue of a ſtern Meſ- 


ſage ro the Republick on his behalf from Bæjacet the 
Ottoman Emperor, with whom the Marquiſs had en- 
tertain d a long Correſpondence, and whom he had 
obliged by ſeveral Preſents. However it be, he was 
ſuffered to go to Bolonia, and ſo Home, only for a 
Feint he pur his eldeſt Son into the Hands of the Pope, 
as an Hoſtage of his not oppoſing the Veneti us. He 


; WAS Frederick I, 
ſucceeded by his Son Frederick, who Commanded the 1515 


Armies of Leo Xth, Adrian Vrh, and Clement VII. 
as well as that of the Florentines, He entertain'd 
with great Solemniry Charles V, and was then created 
Duke of Mantua, and Marquiſs of Montferrat, thar 


Prin- 


1519. 


Firſt Duke 
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on of lou: 
lerrat, 


Margaret, Daughter and Heir of Wiliam Paleolog 
late Marquiſs of Montferr«t, This Montferrat wasz 
conſiderable Addition to the patrimonial Fortune 
the Family of Mantua; and wou'd have been much 
more ſo if it had lain more Conveniently, of which mon 
f hereafter. His Son and Succeſſor Francs III. being a 
Frans ''?- his Father's Death bur 14 Years of Age, his Mother 
and his Uncle Hercules the Cardinal, were appointed 
1:43, Guardians by the Father's Will, In 1549 this Frax 
Married Catharine the Daughter ot Ferdinand the En. 
peror,theLady being accompany d roMantua by Feri. 

Wa nand Arch- Duke of Auſtria,her Brother. But next Yer 
"oc. the Death of Francs made way for Hiliam his Br. 
Fir ge ther, who was created firſt Duke of Montferrat by 
of Montci- the Emperor Maximilian in 1573. He married Le 
FO nora Daughter of the Emperor Ferdinand,amafled vat 
Trealures, and recovered ſeveral Caſtles formerly ale 

nated. He was ſucceeded in 1587 by his Son Vin. 

2 cent, the fourth Duke of Mantua, and the ſecond d 
Mone ferrat. He Married Leonora di Medici, Siſter w 
Mary Queen of France ; and left Iſſue Francs, Fad- 

nand and Vincent Cardinals, Leonora the Empreſs, 

and Margaret Dutcheſs of Lorrain. His firſt Succel 

Francis IV. for was his Son Francs, who married Margaret the 
Daughter of Charles Emmanue! Duke of Savoy ; but 

1412. died in the Flower of his Age, leaving Iflue only 4 
Daughrer Mary, and his Dukedom to his rwo Brothers 
Cardinals, His Dying without Male Iflue occafioned 
great Commorions in Tay: For the Duke of Savy 
thereupon revived his old Pretenſions ro Montfera, 
which were grounded upon the ancient Right of the 
Paleologi ; for Montferrat had firſt irs own Marquiſſes 
till the Reign of Rodolph of Hapsburg, in which it de- 
volved by Marriage to the Imperial Family of Conftor 
tinople, of the Race of the Paleoſogi, who poſſeſs d i 


The IFar © 
Mountcrrat. 


to the Extinction of the Male Line in the Perſon d 
John George in 1445. Upon which, Aimon Count of 
Savoy having formerly Married Foland Daughter af 
one of the Marquiſſes of Montferrat, ſtipulating that 
if the Male Iſſue of the Paleoligi tail'd, the Dukes ol 
Savoy ſhould ſucceed to Monrferrat : Upon this Plea, I 
ſay, Charles III. Duke of Savoy pur in his Claim ; but 


Charles V. as Soveraign of the Fief, adjudged ths 
5 Succel- 
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Sacceflion to Frederick II. of Mantua, who had mar- 


Wige tied the Daughter of the laſt Marquiſs: And this Sen- 
lou tence rather fomented than extinguiſh'd the jarring 
as 2 Prerenſions which ar laſt broke out in a Flame. 

ie of 


and diſputed the Matter with the D. of Savoy, being 
ſavoured by the Venetians and the Grand Duke. Several 
places in Montferrat were ſeized by theSavoyards; & the 


intel MA rmics of the two contending Crowns of France and 
a pain were almoſt equally Pernicious to it; but Savoy 
Em. Nas forc'd to deſiſt by the Intereſt of Spain. Both the 
end. pan ard and the Savoyards contended mightily to have 


he Cardinal's Niece, Man, in their Cuſtody ; but 
he Cardinal reſolutely oppos d it, knowing that both 


« by e and his Brother Vincenzo were without Hopes of 
IL. Children; and tho' Princeſs Mary, as a Woman, was 
d vat W-xcluded from the Inveſtiture of rhe Dutchy of Man- 
ale 


ua, the had ſome Reaſon, tho doubrful, ro 7 
o that of Montferrat. In fine, the Pledge of Peace, 
or the Seeds of great Contention ſeem'd to lie in her 


arriage. Many propos d for her Husband Charles 
Duke of Rhete/, Son of Charles Duke of Nevers, de- 
ended of Lewis Gonzagua the Son of Frederick I. 
Duke of Mantua, who had ſettled in France, and 
arried the Heireſs of Nevers, &c. This the Spaniards 
igorouſly oppoſed, looking upon the Duke of Rhetel! 
xs a perfect Frenchman, and dreading to introduce tife 
rench into the Heart of Ttaly, and into two Countries 
hat have the Milaneſe in the middle. With this View 
hey uſed many Artifices, tho' in vain, to get the 
ſoung Neice into their Hands, and propoſed her 
larriage to the Prince of Guaſtala, a remoter Branch 
che Houſe of Gonzagua. The French and the Ve- 
etians were for Rhetel, In the mean rime Ferdinand 
lying, was ſucceeded by his Brother Cardinal Vincen- yinccao. 
„ who propoſed ro break his preceding Marriage, 
ind by a Diſpenſation from the Pope, Marry his Niece : 
bur every Body concluded the old lewd Cardinal was 
ot fit for new Adventures: fo he ſent privately for 
betel to Mantua, to have him marryed to his Niece 
tore himſelf dyed, Rhetel came, but the Pope's Diſ- 
enlation did nor arrive till the very Minute the Duke 
«pred, However the Marriage Was matey 

Oln - 
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Conſummated, the Corps of Vincenzo yet cher ha 
wam, who, it was given out, had by his laſt Wor France 
Ordain'd ir. Thereupon Charles Gonzagua Duke c {94000 
Nevers, Father ro Rhetel, aſſumed the Ducal Digniy Mus hap} 


of Mantua and Montferrat. He had none to Protes the di. 
him but the French, who were then engaged in the Herd inte 
Buſineſs of Rochel, unleſs we reckon in the Venetian Why the Ve 
and rhe Pope, who were both apprehenſive of the Po. MWhade wa 
er of Spain and the Intrigues of the Duke of Say, ediate 
In fine, the Spaniſh and Auſtrian Family over.n Name of 
all; they took and ſack d Mantua in the moſt bath Having 1 
rous Manner, diſtreſs d Caſal to the laſt Extremiy, Mer Fathe 
and in a manner, ruin d both the Countries of Ma. Ne Pope | 
tua and Montferrat, The Pillaging of Mantua laſtel Mrince C 
three Daies, but will remain (ſays Baptiſta Nani) In. Ne had ſe. 
famous to all Ages; for there was ſeen a direful Re. Nut havir 
reſentation of all ſorts of Calamity, with all the Ex- ard, go\ 
ceſſes which Cruelty and Licence ſuggeſted to Con- e Spiri 
querors. The City for many Years encreaſed in Idle. fr his C 
neſs, and nuzled up in Pleaſures, became the Spec his M 
cle of deplorable Miſery; Boys and Virgins were d Venet 
raviſhed, Churches robbed, Houſes pillaged, Fire e Cour 
and Sword every where, Heaps of Jad Bodies and Son F 
Arms appearing at every Step, with Torrents of Blood other. 
and Tears. The Duke had, in a long Peace, made a 
Collection of Precious things with ſo much Pomp, 9.5. 1 
that Treaſures having been profuſely expended for ' Net), ] 
Oſtentation, ir ſeemed now that Luxury Ferved for ore Clo) 
nothing but the Funerals of Fortune. The Palace 8" Territo 
was given to Plunder, and ſo many Rarities and ſo roperly ſc 
much Wealth were every where found, that the Va- al Li 
lue of the Prey exceeds the Memory of all other Duchy in 
Spoils whatever. In this calamitous Diſtreſs the — 1 
Duke retir'd by Capitulation to the Country of Ferra- er Min 
ra, where he was ſupply'd with Money to maintain ul upor 
him by the Republick of Venice. Some charg d thi he Duke 
Prince with Irreſolution and Diſtruſt, which perhaps 4 greate 
was only owing to the Apprehenſion he had of the In- the M 
fidelity of his People. However it be, ſoon after a. Reve! 
Peace enſud at Chievaſco, by which the Emperor ac: I. tho 
knowledged and inveſted the Duke of Nevers as Duxe able = 
of Mantua ; and that Duke made a Ceſſion to the * wit 
Duke of Savoy of ſome Places in Montferrat, in Con- 15 gary 
n 


ſideration of a Sum of 494000 Crowns : And wy 
4 other 
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cher hand, the Duke of Savoy yielded to the King 


* {France Pignerol, on the Condition of his Paying the 
ke of 94000 Crowns to the Duke of Mantua. Peace being 
igniry us happily concluded, the Duke of Mantua return d 


the diſmal Remains of his City and Country, en- 
rd into a League with France, and was ſupported 
the Venetians ; and about fix Years after, his Death 


Pow. Wade way for his Grandſon Charles III. his own im- Chace, 110, 
Savoy ediare Son Charles II. mention'd above under the 1637. 
erm Name of Rbere!, dying in his Father's Life time, and 

bara, aving Mary of Gonſaga a Widow, whom Charles I. 


er Father-in-law would thereupon have married, if 


* Pope had not deny; d him a Diſpenſation. Of this 

Iafted Mrince Charles I. 'ris ſaid, that whilſt he liv d privately 

i) h. {chad ſeveral Thoughts and Deſigns of a great Prince; 

Re. N having attain'd the Principality with great Ha- 

e Ex- ard, govern'd himſelf amidft grear Troubles with 

Con- Ne Spirit and Manners of a private Man, He 

Tale, ft his Grandſon, then a Child, under the Regency 

eta i his Mother, and under the Protection of the French 

were d Venetians. This Charles III. Married a Siſter of perdinand 
Fire Ne Count of Tirol in 1649, and dying in 1665, left Charles. 

; and is Son Ferdinand Charles under the Regency of his 1. 

Blood lother. 

ade a 


$. 5. The Soil of Mantua is like the reſt of Lombar- The 


Pomp, 

ed 1 „, very Fertile; but ſome reckon the Inhabitants = ength, 
4 for Wore Clowniſh than their Neighbours. The Mantu- m— 
palace Territories include, befides the Dutchy of Mantua, Mantua, 
nd fo operly ſo call'd, and what they poſſeſs in Montferrat, 

e Va a! Lordſhips that have been diſmember'd in this 

other NPutchy in Appennage to younger Sons. The City of 

G6 the nu is built in the middle of the Lake made by the 

Ferre ver Minc io, fo that it's acceſſible only by two Bridges 

intain {tit upon the Lake, which makes ir very Strong: 

d this be Duke's Palace, Famous for its rich Furniture, is 

erhaps e greateſt Ornament of the City. To conclude, 

he In- the Mantueſe is about 50 Foot long and 4o broad. 

frer 2 Revenues are but {mal}, not above 500000 Du- 

ror ac- NIS, tho perhaps if the Country was put to it, they 

Duxe e able to raiſe more. His Intereſt lies in being con- 


ted with What he has, and placing his Felicity in 
Con- lhe general Tranquillity of ahh. The Security of 
on the! and his other Places in Montferrat, ſeems to be 
other 3 bus 


| 
| 
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but Precarious, ſince the. Milaneſe lies between li 
and ir, the King of France has got Footing in pi 

| rol, and the Duke of Savoy is next Door: A juf 
Ballance of Power between the Rival Crowns is 
only Security as well as that of all Ialy, 
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HAI part of the ancient Tuſcany, which is ng 
+ known by the Name of the Dominions of the 
| Great Duke, being firſt brought into one Body afe 
I the Diſtractions of Italy by the Florentenes, we ſtand 
} | oblig'd in the Skerch now sd, to trace the 
: Thread of the Hiſtory by the ſucceſſive Revolution 
Actions and other Circumſtances of the City of 
Florence. 


S. 1. Florence ſtanding onia Plain on the River n 
ſprung from the Ruins of the ancient City of Hale 
which ſtood two Miles diſtant on the top of an Hill 
of Guelph; and ſo had not the Conveniency of eaſie Water- cam 

pas . 
und Gibel- age. Twas firſt enlarged by L. SJ the Dictator, anc 
ines. then by the Triumviri, Auguſtus, Antoni us and Lepidu 
It took the Name of Florentia from its flouriſtung 
Condition. Upon the Declenfion of the Empire 1 
was deſtroyed by Totila King of the Eaſt Goths,butRe 
built by Charlemaigne, to whoſe Succeſſors it continue 
Faithful as long as they had any thing to do with thi 
State of Italy, Bur the War ariſing berween the Emp 
Frederick and Pope Alexander III. and the German Fa 
ctions, known by the Name of the Guelfs and Gibelen! 
invading rah, they ſcrew'd up Sedition to tha: Height 
that they divided the whole Nation, put all the Familie 
at Variance with one another, and the Citizens to C 
vil Wars within themſelves, and even Brothers again 
Brothers without any regard to the Ties of Nature 
And among others Florence felt the unhappy Effects ( 
the Diviſions, 


Of the Con- 
dition of 

Florence to 
the Divifion 


the Emperor's Right of Soveraignty. They 148 d wi 


The Guelfs were the Aſſertors of tht 
Power of the Biſhop of Rome, as the Gibelins were 0 
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incredible and diſmal Fury in Italy above 300 Years: 
and yet we are at a loſs ro know certainly the Deriva- | 
tion of the Names by which they diſtinguiſh them- | 
ſelves. Some give the following Reaſon: In 1130 ? he origin 
there happen d a Schiſm in the Church, through the be 7 1 | 
Concurrence of Innocent II. and Anacletus ;: rhe firſt 4 Git 
fayour'd by the Emperour; the other, by Roger lis. 
Count of Sicily and Naples, -an Active and Warlike 
Prince, who drew to his Side Guelfe, Duke of Bava- 
ria. The Emperor Conrad III. entering Italy with a 
German Army, and follow'd by Prince Henry, his Son, 
who was brought up at a place in Germany call'd Gi be- 
lin, Guelfe, Duke of Bavaria, march d to the Aſſi- 
ſtance of his Ally; and it fortun d, as both Armies 
were ready to Engage, that the Bavarzans cried, in 
their Language, Hier Guelfe : which being anſwer'd 
by the Troops commanded by the Prince, by Hier 
Gibelines, the Italians retained the Words, to diſtin- 
guiſh rhe different Parries, and call'd the Factions by 
them. Others ſay , the Name of Guel and Gibe- 
lines owes its Riſe to two German Brothers, the one 
nam d Ghibeli, the other Guelſi, who falling out upon 
the Controverſy of the Pope's Authority in compa- 
tiſon with the Emperor's, fought openly in Vindica- 
tion of their reſpective Opinions. But ler that be as 
it will, the City of Florence conrinu'd Flouriſhing and 
United in it ſelf till the Year 1215. that it was miſe- #215. 
tably rent by theſe Factions. | | 
g. 2. Bur before we proceed beyond that Period, let's Te ancient 
take along with us the general State of the Province mer th 
of Tuſcany to that Time. For the purpoſe, the an- a 
cient Tuſcany (of which the Dukedom now before us 
is the greateſt and goodlieſt part) was properly and 
belins originally call'd Tyrrhenia from Tyrrhenus the Son of 
Jeighe 4, King of Lydia, who came and planted in thoſe 
amilieſ Parrs about the time that Gideon judg'd the Tribes 
to Ci ot HMael. The Name of Tuſcany is but an accidental 
againf Name from vr, Sacrificare , alluding to their ex- 
arure i teme addictedneſs ro Superſtitions Rites. Not to 
ects i mention their waſting 300 Towns of the Umbri 
of tha heir neighbouring Nation, and Building 12 other 
vere Cities in the other Side of the Mountains, they ſtood 
d wich up moſt ftifly in Defence of their Liberties againſt 
redibiFite Romans, and were not * till A. V. C. 45 3 
2 n 
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In the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, Tuſcany be: 
came a Member of the Kingdom of Lombardy , then 
of the French, and finally of the German Empire 
during which times, it was govern'd by an Officer ot 
Truſt and Power, whom I find ſomerimes call d the 
Marqueſs, ſometimes Duke of Tuſcany; who had 
here more or leſs Aurhdrity as they could work on 
the Neceflities of their ſeveral Princes. Deſideriy 
the laſt King of the Lombards, had been Duke of 
Tuſcany, and ſo was Albericw in the time of the Be 
rengarii; and Guido is call'd Marqueſs of it, under 
the Reign of Henricus Auceps the German Emperor. 
Afterwards, as the Popes grew in Power and Great- 
nels, ſo they made bold to imermeddle in the Aﬀeirs 
of this Province; giving it one while to the Kings 
of Naples, another while to the Dukes of Anjou, they 
making ſome Claim to that Kingdom. 5 

Ar laſt a Diviſion happen'd in the City of Florence 
upon the Heir of the Houſe of Bendelmonti, che prin- 
cipal Family of the City, his falſifying a Promiſe of 
Marriage to a Lady of the Family of Amidei: And 
the latter aſſiſted by the Houſe of Uberti, another 
principal Family, flew the Heir of the former as he 
was going to Church. The Intereſt of the two Fa- 
milies of Bendelmonti and Uberti divided the whole 
Town into two Factions, who having Strong Hou- 
ſes and Towers, eſpecially in the Country, conti- 
nued murual Hoſtilities for many Years with various 
Succels ; till the Emperor Frederick II. King of Ne- 
ples joyn d with the Uberti to inlarge the Intereſt of 
the Gibellines , who' thereupon expell'd the Bendel- 
monti, now call'd Guelfs. But that Emperor dying, 
the rwoParrics were reconciled,and before the newEm- 
peror's Power could reach 'em, jointly drew up a Form 
of Commonwealth for rhe Preſervation of their Li- 
berry; appointing Twelve yearly Governours for rhe 
City, which they divided into Six Parts, allotting 
two of em a Part; and two ſeparate Judges for Civil 
and Criminal Matters. They order'd Twenty Stan. 
dards or Banners for the City, and Seventy Six for 
the Country ; upon which were written the Names 
of the Able-bodied Men in thecreſpective Diſtricts ; 
and theſe Men were to repair to an Engine covere 
with white drawn with rwo Oxen, carrying all the 
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Standards, whenever it was drawn out in Publick 
View; that being the Signal of their Rendezvous. 
By obſerving theſe Conſtitutions they got great Repu- 
tation, and brought in Piſtora, Arezzo, Sienna and 
Volterra. But ſoon after the Gibellines finding the 
People more inclined to take the Advice and Dire- 
ion of the Guelphs, as reckoning their Liberties leſs 
in danger from the Pope than from the Emperor; 
the Gibellins form'd a Plot with Manfred King of 
Naples, which being diſcovered they were expell'd 
Bur receiving 
Succors from Manfred, they gave the Guelfs ſuch a 
total Rout, that they took Florence, rurn'd out the 
Magiſtrates, and left no face of Liberty; and if it 
had not been for the Intereſt of the Head of the 
Uber:i, who openly oppoſed it, they had certainly 
raz d Florence to the Foundation. Mean time the 
Guelphs who fled ro Lucca, did good Service, parti- 
cularly under Charles of Anjou; and by way of Re- 
ward from the Pope , had the Enſign of the Church 
granted them, which is ſtill uſed ar Florence, Count 
Guido Nouello having impos d a Tax upon the Peo- 
ple, they roſe and expell d both him and the G:bel- 
lines, confiſcaring their Eſtates. Bur the Guelphs grow- 
ing too apt to make Inſurrections, the Biſhop of Rome 
interpoſed ſo that the Commons were bridled , rhe 
Pride of the Nobility was abared, and rhe Diviſion 
of Guelfs and Gibellines ſeem'd ro ceaſe. Not long 
afrer twas like to have reviv'd again rhro' a Quarrel 
of two Young Noblemen, one of whom was hurt in 
the Action, and the other had his Hand chop'd off 
by the other's Father; Had not Charles of Va oi come 
thither in Perſon and appeaſed the growing Tumult, 
baniſhing the moſt Contentious. Thus they per— 
ſecuted one another with repeated Revivals; the 
People or Commons till falling upon the Incroachers 
of their Liberty, particularly upon Corſo Donati, a 
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Head of a great Family whom they flew. Bur after 1308. 
that they lived in Peace till Henry the Emperor be- * zag * 


ſieged them, tho in vain, for that Robert King of Na- 
ples ſucconr'd them. Soon after they received ſuch 
levere Blows from the Gibeline Lords of Piſa and 
Lucca, that they were not able to make the leaſt 
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Reſiſtance, but left the Country to be over. run and 
deſtroyed by Caſtruccio Caſtracani. | 


C. 3. In this Diſtreſs they were forced to ſue for 
relief to Robert King of Naples, who forced them 9 
accept of his Son Charles Duke of Calabria for their 
Lord, Bur Charles 1 as odious to em as their 
Enemy, for he levied of the City in one Vear 400000 


ſoon after both Charles and Caſtruccio died, and the 
Florentines were well rid (as they thought) both of 
their Tyrant and of their Enemy. Not long after 
ſome of the Emperor's Retinue having taken Luces, 
offer'd it to the Florentines for 20000 Florines ; which 
being refus'd they ſold it ro a Genoueſe for 30000; and 
the Florentines were thereupon ſo incenſed, that they 
ſpent more Money than the Sum demanded, in endea- 
vouring to take it by open force ; though in theend 
all their Endeavours prov'd ſucceſsleſs, After the 
Death of Caſtruccio they lived in Peace till 1340, that 
a Tumult aroſe in the City upon the Chief Men their 
bringing in Strangers (as their Creatures) to ſerve in 
Offices; but that was appeaſed by Baniſhing and Be- 
heading ſome of the Nobility that reſented their Op- 
preſſion. Not long after the Piſans bidding Money 
to Maſtino Della Scala for Lucca, which was then in 
his Poſſeſſion, Florence over- bid them, and purchas d 
it; upon which the Piſans aſſiſted by Viſconti of Mi- 
lan beſieged and took it by Force, in ſpite of all the 
Succours of Florence, ſo that Florence loſt both their 
Money and their Honour in that Adventure, In this 
their low condition they renewed their wonted Peti- 


The Due of tion to the King of Neptes who ſent them the Duke 
a 


tain of Flo- 
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of Athens to be their tain ; but the Remedy pro- 
ved as bad as the Diſeaſe, rhe Duke broke through 
all the Meaſures of their Government, he violated 
the Rights both of Nobles and Commons, loaded 
them with arbitrary Impoſitions; and making uſe of 
mercenary Troops fill d the City with French, who 
raviſh'd the Women without controul, and commit- 
ted all manner of Abuſe. This Tyranny they bore 
for ten Months; at the end of which, the Nobles, 
Commons and Artificers roſe in three diftin Bodies, 
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and forc'd the Duke to renounce his Title and depart 
the Ciry. This done they introduc'd a new Form of 
Government, Lodging an unwonred Power in rhe 


for WNobles ; bur the Commons exaſperated by the Arbi- 
to Mrrary Proceedings of the Nobles, ſtood up in defence 
heir of cheir Liberty, and after many Skirmiſhes, much 
heir WBloodſhed and repeated Fire, brought them fo low 
ooo that they never dard to make head againſt them 
Bur Wnce : And ſome ' obſerve that from that time Gen- 


ileneſs and Complaiſance began to decline among 
e Florentines, In 1353. they were viſited with that 
diſmal Plague which ſwept off above 96000 Souls, 
No ſooner was its Rage abared, than that of Con- 
ention broke our in freſh Flames, reviving the old 
Diviſion of Guelfs and Gibellines, by vertue of a Quar- 
rel between the two Families of A/b:77 and Ricci, 
ho to gratify their private Spleen, adopted the ſame 
Plea, and ſer up the ſame Banners that the Bendel- 


the {Whn0ntz and Uberti had done before: The Conſequence 

har f which was that the Severe Laws againſt the Gi-Gibellines 
heir Nellines were repeal'd; and the Gibellines took the fa- Morcd. 
ein ourable Opportunity to retrieve their loſt Intereſt by 

Be- irring up the People againſt the Lords, who were 

Dp- ereupon forc'd ro abandon both the Palace and the 1357. 
ney eins of Government to the Fury of the People. So 4 wool-Cars 
in rrecipitant was this their Fury, that one Michel Di der Lord of 
asd Lando, a Wool: Carder, clad in Rags without either _— 
Mi- Whhoes or Stockins, mounted the great Hall with his 

the andard in his Hand, and harangu'd the Multitude; 

ieir ho thereupon gave Acclamarions to him as their 

this Lord. Miche fond of the Upſtart Digniry, with a 

eti - rprizing Preſence of Mind thought of a Stratagem 

uke v pacify the Mob, by ſending them ro find our one 

pro- Nuo that had been . ge before, whom he caus'd 

ugh o be hang'd by the Heel in the Marker-place, and 

wed dere rorn to pieces. After proceeding upon ſeveral 

ded leformations, the People ſmelling that Michel (our 

e of WV a Principle of Poliricks) preferr'd the Chief Men 

who W" Dignities and Offices, made a freſh Inſurrection 

nit- Witanit him; bur Michel, a Man of great Natural Ca- 

Dore fcity and Reſolution, diſpers'd them, though all he 

les, culd do could nor fink their fatal Diviſions. While 

lies, Ney were thus quarrelling and fighting among them- 


klres, a Dj ſcovery was made of a Plot ro deliver up 
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the Gates of the City to one Salerno at the Heid d 

John Sharpe the Florentine Exiles : Upon which they executed 
an Euglilu· {ome ſuſpected Perſons, and retain'd one John Shy 
Nepal. an Engliſh Captain or Leader, who in thoſe Days ha 
| ſuch Reputation in Italy, that he could take a Town 
or two when he pleas'd, and fell it next Day. Abou 

that time the common People were intirely manag( 

by one Scali and one Strozzi, who upon a certain 
Occaſion exerted their Power ſo indiſcreetly, that they 

reſcued a Criminal from Juſtice and ſack'd the ba- 

lace ; but this being reſented by all rhe Magiſtrate 

the inconſtant Mob ſuffer d him and his Friends to be 
Beheaded. When he was condemn'd, moſt of the 

City was in Arms to Guard the Execution of Juſtice; 

but when the Execution was over, they were not { 

eaſily diſarmd; for the Feuds between the better 

ſort of People and the lower did ſo flame, that for 

rhe ſpace 4 a whole Year they had Skirmiſhes ever 

Day; the Conſequence of which was, that by the 

The Guelts Agreement of both Parties the Gibel/ine Magiſtrates 
rere & were depoled, and the Guelfs reſtored to their wonted 
2 Poſts of Honour and Power; and even Michel Lendo, 
whoſe Vertue and Merit were indeed conſpicuous to 

a ſurprizing degree, could not ſcape the Fury of the 

1381. People. The Guelfs rul'd the City and its Territories 
1387. in Peace, till 1387. that John Galeas Viſconti Duke of 
Milan made War upon the Florentines, In this War, 

which laſted 12 Years, Fohn Galeas took Bologna, Pi- 

ſa, Perugia and Siena, and had he taken Fiorence bid 

fair ro be King of Italy. During the Flames of this 

War, the Commons of Florence mutinying againſt che 

Veri di dle. Lords, offered the Government of the City to Vers di 
ici invices Medici, a Citizen, who declined the Offer, and by bis 
to be Loreof Prudence and the weight of his Counſel ſtifled the 


Florence. Tumult. The Duke of Milan fruſtrated in his At- 


8 tempts upon Florence died ſoon after, and fo the Mila- 


1425, neſe War ending the Florentines retook Piſa, But the) 
were no ſooher rid of ohn Galeas , than a yet more 
formidable Enemy gave a new Alarm, namely L. 
diſiaus King of Naples; who being Maſter of Rome, 
Siena, La Marca and Rom1gna, wanted only Florence 
to gain a full March into Lombardy : But Poyſon ad- 
miniſtred to him by his Phyſician (perhaps by their 
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ad death had lately done of 70h Geleas: And ſo to the death 
cures of a King and a Duke, the Horentines owed a Safety 


which all their Force could not have inſured. How- 
ever a freſa War inſued with Phi/zp D. of Milan, in 
which they expended 3500000. Ducats, and beſides 
the Defeat of their Army at ⁊agonora, loſt moſt of | 
their Towns of Romagna, though ſoon after they re- 
covered them by ingaging Venice in a League againſt g 


| 

| 
1414. 

[ 


Duke Philip. This done, a War broke out between 1 428. 
Florence and Lucca, the latter being headed by Nicolas 
Piccinino , a General ſent em by the D. of Milan, 
who defeated the Forentine Army. Bur the ſpace of 

three Years concluded this War, and then began Do- 
meſtick Feuds, occaſion d by the great and popular 
intereſt of Coſmo di Medici. 


F. 4. This Coſmo di Medici was deſcended of an The Riſe 
Ancient Family, eſteemed the Chief of the Popular 7 
Nobility; that is, ſuch of the Ancient Nobles, as, to /y of Medici. 
be capable of the Magiſtracy and Publick Offices, 

(then wholly ſnar'd among the Commons) had as it 

were degraded themſelves and become part of the 
Commonalty. The Father of this Ceſino, namely John 

de Medices maintain d the Liberties of the People with 

ſuch a diſtinguiſhing and recommending Fortitude, that 

he gain d not only the Hearts, but almoſt the Sove- 

raignty of the People. Coſmo himſelf having all the Coſmo de 
Management of the Affairs of Florence, and having lichtes. 
won the Hearts of the People by his excellent Qua- 
lities, a Faction roſe up againſt him, by the Fury of 

which he was impriſoned and baniſh'd. But being 

recall d next Year, he acted as Sovereign of the State, 

and reform'd the Civil Government with wonderful 
Prudence. In his Time the Florentines made a freſh 

but ſucceſsleſs Attempt upon Lucca, Then follow'd 1438. 
the Council of Florence , at which the Emperors of ; 
Greece and the Greek Church came to an Accommo- 

dation with the Ronan: and a War with Piccinino, 

whom the Florentines in Conjunction with the Pope's 

Forces defeated at Angbiari, taking likewiſe Popps 

from the Count of that Name, and buying Borgo 

de. Sepulchro of the Pope for 25000 Ducats. In the 

mean time they were ſtill in League with the Vene- 

tins againſt Philip Duke of Milan ; and to favour 
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t hDuke of Milan, Alphonſus King of * invaded 

iege of pi. 
And ſome Years after 
he renewed the War, upon the ſcore of their ſiding 
with Francs Sforza in Oppoſition to the Venetian; 
though they ſcap'd this as well as the former, In 
1454. 1464, Coſmo died after a Government of 31 Year 
which he managed without aſſuming any other Cha. 


Tuſcany, but his Diſappointment at the 
ombino obliged him to retire. 


racter than that of a private Citizen, to the infinite 
Satisfaction of all the People. He was ſucceeded in 
the direction of Affairs by his Son Peter, whoſe whole 
time was imployed in ſuppreſſing Domeſtick Inſur. 
rections, and at his Death left all his Power and the 
great Wealth which he had gotten (but with a gres. 
ter meaſure of his Father's Vertues) to Laurence 
and Fulian his two Sons. The Archbiſhop of Piſa, 


Laurence di at the Inſtigation of the Pope who hated the Houſe 
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of Medici, form'd a Faction with the Salviati and 
Pazzi, two Potent Families in Florence, who took oc- 
caſion to ſurprize Laurence and Julian at Maſs, and 
killed Fulian, Laurence making his eſcape. The Arch- 
biſhop and rhe Conſpirators being Hang'd for this 
horrid Crime, Pope Paul II. in reſentment of the 
Death of the Archbiſhop, excommunicated the Flg- 
rentines, and Ferdinand K. of Naples invaded them. 


Being reduced to great Extremity by the Joint-Arms | 


of the King and the Pope, Laurence went in Perſon 
ro _— ro deprecate the King's Enmity, and to the 
ſurpriſal of all, rexurn'd ſoon after with the Conclu- 
ſion of a laſting Peace between Florence and Naples. 
This done he ſoften'd the Pope with Embaſlies and 
obtain d the Abſolution of the Florentines, to which 
the Dangers that then threatned Iraly from the Inva- 
fion of the Turks contributed not a little. Some years 
after, the Florentines ingaged in a War with the Ge- 
noueſe, and took from em Pietra Santa, and other 
Towns, At laſt Laurence di Medica, the Father 
of Catherine de Medica, the French Queen, the moſt 
renown'd Private Man of his Time (for though he 
govern'd Florence he ſtill kept a private Character) 
and a great Advancer of Learning in J1:ly, died, 
leaving his Eſtate and Government ro his Son Peter: 
Who departing from the Moderation, Liberality and 
Prudence of his Anceſtors , and having imprudently 
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alivered up Piſa, Leghorn , and other Places, to 
Lrles VIIIch of France, was by the People banifh'd 


Peter being made Pope by the Name of Leo X. 


death their Exile recommenced, In reſentment of 
is Diſgrace, Julio di Medic Son to Julian the Bro- 
her of Laurence abovemention'd, being delared Pope 


barles V. to Beſiege Florence. 


able Reſiſtance for a Year and then Surrendred, 
ro Famine rather than want of Force. The Em- 
eror being Maſter of Florense, gave it to Alexander 
lephew to Pope Clement, who had married the Em- 
eror's Natural Daughter, 


d Tyrannical Government, by his leud and 
anton Carriage, and by his Building a Cirradel to 
rer-awe the City. Upon the Dcath of Pope Cle- 
ent VII. the Diſaffected People ſent Deputies to the 
mperor to Complain of Duke Alexanders Cruelty, 
d intreat Redreſsment: But the Deputies miſſing 
ie Emperor, Duke Alexander was ſtabb'd by Lau- 
ence di Medici, a particular Favourite of his own, 
she lay in Bed in Laurexce's own Houſe. 
led to Venice, where he was afterwards Kill'd b 

urprize ; and the Houſe of Medici and their Party, 
bearing that the three Florentine Cardinals that were 
Lien at Rome were marching with an Army towards 
rence, found ir proper to prevent the Ruin of their 


ber Duke, a Young Man of 20 Years of Age de- 
ended from Laurence Brother to the firſt Coſmo, and 
ext Male-Heir of that Line. This done, they 
ent Deputies and pacify'd the Cardinals with fair 
'romiſes ; which ar firft influenced 'em to ſeparate 
tieir Army, bur afterwards finding the Nan not 
ferform d. they ſent an Army againſt em commanded 
Pl Peter Strozz1, who were to favour the Execution 
1 Conſpiracy laid in the City. But Srrozz7 being 

| defeated, 


ſtored the Houſe of Medic again; but after his 


Katy by the early Election of Coſmo di Medici for « 
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the Name of Clement VII. inſtigated the Emperor Florence e- 
The Horentines, tho e the 


1 1 Emperor 
ſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, made a long and a memo» ana taken, 


1531. 


& 5. Alexander having taken upon him the Go- He 5,4 
ernment with the Title of Duke granted him by Des of 
e Emperor, diſobliged the People by his Arbitrary |}; 
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defeated, the Conſpiracy took Air; and the Cong; 
rators were brought to condign Puniſhment, All d. 
while the Citadel of Florence was in the Hangs; 


the Emperor; for that Alexander Vitelli, an exyer \ his Son 
enced Imperial General, had poſſeſs d himſelf of ond Great 
Cittadel by Surprize upon the Death of Duke Ager to th 
ander; and it was this Vitelli who defeated the Tr oufin the 
of Strozzi mention'd but now. However Duke ted bet 
having thus ſettled himſelf in the City, married i, the Succ 
Daughter of the Viceroy of Naples, by whoſe ine; ince. br 
ceſſion he ſoon after redcem'd the Cittadel of Me and L 
Emperor for 400000 Ducats. Then Coſmo ruled io o preſerve 


many Years with great Reputation, to the Satisfadu ee died in 


of all the People. He was afterwards deeply and II. 
cern'd in the Wars between the French and the ImpeWhing of hi 
rialiſts, for rho, he endeavour d to ſtand Neuter, ehalf of 


was forced to Side with the Emperor, in Conſider 
tion of Siena, of which he became Maſter in 1557. 
by driving the French out of it. In fine, Coſmo prov 


ho had 1 
Negociat! 
ifical W. 


ſuch an excellent Stateſman and fortunate CommanWnoſt effec 
der, that he had a great Sway in the Affairs of ot only | 
and Philip II. of Spain, ſpar d nothing to inſure hi Active in 
Friendſhip. Pius IV. had an Intention to have ctoun be carriec 
him King of Tuſcany ; but Philip of Spain (tho otherſtical Sta 
wiſe his particular Friend) oppos'd it, as being un when att 
willing to ſee any Kings in Italy beſides himſelf, How every wh 
ever in the Year 1570. Pope Pius V. crown d Ceſnq ending ſ 
at Rome with the Title of Great Duke of Tuſcany foi com Scer 
him and his Heirs for ever. Coſmo dying, was luc pen'd for 
ceeded by his Son Francs, Father to Mary the Queen had been 
of Henry IV. of France, who reign'd Thirteen Year he culriy: 
in Peace; only having inſtituted the Order of St ploy'd thi 
Stephen, he bent all his Care to inrich his Subjects by improvin 
making Depredations from the Turks; of which tha jects, H 
Turks made loud Complaints to the Venetians, threa Son Coſy 
rening to Revenge it upon the Chriſtian Princes ui who mar 
General. Having no Male Iſſue, his Succeflion de 

volved to his Brother Ferdinand, a Cardinal; wil s. 6. 
thereupon quitred his Cardinal's Cap at 50 Years of Great D 
Age. In the Differences of Italy relating to the SpA and well 
niards and the French, he lean'd to the former, anq tenaciou. 
deliver'd up to them that Don Sebaſtian that call like rem 
himſelf K. of Portugal, He married ſoon after hig formerly 


Acceſſion to the Ducal Dignity Chriſtian the * 
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of Charles Duke of Lorrain, and by her, had be- 

les Coſmo his Succeflor, ſeveral Children. Ferdinand 

wing bent all his Care to inlarge the Wealth and 
ommerce of his People, died, leaving his Inheritance 

\ his Son Coſmo the Third. of the Line, bur the Se- 

ond Great Duke, who married Magdalen of Auftria, Dule Cof. 
iter to the Empetor Ferdinand II. Coſmo aſſiſted his mv II. 
fin the Duke of Mantua in the Difference then ?. 
arted between him and the Duke of Savoy, relating 


the Succeſſion of Montferrat. He was a very ſickly 
ine prince, but one of diſtinguiſning Merit; Meek, Affa- 
of tee, and Liberal, and a Prince that neglected nothing 
edu o preſerve the Peace and Tranquillity of his Subjects. 


e died in 1620, and was ſucceeded by his Son Fer- „„ 
linand II. then Seven Years old; who in the begin- — pg 
ing of his Reign, interpos'd though a Yourh, in the 1521+ 
dehalf of the Duke of Mantua with the Emperor, 

ho had then put him to the Imperial Ban; but his 
Negociations were fruſtrated by Force. In the Pon- 


prop din cal War he aſſiſted Parma and Modena in the 
man · ¶ noſt effectual manner; and next to the Venetians, 
be. ot only bore the heavieſt Burthen, bur was rhe moſt 
re hi 


Active in the Confederacy ; in purſuance of which, 

he carried his Arms with Succeſs into the Eccleſia- 

ſtical State, and made Conqueſts in Peruggia, and 

when attack d in ſeveral Quarters defended himſelf 

every where and retir'd with Advantage. Thar War 

ending ſoon after in à ſeaſonable Peace, and a Wel- 1645s 
com Scene of Peace and Tranquilliry being then o- 

pen'd for all the Princes of that Noble Country that 

tad been ſo long torn in pieces with repeated Wars; 

be cultivated Peace with all his Neighbors, and im- 

loyd the Remainder of his long and happy Reign in 
improving the Tranquillity and Wealth of his Sub- 

jects, He died in 1670. leaving for his Succeſſor his Dube Coſ- 
don Coſmo the Fourth or rather the Third Great Duke, mo 1v. 
who married a Daughter of the Duke of Orleans. 1670s 


$. 6. The Inhabitants of rhe Dominions of the rp, Nature 


ars o Great Duke are reckon'd a cunning induſtrious People of the ſoi, 
e Sa and well train d ro Manufactures, They are ſtingy, © 
r, aud tenacious, jealous, and in ſuch other things of the 

* like remper with the other Italians, The Piſans were 
oh formerly noted for good Soldiers, but chat Character 


ber I 
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is now neglected among them. The Sienneſe 
more generous People, and have ſtruggled har 
their Liberty. The Soil of Florence is very fertile 
bears Oil, Corn, Wine and Pulſe in a great Ahy 
dance; the Sienneſe Land lies much of it Uncut 
ted, as being leſs fertile. The Air is wholeſom, abu 
for the Parts that lie upon the Sea, The Country 
{els d by the Great Duke is of a conſiderable En 
raking in Sienna, Piſa, Florence, part of the Iſle of t 
Pontremols, &c. and in all that Tract of Land heb 
bur one conſiderable Port on the main Land, nai 
Leghorn, ſo that his Strength in Shipping is not 
great; for his whole Fleet conſiſts ordinarily bud 
twelve Galleys, two Gallions, and five Galliaſſe Jy 
if his Subjects, who are wholly taken up in Mu 
facture, took Care to Export their Commodities 
on their own Bottoms, and not Supinely ell en i 
Strangers in foreign Veſſels, that one Port tnigithe 
of much greater Benefit ro em. However as i is 
the Great Duke has thereby an Advantage beyond lis 
Neighbours who are Land- lock d. His Force hy Lud 
is very Conſiderable, being 16000 Foot and 5 oo Hate, 
beſides many numerous Garriſons, as well in tine of 
His Rete- Peace as War. His Revenue is very great; ſome com- 
Qs pute it at 1500000 Ducats ; beſides his Land Tax, he 
lays an Exciſe upon all Commodities, even to 
Herbs and Sallades ; he keeps his Money. ſtock 
circulating among the Bankers, Merchandizes very 
much himſelf, and is the only Corn-merchant in his 
Country, others nor being permitted to Sell till he has 
Sold our. The Cuſtoms of 1 Leghorn amount Yearly to 
130000 Ducats, not ro mention many orher Branches. 
In fine, the Great Duke has vaſt Treaſures in his Cot- 
fers, and is ſtill accumulating more, tho? his Subjects 
Bis Intcreft, muſt needs be very Poor. As to the Relationhe ſtands 
in to his Neighbours and other foreign Princes, it 1s 
perfectly the fame with that of Venice, to which we re. 
fer the Reader. Lucca lying ſo conveniently almoſt 
in the Hearr of his Territories muſt needs be an allu- 
ring Bait, but any Attempt upon that will alarm the 
Neighbouring Princes, and ſo revive General Wars in 
Italy after a long Scene of Tranquillity; of which 


none of 'em has made more Benefit than the Duke 
Florence, 
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| JFon the Declenſion of the Reman Empire under The Ancient 
 Honorius, that Part of Galia Narbonenſis call'd condition of 
havey, ſhared in the common Calamity of being left 


Wa Prey to ſeveral barbarous Nations, After that, be- 


oming a Part of the Kingdom of Burgundy, it paſ- 


ſed with the other Rights of that Kingdom into the 


Hands of the Emperor of Germany; and continued ſo 

zill the Year 999. that Beroſd or Bertold ſettled here 5%. 
under the Title of Earl of Maurienne (a Part of Sa- Pertoſd fi 
voy,) This Bertold, the Founder of the Illuſtrious Fa- cd e 
mily chat is {till poſſeſs d of the Soveraignty, was the © 


great Grandſon of Wittekind the Saxon King, and 


Son to Hugo Marquis of Italy ; and in reward of his 
faithful Service preſented by Rodolphus K. of Burgun- 
dy with a Piece of Land then called the Earldom of 
Maurienne. Some French Authors call this Genealogy 
in queſtion; but we chole to follow it as being the 
moſt approved. This Beroldus died Marquis of Italy 
and Earl of Maurienne, A. D. 1023. His Son and 1023. 
Succeſſor was Humbert I. call d W/hite-hands, who was Humbert J. 
preſented with the Countries of Chablais and Walli; ROT of 
and obtain'd the Earldom of Savoy in Fief. Marry- 1027.! 
ing the Heireſs of the Marquis of Suſe, he thereby Amedeus J. 
added that noble Marquiſate to his Patrimonial For- Ts 
tune, as Humbert II. who came after two Amedews's, 
did by Conqueſt the Town and Territory of Tarentaiſe. 
After the Death of Humbert II. in 1103. his Son Ama- 
dew the Third Succeeded, and died at Nicoſia, upon 
an Expedition to the Holy Land, An. 1149. His Son 
and Succeſſor was Humbert III. Sirnamed the Saint; 
who had War with the Princes of Dauphiny, and ſided 
with Pope Alexander III. againſt the Emperor Frede- 
rick J. Humbert's Son and Succeſſor was Thomes I. Thomas l. 
who gain'd a great Part of Piemont by Conqueſt, 1186. 
and was ſucceeded by his Son Amadeus IV. who ad- 2 
dd to his Patrimonial Territories the Countries 2 1233. 
Vau 


Humb. III. 
1145. 
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lip dying likewiſe without Iflue , the Succeſſion de- 
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Vaud and Chablais, and was created Vicar General 
of the Empire by Frederick II. This Amade IV 
was the Eldeſt of four Sons left by Thomas I. the o. 
ther three being named Thomas , Peter, and phil 
Amadeus left a Son, namely Boniface who died with. 
our Iſſue; and was ſucceeded by his Uncle Peter 
This Peter, Sirnamed the little Charlemaigne for his 
many brave Actions, had been originally deſign d for 
a Churchman, and accordingly was made a Canon 
and a Provoſt, but that Profeſſion did nor ſuit his Si- 
rit, and ſo in 1234. he deſired of Amadeus IV. his 


principal 
ewis of 
ounry C 
vere allor 
s immedi 
madeus 
amed 4 he 
e was a 
ſteem d b 
derable / 


t Avignon 


eldeſt Brother (then living) to aſſign him a Fortune N underta 
ſuitable to his Birth. At that time he gave Proof az f 4ndron; 
once both of his Courage and of his Probiry, by pro. Maughter. 
tecting the Churches and Prelates from ill Uſage ad It 20 Yea! 
Oppreſſion. In 1241. he took a Journey to England, Who Knig 
where K. Henry III. received him very kindly, ge Miele. Ai 
him ſeveral Lands, made him a Knight and Preſident Mo Flan- 
of his Council, and imployed him to Negociate ſome {Waſel in 1 
Affairs in France and elſewhere. In 1263. he ſucceed- Nas ſucce. 
ed his Nephew Boniface to the Prejudice of the Chi- Weace-mak 


dren of Thomas his elder Brother, and annex d to the 
Family the reſt of Piemont that Earl Thomas had not 
reach'd ; and ever ſince the eldeſt Son of Savoy is ſtild 
Prince of Piemont. Peter dying without Iſſue in 1268. 
was ſucceeded by his Brother Philip likewiſe a Church- 
man, Biſhop of Valence and Archbiſhop of Lyons, who } 
then quitted the Eccleſiaſtical Order and matried the 
Daughter of O:ho Count of Burgundy; Belides the 
beforenamed Philip and Peter, there was a third Bro- 
ther, namely Boniface (Uncle to the Boniface above- 
mentioned) who was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Phi- 
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volved at laſt to the Poſteriry of Thomas the elder 
Son of Thomas I. whoſe Right had been thus infrin- 
ged. Thomas (the Second of that Name) had three 
Sons, namely Thomas (the Third of that Name) Ama- 
deus V, and Lews. Lewis bad Vaud given him out 
of the Inherirance, of which he was made Baron : 
Bur his Poſterity failing in another Lews, it returne 

to the principal Stem in 1350. Thomas's Son, name- 
ly Philip, had a Partition made for him of all Premon# 
excepting the Marquiſate of Suſa ; and his Poſterity 


continued to Inherit it in a Separate Line * the 
| Eh 28 rin- 
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eral Principal till 1418. that it became Extinct in Prince 

wis of Savoy. The Eſtate being thus mangled, the 

zunty of Savoy, with the remaining Appendages 

vere allotted to Amadeu V. whom we now confider am deus V. 
immediate and Grect Succeſſor ro Philip 1 in 1285? 

madeus V. for his many Valiant Exploits was Sir- 

iamed the Great, ant is ſaid to have made 32 Sieges. 


| for ie was a Prince of fingular Prudence, and highly 

non Wheem'd by the Emperor Hemy VII. He made con- 

Spi- Widerable Additions ro the Dutchy of Savoy, and died 

bis Wir Avignon, whither he went to perſwade Pope ohn H. 

tune Wb undertake a Croiſfade againſt the Infidels, in favour 

f az F 4ndronicus, Emperor of the Eaſt, who married his 

p- Waughrer. His Succeſſor was Edward his Son, Who Edward. 
and t 20 Years of Age carried Succours to Philip the Fair, 1323. 


ho Knighted him at the famous Battle of Mont en 
ave ele. Afterwards he accompanied Philip of Pato:s 
dent ro Flanders, and appear'd in the Battle of Mont 
me el in 1328. He died without Iſſue in 1329, and 
ed · Was ſucceeded by his Brother Aymon, Sirnamed the 
eace· malor. Amon did nothing femarkable that we / mon. 


m meet with. He died and was ſucceeded by his 1325. 
not on Amedeus VI. call'd the Green Count, becauſe at a Amedeus. 
ild Wournament he appear'd all in Green Armour, with VI. 
68. {Wis Horſe cappariſon'd in the ſame Colour. He aſſiſted “ 
rch- Whobn of France againſt Edward of England, fought 
who be Prince of Achaia, and inſtituted the Order of the 
the {Winunciade. In 1356; he aſſiſted and ſaved the Em- 
the Weror of Greece. In 1383. going to aſſiſt Lewis of 
ro- % in the Conqueſt of Naples; he died of the 
e- fague, after he had teign'd 40 Years, and by his di- 
bi- Winguiſhing Merit made himſelf Arbiter of all the 
— rand Affairs of his Time. His Son and Succeſſor Amedeus 

er 


Imadeus VII. Sirnamed the Red, enlarged his own VII. 
Dominions with the Conqueſt of Nice, affiſted Charlies 383. 
I. of Fance, and died by a Fall from his Horſe in 

urſuir of a Wild Boar, N30 23404116 203-4 Vahl 


on: $.2. He was ſucceeded by Amadeus VIII. who in Ameceus 
416, was created Duke of Savoy by the Emperor 1% Pat, 
g:ſmond, and in 1434. reſigned to his Children and of $avoy. 
dur d to the Priory of Ripaille, where he Founded the 23-7. 
Order of St. Maurice. He was after thar elected An- 


ne rope to Eugenius IV. by the Name of Felix V. Bur 
Prins ws U u , at 
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at the Requeſt of Charles VII, of France reſign'd th 
Pontificate to Nicholas V. in 1449. However pa 


Nicholas ſent him a Cardinal's Cap, made him Þ 95 3. 

of the Sacred College, and e of Germany, H Late 

was a Generous Prince, and for Wiſdom and Equ of 72 
eſteem d the Solomon of his Age. Soon after Aman * * 
piemont ye. aſſumed the Ducal dignity, viz. in 1418. Piema of 1 
anner d to teturn d to the principal Line upon the Death of He - 
I Couſin Lews without Iſſue. Upon the Reſignation 3 
1434. Amedews VIII. in 1434. his Son Lews aſſumed dt | 
Government, This Lews gave fignal Inſtances of HH Cern 
Courage and Prudence from his very Youth ; hag. © * 
acted as Lieutenant-General of Savoy in his Fathers 4.5% 

time. He appear d at Baſi/, when his Father choſeg 72 5 

Pope by the Name of Felix V. made his Pürneff, 7. 
there in 1440. Upon the Death of Philip Many 5 
Duke of Milan 1447, he ſided with the People d 4 _ 


A the Milan, on the behalf of Francis Sforza Son in Lay 
Milaneſe. to the deceas'd Philip, in oppoſition to the Pretenfiong 
'447- of the Duke of Orleans, Nephew: to the ſaid Phil 

of the Emperor who claim'd it as à Fief by way of 
Devolution, and. of Alphonſus V. King of A4rragen, 

who alledg d a Will made by Philip in his favour, In 

the firſt Attempts of the Savoyard or Confederate Ar. 

my in this Quarrel, it was defeated near. the River 

Sezia; bur proving Victorious in another Battle, they 

ocur'd a Peace, leaving Francs Sforza in peaceable 

Pofleflion ; which cou'd not have been fo eaſily eſſe- 

_ Cted, if Charles. the VIIth. and Lewis the XIth. of 

France had not thwarted the Pretenſions of the Houle 

of Orleans. Lewis of Savoy entred into a ſtrict League 

of Friendſhip with Charles VII. of France; and when 

Keeps ia the Dauphin of France (who was afterwards Lem XI.) I A his Fa 
vb France. took up Arms againſt his Father, and retiring into Hnority hi 
Dauphiny, made a League with the Duke, and married N but der 
his Daughter Charlotta; the Duke nevertheleſs ob- ler 1 
ſerv'd the Articles of his Treaty with Charles the VII ti, I Lords, w 
and prevented that Prince's Reſentment by declaring Wir, He 
that the Marriage was concluded without his Conſent, Ave of E. 
and by denying Succours to the Dauphin, After his Charles, v 
Son in Law became King, he gave him 4 Vit in Ile was b 
Fance, and dy d at Lyons in 1465, and was Buried Nah pre 
at Geneva, n irer « 
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8. 3; Lewis 


of France, and left to her the ſole Government of 
his Territories. His Nobles raking the Advantage 
of his ſlack Government, made an Inſurrection and 
ſeiz d Montmelian ; but were ſoon redute d by the aſſi- 
tance of Lewis the XIth of France. Ar laſt this Poor 
prince dy d after a Reign of Seven Years, leaving the 


enter upon the Reign of Philibert, twill be 1 to 
xcquaint the Reader, that Duke Lewis rhe 

imedeus the IX th. was married to Anne the Daughter 
of Janus or John the Firſt King of Cyprus, and of 
barlotta of Bourbon; by whom, he had beſides Ame- 
eu many Sons, particularly Philip (who came after- 
ards to the Ducal Dignity) and Lewis. Now, this 
vis married Charlotra the Daughter of John II. 


Kg of Cyprus, who coming to dye without Male 


flue, bequeath d his Kingdom to his Daughter; tho 
he nor her Husband Lewis never came to the Poſſeſ- 
fon of it, by reaſon that Fames the Natural Son (as 
it is ſaid) of Fohn II, and a Clergyman, uſurpt it 
om her, marrying Catharine Corn aro of Venice whom 
the Senate had Adopred, as we intimated above in our 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of Venice, as well as that 
it fell into the Hands of the Venettans by the Conſe- 
ſequence of that Marriage, and afterwards into thoſe 
of the Turks. However Lewis and Charlotta dying 
without Iſſue, the Houſe of Savoy have ſince aſſumed 
the Title of the Kings of Cyprus. 


ed his Father at fox Years of Age, During his Mi- 
nority his Mother Jabel declar'd her Self Regent, 
bur her Regency was diſputed by Lews XI, her Bro- 
ther, the Duke ſof Burgundy , and ſeveral other 
Lords, which proved very Calamirous to the Coun- 
y. He kill'd himſelf with Hunting, and dy'd at the 
age of Eighteen, He was ſucceeded by his Brother Charles. 


Charles, who was then but fourteen Years of Age. 1452. 


He was bred up in France at the Court of Lews XI. 
(who pretended to be his Tutor) and was a great 
Aimirer of Learning, He paid ſuch Reſpect to the 
dee of Rome, that he 1 to enter into che League 

u 2 
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5. 3. Lewis was ſucceeded by Amedeus IX. an Amadeus lx. 
Inactive but Devout Prince, who married Iſabel 1483. 


Government ro his Son Philibert. But before we The occaſ- 
on of the Ti. 


, | 
ather of 24 


To return to Philibert, 
Philibert, he was Sirnam'd The Hunter, and ſucceed- 1472. 
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with the Italian Princes againſt Innocent VIII. This 

Charles was married to a Daughter of the Marquis f Charles 
Saluces, and the Marquis dying without Male Iſſue Lewis N 
the Marquiſate fell to the Daughter; and tho thers of Mila 
was no Iflue by that Marriage, the Dukes of Sm tion of 
have ever ſince laid Claim to it. Tis true, an Info. Territo! 
rection headed by the Marquis of Saluces was trouble. Conque 
ſome to him for a time, but he ſoon put an end t Ml volw d i 
by taking Saluces and Carmagnole, and ſtripping the tain d hi 
Marquis of his Eſtate: Charles dying in 1489, wy agemer 
ſucceeded by his Son Charles II. or Charles Fobn Ame: (il 12" Te 
dews, an Infant of a Year old, who dy'd in Crean taken of 
after. Upon this the Succeſſion fell ro his Grand- WW 7 four, 
Uncle Philip, Brother ro Amedeus IX. as we intima- over-hea 
ted above. This Phiſip was Fifty eight Years of Age ther Cha 
when he came to be Duke, and brock d his Govern. I Iuſt and 
ment but one Year. He was nickname d Sans Tee ot 4 Tt 
his Vouth at the Court of France, becauſe he had then He was 
no Inheritance, nor any other Title beſides Philip Mu- Auſtrian 
fieur. It is ſaid his Father ſent him to Franceto be Dutchy 
out of the way, upon the apprehenſion that his preg- the Diff 
nant and early Qualities which drew to him the Eyes Char/es 
and Affection of che Court of Savoy, might either e- lowing « 
clipſe, or influence him to deſpiſe his elder Brothers; with the 
for he was bur the fifth Son, In 1 460. his Father gave Prey to 
him the Earldom of Beauge, and the Title of Count of i A 536, 
Breſſe. Having ſtood in oppoſition to the Favourites all Pieme 
of his Mother Anne of Cyprus, Lewis XI. threw him m 1544. 


in Priſon ; bur updn the interceſſion of Philip the C Bede 
Duke of Bnrgundy, he was releaſed ;' and {recon the Dow 
Lewis gave him the Order of St. Michael, and the er: N 
Duke of Burgundy the Order of the Golden Fleece, wich ©: the D 
the Government of the two Burgundies. After that 3 P, 
he accompany'd Charles VIII. to the Conqueſt of the om the 
Kingdom of Naples, and upon his rerum was maleſſ 5, On 
Governour of Dauphiny , where he continu d till the 3 con 
Death of Charles Fohn Amedeus. After he became Dube "Jag the 
he dropp'd the refentmenr of all paſt Injuries, and was arp p 
very obliging and kind to his Subjects, | oe 2 


$. IV. His Son and immediate Succeſſor was Phi eg T 


libert II. Sirnam'd the Handſom , then but Seventeen |. 
Years of Age; tho' before thar he had accompany -ud Low 


his Father wh in che dition o 
his Father when Count of Breſſe in the Expedia long b 
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Charles VIII. ro the Conqueſt of Italy, He ſided with 
Lewis XII. of France in his Pretenſions to the Dutchy 
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of Milan, and after adjuſting by Treary 'the Condi- 


tion of the March of the King's Troops through his 
Territories, accompany d him in his Expedition for the 
Conqueſt of that Dutchy. Tho' Nah was then in- 
yoly'd in the greateſt Calamities of Wat, he main- 
rain'd his own Dominions in Peace by a prudent Ma- 
nagement. He was a Prince of a generous complai- 
ſant Temper, and a Purſuer of Vertue: But was 


taken off by an immature Death at the Age of Twen- 


ty four, by Drinking too much iced Wine after being 


oyer-heated in Hunting. To himi ſucceeded his Bro- Charles III. 


ther Charles III. at the Age of Eighteen, a Learned, 
juſt and Vertuous Prince, but unhappily ſingld out 
for a Throne for which he was by no means qualify'd. 
He was miſerably roſs'd between the French and the 
Auſtrians, who in his time diſputed warmly for the 
Dutchy of Milan: For endeavouring to accommodate 
the Differences between Francis I. his Nephew and 
Charles V. his Brother in Law, and neither of em al- 
lowing of a Neutrality, that being equally inconſiſtent 
with the Pretenſions of either; his Country became a 
Prey to both Parties, for the French Plunder'd Turin 


in 1536, and Nixza in 1543, and ſtruck Terror over R. of France 
all Piemont after they had won the Battel of Ceriſoles / 


DH | 
Beſides, Francis I. charg d a Debt upon him, for 
the Dowry of Louiſe the Duke's Siſter and his Mo- 
ther: Nor had Louiſe fail'd to ſtart ſome Pretenſions 
to the Ducal Dignity it ſelf, upon the Plea that their 
Father Philip being twice Married, Charles III. ſprung 
from the ſecond Marriage, Philibert and ſhe being the 
only Children of the firſt, from whence ſhe would 
have concluded an imaginary Right of Primogeniture 
after the Death of Philibert. In fine, the King of 
France poſſeſs d himſelf of a'moſt all his Country: 
And after all, to add to his Affliction, the City of 
Bern declar'd againſt him, took Poſſeſſion of the 
Vaude, a fine Country adjacent to the Lake of Ge- 
neva, Duke Charles ſeeing himſelf thus ſtripp'd of 
his Countries, and theſe expoſed to all the Calami- 
Les of War, dy'd of Grief at Vercelli, An, 1555. after 
a long bur unfortunate Reign. i 
Uu 3 C3 
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Emanuel $. 5. The Son and Succeſſor of Charles the Un- 
Philibert. fortunate was Emanuel Philibert, ſirnam d Ironheq. 
"525 who was Bred from his very Youth under Charley 
who made him a Knight of the Golden Fleece in 15,43 
He behaved himſelf ſo well in all the Steps of the 
Military Profeſſion, that he was entruſted with the 
Command of the Imperial and Spaniſh Army, and 
was General of it at the Siege of Metz, and in the 
He gains Memorable Battel of St. Quintins in 1557. in which 
i och he gain'd ſuch a Compleat and Signal Victory over 
< the French, that had he march'd directly for Pars, he 
had gone near to carry all France before him; an 
that he had certainly done, if King Philip had ng 
given Orders to the contrary, upon the Apprehenfion 
that good Offers from the French might have moll 
fy'd and gain d Emanuel, at a time when they were 
Maſters of his Country. However, this Bartel pro- 
duc d an Advantagious Peace both for Spain and the 
Duke, for by the Peace of Cambray which thereupon 
Js 3 inſu d, Duke Emanuel was reſtor'd to his Territories, 
ot — tho the King of France ſtill kept the Marquilate of 
Saluzzo, claiming a Title to ir in right of Luiſe the 
Mother of Francis I. and France deliver'd up to Spain 
198 Towns in the room of 3. After that, Emanuel 
married Margaret the Daughter of Francis the Firſt, 
and living peaceably at Home,govern'd his Countries 
with Equity, Prudence and Fortitude; and diſtin- 
uiſh'd himſelf by his Piety, and the regard he had 
= Learning and learned Men, Having accompany'd 
King Philip into England, he was then inſtalld Knight 
of the Garter; and in his own Country he inſtitu- 
red the Orders of St. Maurice and St. Laar. He 
died in 1580. 


Charles 3. F. 6. To Emanuel Philibert ſucceeded Charles E- 
ge” manuel in the Nineteenth Year of his Age , a Prince, 


of whom all Writers give the gigheſt Character that 
can be, abating for ſome Faults which appear'd but 
too evidently in his Conduct, and brought ſuch re- 
peared Misfortunes upon him, that his reflection up- 
on theſe accelerated his End. Generoſity and Cou- 
rage were his inſeparable Companions from his Birth, 


but they were blended with a boundleſs deſire of 
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Dominion: His great Conduct did juſtly intitle him 
the beſt Commander of his Age, bur his inſatiable 
paſſion for Power made him imbark in raſh Attempts. 
He was a Prince of Sublime Parts and happy Me- 
mory; He was witty in Converſation, and could 
Speak French , Italian and Spaniſh ro Perfection ; 
the readineſs of his Apprehenſion did not baulk his 
judgment: He was very well vers d in many Parts 
of Learning, eſpecially rhe Mathemaricks 5 He could 
read Men happily, and Pump their Secrets with great 
dexterity ; tho on the other hand he was himſelf ſo 
reſerved and cloſe in his Deſigns, that it was com- 
monly faid of him, That more Mountains. covered his 
Heart than his Daun, In fine , the luſtre of ſo 
many Vertues was in ſome meaſure eclips'd by ma- 
ny conſiderable Faults, Not to mention his Irre- 
gular Patſion for Women, he was Jealous and Suſpi- 
cious to a diſhonourable degree, and was no ſtrict 
Obſerver of. his Word. He play'd faſt and looſe, 
ſometimes in with Spain, ſometimes in with France, 
as he found them diſposd to gratify his Ambition. 
His unlimitted Ambition put him upon making him- 
felt Count af Provence in 1590. upon aſpiring to 
the Kingdom of France during the League ; Up- 
on pretending . to the Imperial Crown after the 
Death of the Emperor Matthias ; Upon entertain- 
ing the Thoughts of conquering the Kingdom of 
Cyprus, and accepting the Principality of Macedonia, 
offer d him by the People of that Country driven to 
Deſpair under the Turkiſh Tyranny. | 
He married a Daughter of Philip II. and eſpouſed 
with her a Partiality ro that Crown and the Maxims 
thereof, in hopes that their Favour joyned ro the Di- 
vions of France, would open a Way to the Execu- 


ton of his Ambitious Deſigns. Accordingly, while % nb 
France was imbroil'd. he ſeized upon the Marquiſate Fracce. 


of Saluces ; but not being able by himſelf to make 
head againſt France and ſtand his Ground, he loſt 
leveral Barrels in engaging with Leſdigui eres the French 
General, who at the — time ſeiʒ d a great Part of 


Peace of 


his Country, that was not re- deliyered but by the yerrain, 
Peace of Vervain, concluded between France and 1356. 
Spain. When that. Peace was concluded, the Duke 
tefuſing Obſtinately to deliver up the Marquiſate 
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of Saluces, the Deciſion of rhe Matter was left to th; 
Pope; bur the Pope unwilling to diſoblige either Py. 

ry, drill d on the Matter ſo long, that Henry IV. made 

a Poſitive reſolution to force the Duke to a Comyj 
ance: The Duke went in Perſon to have an Interyieyw 
with Henry,and in order to an Accommodation proj. 
ſed full Satisfaction for the Marquifate, But the Duke 
had not regard to his Promiſe, as being buoyed wp 
with Hopes that either Spain would ſtand by him, er 
Marſhal Biron, with whom he kept a private Cort: 
ſpondence, would raiſe ſuch Inteftine Commotigns 

as would give him an Opportunity of lopping of 
ſome Part of France for himſelf. In fine, Hen did 
actually declare War againſt him a ſecond time, and 
ſeized upon a great Part of his Country, and at laſt 
Fcace of Ly- forced him to conclude Peace at Lyons, and make x 
* Ceffion of the Province of Breſſe in exchange for the 
Mlarquiſate of Saluces ; which Henry IV. did always 
look upon as a Door through which he could march 
his Forces into Italy at pleaſure. This done, the Duke 
turned his Ambition another way, viz. upon Geneva; 
upon which he had ſome old and nor ill- grounded Pre- 
renfions : His Plea is thus grounded, The Earls of 
Savoy were anciently call'd in ro Aſſiſt and Protect the 
Earls of Geneva againſt the incroaching Power of the 
Biſhops, and Thomas Earl of Savoy married Beatrix a 
Daughter of the Earl of Geneva, by vertue of which, 
all the Power of the Earls devolved to him, Add to 
this that the Emperor Charles IVth granted to Ans. 
deus V. Earl of Savoy, a Patent to be Vicar- General of 
the Empire in that Country, which gave him a Com- 
mand over the Biſhops; and in fine, Pope Martin 
gave to Amadeus VIII. the firſt Duke of Savoy, a full 
Grant of all the Temporal Juriſdiction of Geneva, in 
purſuance of which, all the Money of Geneva was 
ſtamp d with his Name and Figure, all Sentences were 
executed in his Name, and the very Keys deliver d to 
him when he call'd for em: And thus it continue 
till 1528. that both the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Go- 


vernment were altered. This, I ſay, is the Plea of 


the Dukes of Savey relating ro Geneva. But however 
++. , the Juſtice of it may lie, Charles Emmanuel had Am- 
tHcy, bition enough to attempt the raking of it by Scaling 3 


:co3, for which end he had prepar'd ſuch Ladders as 2 
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eaſily be joyned or inchaced in one another without 
any great Noiſe. The Stratagem took {6 well, that 
two Hundred Men actually got into the Town in the 
Night time; but before the Savoyards could open the 
Gate, upon which by chance one of the Geneva Sol- 
diers had let down the Port-Cullis, the Alarm Bell 
was rung, and the Burghers riſing immediately fell 
upon the Savoyards, who made but a ſorry defence, 
and threw moſt of em headlong over the Wall, and 
what Priſoners they took, they immediately hang'd. 


- ' Charles Emmanuel being thus baulk'd, found ſtill a The Mount- 
freſh Opportunity for his Ambition to work upon, ferrat #ar. 


After the Death of Francis III. Duke of Mantua, he 
ſtarred Prerenfiocs to the Dutchy of Montferrat, the 
Ground of which Pretenſions we-mention'd above in 
our Introduction to the Hiftory of Mantua. But Spain 
interpos'd on the behalf of D. Ferdinand Brother of 
D. Francis, and roundly gave him to know they 
would force him ro Diſarm. This Charles Emmanuel 
reſented with ſuch fury that he ſent his Badge of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece to Philip the Third, made 
Preparations for a vigorous reſiſtance to the Spaniards, 
and call'd inthe French to his Aſſiſtancę: Upon which 
inſued a very ſharp War, and ſome bloody Encounters 
between the Armies of the two Crowns. But not 
long after it terminated in Peace; by Vertue of which, 
Duke Charles Emmanuel ſtood obliged ro make a ceſ- 
fon of the Durchy of Montferrat to D. Ferdinand. 
After that, he renewed his Pretenſions to Montferrat, 
anew War breaking our in Italy upon the Death of 
Vincent Gonzagua Duke Regent of Mantua, and en- 
deavour'd ro trim with the French and Spaniards in 
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1612, 


1618. 


declaring for neither, but ſuffered. extreamly for it; 


tor having denied the French Paſſage thro his Coun- 
try, Cardinal Richelieu with rhe French Army ad- 
vanced and took Pignerol, with the adjacent Coun- 
try. The Duke diſturb'd both for the Loſs and the 
Inſult, roll'd in his Mind the moſt violent and vex- 
ing Thoughts; for having from his younger Vears 
propoſed to himſelf great Undertakings and Victo- 
nes, with increaſe of State and Glory, and being 
now reduced to an unhappy Old Age, he ſaw his 
Maxims ill- grounded and his Hopes defeated. He 
kad in his Boſom an Enemy implacable and a Con- 

: | queror, 


1630, 
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queror, and ſaw. no other Refuge bur recourſe to th; MM ,omma: 
Auſtrians, who he knew would be almoſt equally op. out in 1 
preſſive and Burdenſome, there being a Neceſſity of Victor fa 
receiving Germans and Spaniards into his Towns. [q Henry I 
fine, after wavering between various Thoughts, be. WM notwith 
tween making his Country a Theater of War ang MW comma 
deſpairing to pacify the French, he threw himſelf in, Penſion 
the Arms of the Auſtrians, who accordingly ſuccourd Wl me ti: 
him with a Body of Germans, tho' at the ſame times ¶ died in 
was very doubtful whether they contributed moſt w the Guz 
the Defence or to the Deſolation of the Duke's Com. the King 
Country. In the mean time, the King of Ham his owr 
over- run all the Dutchy of Savoy, taking Chamlem two Brei 
and every place but Mont melian, and the Cardinal I being be 
took Poſſeſſion of the Marquiſate of Saluzzo; and co back 
on the other hand, Spinola the Auſtrian General lad Wo the D 
Siege to Caſal. In fine, the Duke's Country was no- Marquis 
ching but a Scene of Miſery, both the Invading and in Savoy, 
the Protecting Armies being equally Cruel and Oy Wrape, be 
reſſive. Amidſt ſo many and ſo grievous Accidens Wca/al. 
Dake Carlo Emmanuel bending under. 69 Years of dated b. 
Age, bur burdened much more with infinite Aﬀidiong {Wand Prin 
and the unhappieſt Caſts of Fortune, died of an Apo» Wl French s 
plexy, An. 1630. So died the Unfortunate Prince: ¶ his imme 
A Prince that had given Signal Proofs of his great Va- ¶ bur he d 
lour upon ſeveral Occaſions ; particularly at the Skit-. ¶ Charles E 
miſh of Monbrun, the Bartels of Vignon, Aſt, Chatil- Years of 
lon and Oſtage; at the Siege of Verue, and at the Bar- of his M. 
racades of Suſa: And now ar laſt fell a Sacrifice to He ſided 
his own Ambition, and was buried in the Ruins of I Treaty d 
the Confuſion and Calamity chat himſelf had cauſed. © WW Loſſes hi 


| aud 165; 
victor Ama- F. 7. His Son and Succeſſor was Victer Amadeu, Wl ble Fury 
Jens, Born 1587. a Prince of a more compos'd Ambition WW more, co 


16 O, > . 2 ' 
than his Father, and one that ſeem'd to incline to em Ron 


Peace. Immediately after his Acceſſion to the Ducal I interce/i, 

Pace of Dignity, a Negociation was ſer on foot and re but Olive 
Liacraſco, ty concluded, by which the Duke of Mantua yielded Cruelty 

**3t- to the Duke of Savoy ſeveral Places in Montferr4t 1 WW ſtances c 
conſideration of the Sum of 494000 Crowns. And the Bf Having 

D. of Savey made a Ceſſion of Pignerol to the French ¶ Country 

tor Paying the ſaid Sum to the Duke of Manu Home a 
Duke Vitor gave Proof of his Valour on ſeveral = frciſe © 

cations ; he was wounded at the Siege of Verue, and, Fund, tl 

| | commande 5 
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the Wl commanded the French Armies. A freſh War breaking 

op- WW our in Irah and Germany between the two Crowns, 

o Ml /;8or ſided with France. He married a Daughter of 

In i Henry IV. and appear d always in the French Inteteſt, 

be- norwichſtanding that in his Youth he had been chief 

and commander of the King of Spain's Galleys, with a 

in» penſion of 100000 Crowns per annum; and at the 

dame time all his Brothers ſubſiſted by Spain. He 

en died in 1637. leaving the young Prince an Infant to 

tu che Guardianſhip of his Dutcheſs Chriſtina, Siſter to 

n. che King of France, with an excluſive Clauſe againſt 

ance nis own two Brothers Maurice and Thomas, The 

o Brerhren oppoſed the execution of the Will, and 

inal veing both in the Spaniſh Service, ingaged that Crown | 
d back em. On the other hand France ſent Succours | 
lad to the Dutcheſs Dowager, under the Command of the f 
10. Marquis of Harcourt; and ſoa new War broke out g 
and Win Savoy, in which the Spaniards had the Diſadvan- | 
O nage, being beaten under the Duke of Leagues before ö 
ents cal. But ſoon after the Difference was accommo- | 
; of dated between the two Brothers and the Dutcheſs, ö 
ons and Prince Thomas quitting the Spaniſh entred into the | 
po- French Service, When Duke Victor Amedeus died, N | 
ce: his immediate Succeſſor was Hyacinth the Eldeſt Son; 

V. bur he dying in a Year's time, the Succeſſion came to , 
ir- Charles Emmanuel II. in 1638. who was then bur 4 ma Tas 
atil« WF Years of Age. He continued under the Guardianſhip 1638. 
bar- of his Mother till 1648. that he was declared of Age. 
e to He ſided moſt with the French, and in the Pyrenean 
s of Treaty demanded reſtitution of the Spaniards for the 


Loſſes he had ſuftain'd thro' their means. In 1654. 


165. 


ud 1655. thro' a religious Zeal he fell with incredi- 
deu, I ble Fury upon the Inhabirants of the Valleys of Pie- Perſecutes 
mont, commonly call'd the YVaudos, in order to make be Vaudos. 
e to em Roman Catholicks by Compulſion. Upon the 
cal I interceſſion of Oliver Cromwel, he granted em Peace, 
but Oliver was no ſooner Dead than he renewed his 
Cruelty to a very barbarous degree ; the Circum- 
ſtances of which (as related) are almoſt incredible. 
Having by this violent Perſecution diſpeopled his 
Country , he invited thoſe who had fled to come 
Home again, promiſing not to diſturb em in the ex- 
erciſe of their Religion; bur they were no ſooner re- 
"arm's, than he regommenced the former Perſecution 
in 
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in a very deplorable manner. Upon this they tock 

up Arms in their -own Defence; and being perfeqy 

well acquainted with all the Avenues and Places gf 
Acceſs in that rugged and impracticable Co 

baffled all rhe, Artemprs of the Duke's Troop, to dil 

lodge um. The Suiſt Proteſtant Cantons, and mot 

of the Proteſtant Princes in Europe interceded on their 

Behalf ; bur all in Vain, till the two Dutcheſſes af 

Savoy died, upon which the Proteſtant Vaudois had 

general Indemnity: granted by the Duke, and ſo they 

returned peaceably to their ancient Habitations, Some 

will have it that the Severities of the Duke to theſe 

Proteſtants have been induſtriouſſy magnified beyond 

x62, Natter of Fact; and that the Matter was not taken up, 

till the King of France interpos d his Mediation, upon 

the Deſire of the Suiſ Cantons. Aften that, they con- 

Ainued in Peace during the Life of this Prince, who 

liv'd only to 1675. He was a graceful Perſon and 

a Prince very well vers d in all Gentlemanny Accon- 

pliſhments, particularly in Riding; for the Improve- 

ment ot which, he cauſed an Academy to be opend 

at Turin, He loved Learning, and was a Prince of 

Spirit and Senſe. His firſt Durcheſs was a Daughter 

of the Duke of Orleans, and the ſecond a Daughter 

of the Duke of Nemours. The Son of the laſt, Vidar 

Vitor ama- Amadeus Francs ſucceeded him in 1675. being then 

deus Il, Nine years of Age. . t 


The Soil,&:c, F. 8. The Dukes of Savoy are poſſeſs d of a Coun- 

of Savoy, try Important for its Situation, Plentiful by its Ferti- 
lity, and for its extent Conſiderable. Piemom is à 
very fertile Country and wonderful Populous, and 
contains 160 Caſtles and Wall'd Places. It abounds 
with Corn, and Wine, and all ſorts of tame and wild 
Animals; Fruit, Hemp, and Minerals, Sc. When the 
French and Spaniſh Armies made it the Seat of War 
for 27 Years together, it ſtill found Proviſions for em 
both. The County of Nice indeed is a little rugged, 
but it is very well cultivated. The Inhabitants of Pie. 
mont are very true to their Prince, and make $00 
Soldiers, only they love their Pleaſure as all the 1:4- 
lians do. The Dutchy of Savoy properly ſo call d, is 
for the moſt part Hilly and Mouprainous, but it has 


very fruitful Valleys, and a fertile open Plain _ 
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Hiſtory of S AV OY. 

ing towards the Lake of Geneva. The Inhabitants of 
ir are charged with dull groſs Underſtandings, and an 
Unmilitary Temper ; bur conſidering that the Nature 
of their Country makes them hardy and fit ro undergo 
Fatigue, there's no queſtion to be made bur Diſcipline 
and Experience will conquer all that natural Dulneſs, 
and render them perhaps fitter for Military Exploits 
than thoſe who boaſt of a natural Diſpoſition for em. 
The Country is naturally Strong and the Paſſes eaſily 
deferided, not to mention that the Forts which are 
there are next to impregnable if well provided, wit- 
neſs Montmelian, In Montferrat the Duke of Savoy 
poſſeſſes all that lies North of the Po, and the Terri- 


Forts, and a very fertile tho” a hilly Soil. He has that 
Advantage beyond many Princes that what by Art 
and what by Nature his Country is guarded on all 
Hands; and his Capital is perhaps one of the nobleſt 
Forrifications in Europe. He may conveniently taiſe 
above 30000 good Soldiers in his own Tetrito- 
ries ; his yearly Revenue amounts to above 1805600 
Crowns, which Sum he may inlarge, without diſplea- 


muſt always keep him upon his Guard. In caſe of a 
Rupture between France and Spain, his Country muſt 
be a continual thorough-fare, and be equally expos'd 
to the Inſults of both Armies. Upon fach Occaſions 
the Dukes of Savoy have frequently attempted to ſtand 
Neuter, bur beſides that neither of the contending Par- 
ties will readily allow of ſuch a Neutrality , tis infi- 
nitely more the Intereſt of the Savoyard to joyn his 
Forces with one to keep out the other, that ſo his 
Country may not be expoſed to be a Theater of War 
las it has been ſo often) nor his own Property left to 
the Diſcretion of a Conqueror, whoſe down-weighing 
Power he might have prevented by joyning his Force 
with the Weaker. Milan watches him on the one 


hand and France on the other; and ſince Milan is in 
the hands of the Spzniards, who are in no Capacity to 
attempt further Conqueſts , tis abſolutely his intereſt 
It ſhould continue ſo, for ſhould the Houſe of Bourbon 
be poſſeſs d of Milan, they'll neyer ſuffer his Country 

tO 
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tory of the N ; where he has very conſiderable 


ſing his Subjects, upon a preſſing Occaſion. He has 74, Neiek- 
the Mortification to be environ d with two ſuch Pow-ẽ- b-urs 
ers as the Auſtrian and the Bourbon Houſes, which vo. 


Sa- 
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An Introduction to the 


to remain long a Partition wall to intercept the 
munication of their Territories: Beſides, he will th, 
live precariouſly, and be almoſt block d up from I 

reign Relief. Tis true, while the two Parties x 
contending, he may happen to be expos d to Dangery 
lying next, and ſometimes to be ſurprizd ; whichpe, 
haps has been in part the occaſion of the frequen 
fhifring of Hands obſervable in his Anceſtors; By 
the beſt Security he can have againſt ſuch Income. 
niencies is a firm Alliance with the Sus/s Cantons wy 
the Princes of Italy, whoſe Intereſt is the ſame with hi 
For the Italian Princes have always look d upon tu 
Keys of Italy as in his Hands; when the Power q 
Spain was formidable, twas thro' his Territories the 
France came in to aſſiſt them; and now that Fab 
the Power that threatens the Liberties of Tah nk, 
tis chiefly by the ſame Way that he can come to 1. 


| | 


noy em. The Suiſs. Cantons can Succour him al made 
times; and will doubtleſs be unwilling to ſee an d. Alenſor 
Power ſpread all round em. On the other Wie 

hand the Auſtrians and all the Italian Princes vill be 
glad of his Alliance; neither can they lye undet y Alexan 

temptation of Invading his Territories whale he con- 
tinues firm to their Intereſt, and skreens them from gear 

the Irruption of the Enemy, Only he muſt take care 
not to think of inlarging his Conqueſts on their Side; Alphon! 
he is in no Capacity either to make Conqueſts ot to Alphon! 
keep them when made, conſidering how he is ſtuated. 2 d 
He will do well to keep in with the Northern Mari- | 


tim Powers, who in of Diſtreſs can Succour him F(t Way 
by the way of Nizza and Vila Franca; not to men- 7 
tion that mercenary Troops may be ſound in Srirur. Wl , - 
land to joyn him, if Money, the Sinews of War, be * 
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Counts beſieged and taken by the Em- 
quiſſes peror , and receives its first 
ve riſe Duke, 651. afterwards cre- 
umih, BY ated Great Duke, 652+ The 
Frances Nature, Strength and Intereſt 
f Mo- of the Dukedom,” * 653 
of Fer- ¶ Foreſtus, the firſ® remarkable 
. they Perſon of the Family of Eſte, 
ng an- | : 611 
626. Fournouè Bat. between Charles 
ed,631 VIII. ff France and the Ita- 
ron d lian Confederates, 577 
184 Francis I. X. of France, aſpires 
I, 449 to the Empire, tales and loſes 
the Kingdom of Navarre in 
a few days, 212. Is driven] 
Ger- out of by Camp, 213. Is de- 
2miansll feated at the Battle of Pavia, 
ance to and t:hen Priſoner, and ſet at 
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latine, which he ill performs, 2 13, 
il Suc'll 214. Declares War againſt 
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Gaul ſubdued by the Romans, 
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Geneva, the D. of Savoy's pre- 
tenſions to it, 664. He Scales 
it in vain, 664, 665 
Genoueſe at War with the Ve- 
netians, 558, 560, 563. They 
ſtraiten Venice to the laſt de- 


gree , 565. They come to 4 
Peace, 566 


Germany and its ancient Condi- 
ron, 300 
German Wars, their Origin, un- 
der Matrhias the Emperor, 
318. The Genius of the Ger- 
man Nation, 324. The Na- 
ture of the Soil and its Com- 
modities, 325. The Form of 
Government, Ib. Its ſtrength 
and weakneſs, 326. Why the 
Emperor of Germany quitted 
the Kinzdom of Arles, 327 
The Intereſt of the German 
EleRors, Ibid. Difference be- 
ewixt the Proteſtants in Ger- 
many, 330. The Neighbours 


of Germany, Ibid. 
German Princes diſſatisfied with 
the Pope, 422 


Ghent, the Treaty of, 264, 
Gonzagua, Family, their Ori- 
gin and Acceſſion to Mantua, 
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Guelfs and Gibellines, their 0. 
rigin, 310, 643. The diſnd 
Diſſentions they occaſion d in 
Italy, 644, &c. 

Guiſe, Duke and Cardinal, 4. 
Jaſſinated at Blois by the 0r- 
der of Henry III. Kiy f 
France, 229 

Gun-powder Plet, 241 

Guſtavus I, King of Sweden, 
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Guſtavus Adolphus K, of Swe- 
den, 512. Carries on the War 
againſt the Poles in Pruſſia, 
513. Makes Peace with the 
Muſcovites, 512. Makes 4 
Truee with Poland, 516. Pre- 
pares for the German War, 
516. Lands with bs Forces 
in Germany, and makes an 
Alliance with France, 517, 
518. Fights the Battle near 
Leipzick, 520, Fights the 
Battle near Lutzen, where he 
s Slain, 325 
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II; K, of England, 106 
* on 5 with the French 
and Scots againſt him, 107 
Hen. III. X of England, 109 
Forces the Dauphin out of 
England, and quits hi pre- 
tenſions on Normandy for 4 
Sum of Money, 109,110, Hu 
Wars with the Barons, Ibid. 
Henry D. of Lancaſter :nvades 
England, 117. Is made Ring 
of England, 117, Has great 
difficulties to Surm. Ibid. 
Henry V. X of England, 118 
Invades France to proſecute 
hu Claim of that Crown. Fight. 
the Battle near Agincourr, 
and makes a Treaty with the | 
Eſtates of France , by Virtue | 
of which that Crown was to de- 
ſcend to him, after the Death 
of Charles then the King of 
France, 118, 119 
Henry VI. XK; of England, 120 
Proclaimed X of France at 
Paris,Ib. Is crown'd there,121 
The Engl. intereſt begins to de- 
cline in Fr. under hi Reign, the 
D. of Burgundy having left 
their Party, Ib. The occaſion 
of the Troubles in England 
under by Reign, Ib. The Eng- 
liſh driven out of France, and 
the occaſion of this ſudden loſs, 
122 
Henry taken out of Priſon and 
ſet on the Throne, 124. Is 
made a ſecond time Priſciner 
and murthered by the Duke of 
Gloncefter, Ibid | 
Henry VII. Duke of Richmond 
made King of England, 127 
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ter Margaret to the King of 
Scotland, 128 
Henry VIII. XF Englamd, 128 
Enters into a League with the 
Emperor Ferdinand and the 
Pope, 129. Makes War 4 
Sead France, and Defeats the 
cors, Ibid. Is Divorced from 
by Q. Catharine, 130. Sum- 
bles Cardinal Woolſey, Mar- 
ries Anna Bullen, abrogates 
the Pope's Supremacy, and 
cauſes the Monaſteries to be 
demoliſhed, 131. Enters into 
a League with the Emperor 
againſt France, 132, H 
cond War with Scotland, Ib. 
He cauſes Anna Bullen to be 


Beheaded , 133. H other 
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Henry II. King of France, 217 


Hs Expedition into Germa- 
ny, 218. He miles @ Truce 
with the Emperor Charles V. 
Ibid. Miſcarries in bs De- 
igen of Uniting Scotland with 
France, 219 
Henry UI. of France, 226. The - 
Holy League made under bs 
Reign, Ib. Spain enters into 
that League, 227. The ſixth 
and ſeventh War with the 
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228, He u forced from Pa- 
ris by the Le gue, 229. He 
cauſes the Duke and Cardinal 
of Guiſe to be Aſſaſſinated at 
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baniſhes the Feſuits, 233. He 
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and takes Rochel, 236, 227. 
Buys Pignerol from the D. 0 
Savoy. and tales Lorain em 
the D. of that Name, 237,238 
Lewis XIV. X. cf France, 239 
Mazarine's Miniſtry and the 
inteſtine Commotions durin 
n Minority, 240. The wiſe 
of the Slingers, 241. They 
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Ib. Mazarine b:niſhed but 
recall'd by the Queen, 242. 
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245. He Invædes Flanders 
again, Ib. Takes Maeſtrichr, 
246. Peace made at Nime- 
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Lewis Ning of Germany, 301 
Makes Germany firſt an In- 
dependent Kingdom, Ib. 
Lewis the Bavarian, Emperor of 
Germany, Excommunic ted 
by the Pope, 22 
Lions, Peace made there between 
France and Savoy, 664 
Licenſing of Books, 448 
Lithuania, How united to Po- 
land, 356 
Lucca bought by the Florentines, 
and taken from them by the 
Piſans, 646. but regain'd by 
the Florentines, 651k 
Luipandro, D. ef Friuli, attacks 
the Venerians, 543 
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Luther gives a great blow to the 
| Pope's Grandeur, 417. He op- 
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4 | | 419. He n favour d by Eraſ- 
1 mus, 421 
4 Luther's Adverſaries Ignorance, 
1 420. Why hu Dottrin was 
7 not ſprerd farther, 424. 
Lutherans, Whether they and 
thoſe of the reform'd Religion, 
are likely to apree, 462 
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Mantua, the Revolutions of it 
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Gonzagua, 633. Its acceſ- 
ceſſion to the Gonzagua's,634. 
Firſt Marquis of Mantua, 636. 
Firſt Dukes of Mantua, 637. 
they ſucceed to Montferrar, 
638. that Succeſſion occaſions 
a War with Savoy, Ib. De 
City of Mantua taken and 
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Ibid, The Nature, Strength, 
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Maſtino della Scala routed by 
the Venetians, and their Con- 
federates, 562 
Marildis, (Counteſs) her odd Con- 
duct, 615. the greateſt Inſtru- 
ment of the Pontific Great- 
neſs, 615, 616, Her Extra- 
tion and Character, 633 
Matthias Emperor of Germ. 318 
The Origine of the Evangeli- 
cal Union and Bohemian Tu- 
mults under hy Reign, 319 
Maurice Prince of Orange mad? 
Stadt holder of the United Pro. 
vinces,, 268, He dies, 274 
Mazarine's Miniſtry, 249. H. 
5 baniſhed, and recall by the 
Queen, 242. He dies, 243 
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Monarchy, Spiritual, 375, 208. 
Particulvr conſtitution of the 
Popiſh Monarchy as Spiritu- 
tual, 431 
Monarchy diſægreenble to Greek 
and Roman Politicians, 394 
Montgatten, B #tel near it, 294 
Modena, its ancions State, 611 
They chooſe the M.rquis of 
Eſte their Prince, 619. 'Ti 
taken, 619. and retahen 620, 


Firſt Dukes of Modena, 622. 
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the Pontifical War, 628, The 
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and intereſt, 631 
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Navarre and Arragon,the King- 
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Nayarre conquer'd by Ferdi- 
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Head of the Hugenors, after 
the Death of the Prince of 
Conde, 
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V. and the Cauſes of the Wars 
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257. Change of Religion in 
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Philip I. King of France, 186 
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